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INTKODUCTION 


TO 

THE VIRGINIANS 

1855-1859 


Part 1 

I T will Iw seen how naturally ti>e story of “The Virginians” follows 
upon my father’s second cxiierience in America in 1855. 

He was no longer starting for a new worhl and for unknown 
experiences, but returning to friends and to familiar associations. 

He felt almost as much at home in Broadway, he says, as on 
the Brompton ixirement, and the lettera from his American corre¬ 
spondents show how cordially he was received and welcomed by 
them on his return. Before writing about “The Virginians,” it 
may be as well to go back a little to the lecturing experiences 
in America. 

The first thoughts of lecturing on the Georges seem to have 
occiurred to him as early as the summer of 1852, when he was 
trjivclling in Germany. 

“ I had a notion of lectures on the Four Georges, and going to 
Hanover,” he writes, “ to look at the place whence that race came; 
but if I hope for preferment hereafter, I mean Police-magistrate¬ 
ship or what not, I had best keep a civil tongiie in ray head ; and I 
shoidd be sure to say something impudent if I got ujron that sub¬ 
ject ; and as I have no particular Heaven-sent mission to do this 
job, why, perhaps I had best look for another. And the medheur 
is, that because it is a needless job, and because I might just as 
.Well leave it alone, it is most likely I shall be at it.” 
i • Three years later, in 1865, he says: “I am going to try in 

XV 
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the next six wei>ks to write four lectures for the «rcat North 

Stale old Humouvists.” aUuI so it came alxnit that tla. Guir^a-S 
were written just Itelore lie returned to America; tjcorge 1\. w.ia 
actimlly finished on the other side of the water. 

The change was good for him in every way. With all its dis¬ 
comforts, the journey was prosperous, and the return a happy one. 
His letters home were written in good spirits. The dollars flowed in. 
He was often ill indeed, but he was able to enjoy the interest of it 
all—the welcome, the undoubted success of his expedition, which 
lasted from October 13, 1855, to June of the following j-ear. 

Here are some extracts from the letters he wote to us, almost as 
if he M'as talking to us at home from his arm-chair in the comer:— 


“ Ci.AiiENooN, New Youk, 
Norember 13 (o«c mtmik over already). 

“Now I need not have the partitiou-door shut, with Charles 
in the next reom, because 1 feel ashamed-like that he should hear 
me spouting. Now I need not lock myself in, and send down my 
key to the bar, so that visitors may see it hanging on the hook and 
tliink I am out. Now I may look out for some sound sleep without 
being woke up by that confounded nightmare of George IV., and 
eat my dinner in jjeace, and hear what people say to me. Now 
I am so nen'ous that don’t you see my hand trembles, I hardly see 
the paper, and wouldn’t write, only some folks will expect to hear. 
I have hai’dly made a visit yet—only to the good Baxters, and one 
or two more whose kindness is quite affetiting. So with the young 
men of the Association; they write my business letters for me, chalk 
out my route, fetch me in coaches, go over to the suburbs. . . . 
Already I begin to dislike it, feel ashamed of myself, and want to 
bolt—^but we mustn’t, no, we mustn’t, while health stands; and 
now for the next six months I shall have hardly any writing to do, 
and the rest will be the best of all doctors. 

“ I lectured at Brooklyn last night. Shows how much nervous¬ 
ness has to do with health; found an immense, brilliantly-lighted 
room, thronged chock up to the ceiling, and two thousand five hun¬ 
dred people, I should think. Spoke the lecture as well as before, 
and ended rather the better for having fcilkefl. Had good supper. 
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a goo«l sleep, woke esirly, actually dresiming that I was lecturing in 
London to three boys and thrtse reporters.” . . . 

“ In lx)th visits to America I have found the effects of the air 
the same; I have a difficulty in forming the lettere as I WTite 
them down on the jMgo, in imswcring questions, in finding the most 
simple words io form the answers. A gentleman asked me how 
long I had ken in New York; I hesitated, and then said a week; 

I had arrived the day kfore. ... I hardly know what is said, 
am thinking of something else, nothing definite, with an irrepressible 
longing to k in motion; I sleep three hours less than in Plngland, 
making up, however, with a heavy long sleep every fourth night 
or so. Talking yestenlay witli a veiy clever man, T. Appleton of 
Boston, he says the effect upon him on his return from Europe is 
the same. There is some electric influence in the air and sun here 
whudi we don’t exi)erieuce on our side of the glok; people can’t 
sit still, people can’t mminatc over their dinners, dawdle in their 
studies; they must keep moving. I want to dash into the street 
now. At home after breakfast I want to reswl my pajxir leisurely 
and then get to my b<K)ks and work. Yestenlay, sw some rain 
kgan to fall I felt a leaden cap taken off my brain-pan, and kgan 
to speak calmly and reasonably, and not to wish to <iuit my place.” 

Among the people who impressed him, he writes of Mr. King: 

“ A gentleman of the old school,—President of Columbia College,— 
editor of ‘ the American ’ newspaper, who was at school at Harrow 
with Peel and Byron, and siwke still in admiration of Byron’s pluck. 
Harrow challenged Eton to a match at cricket. Eton refused 
Harrow, saying Eton only played matches with schools of Royal 
foimdation.” Mr. King also n'.memkred Byron saying, “ I am not 
good at cricket,” alluding to his foot, “ but if you will get up an 
eleven to fight an Eton eleven, I should like to be one of yours.” * 

“ Peel was a lazy boy,” Mr. King continued, “ not mingling in 
games at all; very good-natured; the boys would crowd round him 
kfore going into s(diool, kggiiJg him to do their verses—Greek 
iambics, Latin hexameters. Nothing came amiss to him, and he 

* Byron’s ncconnt of tho match in which ho played in 1806 is to bo found 
in one of his letters from Harrow. It begins, “Wo hare played the Eton, 
and were most confoundedly beat.” 

10 
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would scribble off copy after copy of verses for the idler, or walk 
the fields solitary, with his pocket full of nice round stones, and if 
he saw a bird on a bough, fire at it—his skill was to bring down 
one bird in three. Ho would bring home strings of little birds 
with him. Byron woidd have been good-looking, but his com¬ 
plexion was tallowy, and his black hair had a greasy look.” 

My father’s letter goes on—“ Haven’t had time to take a walk 
in New York. There is pleasure at seeing again these friendly 
people, a great growth of reputation, a ehannc that tlie ensuing 
Iccrimes will be as profitable as the last. The compliments some¬ 
body gets on all hands would please some Ladies. One touched me 
yestenlay.—Dr. Kane, the tremendous Arctic traveller, has just 
come biick from the North, and he says that he saw one of his 
seamen in one of the holds erouehc<l over a book for hours and 
hours, and behold it was ‘ Pendcnnis.’ ” 

I cannot refrain from qiioting an adventure which befell him at 
New York, and which recalls some of Mr. Pickwick’s experiences at 
Bath. “ Had a very ideasant ilinner with S. Ward and a party at 
Delmonico’s ; came home late, ainl had an awful Emtpe —I tremble 
when I think of it. Took my key at the bar, entered my apartment, 
began straightway to pull off Ixwts, etc. etc., when a sweet female 
voice from the room within exelaimml, ‘ Gorgie ! ’ I had gone into 
the second-floor room instead of the tliird. I gathered my raiment 
together aiwl flashed otit of the inemises.” 

“ The lecturing is hard work at times—shall I ever go through 
with it 1 Dominus Providehit I the talking is no fatigue, and not 
so unwholesome as dining out, I dara say. 

“ How kind the i)coplc were at Astor House, where I was taken 
ill with the shivers! How they put me to beil and blanketed me! 
What a comfort it is to have Charles with me ! . . . 

“George the Third is the lecture they have liked best, on 
account of the pathetic business. George the First the least. . . . 
The men here read surprisingly. One tells me—a busy man, keeping 
a great store in the city—that he does all his reading in the railway- 
cars, as he comes in and out from his country residence daily. Fancy 
an English city-grocer reading Tennyson and Browning on his way 
from Brighton to Broad Street every day! A look over the Times, 
a snooze for the rest of the Journey, would be enough for him ! 
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“ Looking for my companion the other day, ae we arrived from 
Boston, through a lino of several cars, the cars set off in motion 
down the street, and I begged the driver to let me out. lie began 
through his nose a shrill blast of curses quite curious to hear; he 
was only squealing the steam off. ‘ Thar! Now! Joinp farrerd,’ 
says he not unkindly, and I jumped and ran back to the 
station.” 

The account of a visit to Washington Irving is dated New 
York, December 3, 1855 :— 

“ One day I went out to Younkers, fifteen miles from here, on 
the Hudson River, and siient the pleasantest day I have had in the 
States; drove from the pretty village, a busy, bustling new plaee, 
lying on the river lainks, thrice as broad as the Rhine, and as 
picturesque, to Irving-town, nine miles, where good old Washington 
Irving lives with two nieces, who tend him most affectionately, in 
a funny little in-and-out cotfaigc surrounded by a little domain of 
lawns not so smooth as ours, and womls rather small and scrubby ; 
—in little bits of small parlours, where we were served with cakes 
and wine,—with a little study not much bigger than my back room, 
with old dogs trotting about the premises, with flocks of ducks 
sailing on the ponds,—a very pleasant, patriarchal life. He is 
finishing the second volume of a Life of Washington ; he has other 
two to write; it’s a bold undertaking for a man of seventy-four. I 
don’t know whether the book is good or not; the man is, and one 
of the pleasantest things I have noted in American manners is the 
general respect and affection in which this good old man is held.— 
He described, however, how a few days or w'ceks since a stranger 
came out an<l introduced himself, woke up good old Irving from a 
snooze in his arm-chair, sat and talked for half-an-hour, and a few 
days after appears a long account in the Herald of Sunnyside 
and Mr. Irving, and how he slept and looked, and what he talked 
about, etc. etc.—Isn’t it pleasant? 

“ I only wish I liad two stomachs, for it is the habit here to 
sup and dine too, and parties arc made for one meal and the other. 
I had a very pleasant little party-kin last night at Cambridge, at 
Longfellow’s, where there was a mad-cap fiddler. Ole Bull, who 
played most wonderfully on his instrument, and charmed me still 
more by his oddities and chanuder. Quite a character for a book. 
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Longfellow lived in a house which Mr. Washington occupied when 
he was in command outside of Boston, a fine old solemn stately 
house. He is a kindly, pleasant gentleman, has jjretty children ; I 
likeil him.” 

“ PiilL&DKLFniA, Jamiarff 6,1856. 

“ Had I not better go and reail the ‘ Life and Letters of (Jicero ’ 
upstaim in No. 561 I read the ‘Holly-Tree Inn’ this morning, 

which is in Dickens’s best 
manner—and I am very glad 
to think that his girls and 
mine are friends. And I have 
read Prescott’s ‘Philip II.,’ 
more amusing than most ro¬ 
mances, and long for Macaulay, 
of which I saw a nice English 
copy yesterday, and was going 
to buy it but for the size of 
the book. We have cast off 
our book Ixiggagc—^first the 
desk-full at the first jouniey, 
now the black trunk; and 
I shall have to do the read¬ 
ing all over again if ever 
I bring out those volumes 
of Georges which I talked 
about. But it will be plea¬ 
sant work for winter evenings, 
and we’ll have just such a 
NEono, gas-lamp iis that I am writ¬ 

ing under here — a jKwty 
little gas-lamp, growing out of the chandelier. 

“ I’ve been trying to draw the old negro who waited at dinner 
yestenlay—first drawing I’ve tried since who knows when 1 And 
now shan’t I go upstairs and read Cicero’s Letters ? God bless my 
women! And good-night to them.” 

“Now it is Baltimore, January 11, and I have given two 
lectures here already, and they have been very much liked, and 
they have been very thinly attended, and there is a great travelling 
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opera company of a hundreil people, who have chosen my very two 
nights for their pcrfonnances; and my manager here is exceedingly 
wroth with the fiddlers and singers for coming at this season— 
but they arc a hundred, wanting bread many of them; shall wc be 
angry that they take away a little of the butter olf ours ? It is so 
diabolically cold here that I scarce go out, lie abed most part of 
the forenoon, and pass the time in very comfortable quiet with 
Macaulay to read—a sixteen-shilling volmne published here very 
decently bound for three francs. He is not so fiery, strong, and 
picturesque as the other Macaulays. I dou’t think I have read 
it with so much pleasure as Prescott’s History. When we have 
made a little fortune, it will be pleasant some day to write a nice 
little history book. But where is the memory of the astounding 
Macaulay!” 

“ Chablkbtowk. 

“ I am glail M. is going to turn tragic actress. . . . How fond 
you would both be of the little blackies—they are the dearest little 
imps. I have been watching them all day, about pumps, crawling 
in gutters, playing in sunshine. I think I shall buy one and bring 
it home. Happy they unquestionably are—but—but I remember 
telling you of a pretty little child scratching my elbow and holding 
up a plate to me at dinner when I was here before, and now—now 
my friend has tired of Charlestown and his beautiful luxurious 
house, garden and establishment, and has sold his house and his 
wines;—and I don’t like to ask about the ebony child whom he 
tickled and nursed and brought up in luxury, and who, I fear, may 
be sold too. Whilst I have been writing this I have been out to 
pay a visit to my last love, a sweet blonde with blue eyes. She 
crows upon my floor, and she is seven months old—and I think 
Granny and I and you have all got the love of children famously 
developed.” 

"Macon, Gsoboia, Fdi . 22. 

“ Although I have but ten minutes, I think it will be nice begin¬ 
ning. I am 200 miles from jolly, little, friendly Savannah. I am in 
a great big rambling, shambling village, which they call a city here. 
Charles is taking the tickets at the door of, let us trust, a crowded 
lecture-room. One hundred and twenty-five girls from the Methodist 
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Seminary—think of that!—are coming, and going to pay too, I 
believe; the blind school has bcgginl to come gratis; and isn’t dress- 
coat, and waistcoat, and lecture there on the bed Avaiting for me ! ” 

“ New OitLEAKS, March 7thr-lQtk. 

“ I have already begun another letter on a paper with a picture 
of New Orleans at the top, mid all the rest of the paper nicely 
ruled; but it is such an immense sheet that I felt as if I could nut 
Bpe:Ak upon it in my natural voice, and I don’t choose to talk in any 
other to my daughtera. That’s why they get so little instruction 
from me (which I haven’t got), or wit, Avhich perhaps I might fetch 
up with a little trouble; but what man ought to be witty to his 
family 1 I left Mobile on Tuesday—this is Friday. I found kind 
folks and pleasant company in Mobile, though we did not make a 
mint of money there. What little I have seen of this I like perhaps 
better than any other town in the Union. There are pictures on 
the quays; there are old French houses; there are streets which 
look for all the world like Havre; the sweet kind French tongue is 
spoken in the shops, and I felt quite a liking for the negro who 
drove me from the station for calling out in good French to a 
brother driver. There is capital ordinaire claret for dinner; the 
faces arc not Yankee faces, with their keen, eager, narrow eyes; 
there are many fat people: these are interesting facts, and the 
most interesting that as aa'c turn from this we shall be going Homk. 
0 mong Jew! come quickly, I say, thou end of May! We had a 
famous lecture-room full of people last night. 

“ March 8.—All yestenlay was rain, rain, to-day blyou skeeye, 
hot weather, grass beginning to spring, musciuitocs to bite. Have 
been walking a good bit. Well, it’s a comfort to see the jolly 
spring—only at New York it is still snow-storms, and barricades of 
ice in the streets; that iwor Pacific lost, I fear. It is supposed 
she broke up in a field of ice; the Persia Avent right through an 
iceberg, Avhich, had she not been of iron, must have smashed her. 
So the Fates will 8[»are some and call for others ! 

“ Have I told you about the river steamers 1 where there’s no 
deck to walk upon, only galleries, Avhere one may cock legs up and 
smoke, where the men all Avasli in a common room, and a black 
hair-brush hangs ready for the whole dirty company! where the 
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men all stand up at tabic till the ladies are seated, and then—oli 
yes ! I remember I made tlio inctures of the fellows eating. Now 
this is Sunday, 9th, and such a sweltering hot day. I have bought a 
soft, braod-brimmed hat, at which Charles grinned when I put it on. 
But the hat is so comfortable that I can’t abide the stiff British 
headpiece; afterwanls came upstairs to change it (having put on the 
British tile for Sundiiy and panide), and fall to scribbling to my girls. 

“The papers here arc very civil egsept one, a llirish paper, 
which I am told whips me severely; but I don’t read it, and don’t 
mind it or any abuse from poor dear old Ireland. 



CART AND NIOGKU. 

“ Monday—It is very hard that this letter can’t go from New 
York for ten days. It will be crossing the ocean whilst I am 
working up the Mississippi. It will be halt-way across by tbe 
time I reach St. Louis. My business there will be over, let us hope, 
just about the time when you are getting this at Paris. Then 
I shall be in a civilised world again, with scores of thousands of 
miles of railway to tarry mo whithersoever the dollars call me. 

“What did I do j’cstcrdayl Yesterday we took the horse- 
railway, then crossed the Mississippi in the steam ferry-lx>at to a 
little Dutch-built town on the other side, then walked along the 
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river by swamps, by plantations, by ruined wooden bouses, by 
groups of negroes, by kind German folks walking in their Sunday 
clothes, by enormous steamers, by lines of shijra moored along the 
vast river-lxinks under the sweetest blue sky to another ferry 
opi)osite Canal Street, and here we lauded at a great plain covered 
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with millions of bales of cotton, which, Sunday as it was, the 
enormous steamers were busy discharging inb) the arms of scores 
of big fellows, who roll them away to the shii)s which carry them 
to England. We met a black preacher walking with a friend, and 
swaggering with a most delighthil majesty; we heard another 
black gentleman reading prayers out of a great book, and saw 
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liim swagger out of tJio lint when his devotions were over; as for 
the little black cliildi'cii, tliuy riiiu me in live cent pieces. A man 
came up to me in tlie street and asked me if I coidd sign him any 
one who wanted to buy a field hand. It was because I looked 
like a Kentucky farmer, my friends tell me, that this obliging offer 
was made to me. If one of these imps would remain little, I think 
I would buy him and put him into buttons as a iKige for the young 
ladies. No, we won’t buy a blimk imp, but wc’Il bo home in June, 
please God.” 

One of the last letters is dated New York, April 8, 1856, 
“ written from ever so much nearer home. Oh, how weary, weary 
I am of this lecturing. I shall do no more of it, I think. What 
dreary journeys I have hml. Forty hours from Cincinnati without 
stopping, and actually at a place called Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, 
we came into the snow agiiin. How sparkling the lake looked, 
how pretty the country was, albeit still wintry, condng to N. Y. 
But Euroisj is a prettier country still for me, and I long for it.” 

We came »)ver fmiii Fninee to meet him in Onslow Square on 
his return. He soon starte<l again to deliver the lectures in various 
parts of the kingdom. 

Some of the letters he wrote to us frimi the North are among 
the most interesting: - - 

“ November 23 , 1856 . 

“ I have been to Glasgow, lectured to 2000 people, come back 
.again, and go to Glasgow again to-morrow, and lectim) every night 
next w'eek; so you need none of you spare yourselves anything— 
not (sirriages, horses, fires, comforts of any kind. 

“ I have lx?en remling Walter Seim’s Life all day, the end of it, 
and how at sixty odd he sjit down to pay off a debt of £.30,000 
with his pen. What a courage! . . . And now it’s time to dress 
and go to dinner to Hill Head, pronounced here Hull Hud, not Hill 
Heed, as I heal'd it yestenlay from another sort, I don’t know what, 
of Scot. . . .” 

"Queen’s Hotel, Glasgow, 

“ November 25 . 

“ I had to sit and be called the greatest satirist of the age before 
1200 people last night, and then went to Mrs. T. and her nice 
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little sistei^, ami was iuleml during tlic ovcning—T. adoiiiig too, 
tvliu is one of the greatest philosophers now alive. What does iili 
this mean ? Don’t I know I am a miserable sinner 1 Yes, but my 
dear women’s aflectionate lather alw'ays.” 

“ISVEUNESS, November SiO. 

“This is such a remote and ancient city tliat I suspect my 
letter will scarcely reach you before Thnraday noon, and after that 
let it be hopetl there won’t be many more letters w'ritten by your 
poor dear papa to his absent family. This is a jolly little city. I 
was pained for the honest squires and country gentlemen, \vith noble 
old-fashioned notions about Church and King, who thronged to the 
pretty little lecture-room last night and had to listen to a sceptical 
Londoner’s sneering at loyalty, courts, and king-worship. 

“ I was very sulky and disgusted at the prospect of yesterday’s 
journey, and a fierce storm of snow and sleet coming on as we were 
about ten miles on the railroad from Aberdeen, I had serious thoughts 
of turning back and not trying the coach ride from Keith to Nairn, 
but I am very glad I did my duty. Honest folks came in many 
miles with cloaks, furs, gig-Iamrw, and smoking post-horses to hear 
that dreary scepticism about George I. I should have caused many 
disappointments, and sent trusty people angry home, and the coach 
journey, though a little cold, turned out very pleasant. To hear the 
horns sing as we nittled into the little towns, and see the horses 
w.alk away towards their stables with quivering tails as their fresh 
successors took tlicir p]acc.s, to see a bluff, jolly guard and coach¬ 
man once more, wjis like being young again. You young folks never 
saw a bluff, jolly guanl and coachman. 

“The coach journey was very pretty, quaint and pleasant, a 
sort of pathetic country. Wc drove through little low villages, 
great broad rushing streams, hills covered with firs as })oor folks put 
coarse mittens and woollen wnippers round their children, whilst 
the rich have sables, silk w'addings, and warm doublets; the Scotch 
hills are the poor, you see, the firs the cheap worsteds; oaks, elms, 
I take to be the adornments of wealthy lands and rich soils.” 

“ Hull, December 3, 1856. 

“ Mes Fiiles, —I have only written nine letters this morning 
(and calculate my present corresjiondcnce at 4000 letters a year), 
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and now fur a little bit to my giils and their granny. First and 
foremost, I am wonderfully well; my waistcoat is getting tight 
again; in spite of the absence of his family, your heartless father 
is cheerful and jolly. The snow covers the ground, but we don’t 
mind; we are taking oiu* ease in a most splendid, comfortable 
hotel, and oh, how glad we are wc didn’t accept the invitation to 
go stay whilst residing hero with our friend. We dined with 
him yestertlay; wc carved the turkey; we have carved twenty 
turkeys this month, always lieing by the lady of the house, and 
between her and that other stupid ohl lady who comes next in 
order. Wluit a bad dinner it was yesterday, and didn’t the waiter 
spill a gliisB of port down my sleeve 1 But the company was kind 
and pleasant—Hull merchants, the Mayor of Hull, fat, with a blue 
cnat and blue waistcoat with brass buttons, two gentlemen from the 
country, one of whom reminded me of his brother, a schoolfellow 
of mine, who is detul now, whom I remember a pretty boy, and oiie 
of whose songs I can sing at this minute, and I spent the whole 
day royally by my roaring fire enjoying the quiet after the month’s 
turmoil, and only writing twelve letters in the forenoon. It is a 
hideous town. '1110 great docks are all covered with snow, the 
houses of brick with a dissenting look, a statue of William Wilber- 
forco powdered with snow. A poor old gentleman slipped down 
and bi-oke his thigh on a slide coming from my lecture. These arc 
tlie last news of Hull, pronounced Ool by the lower class of natives. 
And are my women quite warm and snug by the fire 1 ” 

‘ ‘ Dcccmlitr 4, 185C. 

“ My LiiTLE Deaks,—H ow cold it is, and, 0 Lor’! how snug 
and comfortable I am ! There is good company here. I went last 
night very much against the grain to tea after lecture, and I found 
a very nice Danish lady and her daughter and two very nice parsons 
—one a feeble, kindly parson, serving three churches on a Sunday 
for £150 a year, and for the same amount of labour exactly I am 
getting the same amount of money in a week. The other was a 
smart, lively, brave, honest, energetic little parson, a great cricketer, 
a great mathematician, not having the tone of good society you 
understand, but something better, if anything can be better than 
Mayfair manners;—I liked him for saying, ‘ If I had a school of 
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Ik>.v 3 and loimd they ware not gotvl at their hatting or underhand 
bowling, I woiiKl practise tliem so as to have them a match fur any 
school in England.’ I shall get some new tj'iws by going about in 
this way. I could not undcrstiuid the Americans nor the Scotch well, 
but I can sym}Kitliisc with these i)eoplc, and write about them.” 

In this part of the country the lectures arc remembered to 
this day. 

A gentleman at Redcar, who, as a stripling, had heard the one 
on George IV. at Newcastle, told me not long ago that he could 
still recall my father’s tones as he read Reginald Heber’s touching 
faithful verses written from India to his wife at home; and that 
after all the long lapse of years he could remember the impression 
made upon him by the description of Collingwood, the true gentle¬ 
man, BO gentle in heart, so chivalrous in war. 

It is of the same lecture that Miss Horace Smith of Brighton 
rememlwrs hearing my father say how much relieved he was when 
he found he was not to lecture on George IV. in the Pavilion. “ I 
didn’t like to abuse a man in his own house,” he said. 

“W. M. T. to Mrs. Cakmiciiakl-Smytii. 

“30 Onslow Squabs, S.W., 

“ Jauitary 23, 1857. 

“Before bowling off to Brighton, I think I ought to write a 
scrap to my dearest old mother, with the usual announcement that 
there’s nothing to say. Immense (piantitics of the same to do— 
endless letters, constant moving from place to place — not par- 
ticklar good health, but it can’t be heli)ed. To-morrow I lecture 
in Brighton at two, in London at eight. The town is at present 
placarded with my name in enormous type, announcing my lectures 
at the Surrey Zoological. The bigwigs and great folks are furious. 
The halls of splendour are shut to me, and having pretty nearly 
enough of the halls of splendour, I shall be quite resigned to a 
quiet life without them. 

“Shall I ever write a book again! Some day, please God, 
when these astonishing Georges have put a few thousands more 
into my pocket. And now comes Charles! Pack up the bag, 
and let’s be off to London-super-Mare.” 
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No won<lcr, is if) that the idea of a change of irork had attrac¬ 
tions for him, as the following letter to his mother will show;— 

“Bath, Fartimy 1857. 

“Tliis is begun in tlic beautiful city where Miss Ann Bccher 
first (lanced with Caiitain (IP. It is only four hours from London 
now by the slow train. It was dark wlien I arrived; I had to go 
to dinner, and directly aftenvards to my lecture-room. The room 
was crammed with 400 genteel folks and 350 of the wulgar. The 
genteel could not understand what I was talking about. I looked 
into their genteel blank faces, and saw they were dullards; the 
vidgar took the jokes, understood the jjoints, laughed and cheered 
at the right phmes. Among the polite were many parsons. They 
rule here and tyrannise, as all parsonic bodies do. A man who has 
l)ccn with me about more lectures this morning told me that for 
taking a walk of a Sunday evening after church where his clergy¬ 
man had seen him he was rebuked by his reverence, who said, 

‘ You had better have remained at home.’ Between our side and 
theirs ought there not to be war 1 

“ To-day I get invitations from Ireland, declined with thanks; 
from Devonshire, from Bath again, and Bristol; from Yorkshire for 
the summer. Where is this going to stop? What I said about a 
great career is not swagger, Imt a fair look at Chances in the face. 
Just when the novel-writing faculty is pretty well used up, here is 
Independence, a place in Parliament, and who knows what after¬ 
wards? Upon my word, I don’t seem much to care, and Fate 
carries me along in a stream somehow. Shall I fioat with it or 
jump on shore ? I shan’t l)c happy in imlitics, and they’ll interfere 
with my digestion; but with the game there, it seems faint-hearted 
not to play it. ‘ Retire and paint pooty little pictures,’ says Ease; 
perhaps Conscience, * Retire and work at literature, at history.’ 

“ Did I tell you about the Whig whipixsr-in sending to me a 
seat in Parliament? . . .” 

It was not long before another opportunity ofiered itself. 
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Paht it 

The episode of the Oxford election occurrefl in the summer of 1 857. 
It was a very stirring time, and we all threw ourselves into the spirit 
of the hour. The whole thing only lasted for a day or two. 

The following extract from the manifesto which my father 
publLshcd to the elcctora of Oxford, is dated Mitre, July 9, 1857 
“ With no feeling but that of goodwill towanls these leading 
aristocratic families who are administering the chief offices of the 
State, I believe that it coidd be benefited by the skill an<l talents 
of iKjrsons less aristocratic, and that the country thinks so like¬ 
wise. I think that to secure the due freedom of rejtrcscntation, and 
to defend the poor’s votes from the (diniicc of intimidation, the ballot 
is the best safcguanl we know of, and would vote most hopefully for 
that measure. I would have the snfirage amended in nature as well 
as in numbers, and hope to see many educated classes reiwcsented 
who have now no voice in elections.” 

Here is part of his first speech from the hustings:— 

“Any man who has wandered through your beautiful city, .as 
I hixvc done within these last few days, cannot but be struck with 
the difference between the ancient splendour, the academic grandeur 
that prevaile<l in this phice—the processions of dons, doctors, and 
proctors—and your new city, which is not picturesque or beautiful 
at all, but which contains a numlicr of streets, ixioplcd by thousands 
of hard-working, honest, rough-handed men. These men have growni 
up of late years, and have .asserted their dctermin.ation to have a 
representative of their own. Such a representative they found three 
months ago, and such a rci)resentativc they returned to r.arli.ament 
in the person of my friend Mr. Neate. But such a representative 
was turned out of that Parli.ament by a sentence which T c.annot call 
unjust, because he himself is too magnanimous and generous to say 
so, but which I will call iniquitous. 

“ He was found guilty of a twopenny-worth of bribery which he 
never committed; and a Parliament which has swallowed so many 
camels strained at that little gnat, and my friend, your representa- 
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tire, the very best man you could find to represent you, was turned 
back, and you were left without a man. I cannot hojje, I never 
thought to equal him; I only came forward at a moment when I 
felt it necessary that some one professing his principles, and possess¬ 
ing your confidence, shall be ready to step iuto the gap which he 
had made. . . . I only hope, if you elect me to Parliament, I shall 
be able to obviate the little difiiculty which has been placarded 
against me—that I could not sjieak. I cannot spin out glib 
sentences by the yard, as some i^eople can; but if I have got 
anything in my mind, if I feel strongly on any question, I believe 
I have got brains enough to express it. When you send a man 
to the House of Commons, you do not want him to be always 
talking; he goes there to conduct tlic business of the country; 
he has to prepare himself on the question on which he proposes 
to spctik before six hundred and fifty-six members, who would be 
bored if every man were to deliver his opinion. If every one in 
the House of Commons talked all he thought upon everything, 
good God! what a Babel it would be. You would not get 
on at all.” 

My sister and I received the following letter relating to this 
eventful time:— 

Oxford, Julff 11, 1857. 

“ My dearest little women, as far as I can see, 

The indeiieiident VVoters is all along with mo. 

But nevertheless I own it, with not a littlo funk. 

The more respoetahlo classes they go with Wiscount Monck ;* 

But a light without a tussle it is not worth a pin, 

And so i^t. Gcorgo for England, and m.ay the best man win." 

On his return he told us a chartniiig litllc speech made by 
Lord Monck, which gave him great pleasure at the time, and which 
shall be recorded here. A sort of catchword, “ May the best man 
win,” was the constant refrain just then. 

My father meeting Lord Monck in the street, shook hands with 
him, had a little talk over the situation, and took leave of him with 
the doggerel, “ May the best man win.” 

“I hope not,” said Lord Monck very cortlially, with a kind 
littlo bow. 

Any disfippointment we may have felt at home was dispelled at 
* At tho last moment. Lord Monck retired to make way for Mr. CardwolL 
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the very first look of eheerful excitement and relief with which my 
fatlier walked into tiic room after it was all over. 

“It was all very good fun,” he said; “I never should liave 
stooil agiiinst Cardwell if I had known he was coming down.” * 

The following iiuotation is from my father’s speech at the hustings 
after being defeated: “ It matters very little whether I am in the 
House of Commons or not, to prate a little more; but you have 
shown a great spirit, a great resolution, and great independence, 
and I trust at some future day, when you know me better than you 
do now,t 3 'ou W'ill Iw able to carry your cause to a more sueeessfiil 
issue. 

“ Yon have fought the battle gallantlj' agsiinst great infiuenccs, 
against an immense strength which has been brouglit against you, 
ami in favour of that honourcil and resitected man, Mr. CanlweU 
(hisses). Sto]t; don’t liiss. When Lord Monek came down here 

* In a diary I used to keep hi those days, 1 find a page aliout tlio election:— 

•Vn/i/12,18.W. 

“ Papa came home, beaten, in capital spirits. The first of the intclligonco 
was not at all agreeable. About five o’clock Amy' and I thought wo wouhl 
w.alk olT and try and get some nows in town. Wo met Mr. Ueljis on the way, 
who canio (lart of the ro.ad with us. lie said that though Papa denies it, bo 
really does s{>cak very well. ... 

“When wo reached Holton’s news-shop wo asked for the evening paper; a 
scornful young shopman dived into the sheet when wo asked the state of the 
poll, and told us it wasn’t decided. ... It was the greatest relief when the 
final telegram came at last; and now Papa has come home so cheerful and 
well, that it has all coa.sed to bo a sorrow. Ho s-ays ho will never go canvassing 
again, it is loo humiliating. ‘ Are you Mr. Neato’s friend 1 My Mo.astor’s 
aout,—ho .«aid I wore to say ho would vote for ycow’ -that is wliat the ladies 
in the shops u.sod to say.—i\a for the men, they stopiicd voting when they saw 
the 'riiackeray-itcs were going to fail. He has been tolling us alxiut an auctioneer 
who would call him ‘'I'hackeray. ’ Ho says if the {sdl had licon put off one 
single other day, ho would have boon obliged to kick him." 

" Papa him.soIf is a Cardwollito. ho says, only ho can’t proclaim it. My 
politics arc filial politics.” 

1 Amy Crowe was an ailopted daughter of the house, and afterwards married our 
couslu, Fslward Thackeray. 

f Charles Dickens wrote of this time after my father’s death: “Ho de¬ 
spatched his agent to me from Ozfonl with a droll note (to which ho after¬ 
wards added a verbal post.script), urging mo to come down and make a speech, 
and toll them who ho was, for ho doubted whether more than two of the electors 
had ever ho.ard of him, and ho thought there might be as many os six or eight 
who had heard of mo.” 
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and addressed the electors, he was good enough to say a kind word in 
&Y0ur of me. Now, that being the case, don’t let me be outdone 
in courtesy and generosity. . . . Perhaps I thought my name was 
better known than it is. You, the electors of Oxford, know whether 
I have acted honestly towards you. ... (A cry of ‘ Bribeiy! ’) 
Don’t cry out bribery: if you know it, prove it; but as I am 
innocent of bribery myself, I do not choose to fancy that other men 
are not equally loyal and honest. ... I will retire and take my 
place with my pen and ink at ray desk, and leave to Mr. Cardwell 
a business which I am sure he understands better than I do.” 

My father kept his word when he said, “ I will retire and take 
my place with my pen and ink at ray desk.” 

The first number of “ The Virginians ” came out in November 
1857. 


Part III 

We have shown that in the same way that “ Esmond ” came out 
of my father’s work for the “ Humourists,” the history of “ The 
Virginians ” belongs to that later time which interested him so much, 
when George III. was king in England, and when America, throw¬ 
ing off kings altogether, preferred to elect Presidents in their place. 
It seems almost a natural conseqxicncc that my lather’s impres¬ 
sions at this time should take some such shape as that of the 
story of the two brothers which was begun soon sitter his return 
from America in 1856. I can remember him speaking of his 
book. “ I have found a very pretty title,” he said; “ I am going 
to call it ‘The Virginians.’” It nuist have been then, or about 
then, that he sent for a Court Guide, and sitting down in an 
armchair, began turning over the pages. He was looking not for 
an luldreas, but for a name. Finally he found one to suit him. 
“ Lambert,” he said ; “ Lambert will do very well,” and he shut 
up the book. I dare say General Lambert had another name beside 
this one out of the Court Guide. Just as Sir Walter Scott is said 
to have described his own tastes and habits in Colonel Mannering, 
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aud to have been discovered to be tlic author of the book from tlic 
likeness between them, so one miglit recognise some very close links 
between the author of “ The Virginians ” and General Lambert, who 
lived in the reign of Queen Aimc, who loved Montaigne’s “ Essays ” 
and Burton’s “Anatomy,” and who enjoyed a kindly dallying and 
gentle joking at life as it flowed by. 

I remember as a girl how I used sometimes to long for my father 
to talk his best and show off when people came to see him from 
America and elsewhere. But he was always the same, and would 
never pose up to my aspirations, or be anytiiing but his simple self. 
In his talking, as in his writing, he went his own natural way. 

Tlie following extract from a letter in his correspondence con¬ 
cerns the opening chapter of “ The Virginians ” : — 

“Boston, November 30,1857. 

“ My de.\k Thackeray,— I was much pleased on seeing tliat 
you opened your new novel with a compliment to my two swords 
of Bunker’s Hill memory ami their unworthy proi)rictor. It was 
very prettily done, and I take it very kind of you. I could not 
have wished anything better, nor certainly have preferred any 
other pen to write it, among all the golden pens of history and 
romance. I am sure you will Mieve me.” So wrote Mr. Prescott, 
the historian, by the hand of his amanuensis, he being almost blind 
at the time, and not able to write himself. 

It will be remembered that the paragraph alluded to rims as 
follows :—“ On the library wall of one of the most famous writers 
of America there hang two crossed swonls, which his relatives wore 
in the great War of Independence. The one sword was gallantly 
drawn in the service of the king, the other was the wcaiion of a 
brave and honoured republican soldier. The possessor of the 
harmless trophy has earned for himself a name alike honoured in 
his ancestor’s country and his own, where genius such as his has 
always peaceful welcxime. . . .” 

“ The Virginians ” was written between the years of 1857 and 
1859, and came out in twenty-four monthly numbers. The first 
appeared in November 1857, the last in October 1859. On the 
yellow wrappers of the book there is the picture of the two flags, 
and of the two brothers who took opposite sides in the great War 
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of Independence. They arc standing with clasped hands, and with 
their standards crossed. It was the last of my father’s books 
that he illustrated for himself, and we still have the designs and 
sketches he made, tis well as the manuscript of tlie book itself. 
When Mr. Bain took the manuscript of “ The Virginians ” to 
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bind not long ago, he showed us a little scrap which Iwl fallen 
from among the i»siges, with the opening notes of the story jotted 
down;— 

“ Mmlam Esmond tries to dominate. 

Her idea that people are in love with her. 

“ Her resj)ect for her elder, 

“ Her passionate love for her younger son. 

“ Her heroism during the siege.” 
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In my fether’s note-book there are facts of every sort concerning 
the life in America in those early days, and the state of our armies 
there, such as:— 

“James Wolfe, Lieutenant of Kingsley’s Twentieth, afterwards 
(April 21, 1758) Colonel of the second battalion, which became 
75th regiment. Lord George Sackville, M.P. for Dover, Colonel of 
Carabineers or Third Regiment of Horse at Quebec; Kennedy, 
Anstruther, at Portsmouth, Febniary 11. The squadron for 
America, under the command of Rear-Admiral Holmes,” &c. &c. 

There are also some details of aggressions and dissensions, now 
happily impossible since the modem treaties of trace between the 
great publishing houses. 

He M’rote in 1858 to an Americiin correspondent: “I am sorry 
to hear that the New York Tribune is printing ‘ The Virginians,’ 
and no doubt hurting the Messrs. Harper’s issue of the story, 
who pay me a hundred dollars a month for early impressions. I 
can only express my regret that I don’t see how, in this present 
instance, I can be of any service to a house which shows itself 
inclined to act in a kind and friendly manner to English literary 
men, but I do not know what good any remonstrance of mine 
can effect.” 

My father used to make notes for his work, not only in writing, 
but with his brash and pencil. There were costumes from the 
British Museum, its well as dates and facts, uniforms, copies from 
Gilray and other caricaturists. The picture of “A Family 
Party” hero given was designed to record the various fashions 
of 1780. 

Mr. Motley has recorded his remembrance of the author of 
“ The Virginians ” at work, which I cannot help quoting for its 
interest, and also for the writer’s own sake, of whe^e friendship I 
have always felt so proud. 

“ After breakfast I went down to the British Museum. I had 
been immersed half-an-hour in my MS., when happening to 
turn my head round I found seated next to me Thackeray, with 
a file of old newspapers before him, writing the ninth number of 
‘The Viiginians.’ He took off his spectacles to see who I was, 
then immediately invited me to dinner the next day (as he seems 
always to do evmrybody he meets), which invitation I could not 
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accept, and ho then showed me the page he had been writing, 
a small, delicate, legible manuscript. After this we continued our 
studies. I can conceive notliing more harassing in the literary 
way of living than his from hand to month, 

“And again be told me that he hated the ‘Book of Snobs,' 
and could not read a woni of it. ‘ “ The Virginians,’ ” he said, ‘ was 
devilish stupid, but at the same time most admirable; but that 
he intended to write a novel of the time of Henry V., which would 
be his atjio {fopera, in which the ancestors of all his present 
chai’acters—Warringtoiis, Pendennis’s, ajid the rest—should be 
introduced. It would be a most magnificent performance,’ he said, 

‘ and nobody would read it.’ 

Mr. Motley’s «lescription of my father’s remling is also very 
interesting, as is his mention of the house where the lecture 
was given. One sometimes thinks, remembering the mistress of 
that house, and her generous, higli-hcartcd traditions, that some 
of the many mansions for help and loving comfort are to Ik: found 
on earth as well as in heaven's courts. 

“ ... At five o’cl(K;k,” Mr. Motley writes, “ I met Thackeray 
by appointment at tlic Athenmum Club, and we went together 
to Lrniy Stanley’s. The lecture Avas in the Ixick drawing-room 
of a very large and elegant Iiouse, and the company, not more 
than fifty or sixty in numl)cr, wore all comfortably seatetl. It 
was on George III., one of the set of the four Georges, first de¬ 
livered in America, and which have often licen read in England, 
but have never been printed. I was much impressed with the 
quiet, gracefid ease with which he rca<l—just a few notes above 
the conversational level—but never rising into tlie declamatory. 
This light-in-hand-mauner suits Avell the delicate, hovering rather 
than superficial, stylo of the composition. He skims over the 
surface of the long epoch, throwing out a sketch here, exhibiting 
a characteristic trait there, and sprinkling about a few anecdotes, 
portraits and historical allusions running along from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe, moving and mocking the sensibilities in a 
breath, in a way which I shoidd siiy was the perfection of 
lecturing to high-bred audiences. They seemed to enjoy it, and 
to laugh heartily at all the points without wincing. If he 
had shown up democracy or southern chivalry thus, before an 
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assemblage of the free and enlightened, he would hare been tarred 
and feathered on the spot.” 

Another American friend of my father’s was following the 
fortunes of “ The Virginians,” and wrote to him from 

" North Shore, Staten Island, 
"June 17,1K8. 

“ (This day, eighty-three years ago, we had a tussle on Bunker’s 
Hill.) 

“My dkab Thackeray, —I have received all your kind 
messages, and we have a hundred times conceived a round robin to 
you, which flew away before we caught it—and oh ! there’s no end 
of reasons why I haven’t written to a man I love dearly. Then 
I’ve been fighting for you in papers, &c., for of course you know how 
you’ve been abused by us for ‘The Virginians,’ and especially the 
Washington. It is curious that I have seen a copy of a MS. letter 
from Edmund Mason to Routledgc (I think) after the Lee difliculty 
at the battle of Monmouth, out of which, it was thought by the 
indiscreet, personal difficulty might grow, in which Mason says 
‘ Have no fear, I have known W. from boyhood, and he never 
had but one opinion of the duels,’ &c. &c. It has been the most 
tempestuous teapot you ever heard. Meanwhile I have been as 
happy as a king, with my queen and my prince imperial under the 
trees here on the island. We are all well, and you would not think 
it was all vanity, this writing, if you could see the eager circle of 
children and old men and maidens, to whom I read the monthly 
‘ Virginians,’ with shouts of merriment and sometimes even a tear. 
We wonder if you will ever come back again, or if we are henceforth 
to shake hands with you at this long stretch; but your kindest 
memory does not go away. I am a sinner never to have sent you 
a solitary line before now. I give it an edge by two extracts—the 
one from Philadelphia, the other from New Orleans.—Good-bye. 
Think of us sometimes who think of you.—^Yours affectionately, 

“George W. Curtis.” 

We went abroad in the summer of 1858, and stayed some time 
at Heidelberg, where my father was engaged on No. 11. It was 
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lovely weather, ami music was in the air; the students used to 
sing at night as they marched along the streets. Some of the 
stiulents were the sons of certain good Scotch friends; they used 
to come and smoke with him and talk with him : Scots, Germans, 
Britons, all seemed to he enjoying the sunshine and the pleasant 
season. 

Uc must have gone abroad again later in the year. 


“ W. M. T. to Dr. John Bbown. 

“ Hotbl ues Dbux Monuks, Res d’Antis, 

“ Paris, November 4,1858. 

“ My dkar Dr. John, —Your kind note has followed me liither. 
1 have many a time thought of you, and of writing to you, but it’s 
the ol<l story—work, dinners, spasms, and da capo. I have nothing 
Bi)ecially cheerful to say about myseltj and don’t like ‘ The A^rginians ’ 
half so much as you do. Very good writing, but it ought to have 
been at its present stage of the story at No. 10. I dawdled fatally 
between 5 and 10. I send no condolcmcnts about the departure 
of your good old father. He was ready, I suppose, and his passport 
made out for his journey. Next comes our little turn to pack up 
and depart. To stay is well enough, but shall we be very sorry to 
go! What more is there in life that we haven’t tried? What 
that we have tried is so very much worth repetition or endurance ? 
I have just come from a beef-steak and potatoes (one fi-anc), a bottle 
of claret (five francs), both excellent of their kind, but we can part 
from them without a very sore pang, and note that we shall get no 
greater pleasure than these from this time to the end of our days. 
Wliat in a greater pleasure? Gratified ambition, accumulation of 
money—what ? Fniition of some sort of desire, perhaps ? When one 
is twenty, yes; but at forty-seven! Here I am snarling aw-ay at 
the old poco-ciuante theme. How good-natured you are not to be 
tired of me! 

"... Oh how cold my back is, how cold the weather is, how 
stupid this letter is, how much better it would be sitting by 
the fire reailing that stupid book than writing this stupid note. 
From the tone of this note, don’t yon think I had better take a 
10 d 
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grain of bine pill to-night. Good-night Doctor, good-night madam, 
good-night children. 

“ P.S .—My mother goes on remarkably well, so well that I 
think I may soon go home.” 

In “Hand Immemor,” that book of remembrance published 
after my father’s death by the Hon. W. B. Heed, some time 
American Minister to China, and to the last a warm and faithful 
friend, there is a notiee of “ The Virginians,” dated Shanghai. 

“ In one of his letters to me long ago, Thackeray, when he 
was projecting ‘The Virginians,’ told me he should use ‘Esther 
de Berdt’ (an ancestress of whom Mr. Reed had written a little 
memoir), and now I see his heroines are Hetty and Theodosia, 
from the same rank of life—almost the only pure one then—to 
which my ‘Hetty’ belonged. But what beautiful, heart-stirring 
things one meets in his books; I can’t help copying one of 
them. . . . 

“You will think I have very little to do or record to 
have time to make so long extracts, but the magic words 
touched me.” 

“On my appointment to China,” Mr. Reed continues, 
“ Thackeray was among the first to congratulate me, at the same 
time begging me, as he seemed to take for granted that my route 
to the East would be what by an old misnomer is called Overland, 
to stop with him in London. It was not till my return in the 
spring of ’59 that we met again. From Malta I wrote to ask 
him, having due regard to economy and to the odour of official 
station which still hung round me, to get me suitable lodgings in 
London.” 

“Mauriot’s Hotxl, 1 Reosnt Stbsrt, 

“ Waterloo Place, April 2,1859. 

“ My DEAic Reed,— This is the best place for you, I think— 
two bishops already in the house; country gentlefolks and American 
envoys especially affect it. Mr. Maurigy says you may come for a 
day at the rate of ten guineas a week, with rooms very clean and 
nice, which I have just gone over, and go away at the day’s end 
if you disapprove. 
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“The enclosed note is about the Athenseuni, where you may 
like to look in. I wrote to Lord Stanhope, who is on the com¬ 
mittee, to put you up. I won’t bore you by asking you to dinner 
until we see how matters are. Of course you will consort with 
bigger wigs than yours always, W. M. Thackeray.” 
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CHAPTER I 

IN WHICH ONE OF THE VIRGINIANS VISITS HOME 

O N the library wall of one of the most famous writers of 
America, there hang two crossed swords, which his relatives 
wore in the gresit War of Independence. The one sword 
was gallantly drawn in the service of the King, the other was the 
wcsipon of a brave and honoured Republican soldier. The possessor 
of the harmless traphy has earned for himself a name alike honoured 
in his ancestors’ country and his own, where genius such as his has 
always a iwaceful welcome. 

Tlie ensuing history reminds me of yonder swords in the 
historian’s study at Boston. In the Itevolutionary War, the 
subjects of this story, natives of America, and children of tlie Old 
Dominion, found themselves engaged on different sides in the 
quarrel, coming together peaceably at its conclusion, as brethren 
should, their love never having materially diminished, however 
angrily the contest divided them. The colonel in scarlet, and the 
general in blue and buff, hang side by side in tlie wainscoted parlour 
of the Warringtons, in England, where a descendant of one of the 
brothers has shown their portraits to me, with many of the letters 
which they wrote, and the books and papers which belonged to 
them. In the Warrington family, and to distinguisli them from 
other personages of that respectable race, those effigies have always 
J^no by the name of “The Virginians”; by which name their 
memoirs are christened. 

They both of them passed much time in Europe. They lived 
just on the verge of that Old World from which we are drifting 
away so swiftly. They were familiar with many varieties of men 
and fortune. Their lot brought them into contact with person¬ 
ages of whom we read only in books, who seem alive, as I rcml in 
the Virginians’ letters regarding them, whose voices I almost fancy 
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I hear, as I read the yellow pages written scores of years since, 
blotted with the boyish tears of di8iii)pointcd ])assion, dntifidly 
despatched after famous Ixills and ceremonies of the grand Old 
World, scribbled by camp-fires, or out of prison: nay, tliere is one 
that has a bullet through it, and of which a greater portion of the 
text is blotted out with the blood of the l)carer. 

Tliese letters had probably never been preserved, but for the 
affectionate thrift of one person, to whom they never failed in their 
dutiful correspondence. Their mother kept all her sons’ letters, 
from the very firet, in which Henry, the younger of the twins, 
sends his love to his brother, then ill of a s])rain at his gnuid- 
father’s house of Ciwtlcwood, in Virginia, and thanks his grandt)apa 
for a horse which he rides with his tutor, down to the last, “ from 
my beloved son,” which reiiehed her but a few hours before her 
death. The venerable lady never visited Europe, save once with 
her parents in the reign of George the Second; took refuge in 
Richmond when the house of Castlewood was burned down during 
the war; and was cjUlcd Madam Esmond ever after that event; 
never caring much for the name or family of Warrington, which 
she held in very slight estimation as compared to her own. 

The letters of the Virginiiins, as the reader will presently sec, 
from specimens to be shown to him, are by no means fidl. They 
arc hints rather than descriptions—indications and outlines chiefly: 
it may be, that the present writer has mistaken the forms, and 
filled in the colour wrongly: but, iwring over the documents, 
I have tricil to imagine the situation of the writer, where he was, 
and by what persons surrounded. I have drawn the figures as 
I fancied they were; set down conversations as I think I might 
have heard them; and so, to the best of my ability, endeavoured 
to revivify the bygone times and people. With what success the 
task has been .accomplished, with what profit or amusement to 
himself, the kind reader will please to determine. 

One summer morning in the year 1756, and in the reign of 
his Majesty King George the Second, the Ymmg Rachel, 
Virginian ship, Edward Franks master, came up the Avon river 
on her happy return from her annual voyage to the Potomac. 
She proceeded to Bristol with the tide, and moored in the stream 
as near as {rossible to Trail’s wharf, to which she was consignc<l. 
Mr. Trail, her jrart owner, who could survey his ship from his 
counting-house windows, straightway took boat and came up her 
side. The owner of the Yaang Rachel, a large grave man 
in his own hair, and of a demure aspect, gave the hand of 
welcome to Captain Franks, who stood on his deck, and con- 
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gnvtulatecl the Captain upon the speedy and fortunate voyage 
which ho had made. And remarking that we ought to Ixj 
thankful to Heaven for its mercies, ho proceeded presently to 
business by asking particulars relative to cargo and passengers. 

Franks was a pleasant man, who loved a joke. “ We have,” 
says he, “ but yonder ugly negro boy, who is fetching the trunks, 
and a passenger who has the state cabin to himself.” 

Mr. Trail looked as if he would have preferred more mercies 
from Heaven. “ Confound you, Franks, and your luck! The 
Duke William, which came in last week, brought fourteen, and 
she is not half of our tonnage.” 

“And this p-issenger, who has the whole cabin, don’t jmy 
nothin’,” continued the Captain. “Swear now, it will do you 
good, Mr. Trail, indeed it will. I have tried the medicine.” 

“A passenger take the whole cabin and not iiayl Gracious 
mercy, are you a fool. Captain Franks 1 ” 

“ Ask the passenger himself, for here he comes.” And, as the 
master spoke, a young man of some nineteen years of age came 
up the hatchway. He had a cloak and a sword under his arm, 
and was dressed in deep mourning, and called out, “ Gumbo, you 
idiot, why don’t you fetch the baggage out of the cabin ? Well, 
shipmate, our journey is ended. You will see all the little folks 
to-night whom you have been talking about. Give my love to 
Polly, and Betty, and Little Tommy; not forgetting my duty to 
Mrs. Franks. I thought, yestcKlay, the voyage would never 
be done, and now I am almost sorry it is over. That little 
berth in my cabin looks very comfortable now I am going to 
lo.ave it.” 

Mr. Trail scowled at the young passenger who had paid no 
money for his passage. He scarcely nodded his head to the 
stranger, when Captain Franks said, “'riiis here gentleman is 
Mr. 'rrail, sir, whose name you have a-hecnl of.” 

“It’s pretty well known in Bristol, sir,” says Mr. Trail 
majestically. 

“And this is Mr. Warrington, Madame Esmond Warrington’s 
son, of Castlewood,” continued the Captain. 

The British merchant’s hat was instantly off his head, and the 
owner of the beaver was making a prodigious number of bows, as 
if a crown prince were before him. 

“ Gracious powers, Mr. Warrington ! This is a delight indeed! 
What a crowning mercy that your voyage should have been so 
prosperous! You must have my Imt to go on shore. Let me 
cordially and respectfully welcome you to England: let mo shake 
your hand as the son of my benefactress and patroness, Mrs. 
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Esmond Warrington, whose name is known and honoured on Bristol 
’Change, I warrant you. Isn’t it, Franks 1 ” 

“ 'rhere’s no sweeter tobsicco comes from Virginia, and no liettcr 
brand than the Throe Castles,” says Mr. Franks, drawing a great 
brass tobacex)-box from his pocket, and thrusting a quid into his 
jolly mouth. “ You don’t know what a comfort it is, sir j you’ll 
tiike to it, bless you, as you grow older. Won’t he, Mr. Traill 
I wish you had ten shiploads of it instentl of one. You might 
h.ave ten shiploads: I’ve told Mariam Esmond so; I’ve rode over 
her plantation; she treats me like a lord when I go to the house; 
she don’t grmlgc me the best of wine, or keep me cooling my 
heels in the counting-room, as some folks docs ” (with a look at 
Mr. Trail). “ She is a real-born lady, she is ; an<l might have a 
thousand hogsheads as easy as her hundreds, if there were but 
hands enough.” 

“I have lately engaged in the Guinea trade, and could supply 
her Ladyship with any numl)er of healthy young negroes before 
next fall,” said Mr. Trail obserpiiously. 

“ We arc averse to the purclnuse of negroes from Africa,” said 
the young gentleman coldly. “My granrlfather and my mother 
have always objected to it, and I do not like to think of selling or 
buying the poor wretches.” 

“ It is for their good, my dear young sir; for their temporal 
and their spiritual gootl! ” cried Mr. Trail. “ And we purahase 
the poor crciitures only for their Ix^ncfit; let me talk this m.attcr 
over with you at my own house. I can introduce you to a happy 
home, a Christian family, and a British merchant’s honest fare. 
Can’t I, Captain Franks 1 ” 

“ Can’t say,” growled the Captain. “ Never asked me to take 
bite or sup at your table. Asked mo to psalm-singing once, and to 
hear Mr. Wanl preach : don’t care for them sort of cntcrfciinments.” 

Not choosing to take any notice of this remark, Mr. Trail con¬ 
tinued in his low tone: “ Business is business, my dear young sir, and 
I know, ’tis only my duty, the duty of all of us, to cidtivate the fniits 
of the earth in their season. As the heir of Lady Esmond’s estate ; 
for I speak, I believe, to the heir of that great property-” 

The young gentleman made a bow— 

“I would urge upon you, at the very earliest moment, the 
propriety, the duty of increasing the ample means with which 
Heaven has blessed you. As an honest factor, I could not do 
otherwise: as a pmdent man, should I scruple to speak of what 
will tend to your profit and minel No, my dear Mr. George.” 

“ My name is not George ; my name is Henry,” said the young 
man as he turned his head away, and his eyes fill^ with tears, 
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“Gracious iwwers ! what do you mean, sir^ iJid you not say 
you were my lauly’s heirl aud is not George Esmond Warrington, 
Esq.-” 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool! ” cried Mr. Franks, striking the 
merchant a tough blow on his sleek sides, as the young lad turned 
away. “ Don’t you see the young geutlemuu a-swahbing his eyes, 
and note his black clothes 1 ” 

“ Wliat do you mean. Captain Franks, by laying your hand on 
your owners 1 Mr. George is the heir; I know the Colonel’s will 
well enough.” 

“Mr. George is there,” said the Captain, pointing with his 
thumb to tho deck. 

“ Where 1 ” cries the factor. 

“ Mr. George is there ! ” rcitenit»;d the Captain, again lifting up 
his finger towards the toi>niiist, or the sky beyond. “ He is dead 
a year, sir, eome next 9th of July. He would go out with General 
Braddock on that dreiidful business to the Belle Bivihre. He aud 
a thousand more never came back again. Every man of them was 
murdered as he fell. You know the Indian way, Mr. Trail?” 
And here the Captain passed his hand nipidly round his head. 
“ Honible! ain’t it, sir ? horrible ! He was a fine young man, 
tho very picture of this one; only his hair was black, which is now 
hanging in a bloody Indian wigwam. He was often and often on 
board of the Ymmg Rachel, and W’ould have his chests of books 
broke ux)cn on deck before they W'as lauded. He was a shy aud 
silent young gent: not like this one, which was the merriest, 
wildest young fellow, full of his songs and fun. He took on 
dreadful at tho nows; •went to his bed, had that fever which lays 
so uiaujt of ’em by tho heels along that swampy Potomac, but he’s 
got better on tho voyage: the voyage makes every one better; and, 
in course, tho young gentleman can’t be for ever a-crying after a 
brother who dies and leaves him a great fortune. Ever since we 
sighted Ireland he has been quite gay aud happy, only he would go 
off at times, when he was most meiry, saying, ‘ I wish my deaicst 
Geor^ could cqjoy this hero sight along with me,’ and Avhen you 
mentioned the t’othcr’s name, you sec, ho couldn’t stand it.” And 
the honest Captain’s own eyes filled with tears, as he turned aud 
looked towards the object of his compassion. 

Mr. Trail assumed a lugubrious countenance befitting the tragic 
compliment with which he prepared to greet tho young Virginian ; 
but tho latter answered him very curtly, declined his offers of 
hospitality, and only stayed in Mr. Trail’s house long enough to 
<hink a glass of wine and to take uj) a sum of money of which ho 
stood in need. But ho and Captain Franks parted on the very 
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nwiiost terms, ami all the little ereiy of the Yuim;/ JiaM 
cheered from the ehiit’e side as their jjiissorigor lell it. 

A":iiii aud again Harry AVarriugtou anil his brotlier Iu«l pored 
over tile English map, and dctiTinincd upon the course which they 
should take ujwn arriving at Home. All Americans who love the 
old country—and what gently-nurtured man or woman of Anglo- 
Saxon race does not ?—have ere this reliearsed their English travels, 
aud visited in fancy the sixits with which their hopes, their iiarents’ 
fond stories, their friends’ descriptions, have rendered them ianiiliar. ' 
There are few things to me more affecting in the history of the 
quarrel which divided the two great nations than the recurrence of 
that wonl Home, as used by the younger towards the elder country. 
Harry Warrington had his chart laid out. Before London, ami its 
glorious temples of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s; its grim Tower, 
where the bravo and loyal had shed their blood, from Wallace down 
to Balmcrino and Kilmarnock, piticHl by gentle hearts;—before the 
awful window at Whitehall, whence the martyr Charles had issued, 
to kneel once more, and then ascend to heaven;—before Playhouses, 
Parks, and Palaces, wondrous resorts of wit, ideasure, and splendour; 
—before ShaksiJearc’s Itesting-plaw under the tall spire whicli rises 
by Avon, amidst the sw'eet Warwickshire piistures;—before Derby, 
and Falkirk, and Culloden, where the cause of honour and loyalty 
hail fallen, it might be to rise no more:—before all these points in 
their pilgrimage there was one which the young Virginian brotliers 
held even more sacred, and tliat was the home of their family,— 
that old Caatlewood in Hampshire, about which their parents liad 
talked so fondly. P’rom Bristol to Bath, from Bath to Salisbury, 
to Winchester, to Hextou, to Jlotiie; they knew the way, and had 
mapped the journey many and many a time. 

We must fancy our American tmveller to l)c a hiuidsome young 
fellow, who.se suit of siiblcs only mmlc him look the more interesting. 
The plump landlady from her bur, surrounded ])y her china and 
punch-lwwls, and stout gilded bottles of strong waters, and glitter¬ 
ing rows of silver flagons, looke<l kindly after the young gentleman 
as he iiasscd through the inn-hall from his {Mst-chuise, and the 
obsequious chamberlain bowed him uiatiiirs to the “ Rose ” or the 
“ Dolphin.” The trim chambermaid dropixsl her licst curtsey for 
his fee, and Gumbo, in the inn-kitchen, where the townsfolk drank 
their mug of ale by the great fire, bragged of his young nuister’s 
splendid house in Virginia, and of the immense wealth to which he 
was heir. The post-chaise whirled the traveller through tho most 
delightful home-scenery his eyes had ever lighted on. If English 
landscaiH) is pleasant to the American of the present day, who must 
needs contrast the rich woods and glowing pastures, aud picturesque 
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Hnicut villiiges of the old country with the rotigli asiicct of his own, 
^>w much plcuaanter miwt Hairy Wanington’a coiirec have been, 
whoso jounw/a had Ml through swamixi and forest solitudes from 
me Viiginian ordinary to another log-house at the end of the day’s 
route, and who now lighted suddenly upon the busy, happy, splendid 
scene of English summer 1 And the high-road, a Jiimdrcd yeara ago, 
was not that grass-grown desert of tlic present time. It was alive 
with constant travel and ti'aflic: the country towns and inns 
swiirmed with life luid gaiety. The ponderous waggon, Avitli its 
ImjIIs and plodding team; the light i>ost-coach that achieved the 
journey from the “White Hart,” Salisbury, to the “Swan Avith 
Tavo Necks,” London, in tAvo days; the strings of pack-horses that 
had not yet left the road; my Lord’s gilt })ost-chaisc and six, Asith 
the outriders galloping on ahead; the country sipiire’s great coacli 
and heavy Flanders marcs ; the farmers trotting to market, or the 
parson jolting to the cathctiral toAvn on Dumpling, his Avife k'hind 
on the pillion—all these crowding sights and brisk people gi-ceted 
the young traveller on his summer journey. Hodge the fanner’s 
boy took off his hat, and Polly the milkmaid bobbed a curtsey, as 
the cliaise whirleil over the pleasant village green, and the white- 
headed children lifted their chubby faces and cheered. Tlie church- 
spires glisteinxl with gold, the cottage-gables glared in sunshine, the 
great elms murmured in summer, or cast pur|)le shadows oatt the 
grass. Young Warrington ncA’er had had such a glorious day, or 
witnessed a scene so delightful. To be nineteen years of age, Avith 
high health, high spirits, and a full purse, to be making j'our fii-st 
journey, and rolling through tlie country in a post-chaise at nine 
miles an hour—0 happy youtli! almost it makes one young to 
think of him! But Harry Avas too eager to give more than a 
passing glance at the Abbey at Bath, or gaze Avith more tlian a 
moment’s AA’ondcr at the mighty Minster of Salisbury. Until he 
behehl Home it seemed to him ho had no eyes for any other place. 

At last the young gentleman’s post-chaise droAV up at the rustic 
inn on Castlewood Green, of Avhich his grandsire had many a time 
talked to him, and which bears as its ensign, swinging from an elm 
near the inn porch, the 'Three Castles of the Esmond family. They 
haxl a sign, too, over the gateway of Castlewood House, Tiearing the 
same cognisance. 'This Avas the hatchment of Francis, Lord Castle- 


wood, who now lay in the chaiicl hard by, his son reigning in his stead. 

Harry Warrington had often heard of Francis, Lord Castlc- 
'vood. It was for Frank’s sake, and for his great Ioa’c towards the 
hoy, that Colonel Esmond determined to forego his claim to the 
English estates and rank of his family, and retired to Virginia. 
The young man had led a wild youth; ho had fought Avith dis- 
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tinction inidcr Miirlborongh; ho had inamed a foreign lady, and 
most lamentably adoptwl her religion. At one time ho luul been a 
Jacobite (for loyalty to the sovereign was ever hereditiiry in the 
Esmond family), but luul received some slight or injury from the 
Prince, which had caused him to rally to King George’s side. He 
had, on his second marriage, renounced the errors of Poiicry whii.h 
he had temporarily embraced, and returned to the Estoblishctl 
Chim:h agiiin. He had, from his constant support of the King 
and the Minister of the time being, been rewanled by His Majesty 
George the Second, and died an English jieer. An earl’s coronet 
now hgnretl on the hatchment which hung over Castlewood gate - - 
and there was an end of the jolly gentleman, lictwci'.ii Colonel 
Esmond, who had hccomo his stepfather, and his Lordship there 
had ever been a brief but affectionate correspondence—on the 
Colonel’s part especially, who loved his stepson, and had a hundred 
stories to tell about him to his grandchildren. Madame Esmond, 
however, said she could see nothing in her half-brother. He was 
didl, e.\cept when he drank too niiui wine, and that, to be sun!, 
was every day at dinner. Then he was boisterous, and his con¬ 
versation not pleasant. He was good-looking—yes—a fine tall 
stout animal; she had rather her Injys shoidd follow a different 
model. In spite of the grandfather’s encomium of the late lord, 
the boys had no very great respect for their kinsman’s memory. 
The lails and their mother were stiiunch Jacobites, though having 
every rcsiujct for his present Majesty; but right was right, and 
nothing could make their hearts swerve from their allegiance to the 
descendants of the martyr Charle.s. 

With a beating heart Harry Warrington walked from the inn 
towanls the house where his grandsirc’s youth luul liceu iwuiscd. 
The little village green of Castlewood slopes down towards the 
river, which is Bi)annc<l by an old bridge of a single broad arch, and 
from this the ground rises gnulually tou-ards the house, grey with 
many gables and buttresses, and bimkod by a darkling w(xk1. An 
old man sat at the wicket on a stone bench in front of the great 
arched entrance to the house, over which the carl’s hatchment was 
hanging. An old dog wsis crouched at the man’s feet. Immedi¬ 
ately above the ancient sentry at the gate was an open casement 
with some homely flowers in the window, from behind which good- 
humoured girls’ faces were peeping. They were watching the 
young traveller dressed in black as he walked up gazing towards 
the castle, and the ebony attendant who followed the gentleman’s 
steps also acjcoutrcd in mourning. So was he at the gate in 
mourning, and the girls when they came out had black ribbons. 

To Harry’s siur])risc, the old man accosted him by his name. 
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“You have had a nice ride to Hextuii, Master Harry, and the 
sorrel carried you well.” 

“ I think you must be Lockwootl,” said Harry, with rather a 
tremulous voice, holding out his hand to the old man. His gnuul- 
father had often told him of Lockwood, and how he had siccom- 
]Kinied the Colonel and the young Viscount in Marlborough’s wars 
forty years ago. The veteran seemed imzzlcd by the mark of 
affection which Harry extended to him. The old dog gazed at the 
newcomer, and then went and put his henxl between his knees. 
“I have heard of you often. How did you know my namcl” 

“They say I forget most things,” says the old man, with a 
smile; “but I ain’t so bad os tJiat quite. Only this moruin’, 
when you went out, my darter says, ‘ Father, do you know why 
you have a hlaek coat onV ‘In course 1 know why 1 have a 
black coat,’ says I. ‘My Lord is dead. They say ’twaa a foul 
blow, and Master Frank is my Lord now, and Master Harry ’— 
why, what have you done since you’ve went out this morning 1 
Why, you have a-grow’d taller and changed your hair—though I 
kuow —I know you." 

One of the young women had tripped out by this time from the 
iwrter’s lodge, and dropped the stranger a pretty curtsey. “ Grand¬ 
father sometimes does not recollect very well,” she said, iwintiiig 
to her head. “ Your honour seems to have heard of Lockwood i ” 

“ And you, have you never heard of Colonel Henry Esmond 1 ” 

“ He was Captain and Major in Webb’s Foot, and I was with 
him in two campaigns sure enough,” cries Lockwood. “Wasn’t 
I, Ponto?” 

“ The Colonel as married Viscountess Ihichcl, my late Lonl’s 
mother 1 and went to live amongst the Indians 1 We have heard of 
him. Sure we have his picture in oiu* gallery, and hissclf i>aiutcd it.” 

“ Wont to live in Virginia, and died there seven ycara ago, and 
I am his grandson.” 

“ Lord, your honour! Why, your honour’s skin’s us white as 
mine,” cries Molly. “ Grandfather, do you hear this 1 His honour 
is Colonel Esmond’s grandson thiit used to send you tobacco, and 
his honour have come all the way from Virginia.” 

“To see you, Lockwood,” says the young man, “and the 
lamily. I only set foot on English ground yesterday, and my first 
visit is for home. I may see the house, though the fiunily are 
from homol” Molly dared to say Mra. Barker would let his 
honour see the house, and Harry Warrington made his way m^ross 
the court, seeming to know the jdacc us well as if he had been 
1*0111 there. Miss Molly thought, who followed, aceompauied by 
Mr. Gumbo making her a profusion of polite bows and speeches. 
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CHAPTER n 

i.V imicil lUKRY HAS TO PAY TOR IHS SUPPER 

C OLONEL ESMOND’S gramlson rtiiig for a whilo at hia 
ancestors’ house of Oastlcwood, before any one within seemed 
inelined to notice his summons. The sm-vant, who at length 
issucil from the <loor, seemeil to be very little alleetcd by the an¬ 
nouncement that the visitor was a relation of the family. The 
lamily was away, and in their alisenee John cared very little for 
their relatives, but wiis eager to get iKiek to his game at caixls with 
Thoniiis in the window-scat. The housekccijer was busy getting 
ready for my Lonl and )ny Liuly, who were expected that evening. 
Only by strong entreaties could Harry g?iin leave to see my Lady’s 
sitting-room and the picture-room, where, sure enough, was a por- 
tniit of his grandfatlier in periwig <'uid broast])late, the counterpart 
of their picture in Yirginiii, and a likeness of his gnindmothor, as 
Lady Ciistlcwood, in a yet earlier habit of Charles the Second’s 
time; her neck bare, her fair golden hair waving over her shoulders 
in ringlets wliich he rcmcmlwrcil to have seen snowy white. Enmi 
the contemplation of these sights the sulky housekeeper drove him. 
Her family was about to aiTive. There was niy Lmly the Countess, 
and my Lord and his brother, and the young Itulies and the Bar¬ 
oness, Avho Wiis to have the state bedroom. Who was the Baroness ? 
The Baroness Bernstein, the young ladies’ aunt. Harry wrote 
down his name on a paper from his own ]K)cket-bouk, and laid it 
on a table in the hall. “ Henry Esmond Warrington, of Castle- 
wood in Virginia, anived in Eughind yesterday—staying at the 
‘ Three Castles ’ in the vilhige.” The laeciuoys rose up from their 
eanls to oijcn the demr to him, in order to get their “ vails,” and 
Gumbo quitted the .bench at the gate, where he had been talking 
with old Lockwood the porter, who took Harry’s guinea, hardly 
knowing the meaning of the gift. During the visit to the home 
of his fathers, Harry had only seen little Polly’s countenance that 
was tlic least unselfish or kindly; ho walked away, not earing to 
own how disappointed ho was, and what a damp had l)ccn struck 
ui)ou him by the aspect of the place. They ought to luivu known 
liim. Had any of them ridden up to his house in Virginia, whether 
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tlic master were present or iil)sent, the guests would have been 
made weleome, and, in sight of his ancestors’ hall, ho had to go and 
ask for a dish of bacon and eggs at a country alchoiLsc ! 

After his dinner, he went to the bridge and siit on it, looking 
towards the ohl house, behind which the sun was descending as the 
rooks came cawing home to their nests in the elms. His young 
fancy pictured to itself many of the auecstora of whom his motlicr 
and grandsirc had told him. He fancied knights and Inmtsmcii 
crossing the ford- -cavaliers of King Charles’s clays; my Lord Castle- 
wood, his grandmother’s first husband, riding out with hawk and 
hound. The recollection of his dearest lost brother came back to 
him as he indulged in these reveries, and smote him with a pang 
of exceeding tenderness and longing, insomuch that the youtig man 
hung his head and felt his sorrow renewed for the dc:ir friend and 
comi)aniou with whom, until of late, all his pleasures and griefs 
had been shared. As he sat plunged in his own thoughts, whicrh 
were mingled up with the mechanical clinking of the blacksmith’s 
forge hard by, the noises of the evening, the fcdk of the rooks, and 
the calling of the birds, round a1x)ut—a couple of young men on 
horseback dashed over the bridge. One of them, with an oath, 
called him a foul, and told him to keep out of the way; the other, 
who fancied he might have jostled the foot-passenger, and possibly 
might have sent him over the iranipct, pushed on more (piickly 
wlicu he reached the other side of the water, calling likewise to 
Tom to come on; and the pair of young gentlemen were up the hill 
on their way to the house before Harry had recovered himself from 
his surprise at their appciirancc, and wnith at their lajhaviour. In 
a minute or two, this advanced guard was followed by two livery- 
servants on horseback, who scowled at the young traveller on the 
bridge a true British welcome of Curse you, who are you ? After 
these, in a minute or two, Ciuiie a coach-and-six, a ponderous vehicle 
having need of the horses which drew it, and containing three ladies, 
a couple of maids, and an armed man on a scat behind the carriage. 
Three handsome pale faces looked out at Harry Warrington as the 
carriage passed over the bridge, and did not return the salute which, 
recognising the family arms, he gave it. The gentleman behind the 
carriage glared at him haughtily. Harry felt terribly alone. He 
thought he would go back to Captain Franks. The liachd and 
her little tossing cabin seemed a cheery spot in comparison to that 
on which he stood. Tho inn folks did not know his name of War¬ 
rington. They told him that was my Lady in the coiudi, witli her 
Btei)-daughtcr, my Lady Maria, and her daughter, my Lady Fanny ; 
and the young gentleman hi the grey frock was Mr. William, and 
ho with powder on the chestnut was my Lord. It was the latter 
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had sworn the loudest, and called him a fool; audit was the;,'re/ 

frock wliicii had uoariy galloped ILury into the ditch. 

The laiidlonl of the “ TJireo Castlea ” had ahowu Hany a hed- 
ciiambor, but he had refused to have his portmanteaux unj)ac]ccd, 
thinking that, for a certainty, the folks at the gi-eat house would 
invite him to theirs. One, two, three houi-s iMissetl, and there 
came no invitation. Harry was fain to have his trunks open at 
last, and to call for his slippers and gown. Just before dark, about 
two hours after the arrival of the first carriage, a second chariot 
with four horses had passed over the bridge, and a stout, high- 
coloured liwly, with a very dark pair of eyes, had looked hard at 
Mr. Warrington. That was the Bareness Bernstein, the.,landlady 
said, my Lord’s aunt, and Harry remembered the first Lady Castle- 
wood had come of a German family. Earl, and Countess, and 
Baroness, aud postillions, and gentlemen and iioiscs, had all dis¬ 
appeared behind the castle gate, and Harry was fain to go to bed 
at last, in the most mdaucholy mood and with a cruel souse of 
neglect and loneliness in his young heart. Ho coidd not sleep, 
ami, 1)csidcs, ere long, heard a prodigious noise, and cursing, and 
giggling, and screaming from my landlady’s bar, which would have 
served to keep him awake. 

Then GuraWs voice was hcanl without, remonstrating, “ You 
cannot go in, sar—my master asleep, sar! ” but a shrill voice, with 
many oaths, which Harry Warrington recognised, citrscd Gumbo 
for a stupid, negro woolly pate, and he was i)ushcd iiside, giving 
entrance to a flood of oaths into the room, and a young gcntlcmau 
beliiud them. 

“ Beg your iiardon. Cousin Warrington,” crial the young bhos- 
phemer, “ arc you aslecj) ? Beg your pardon for riding you over 
on the britlge. Didn’t know you—course shouldn’t have done it 
—thought it w'iis a lawyer with a writ—dressed in black, you 
know. Gad! thought it was Nathan come to nab me.” Aud 
Mr. William laughed iiicoliereutly. It was evident that he was 
excited with liquor. 

“ You did me great honour to mistake me for a sherifFs officer. 
Cousin,” says Harry, with great gnivity, sitting up in his tali 
nightcap. 

“ Gad! I thought it was Nathan, aud was going to send you 
souse into the river. But I ask your paidon. You see I had 
been drinking at the ‘Bell’ at Hexton, and the punch is good 
at the ‘ Bell ’ at Hexton. Hullo, you Davis! a bowl of punch ; 
d’you hear ? ” 

“ I have hml my share for to-night. Cousin, and I should think 
you have,” Harry continues, always in the dignified style. 
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Yon want mo to go, Cousin WJiiit’s-yoiir-nanio, I w'o, Mr. 
fmm said, with gravity. “You want me to go, and they want 
mo to come, and / didn’t want to come. / stud. Id SCO hnn 
lumgal first— that’s what I said. Why should I trouble myself 
t(i ooinc down all alone of an evening, and look alter a fellow I 
<lon’t care a pin for. Z.ackly what I tKiid. Zaekly what Castle- 
wood Biiid. Why the devil should lie go down? Castlcwood says, 
and so said my Lady, hut the Ban)Up.s8 would have you. It’s 
all the Baroness’s doing, and if she says a thing it must be done; 
so you must just get up and come.” Mr. Esmond delivered these 
wonls with the most amiable rapidity and indistinctness, running 
them into one another, and tacking about the room as he simke. 
But the young Virginian was in great wrath. “ I tell you what. 
Cousin,” ho crietl, “ I won’t move for the Countess, or for the 
J’liironesa, or for all the cousins in Castlcwooil.” And wlien the 
landlonl entered the chamber with the Iwwl of punch, which Mr. 
Esmond had ordered, the young gentleman in bed called out fiercely 
to the host to turn that sot out of the room. 

“Sot, you little toliaeconist! Sot, you Cherokee!” screams 
out Mr. William. “Jump out of bed, and I’ll drive my sword 
timnigh your Ixidy. Why didn’t I do it to-day when I took you 
for a bailiff—a confoundwl pettifogging bum-liailiir?” And he 
went on screeching more oaths and incoherences, until the landlord, 
the drawer, the hostler, and all the folks of the kitchen were 
brought to lead him away. After which Han-y Warrington closed 
Ids tent round him in sulky wrath, and, no doubt, finally went fast 
to sleep. 

My landlord was very much more obsequious on the next 
morning when he met his young guest, haviug now fully leanied his 
name and quality. Other messengers had come from the cjistle on 
the previous night to bring both the young gentlemen home, and 
jioor Mr. William, it appeared, had returned in a wheelbarrow, 
iieing not altogether unaccustomed to that mode of conveyance. 

“ lie never remembers nothin’ alwut it the next day. lie is of a 
real kind nature, Mr. William,” tho landlord voweil, “ and the men 
get crowns and half-crowns from him by saying that he beat them 
over-night when he was in liquor. He’s tho devil when he’s tipsy, 
Mr. William, but when he is sober he is the very kindest of young 
gentlemen.” 

As nothing is unknown to writers of biographies of the present 
kind, it may be as well to state what hail occurred within the 
walls of Castlcwood House, whilst Harry Warrington was without, 
awaiting some token of recognition from his kinsmen. On their 
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arrival at home the family hmi found the paper on which the lad’s 
name was insuril)ed, and his appearance occasioned a little domestic 
council. My Ijord Oiwtlcwoo<l supjmsed that must have Ixicn the 
young gentleman whom they had seen on tlic bridge, and as tlicy 
liiul not drowned him tliey must invite him. Let a m.an go down 
with the proper messages, let a servant carry a note. Lady Fanny 
thought it would be more civil if one of the brothers would go to 
their kinsman, csiiecially considering the original greeting which 
tlicy li!ul given. I^ord Castlcwood had not the slightest objection 
to his brother William going—yes, William should go. Upon this 
Mr. William said (with a yet stronger expression) that he would 1x5 
hiinged if ho would go. Lmly Maria thought the young gcntlcm.an 
whom they hafl remarked at the bridge was a pretty fellow enough. 
Oastlewood is drt'adfully dull, I am sure neither of my brothers 
do anything to make it amusing. He may be vulgjir—no doubt he 
is vidgar—butdet us see tlus American. Such was Lady Maria’s 
opinion. Liidy Ciwtlcwood wiis neither for inviting nor for refusing 
him, but for delaying. “Wait till your aunt comes, children; 
perhaps the Baroness won’t like to see the young mau; at lecist, 
lest us consult her before we ask him.” And so the hospitality 
to be offered by his nearest kinsfolk to poor Harry Warrington 
remained yet in .abeyance. 

At length the cquip<agc of the Baroness Bernstein m.adc its 
apiK)ar.a5ic5c, and wlmtcvcr doubt there might 1x5 as to the reception 
of the Virginian stranger, there was no Lock of enthusiasm in this 
generous family regiinling their wealthy and powerful kinswomfui. 
Tlie statc-chaml5cr had .alre.ady been prepared for her. The cook 
had arrive.d the previous day with instructioiis to get ready a 
8upp(5r for her such as her Ladyship likal. The fciblc sparklal 
with old plate, .and was set in the o.ak dining-room with the pictures 
of the family round the walls. There was the late Viscsount, Ids 
father, his mother, his sister,—these two lovely pictures. There 
was his predecessor by Vandyck, and his Viscountess. There was 
Ooloncl Esmond, their rchativo in Virginia, alxmt whose grandson 
the liulies and gentlemen of the Esmond family showed such a very 
moderate degree of sympathy. 

The feast set lx5forc their aunt, the Baroness, was a very 
good one, and her Ijadyship ciyoyed it. The supper occupial an 
hotir or two, during which the whole Oastlewood family were most 
attentive to their guest. The Countess pressed all the good dishes 
upon her, of which she freely partook; the butler no sooner saw 
her gLoss emi)ty than he filial it with champagne: the young folks 
and their mother kept up the conversation, not so much by talking, 
as by listening appropriately to their Mend. She was full of spirits 
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and hnmour. She seemed to know everybody in Europe, and 
about those cverybodics the wickedest stories. The Countess of 
Caatlcwood, onlimirily a very demure, severe woman, and a stickler 
for the proprieties, Rmilc<l at the very worst of these iuiccdotes; the 
girls lookecl at one another and laughed at the maternal signal; the 
Ijoys giggled and roared with especial delight at their sisters’ con¬ 
fusion. They also partook freely of the wine which the butler 
banded round, nor did they, or their guest, disdain the bowl of 
smoking punch, which Wiis laid on the table after the supiier. 
Many and many a night, the Baroness siiid, she hiul drunk at that 
feiblc by her father’s side. “ That was his pbicc; ” she pointed to 
the place where the Countess now sat. She saw none of the old 
plate. That was all melted to ])ay his gambling debts. She hoped, 
“ Young gentlemen, that ?/o?t don’t play ? ” 

“ Never, on my w'ord,” says Caj8tlewoo<l. 

“ Never, ’pon honour,” says Will, winking at his brother. 

The Baroness w'as very gl.ad to hciir they were such good lioys. 
Her face gmw redder with the punch; and she l)cc{imc voluble, 
might have Ixjcn thought coarse, but that times were different, and 
those critics were inclined to be especially favourable. 

She talked to the boys alK)ut their father, their grandfather— 
other men and women of the house. “The only man of the 
family w’as that” she siiid, pointing (with an arm that was yet 
bciuitifully round and white) tow'ai-ds the picture of the military 
gentleman in the red coat and cuirass, and great black periwig. 

“ The Virginian 1 What is he good for t I always thought he 
was good for nothing but to cultivate tobacco and my grandmother,” 
says my Lord, laughing. 

She struck her hand upon the table with an energy that made 
the gbasses dance. “ I say he was the best of you all. There never 
was one of the male Esmonds that had more bmins than a goose, 
except him. He was not fit for this wickcxl, selfish old world of 
ours, and ho wtis right to go and live out of it. Where would your 
father have been, young people, but for him 1 ” 

“Was he ixirticularly kind to our papal” says Lady Maria. 

“Old stories, my dear Maria!” cries the Countess. “I am 
sure my dear Earl was very kind to him in giving him that great 
estate in Virginia.” 

“ Since his brother’s death, the lad who has been here to^lay 
is heir to that. Mr. Draper told me so! Peste 1 I don’t know 
why my father gave up such a property.” 

“ Tl'Ao has been hero tonlayl” asked the Baroness, highly 
excited 

“ Harry Esmond Warrington, of Virginia,” my Lord answered: 
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“a lari whom Will nearly intclicd into tlio river, and whom I 
pressed my Liuly tho Countess to invite to stay hens.” 

“You mean that one of tho Virginian l)i>y8 has licen to Oastle- 
wootl, and has not been nskn<l to stjiy here 1 ” 

“ There is but one of them, my dear creature,” interposes tho 
Earl. “ The other, you know, has just been-” 

“ For shame, for shame ! ” 

“ Oh! it ain’t pleasant, I confess, to be sc-” 

“ Do you mean that a grandson of Henry Esmond, the master 
of this house, has been here, and none of you have offered him 
hospitality 1 ” 

“ Since wo didn’t know it, and ho is staying at the ‘ Castles ’ 1 ” 
interposes Will. 

“That he is staying at the inn, an<l you are sitting there!" 
cries the old lady. “ This is too bsid—call somclxsly to me. Get 
mo my hood—I’ll go to the Iwy myself. Come with mo this 
instiint, my Lord C.astlew(X)d.” 

Tho young nian rose up, evidently in wrath. “Madame the 
Biironess of IJeiustcin,” ho said, “your Ladyship is welcome to 
go; but as for me, I don’t chotwc to have such words as * shameful ’ 
applied to my conduct. I rooi^t go and fetch the young gentleman 
from Virginia, and I propose to sit here and finish tins bowl of 
punch. Eugene! Don’t Eugene me, madam. I know her Lmly- 
ship 1ms a great dc.al of money, which you are desirous should 
remain in our animblc family. You want it more than I do. 
Cringe for it—I won’t.” And he sank back in his chair. 

The Baroness looked at tho family, who held their heads down, 
and then at my Lord, but this time without any dislike. She 
leaned over to him, and said raimlly in German, “ I had unright 
when I said the Colonel was the only man of the family. Thou 
canst, if thou wiliest, Eugene.” To which remark my Lord 
only bowed. 

“ If you do not wish an old woman to go out at this hour of 
tho night, let William, at least, go and fetch his cousin,” said the 
Baroness. 

“ Tho very thing I propose<l to him.” 

“ And so did wo—and so did wo! ” cried the daughters in a 
breath. 

“ I am sure, I only wanteil the dear Earoness’s consent! ” said 
their mother, “ and shall be charmed for my part to welcome our 
young relative.” 

“ Will! Put on thy pattens, and get a lantern, and go fetch 
the Vir^nian,” said my Lord. 

“And wo will have another bowl of punch when he comes,” 
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says William, who by this time had already had too mueli. And 
he went forth—liow we have s»!en ; and how lie hail more imiich ; 
and how ill he siieeeedcil in his cmljiussy. 

The worthy lady of Castlewood, as she caught sight of young 
Harry Warrington by the river side, must have seen a very haiiil- 
some and interesting youth, and very likely had reasons of her own 
for not desiring Ida presence in her family. All mothers are not 
eager to encourage the visits of interesting youths of nineteen in 
tamilics wliei'e there are virgins of twenty. If Harry’s aia-es had 
liecn in Norfolk or Hevon, in phu;o of Virginia, no doubt the gooil 
Countess would have lieen nither mure eager in her wehtome. 
Had she w'antcil him, she would have given liim her hand readily 
enough. If our jicople of ton are selfish, at any rate they show 
they are selfish; and, being cold-hcartetl, at least have no hypocrisy 
of alt'ectioii. 

Why should Liuly Castlewooil jiut herself out of the way to 
welcome the young stranger! Because he was friendless? ()nly 
a simpleton could ever imagine such a reason as that. I’eopic of 
fikshion, like her Ladyship, are friendly to those who have |ih‘nty 
of friends. A laior lad, alone, from a distant country, with only 
very iiuxleiiitc means, and those not as yet in his own jiower, with 
imeuuth mannei's very likely, and eoai’se provincial habits: was a 
great lady called uimsi to put hei'self out of the way for such a 
youth ? AUo-ns dune I He was ipiite as well at the alediuuse as 
at the castle. 

This, no doubt, was her Ladyship’s opinion, whiidi her kins¬ 
woman, the Baroness Bernstein, who knew her perfectly well, entirely 
imdcrstuud. The Baroness, too, was a woman of the world, and, 
possibly, on occasion, could be as selfish as any other person of 
iashiuii. She fully understoixl the e^His<j of the deference which 
all the Ciwtlewofsl family showed to her—mother, and daughter, 
and sons,—and Itcing a woman of great humour, played ui)on the 
dispositions of the various memlicrs of this family, amused herself 
with their greedinesses, tludr humiliations, their artless rcsjieet fur 
her nioncy-bo.'c, and clinging attfichment to her purse. They were 
not very rich j Ijsidy C'astlewood’s own money was settled on her 
children. The two elder had inherited nothing but flaxen heads 
from their German mother, and a peiligree of ])rodigious distinc¬ 
tion. But those who had money, and those who had none, were 
alike eager for the Baroness’s; in this matter the rich arc surely 
<l«utc as gi'ecdy the poor. 

So if Madam Bernstein struck her hand on the table, ami 
caused the glasses and the persons round it to tremble at her 
wrath, it was because she was c^tc<l with plenty of punch and 
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cbiunpaguc, wJjicli her Latlyshif) was in the habit of taking freely, 
and bvaaim she way hare hail a generous impulse when geuerom 
wine warmed her bJo(x/, and felt indignant as she thought of the 
jwor lad yonder, sitting friendless and lonely on the outside ot 
bis aucestors' door; not In'causc she was speeially angry with her 
relatives, who she knew would net precisely us they had done. 

The exhibition of their selfishness and huiuiliatiou alike amused 
her, as did Castlowood’s act of ivvolt. lie was as selfish as the 
rest of the family, hut not so mean; and, as he candidly stated, he 
could affoid the luxury of a little iudejwudeuce, haring a tolerable 
estate to fall hack U})on. 

Madam Rernsteiu was an ejuly woman, restless, resolute, extra¬ 
ordinarily active for lier age. Slie was ui» lou^,' before the iaii<'uid 
Castle wood Imlies (just home from their Loudon ivuts aud liulls) 
had quitted their feather-beds, or jolly Will hiul slej)t off his various 
potations of punch. She was up, and {xicing the grcen terraces 
that sparkled with the sweet morning dew, w’hieh lay twinkling, 
also, on a flowery wilderness of trim parterres, anil on the crisp 
walls of the dark box hedges, under which marble fauns and dryads 
were cooling themselves, whilst a tlioussind birds sang, the fountains 
plashed and glittered in the rosy morning sunshine, and the i-ooks 
cawed fiinn the greiit wooil. 

Hiul the w'ell-reiucmbercd scene (for she had visited it often in 
childhood) a freshness and charm for herl Did it recall days of 
iimocence aud haiquness, aud did its calm liciuity soothe or idease, 
or awaken remorse in her heart 1 ller manner w'iis more than 
ordinarily aifixdionate and gentle, when, presently, after i)acing the 
walks for a half-hour, the person for whom she was waiting came 
to her. This was our young Virginian, to whom she luul dcsimtchcd 
an early billet by one of the Ix)ckw()o<ls. The note was signed B. 
Bernstein, aud informed Mr. Esmond Warrington that his relatives 
at Castlewootl, and among them a dear friend of his grandfather, 
were most anxious that he shoidd come to “Colonel EmmuVs 
Imme in England.” And now, accordingly, the lad made his 
appearance, p.assing under the old Gothic doorway, tripping down 
the steps from one garden terrace to another, hat in hand, his fair 
hair blowing from his flushc*! cheeks, his slim figure chul in mourn¬ 
ing. The handsome aud modest looks, the comely face and i)erson 
of the young lad jilcased the huly. He made her a low bow which 
would have done credit to Versiiilles. She held out a little hand 
to him, and as his own palm closed over it, she laid the other hand 
softly on his rulHc. She looked very kindly aud affectionately in 
the honest blushing face. 

“ I knew your grand&ther very well, Harry,” she said. “ So 
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you came yestenlay to see Lis picture, ami tJicy turued you aw'ay, 
tLoujifL you kuoiv tLe Louse wits Lis of r4'Lt ?” 

Harry blusLed very red, “ TLe servants did not iiiow me. A 
young gcnticmaii came to me List uigLt,” he said, “wLcii I was 
IKVvish, and he, I fear, was tiimy. I spoke rudely to my cousin, 
and wonld oak Lis pardon. Your Ladyship knows that in Virginia 
our manners towards strangers are ditferent. I own 1 hail exjHTlctl 
another kind of welcome. Was it you, madam, who sent my cousin 
to mo last night?” 

“I sent him; but you will Snd your cousins most friendly to 
you to^iay. You must stay here. T/ord Vastlewood would have 
Imxii witL you tJiis /uorniug, only I wjw so ciiger to see you. There 
will l)c brenktiist in an Lour; and meantime you must talk to me. 
We will send to the ‘TLree Castles’ for your servant and your 
baggage. Give me your ann. Stop, I dropped my cane wLen you 
came. Vozt shall bo my cane.” 

“ My graiidfatLer used to call us Lis crutches,” said Harry. 

“ You are like him, though you are fair.” 

“ You should have seen—you shouLl have seen George,” siiid 
the lx)y, and his honest eyes welled with teare. The recollecti-jn 
of his brother, the bitter ptuu of yesterday’s humiliation, the 
affectionateness of the present greeting—all, jierhaiw, contrilmled 
to soften the lad’s heart. He felt very tenderly and gnitefiilly 
towards the lady who had rcceivctl him so warmly. He was 
utterly alone ami miserable a minute since, and here was a home 
and a kind hand held out to him. No wonder he clung to it. Jn 
the hour during which they talked together, the young fellow hud 
iwured out a great deal of his honest lieart to the kind new-found 
friend; when the dial told bnaikfast-timc he wondered to think 
how much ho had told her. She took him to the breakfast-reom; 
she pi-cseuteil him to his aunt, the Countess, and lade him embrace 
his cousins. Lord Castlewood was frank and gracious enough. 
Honest Will h.ad a headache, but was utterly unconscious of tire 
proceedings of the jmst night. The ladies were very pleasant and 
jrolitc, as ladies of their Ihsbion know how to lie. Ilow should 
Harry WaiTington, a simide tnith-telling la«l from a distant colony, 
who had only yesterday put his foot upon English shore, know that my 
hwlies, BO smiling and easy in demeanour, were furious against him, 
and aghast at the favour with which Madam Bernstein seemed 
to regard hirnl 

She W!)s /oUe of him, talked of no one else, scarce noticcrl the 
Castlewoorl young people, trotted with him over the house, an<l 
told him all its story, showed him the little room in the courtyard 
where his grand&ther used to sleep, and a cunning cupboard over 
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the iii'cphu^ wliich ha<l lieeii luiulo in the time of the Catholic 
IMjrsei^utions; ilrovo out with him in the neighlmuring country, aiul 
lM>iutc(l out to him the most remarkable sites and houses, and hiwl 
in return the whole of the youiij' man’s story. 

This brief biography the kind it-.uler will please to accept, not 
in the ]>rccisc wonls in which Mr. Harry 'Warrington dclivereil it 
to Madam Ikirustein, but in the form in which it has been cast iu 
the chapters next eusuiug. 
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CHAPTER ITT 

THE ESHOHPS IX riKGINlA 

H enry Esmond, esq., an ofUror wlm liad Bcrvcd witli tlio 

Riiilv of Culoiiol (liii'in;' the Wiir« of Qiief'ii Anne’s reif'ii, 
found himself, iit its elose, eonipi’oinised in certain attenipta 
for the restoration of the Qia^en’s family to the throne of these 
reiilms. Happily for itself, the nation inferred anotln’r dynasty; 
bnt some of the few op])oncnt.s of the house of Uanoyer took refuse 
out of tlic three kinciloms, ami amongst othera, (Joloncl Esmond 
Wiis eounsellcd ))y his friends to go ahrand. As Mr. Esmond 
sineercly rcffretted the jiart whit!li he had fciken, and as the august 
I’rince who eanio to rule over Englaiid was the most i)lae.ah)(! of 
sovereigns, in a vciy little time the Uolomd's friends fojuid meiuis 
to make his peace. 

Mr. Esmond, it has Iwen said, Iwlonged to the nohle English 
family which takes its title frmn Oastlewood, in the county oi‘ 
Hants; and it was jirctty genenilly known that King James the 
Second and his son hml oih'rcd the title of Maniuis to Colonel 
Esmond and his father, ami that the former might have assumed 
the (Irish) peei-age InTcditiviy in his family, hut for an inform.ality 
which ho ilid not cli(s)se to set right. Tired of the isditicid 
struggles in which he had heen engaged, .and anno3'ed hy family 
circumstances in Enroj®, ho prefi?rred to cstahlish himself in 
Virginia, where he took possession of a large ((state conferred hy 
King Charles the First upon his ancestor. Here Mr. Esmond’s 
daughter .and grandsons were horn, and his wife died. This lady 
when she m.aiTied him, was the widow of the (Lionel’s kinsman, 
the unlucky Viscount C.astlewood, killed in a duel hy Ijonl Mohun, 
at the close of King William’s nsign. 

Mr. Esmond called his American house C.TStlewood, from the 
patrimonial home in the old country. The whole usag(;s of Virginia, 
indeed, were fondly modelled after the English customs. It was a 
loyal colony. The Virginmns Ixaisted that King Charles the Second 
had l)ccn King in Virginia l)efore he hsul heen King in England. 
English King and English Church were alike faithfully honoured 
there. The resident gentry were allied to good English families. 
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They held tlicir haods' above the Dutch traders of New York, and 
the money-getting Roundheads of Pennsj’lvania and Now England. 
Never were people less reimblieau than those of the great province 
which was soon to be foremost in the memorable revolt against 
the British Crown. 

The gentry of Virginia dwelt on their great lands after a fashion 
almost patriarchal For its rough cultiv<ation, aoch estate had a 
multitude of liands—of purchased and assigned servants—who were 
subject to the command of the master. The land yielded their 
food, live stock, and giime. Tire groat rivers swarmed with fish 
for the taking. From their banks the passage home was clear. 
Their ships took the tolracco oif their private wharves on the banks 
of the Potomac or the James River, and carried it to London or 
Bristol,—^bringing bacik English goods and articles of home manu¬ 
facture in return for the only produce which the Virginian gentry 
chose to cultivate. Their hospitality w.ts boundless. No stranger 
was ever sent away from their gates. The gentry received one 
another, and travelled to each other’s houses, in a state almost 
feiuhil. Tire question of Slavery was not born at the time of which 
wo write. To be the proprietor of block servants shocked the 
feelings of no Virginian gentleman; nor, in truth, was the despotism 
exercised over the negro race generally a savage one. The food was 
plenty; the poor black people lazy and not unhappy. You might 
have preached negro emancipation to Madam Esmond of Castle- 
wood as you might have told her to let the horses run loose out of 
her stables: she had no doubt but that the whip and the coni-bag 
wore good for both. 

Her father may have thought otherwise, being of a sceptical 
turn on very many points, but his doubts did not break forth in 
active denial, and he was rather disaffected than rebellious. At 
one period, this gentleman had taken a part in active life at home, 
and possibly might have Ixien eager to share its rewanis; but in 
latter days ho did not seem to care for them. A something had 
occurred in his life, which liad cast a tinge of melancholy over 
all his existence. He was not unhappy—to those about him most 
kind—most affectionate, obsequious even to the women of his 
family, whom he scarce ever contradicted; but there hail been 
some bankruptcy of his heart, which his spirit never recovered. 
He submitted to life, rather than enjoyed it, and never Wiis in 
better spirits than in his lost hours when he was going to lay 
it down. 

Having lost his wife, his daughter took the management of the 
Colonel and his affairs ; and he gave them up to her charge with 
an entire acquiescence. So that he had liis books and his quiet. 
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ho caml for no more. When conii>any canio to Cafltlcwoo<l, lie 
entertained them liandsoniely, and was of a very ideasniit, sareas- 
tical turn. Ho was not in tho least sorry when they went away. 

“ My love, I shall not Ixs sorry to go myself,” ho said to his 
daughter, “and you, though the most alfcetionato of daughters, 
will console yourself after a while. Why should I, who am so 
old, be romantic 1 You may, who are still a young creature.” 
This ho said, not meaning all ho said, for the Imly whom he 
addressed was a matter-of-fact little person, with very little romance 
in her nature. 

After fifteen years’ residence upon his great Virjfliiian estate, 
affairs prospered so well with the worthy proprietor, that he 
acquiesced in his daughter’s plans for the huilding of a mansion 
much grander and more durable than the jilain wooden edifice in 
which ho had been content to live, so that his heirs might have 
a habitation worthy of their noble name. Scvimd of Madam 
Warrington’s neighbours had built hamlsome houses for them¬ 
selves ; perhaps it was her ambition to take rank in tho country, 
which inspirol this desire for improved quartern. Colonel Esmond, 
of Castlewood, neither cared for quarters nor for qnartcrings. But 
his daughter had a very high opinion of tho merit and antiipiity of 
her lineage; and her sire, growing exquisitely calm and good-natured 
in his serone, declining years, humoured his child’s peculiarities in 
an easy, Imntcring way,—nay, helped her with his antiquarian 
learning, which was not inconsiderable, and with his skill in tho 
art of painting, of which he was a proficient. A knowledge of 
heraldry, a hundred years ago, formed jiart of tho cducatiou of 
most noble ladies and gentlemen; during her visit to Eurojio, Miss 
Esmond hml eagerly studied the family history ami pedigrees, and 
rotiuTied thence to Virginia with a store of documents relative to 
her family, on which slio rclie<l with implicit gravity and credence, 
and with the most edifying volumes then published in France anil 
England, respecting tho noble science. These works proved, to her 
perfect satisfaction, not only that tho Esmonds were descended from 
noble Norman warriors, who came into England along with their 
victorious chief, but from native English of royal dignity: and two 
magnificent heraldic trees, cunningly painted by the hand of the 
Colonel, represented the family springing from the Emperor Charle¬ 
magne on the one haiul, who wjis drami in plate-armour, with his 
imperial mantle and diadem, and on the other from Queen Boadieea, 
whom tho Colonel insisted upon iiainting in the light costume of 
an ancient British queen, with a prodigious gildeil crown, a trifling 
mantle of furs, and a lovely symmetric^ person, tastefully tattooed 
^th figures of a brilliant blue tint. From these two illustrious 
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Btocks the family tree rnso until it united in the thirteenth century 
Boraewhere in the person of the fortunate Esmond who claimed to 
spring from both. 

Of the Warrington Isimily, into which she married, good Madam 
Rachel thought but little. She wrote herself Esmond Warrington, 
Imt was universally called Madam Esmond of Ciistlcwood, when, 
after her father’s decease, she came to nile over that domain. It 
is even to be feared that <iuarrels for prccc<lence in the colonial 
Bocicty occasionally disturlied her temper; for, though her hither 
had h:ul a inanpus’a patent fmm King James, which he had bumexl 
and disowned, she would fre(iucntly attt as if that document existed 
and was in full force. She cnnsideml the English Esmonds of an 
infi'.rior dignity to her own bnuich, and as for the colonial aristocracy, 
bIic made no scruple of iissertiug her suiieriority over the whole Ixsly 
of them. Hence quarrels and augiy words, and even a Bcufflc or 
two, as wo gather from her notes, at the Governor’s assemblies at 
James Town. Wherefore recall the memory of these sfpiabbles? 
Arc not the persons who cngtigcd in them licyond the rcafdi of 
quarrels now, and has not the reptiblic put an end to these social 
inequalities 1 Ere the establishment of Indeimndencc, therc was 
no more aristocratic country in the world than Virginia; so the 
Virginians, who,sc history we h.-ivc to narrate, were bred to have the 
fullc.st respect for the institutions of home, and the rightful King 
hiul not two more faithful little subjects than the young twins of 
Ciistlcwood. 

When the boys’ grandfather died, their mother, in great state, 
procliiimed her eldest son George her successor and heir of the 
e-state; and Ilany, George’s younger brotlicr by half-an-hour, was 
always enjoined to rcsjiect his senior. All the household was 
equally instructed to ])ay him honour: the negroes, of whom there 
was a largo and liappy family, and the assigned servants from 
Europe, whoso lot was made as licarablc as it might 1x5 under the 
government of the lady of Ciistlewood. In the whole family there 
scarcely was a rebel save Mrs. Esmond’s faithful friend .and com¬ 
panion, Madiim Mountain, and Harrj'’B foster-mother, a faithful 
negro woman, who never could Ixs m.ade to understand why her 
child should not 1x5 first, who was handsomer, and stronger, and 
cleverer than his brother, as she vowed; though, in tnith, there 
was sc.arcely any difference in the lieauty, strength, or stature of 
the twins. In disjiosition, they were in many points exceedingly 
unlike; but in feature they resembled each other so closely, that, 
but for the colour of their hair, it had lx5cn difficult to distinguish 
them. In their beds, and when their heads were covered with 
tlmsc vast rihlxnicd nightcaps which our great and little aucastors 
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worn, it was Bcarccly possiMc for .any Imt a nurse or a inntlier to tell 
the one from the other ehihl. 

IIowlKiit, alike in form, we h.ave said th.at they diflered in 
temper. The elder waa peaeefnl, atudioua, and silent; the yomiffer 
was wjirliko and noisy. Ho wjvs rpiiek at learning when he l)e< 5 m, 
but very slow at beginning. No threats of the fenilo would provoke 
Harry to learn in an idle tit, or would ]>revent George from helping 
bis brother in his lesson. Harrj' was of a strong military turn, 
drilled the little negroes on the estate, and eaned them like a 
eorponal, having many goo«l boxing-matches with them, anti never 
befiring m.aliee if he was w'orsted;—whensis George w.os r.parijig of 
lilows, and gentle with .all about him. As the eustoin in .all ftiinilies 
w.aa, each of the l)oys had a spoei.al little servant assignetl him ; and 
it was a known f:ict that George, finding his little wreteli of a 
bhmkamoor asleep on his m.aster’s bed, s.at down Itesitle it and bmsheil 
the flies off the ehihl with a fe.ather-fiin, to the horror of old Gunilto, 
the (Jiiltl’s fiither, who found his young master so engaged, and to 
the indignation of Madam Esmond, who ortlered the young negro 
off to the proper officer for a whijiping. In vaiti George implored 
and entreattid—burst into ptission.ate te.are, .and besouglit a remission 
of tlie sentence. His mother was inflexihle reganling the young 
rclxil’s punishment, .and tlie little negro went off beseeching his 
young master not to cry. 

A fierce quarrel Itctween mother and son ensued out of tliis 
event. Her son would not be pacified. He said tlie punishment 
was a sh.ame—a shame; tli.at he was the master of the boy, and 
no one—no, not his mother—had a right to touch him; that she 
might order him to lx: emTectc<l, .and that he would siifler tlie 
punishment, as he .and Hairy often had, but no one should lay a 
h.and on his boy. Trembling with iKissionate relxillion against Avhat 
he eonecivcil the injustice of the procedure, ho voAved—actually 
shrieking out .an oath, whieh shocked his fond mother and governor, 
who never Ixjfore heard such language from the iisimlly gentle child 
—that on the day he came of age he would set young Gumbo free 
—went to visit the child in the slai'Cs’ quarters, and gave him one 
of his own toys. 

The young black martyr w.as an impudent, lazy, saucy little 
ixirsonage, Avho would bo none the worse for a whiiqniig, as the 
Colonel no doubt thought; for he acquiesced in the child’s 
pnnishment Avhen Madam hlsinond insistcil uimiu it, .and only 
laughed in his goml-mitured way when his indignant gnindson 
called out— 

“ You let mamma ndc you in everything, Gniniliiapa.” 

“Why, so I do,” says Grandpajia. “llachel, my love, the 
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way in which I am petticoat-rhhlen is so evident that even this 
haby has found it o\it.” 

“ Then why don’t yon stand up like a man 1 ” says little Harry, 
who always was rciuly to abet his brother, 

6ran(li«ipa looked quccrly. 

“ Because I like sitting down best, my dear,” he said, “ I am 
an old gentleman, and standing fatigues me,” 

On account of a certain apish drollery and humour which ex- 
hibitcil itself in the lad, and a liking fur some of the old man’s 
pursuits, the first of the twins was the grandfather’s favourite and 
companion, and would laugh and talk out all his infantine hetirt to 
the old gentleman, to whom the younger had seldom a word to 
say, George was a demure studious Iwy, and his senses seemed to 
brighten up in the library, where his brother was so gloomy. Ho 
knew the Iwoks Iwfore he couhl well-nigh carry them, and rea«l in 
them long l)efore ho couhl understand them, Harry, on the other 
hand, was all alive in the stables or in the wood, eager for all 
parties of hunting and fishing, and promised to be a good sportsman 
fi-orn a very early age. Their grandfather’s ship was aailing for 
Europe once when the boys were children, and they were asked 
what present Captain Franks should bring them kackl George 
was divided lx5twecn Iwwks and a fiddle: Harry instantly declared 
for a little gun: and Madam Wanington (sis she then was called) 
was hurt tlwt her elder lK)y should have low tastes, and applauded 
the younger’s choice as more worthy of his name and linciige. 
“ Books, p.apa, I «m fancy to be a good choice,” she replied to her 
father, who tried to convince her that George had a right to his 
opinion, “though I am sure you must have pretty nigh all the 
Itooks in the world already. But I never can desire—I may lie 
wrong, but I never can desire—that my son, and the grandson of 
the Manpiis of Esmond, should lie a fiddler,” 

“ Should be a fiddlestick, my dear,” the old (jolonel answered, 
“Remember that Heaven’s ways are not ours, and that each 
creature born has a little kingilom of thought of his own, which it 
is a sin in us to invmle. Suppose George loves music 1 You can 
no more stop him than you can onlcr a rtwo not to smell sw'cet, or 
a bird not to sing,” 

“A bird! A bird sings from nature; George did not come 
into the world with a fiddle in his hand,” says Mrs, Warrington, 
with a toss of her hcful, “ I am sure I hatal the harpsichonl when 
a chit at Kensington School, and only leanieil it to please my 
mamma. Say what you will, dear sir, I can not believe that this 
fiddling is work for persons of fashion,” 

“ And King David who played the harp, my dear 1 ” 
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“ I wish iny papji would read him more, and not speak alsmt 
him in that way,” said Mrs. Warrington. 

“ Nay, my dear, it was but by way of illustration,” the fatlicr 
replied gently. It was Colonel ^femond’s nature, as he has owned 
in his own biography, always to Im led by a woman; and, his wife 
dead, he coaxed and dandled and spoiled ids daughter; laughing at 
her caprices, but humouring them; making a joke of her prejudices, 
but letting them have their wrny; indulging, and perhaiw incrciising, 
her natural imperiousness of character, though it was his maxim 
that we (».n’t change dispositions by meddling, and only make 
hypocrites of our children by commanding them over-much. 

At length the time came when Mr. Esmoiul was to have done 
with tho affsiirs of this life, and he laid them down us if glad to lM^ 
rid of their bunlen. We must not ring in an opening history wdth 
tolling iKills, or preface it with a funeral sermon. All Avho read 
and heard that discourse, wondered where Parson Bmullwiit of 
James Town found the clofiuence and the Tjatin which mlonied it. 
Perhaps Mr. Demister knew, the boys’ Scotch tutor, who correctetl 
the proofs of the oration, whieh was printed, by desire of his 
Excellency and many persons of honour, at Mr. Franklin’s pnws in 
Philadelphia. No such sumptuous funend had ever lieen Kon in 
the TOUiitry ns that which Msulam Esmond Warrington onlained for 
her father, who woidd have been the first to smile at thsit pomiwms 
grief. The little lads of Castlewood, almost smothered in bl.a(^k 
trains and hatbands, headed the procmion, and were follow'cd by 
my Lord Fairfax, from Greenway Court, by his Exeellcncy the 
Governor of Viiginia (with his coiich), by tho Randolphs, the 
Careys, the Harrisons, tho Washingtons, and many others, for the 
whole county esteemed the departed gentleman, whose goodness, 
whose high talents, whose benevolence and unobtnisivc urlmnity 
liaxl earned for him the just respect of his neighlsHirs. When in¬ 
formed of the event, tho family of Colonel Esmond’s steimon, the 
Lord Castlewood of Hampshire in England, asked to !« at the 
charges of the marble shib which reconled the names and virtues 
nf his Lordship’s mother and her husband; and after due time of 
preparation, the monument was set up, exhibiting tho arms and 
coronet of the Esmonds, supported by a little cliubby group of 
weeping ehenibs, and reciting an c])itaph which for once did not 
ffill any fidsehomls. 
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CHAPTER IV 

/,V ivincn HARRY FINDS A NFJV RFLATIFF 

K ind fricmls, noi{(li1iours liORpita1)lfi, ronliiil, ovon rospcctfiil 
—an iinciont naiiio, a larj(o estiitc, ami a RulUcient fortnno 
a comfiniiihlc Iioino, Rujiplicd witli all the nmjHSiirica am 
many of tlio InxuricR «)f life, ami a troop of BorvantR, hlaek am 
wliitc, eager to do yonr bidding; good liealth, atlecdionate ehildrcn 
and, let na hnnddy add, a good eook, cellar, and library—ongln 
not a jicrRon in tlic poRsesRion of all tlieae IwnefitR to Iki (ionfliderei 
very decently h.apj)yl Madam Esmond Wan’ington possesRcd all 
tliCRO «uis(‘s for happiness; she reminded herself of them daily ii 
her morning and evening i)rayers. Slie wjis Rcrnjnilons in hei 
devotions, good to the poor, never knowingly did nnyb(Kly a wrong. 
Yonder I fancy her enthroned in her princijKility of Oiistlcwoo«l, the 
eonntry gentlefolks paying her court, the sons dutiful to herj the 
domcstica tumbling over eiicli otlier’s black heels to do her bitlding, 
tlie iM)or whites gniteful for her lx)unty and implicitly taking her 
doses when they were ill, the smaller gentry always iic.qulescing in 
her remarks, ami for ever letting her win at Ixmtkgiunmon—^^vell, 
with all these Iwnefits, whhdi arc more sure than fate allots to 
most mortals, I don’t think the little Princess Poesdiontas, iis she 
was called, Avas to Ixs envied in the midst of her dominions. The 
Prinenss’s liuslKiml, who was ent off in early life, was as well per¬ 
haps out of the way. Hml he survived his maniiigc by many 
years, they would have quarrelled ficniely, or he Avould infallibly 
have been a henpecked liusUaml, of Avhich sort there were a few 
specimens still extant a hundred years ago. The tnitli is, little 
Miulam Esmond never came near man or woman but she tried to 
domineer over them. If people obeyed she wiis their very good 
friend; if they i-csistcd, she fought and fought until she or they 
gave in. We are all miscnible sinners: that’s a fact we aciknow- 
ledgc in public every Sunday—no one announced it in a more clear 
resolute voice than the little lady. As a mortal, she may have 
Ixicn in the wrong, of comse; only she very seldom acknowledged 
the circumstance to herself, and to others never. Her father, in 
his old age, used to watch her freaks of desiKttism, haughtiness, and 
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sttiltbornuesB, aiid juiiiisc hiiiisolf with them. She felt that liia 
eye wa« iiiwii lier; Ihs luimour, of wliieh quality ehe postsessetl little 
heraelf, subdued and bewildered her. ilut, the Colonel fjoiie, there 
was nolxxly else whom she wa.s dis])osed to oln'y,—aud so I am 
rather glml for my piu’t that I did not live a hundred years ago 
at Castlewood in Westmoreland County in Virginia. I fanc-y, oiu! 
would not have been too ha])py there. Happy! who is ha]>py 1 
Was not there a seriieut in PanidLse itself, and if Eve hiul been 
perfisetly happy beforehand, wmuld she have listened to him 1 

The management of the house of Castlewoisl had been in the 
haiiils of the active little lady long liefore the Colonel slept the 
siwqt of the just. She now exercised a rigid supervision over the 
estate; dismissed Colonel Esmond’s English factor and employi-d a 
new one; built, improved, planted, grew tolxicco, apjiointetl a new 
overseer, and imported a new tutor. Much as she loved her father, 
there were some of his maxima by whieh she was not inclined to 
abide. Had she not obeyed her papa and mamma during all their 
lives, iis a dutiful daughter should ? So ought all children to 
obey their iwrents, that their days might Ih) long in the land. The 
little Que(!u domiueeml over her litthi dominion, and the Princes 
her sous were only her first subjects. Ere long she discontinued 
her huslxind’s name of Warrington, and went by the name of 
Madam Esmond in the country. Her family pretensions were 
known there. She had no obje(!tiou to tidk of the maiiiuis’s title 
which King James had given to her fiither and grandfatluT. llisr 
papa’s enormous magnanimity might indmre him to give up his 
titles and Rink to the younger branch of the family, and to her 
half-brother, my Lord (Jiistlcwotsl and his childnm ; but she and 
her sons were of the elder bninch of the Esmonds, and she expected 
that they should be treated accordingly. Lord P'airfax wjis the 
^•dy gentleman in the colony of Virginia to whom she would allow 
prciredence over her. She insisted on the before all LicuUmant- 
Loveruors’ and Judges’ ladies; before the wife of the Governor of a 
«)lony she would, of course, yield as to the reitrcsentative of the 
oovercign. Accounts arc extant, in the family laijiers and letters, 
or one or two tremendous Ixittles which Madam fought with the 
'viies of colonial dignitiiries uism these questions of etiquette. As 
or licr huslxind’s family of Warrington, they were as naught in 
N f*?u**’ married an English ImDiiet’s younger son out of 

01 folk to plciuse her iiareuts, whom she was always bound to 
o *y. At the early age at which she married—a chit out of a 
•xiruing-school—she would have jumpiid overlsKird if her jaipa 
ja( onlercd. “ And that is always the way with the Esmonds,” 
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The English Warriugtous were not over-much flattered hy the 
little Ainuricau Princess’s behaviour to them, and her manner of 
Bpetiking about them. Once a year a solemn letter used to be 
addressed to the Warrington family, and to her noble kinsmen the 
Hampshire Esmonds; but a Judge’s lady with whom Madam 
Esmond hail quaiTelled, returning to England out of Virginia, 
chanced to meet Lady Warrington, who was in London with Sir 
Miles attending Parliament, and this person repeated some of the 
speeches which the Princess Pocahontas wits in the habit of making 
regiuding her own and her husband’s English relatives, and my 
Liuly Warrington, I supiKMe, can-ied the story to my Latly Castle- 
wood ; after which the Icttere fiinn Virginia were not answered, to 
the surprise and wrath of Muilam Esmond, who speedily left off 
writing also. 

So this good woman fell out with her ucighliouni, with her 
relatives, and, as it must be owned, with her suns also. 

A very early difference wliich occurred between the Queen and 
Crown Prince arose out of the dismissal of Mr. l)6ra{)ster, the lail’s 
tutor and the late Colonel’s secretary. In her father’s life Madam 
Esmoud bore him with diiliculty, or it should bo rather said Mr. 
Demi)ster could scarce put up with her. She was jealous of books 
somehow, and thought your bookworms dangerous folks, insinuating 
bud principles. She liad heiird that Dempster was a Jesuit in 
disguise, and the i)uur fellow was obliged to go build himself a 
cabin in a clearing and teach school and i)ractisc medicine where he 
could find customers among the 8])arsc inhabitants of tlic province. 
Master Geoigo vowed lie never would forsake his old tutor, and 
kept his promise. Harry hiul always loved fishing and sporting 
better than liouks, and he and the poor Dominie had never been 
on terms of close intimacy. Another cause of dispute presently 
ensued. 

By the death of an aunt, and at his father’s demise, the heirs 
of Mr. George Warrington becivme entitled to a sum of sue thousand 
pounds, of wliich their mother was one of the tnistecs. She never 
could be made to understand that she was not the proprietor, and 
not merely the trustee of this money; and was furious with the 
Loudon lawyer, the other trustee, who refused to send it over at 
her order. “ Is not all I have my sons’ ? ” she cried, “ and would 
I not cut myself into little pieces to serve them 1 With the six 
thousand {lounds I would have bought Mr. Boulter’s estate and 
negroes, which would liave given us a good thousand pounds a year, 
ami made a handsome provision for my Harry.” Her young friend 
and neighbour, Mr. Washington of Mount Venion, could not con¬ 
vince her that the London agent was right, and must not give up 
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]ii3 trust except to those for whom he liehl it. Madam Esmond 
gave the London lawyer a piece of her mind, and, I am sorry to 
say, informed Mr. Draper that he Wiis an insolent iKSttifoggcr, and 
dcscrveil to be punislied for doubting the honour of a mother and 
an Esmond. It must be owned that tlie Virginian Princess had 
a temper of her own. 

George Esmond, her firet-lioni, wJnai this little matter was re- 
fened to him, and his mother A'chcmently insisted that he should 
declare himself, was of the oinuion of Mr. Washington and Mr. 
Draper, the London lawyer. The Iwy saiil he could not help 
himself. He did not want the money: ho would Iw very ghul to 
think otherwise, and to give the money to his mother, if he lijul 
the ]K)wer. But Madam Esmond would not hear any of these 
reasons. Feelings were her rcjisons. Here wsis a chain^e of making 
Harry’s fortune—tlear Hfury, who was left with such a shaider 
younger brother’s pittance—and the wrettdies in London wmdd not 
help him; his own brother, who inherited all her i»apa’s estiitc, 
would not hell) him. To think of a child of hers being so mean 
at fwrteen years of aye I &c. etc. Add tears, seoni, frwinent 
innuendo, long estrangement, bitter outbreak, passionate ajijieals to 
Heaven and the like, and w<! may fancy the widow’s state of mind. 
Are there not beloved lieings of the gentler sex who argue in the 
same way nowadays ? The book of female logic is blotted idl over 
with tears, and Justice in their courts is for ever in a jiassion. 

This occHiTence set the widow resolutely saving for her younger 
^n, for whom, as in duty Ixmnd, she was eager to make a jiortion. 
1 he fine buildings were stopped which the Colonel had eommenced 
at ttistlewowl, who hail freighted shii»8 from New York with Dutch 
bncks, and imjmrtcd, at great charges, niantel]Hex'cs, eaiwcd cornice- 
work, sashes and glass, carjiets and costly u])holstcry from home. 

o more books were bought. The agent had oitlcrs to discontinue 
Miidmg wine. Madam Esmond dee])ly regretted the cx])(‘n8c of a 
une csirriage which she liiul hml from England, and only rode in 
It to church groaning in spirit, and crying to the sons opjiositc her, 
Harry, Harry 1 I wish I had put by the money for thee, my 
l>oor ])ortioidcss child—three hundred and eighty guineas of ready 
money to Messieurs Hatchett! ” 


“ Yon will give me plenty while you live, and George will give 
uc plenty when you die,” says Harry ^ily. 

changes in sjnrit, my dear,” nays the lady, 
hiH 1 ,^ “Not unless Heaven softens 

teaches him charity, for which I jiniy day and night, 
'*”*‘“*^ knows: do you not. Mountain ? ” 

Irs. Mountain, Ensign Moim tain’s widow’. Madam Esmond’s 
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coiiiiKiuion tOiul iiiiUKigcr, who took the fourth seat iit the thmily 
coach oil these Suiuhiys, said, “ Iluiniih! I know you arc always 
disturbiu}' yourself and crying out about this legacy, and I don’t 
sec that there is auy need.” 

“ Oh no! no ni'ed! ” cries the widow, rustling in her silks; 
“ of comso I have no need to be disturlied, lieeause niy eldest born 
is a disofiedieiit son. and au mikiiul brot/ter —because he has an 
estate, and niy poor Harry, bless him, but a mess of itotta^ie.” 

George looked desiiairiugly at his mother until he could see her 
no more tor eyes welled up with tcaiu “ I wish you would bless 
me., t(M), 0 my mother! ” he said, and burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. Harry’s anus were in a uioment round his brother’s 
neck, and lie kissed George a score of times. 

“ Never mind, George. I know whether you are a gooil brother 
or not. Don’t mind what slie says. Shu don’t mean it.” 

“I ilo meiui it, eliihl,” cries the mother. “Wouhl to 
Heaven-” 

“Hoi.i) Yoiiit ToNUUK, I say!” TOara out Harry. “It’s a 
shame to speak so to him, ma’am.” 

“And so it is, Harry,” says hli-s. Mountain, shaking his hand. 
“ You never said a truer woiil in your litc.” 

“ Mrs. Mountain, do you dare to set my children against me ! ” 
cries the widow. “From this very ilay, madam-” 

“Turn me and my ehihl into the street 1 Do,” says Mra. 
Moiintidn. “That will be a fine revenge iKscause tlie English 
lawyer won’t give you the lioy’s money. Fiiul another companion 
who will tell you black is white*, and Hatter you: it is not my way, 
madam. AVhen shall I go ] I shan’t be long a-packing. I did not 
bring much into Castlewood House, and I shall not take much out.” 

“ Hush! the bells arc ringing for church. Mountain. Let us 
try, if you please, and conii»osc ourselves,” said the widow, and she 
looked with cj*es of extreme affection, certainly at one—perhaps 
at Isitli—of her children. George kept his heiul down, and Harry, 
who was near, got quite close to him during the sermon, and sat 
with his arm round his brother’s neck. 

Harry had im)cccded in his naixativo after his own fashion, 
iutcr8[)crsing it with many youthful ejaculations, and answering a 
number of incidental (lucstions asked by his listener. The old lady 
seemed never tired of hearing him. Her amiable hostess tuid her 
daughters came more than once, to ask if she would ride, or walk, 
or take a dish of tea, or play a game at canls; but all these amuse¬ 
ments Madam Bernstein declined, saying that she found infinite 
amusement in Harry’s couveisation. Especially when any of the 
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Cnatlcwood fiiinily were prosoiit, bIic r<!<lonl)l(Hl licr «>rcascs, insifitod 
ii|Mm the lad speaking close to Iior ear, and would call out to the 
othera, “ Hush, luy (Icars! I ain’t hear our cousin speak.” And 
they would (piit the room, striving still to look i)leaKcd. 

“ Arc you my cousin too 1 ” asked the honest l)oy. “ You seem 
kinder than my other cousins.” 

Their talk took place in the wainscotal parlour, where tlic 
family had taken their meals in onlinary for at least two centuries 
past, and which, as wo have said, was hung with iiortraits of the 
race. Over Madam Bernstein’s great chair was a Kncller, one of 
the most brilliant pictures of the gallery, representing a young Imly 
of three or four-and-twenty, i'l the easy flowing dress and loose rolws 
of Queen Anne’s time—a hand on a cushion near her, a ({uautity 
of auburn hair iKirted off a fair foreheiid, and flowing over jiearly 
shoulders and a lovely neck. Under this sprightly puduro the lady 
sat with her kidtting-necdles. 

When Harry asked, “ Are you my cousin too 1 ” she said, 
“ That jiictiii'e is by Sir Gwlfrey, who thought himself the gnyitest 
painter in the world. But he was not no good ns T^ely, who ])aintc<l 
your grandmother—my—my Lmly Ciistlcwooil, Colonel Esmond’s 
wife; nor he so good as Sir Anthony Van Dyck, who jiaintal your 
great-gmndfeither, yomlcr—and who looks, Harry, a much finer 
gimtleman than he was. Some of us are painted blacker than we 
are. Bid you recognise your grandmother in that picture? She 
laid the loveliest fair hair and shajio of any woman of her tiim*,” 

“I fancied I knew the {Kirtrait from instinct, iH'riiaps, ami a 
certiiin likeness to my mother.” 

“Di<l Mrs. Warrington—I beg her pardon, I think she calls 
herself Madam or my Lady Esmoml now- 1 ” 

“ They call my mother so in our previmu*,” 8ai<l the lioy. 

“Did she never tell you of another daughter her mother had 
in England, before she married your grandfather ? ” 

“ She never siiokc of one.” 

“ Nor your grandfather 1 ” 

“Never. But in his picture-books, which he constantly made 
for us children, he used to draw a hcarl very like that alxivc your 
Ijadyship. That, and Viscount Francis, and King James the Thinl, 
ho drew a score of times, I am sure.” 

“ And the picture over inc reminds you of no one, Harry ? ” 

“ No, inde^.” 

“ Ah! Here is a sermon! ” says the Imly, with a sigh. 
“Harry, that was my face once—yes, it was—and then I was 
callal Beatrix Esmond. And your mother is my half-sister, child, 
and she hsia never even mentional my name! ” 
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CHAPTER V 

FAMILY JARS 

AS Harry Warrington related to his new-found relative the 
simple story of his adventures at home; no doubt Madam 
■* ^ Bernstein, who possessed a great sense of humour and a re¬ 
markable knowledge of the world, formed her judgment respecting 
the persons and events described ; and if her opinion was not in all 
respects tiivouniblc, what am Ite ssvid but that men and women are 
imperfect, and human life not entirely pleasant or profitable? The 
Court and city-bred hidy recoiled at the mere thought of her 
American sister’s countrified existence. Such a life would be ratlier 
wearisome to most city-bred ladies. But little Madam Warrington 
knew no better, and was satisfied with her life, iis indeed she was 
with herself in general. Bcaiusc you and I are epicures or dainty 
fee«lcr8, it docs not follow that Uodgo is miserable with his homely 
meal of bread and bacon. Madam Warrington had a life of duties 
and employments which might bo humdrum, but at any rate were 
pleasant to her. She was a brisk little woman of business, and all 
the affairs of her large estate came umlcr her cognisance. No 
pie was baked at Gastlewood but her little finger was in it. She 
set the maids to their spinning, she saw the kitchen wcmdies at 
tlicir work, she trotted afield on lier pony, and oversaw the over¬ 
seers and the negro hands as they worked in the tobacco and corn¬ 
fields. If a slave was ill, she woidd go to his quarters in any 
waither, and doctor him with great resolution. She had a book 
full of receipts after the old fashion, and a closet where she distille<l 
waters and compounde<l elixirs, and a maliciuc-chcst which was the 
terror of her neighlx>ur8. They trembled to Imj ill, lest the little 
lady should be u}K)n them with her decoctions and her pilla 

A hundred years back there were soiree any towns in Vir¬ 
ginia; the establishments of the gentry were little villages in 
which they and their vassals dwelt. Rachel Esmond ruM like a 
little queen in Gastlewood; the princes, her neighbours, governed 
their estates round about. Many of these were rather needy 
potentates, living plentifully but in the roughest fashion, having 
numerous domestics whose liveries were often ragged ; keeping open 
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hoiis(M, and turning away no stranger from their givtes; proud, i<lle, 
fond of all sorts of field-siwrts as became gentlemen of good lineage. 
The wi<low of OastlewcsKl was as hospitiihlc jis her neighbours, and 
a ijotter cconoiiiist than most of them. More than one, no doubt, 
would have hiul no objection to share her life interest in the estate, 
and sui)ply the place of papa to her boys. Rut where was the man 
good enough for a iwrson of her Ladyship’s c.xaltcd birth 1 There 
was a talk of making the Duke of Cumberland Vieemy, or even King, 
over America. Madam Warrington’s gossips laughed, and siiid she 
was waiting for him. She remarked, with much gravity and dignity, 
that persons of as high birth iis his lioyal Highness had made otfei-s 
of alliance to the Esmond family. 

She had, as lieutenant under her, an ofliecr’s widow who has 
l)ecn Iwfore named, and who had been Madam Esmond’s companion 
at school, SIS her late huslMind hiul been the regimental friend of the 
liite Mr. Warrington. When the English girls at the Kensington 
Academy, where Rjichel Esmond had her education, teased ami 
tortured the little American stranger, and laughed at the lu incified 
aira which she giivc herself from a very early age, Fanny Parker 
defended and befriended her. 'rhey both married ensigns in 
Kingsley’s. They bccjime tenderly attached tej eaeih other. It was 
“ my Fanny ” and “ my Rachel ” in the letters of the young ladies. 
Then, my Fanny’s huslwnd died in sad out-at-cll>owcd circumstances, 
leiwing no provision for his widow and her infant; and, in one of 
his annual voyages. Captain Franks brought over Mrs. Mountain, 
in the Young liachel, to Virginia. 

There was plenty of room in Castlewood House, sind Mrs. Mountain 
served to enliven the place. She played cards with the mistress: she 
had some knowledge of music, and coidd help the eldest lK)y in that 
way: she laughed .and was pleased with the guests: she saw to the 
stnmgcrs’ chambers, and pnisided over the presses and the linen. 
She was a kind, brisk, jolly-looking widow, and more th:m one un¬ 
married gentleman of the colony aske<l her to change her name for 
his own. But she chose to keep that of Mountain, though, and 
perhaps because it had brought her no good fortune. One marriage 
was enough for her, she siiid. Mr. Mountain had amiably spent 
her little fortune and his own. Her last trinkets went to pay his 
funeral; and, as long as Madam Warrington would ke«!p her at 
Castlewood, she preferred a home without a huslmnd to any which 

yet had been offcreil to her in Virginia. The two ladies qiiarrellcd 
plentifully ; but they loved each other : they made up their diller- 
ences: they fell out again, to be rcconeiled presently. When cither 
of the boys was ill, each lady vic*l with the other in maternal 
tenderness and earn. In his last days and illness, Mrs. Mountain’s 
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cheerfulness and kin(ln(»5S had been gi’catly appreciated by the 
Colonel, whose ineinory Madam Warrington rcgiinled more than that 
of any living i>oi'son. So that, year after year, when Captiiin Franks 
would ask Mra. Mountain, in his pleasant way, whether she was 
going Iwick with him that voyage, she would decline, and Siiy that 
she jH’oposed bj stiiy a year more. 

Ami when suitors eame to Mmlam Warrington, as come they 
wonld, she would receive their compliments and attentions kindly 
enough, and asked more than one of these lovcre whether it was 
Mrs. MounUin he came after! She would use her best offices with 
Mountain. Fanny was the Iwst creature, Wiis of a good English 
family, and would make any gentleman happy. Did the Squire 
declare it was to her and not her dependant that ho paid his 
iuldresscs, she would make him her gravest curtsey, say that she 
really had been utterly mistaken as to his views, and let him know 
that the daughter of the Marquis of Esmond lived for licr people 
and her sons, and <lid not propose to change her condition. Have 
wo not read how Queen Elisabeth wiuj a ixjrfectly sensible woman 
of business, and was plciiscd to insjiire not only terror and awe, 
but love in the bosoms of her subjects? So the little Virginian 
Princess had her favourites, and accepted their flatteries, an<t grew 
tired of them, and Wiis cruel or kind to them as suiteil her wayward 
imperial humour. There was no amount of compliment whicli she 
would not graciously receive and take iis her due. Her little foible 
WiW so well known that tlic wags used to practise ui)on it. Rattling 
Jack Fircbracc of Henrico comity had free quarters for montlis 
at Oastlcwood, and was a jiriine favourite with the lady there, 
because he addressed verses to her which he stole out of the pocket^ 
books. Tom Hnmbold of Siiotsylvania wagcrcil fifty hogsheads 
against five that he would make her institute an order of knight¬ 
hood, and won his wager. 

The elder boy saw these freaks and oddities of his good mother’s 
disiiosition, and chafed and raged at them privately. From very 
early days he revolted when fktterics and compliments were paid 
to the little lady, and strove to exjiose them with his juvenile 
satire; so that his mother would say gravely, “ The Esmonds were 
always of a jealous disposition, and my jHior boy takes after iny 
father and mother in this.” George hated Jack Firebrace and Tom 
Humbold, and all their like; whereas Harry went out sporting 
with them, and fowling, and fishing, and cock-fighting, and ciyoyod 
all the fun of the country. 

One winter, after their first tutor had been dismissctl, Madam 
Esmond took them to Williamsburg, for such education os the 
schools and college there afforded, and there it was the fortune of 
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the fimiily to listen to tlie prciicliiiij' of the faiuoiis Mr. WhiHiehl, 
v.ho Inwl come into Virginia, wliere the habits ami preaching of flic 
established clergy were not very edifying. Unlike many of the 
iiciglibouring provinces, Virginia was a (Jliurch of England colony ; 
the clergymen were paid by the State and had glclics allotted to 
them; and, there being no Churcli of Phigland bisho]) as yet in 
Amcri(»i, the colonists were obliged to inifsirt their divines from 
the mother-country. Such as came were not, naturally, of the 
very Ijcst or most elo<|ucut kind of {jastors. Noblemen’s hangers-on, 
insolvent pamons who had (juarrcllcd with justice or the bailiff, 
brought their stained cassocks into the colony in tlie hopes of 
finding a living there. No -ft'ornlcr that Whitfield’s great voice 
stirred tliose whom harmless Mr. Rroatllicnt, the Williamsburg 
chaplain, never could awaken. At firat the boys were as much 
excited as their mother by Mr. Whitfield: they sang hymns, and 
listened to him with fervour, and, could he have remained lung enough 
among tliem, Harry and George had both worn black coats prolsibly 
instead of epaulettes. The simple boys communicated their e.\pta i- 
enccs to one another, .and were on the «laily and nightly Irmk-out for 
the aacred “call,” in the hope or the iKissession of which such a 
vast multitude of Protestant Englanil was thrilling .at the time. 

But Mr. Whitfield could not stay always with the little con¬ 
gregation of Williamsburg. His mission wiis to enlighten the 
whole benighted people of the Church; and from the Eiist to the 
West to trumpet the truth and bid slumbering sinnera awaken. 
However, he comforted the widow with precious letters, and 
promised to send her a tutor for her sons who shmdd l)e cajaiblc 
of teaching them not only profiine learning, but of strengthening 
and confirming them in science much more itreeious. 

In duo raursc, a chosen vessel arrived from England. Young 
Mr. Ward hsul a voice us loud as Mr. Whitfield’s, and could fcilk 
almost as readily and for as long a time. Night and evening the 
hall sounded with his exhortations. The domestic negroes erejit to 
the doors to listen to him. Other servants darkened the porch 
windows with their crisp heads to hear him discourse. It was 
over the black sheep of the Castlewootl flock that Mr. W.ard 
wmehow had the most influence. These woolly lamblings were 
immensely affected by his exhortiitions, and, when he gjivc out 
the hymn, there Wiis such a negro chorus about the house as might 
be heard across the Potomac—such a chorus as would never have 
been heard in the Colonel’s time—for that worthy gentleman had 
a suspicion of all cassortks, and said he would never have any 
controversy with a clergyman but ui)on backgjimmon. Where 
uiouey was wanted for charitable purposes no man was more ready. 
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and the good easy Virginian clergyman, who loved liackgaiuuion 
hciirtily, too, said that the worthy Colonel’s charity must cover 
his other shortcomings. 

Wanl Wiis a handsome young man. llis preaching pleased Madam 
Esmond from the first, and, I daresay, satisfied her as much as 
Mr. Whitfield’s. Of courac it cannot be the case at the present 
day when they are so finely e<lucatcd, but women, a hundred years 
ago, were credulous, eager to admire and believe, and apt to 
imagine all sorts of excellences in the object of their lulmiration. 
For weeks, nay, months, Mailaui Esmond wiis never tired of 
hearing Mr. Ward’s gresit glib voice and voluble commonplaces: 
and, according to her wont, she insisted that her neighbours should 
come aud listen to him, and onlcred them to be (inverted. Her 
young favourite, Mr. Wsishington, she was esi)ccially anxious to 
influence; and again and iigiiin pressed him to come and stay at 
Castlewood aud benefit by tlie spiritual advantiigcs there to be 
obtained. But tliat young gentleman found he had ]xirticuhir 
business which ciillcd him home or away from home, and always 
ordered his horse of evenings when the time was coming for Mr. 
Ward’s exercises. And—what boys are Just towards their peda¬ 
gogue?—the twins grew speedily tired and even rebellious under 
their new tejichcr. 

They found him a bad scholar, a dull fellow, and ill-bred to 
boot. George knew much more Latin and Greek than his master, 
and caught him in iierpctual blunders and false quantities. Harry, 
who could take much greater liberties than were allowed to his 
elder brotlier, mimicked Ward’s manner of eating and talking, so 
that Mrs. Mountain and even Madam Esmond were forced to 
laugh, aud little Fanny Mountain would crow with delight. 
Madam Plsmond would have found the fellow out for a vulgjir 
quack hut for her sons’ opposition, which she, on her part, 
opiKwed with her own indomitable will “ What matters whether 
he 1ms more or less of profane learning?” she asked; “in that 
which is most precious, Mr. W. is able to be a teacher to all of 
us. What if his manners are a little rough? Heaven does not 
choose its elect from among the great and wealthy. I wish you 
knew one book, children, as well as Mr. Ward does. It is your 
wicked piide—the pride of all the Esmonds—which prevents you 
from listening to him. Go down on your knees in your chamber 
and pray to be corrected of that dreadful fault.” Ward’s dis¬ 
course tluit evening was almut Naanuin the Syrian, and the pride 
he hiul in his native livers of Alxina and Pharimr, which ho vainly 
imagine<l to bo suimrior to the healing waters of Jordan—the 
moral being, that he, Wanl, was the keeper and guardian of the 
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undoubted waters of Jurtlun, and that the unhappy conceited boys 
must go to perdition nnlcss they came to him. 

George now began to give way to a wicked sarcastic incthod, 
which, perhaps, he had inherited fi'om his gnindfathcr, and with 
which, when a quiet skilful young person chooses to employ it, 
he can make a whole family uncomfortable. He took uj) Wanl’s 
pompous remarks and made jokes of them, so th.at that young 
divine chafed and almost choked over his great meals. He made 
Madam Esmond angry, and doubly so when he sent off Harry into 
fits of laughter. Her authority was defied, her officer scorned 
and insulted, her youngest child pcrvertwl by the obstinate elder 
brother. She made a despenite and unhappy attempt to maintain 
her power. 

The boys were fourteen years of age. Hairy being taller .and 
much more advanced than his brother, who was delicate, and as 
yet almost childlike in stature aiul appearance. The Imcvline 
mctho<l was a quite common mode of argument in those days. 
Sergeants, schoolmasters, slave-overseers, used the cane freely. Our 
little boys had licen horsed many a day by Mr. Dempster, tlicir 
Scotch tutor, in their grandfather’s time; and Harry, especially, 
had got to be quite accustomed to the practice, and made very 
light of it. But, in the interregnum after Colonel EsiiioikI’s death, 
the cane had been laid aside, and the young gentlemen at Castle- 
wood hail been allowed to have their own way. Her own and 
her lieutenant’s authority being now spurncil by the youthful, 
rebels, the unfortunate mother thought of restoring it by means 
of coercion. She took counsel of Mr. Wanl. That athletic young 
pedagogue could cMisily find chapter and verse to Wiirrant the 
course which ho wished to pursue,—in fact, there was no doubt 
about the wholesomeuess of the priicticc in those days. He had 
begun by llattcring the boys, fludiug a good berth and snug 
quarters at Castlcwood, and hoping to remain there. But they 
laughed at his flattery, they scorned his bad manners, they yawned 
soon at his sermons; the more their mother favoured him, the 
more they disliked him ; and so the tutor and the pujnls conlially 
hated each other. Mrs. Mountain, who was the boys’ friend, 
esiHjcially George’s friend, whom she thought unjustly treated by 
his mother, warned the lads to bo prudent, and that some con- 
sj)iracy was h.atching against them. “ W.ard is more ol.isequioua 
than ever to your mamma. It turns my stomach, it does, to 
hear him flatter, and to sec him gobble—the odious wretch 1 You 
must be on your guard, my jxior boys—you must harm your 
lessons, and not anger your tutor. A mischief will come, I know 
•t will. Your mamma wtw bdkfng about you to Mr. Washington 
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tho other day, when I caiue into the room. I don’t like that 
Major Washington, yon know I don’t. Don’t say, ‘ O Mounty! ’ 
Master Hsiny. Yon always stiind up for your friends, you do. 
The Miijor is very handsome and tall, and ho may bo very good, 
hut he is much too oW a young man for me. Bless you, my dears, 
tho quantity of wild oate your father sowed and my own ])oor 
Mountain when they were ensigns in Kingsley’s, would fill sacks 
full 1 Show me Mr. Wtishington’s wild oats, I say—not a gniiu! 
Well, I happened to step in last Tuesday, when he wjis here 
with your mamma; and I am sure they were tidking about ytm, 
for ho said, ‘Discipline is discipline, and must Im j)re8erved. 
There can be but one command in a house, ma’am, and you must 
be the mistress of yours.’ ” 

“ Tho very words he used to me,” cries Harry. “ He told me 
that he did not like to meddle with other folks’ affairs, but that our 
mother wiis vciy angry, dangerously angry, he said, an<l he bcggcrl 
me to obey Mr. Wanl, and specially to press George to do so.” 

“ Let him inamige his own house, not mine,” siiys George very 
haughtily. Ami the caution, far from benefiting him, only rendered 
tho liul more sujKsrcilious and refractory. 

On the next day the storm broke, and vengeance fell on the 
little rebel’s head. Words piissed Ixitween George and Mr. Ward 
during the morning study. The lM)y wsm quite insul)unlinate and 
uqjust: even his faithfid brother crieil out, and owned that ho was 
in tho wrong. Mr. Ward kept his temper—to compress, bottle up, 
cork down, and prevent your anger from present furious explosion, 
is called kcc])iiig your tenqwr—and said he should s{>cak upon this 
business to Madam Esmond. When tho family met at <liuncr, Mr. 
Ward requested her Limlyship to stay, and, temperately enough, 
laid the subject of dispute before her. 

He asked Master Harry to confirm what he had said: and poor 
Harry was obliged to admit all the Dominie’s statements. 

George, standinj; under his gnuidfather’s iwrtrait by the chimney, 
said haughtily that wliat Mr. Ward hiul said was i)erfectly correct. 

“ 'lo bo a tutor to such a pupil is absurd,” said Mr. Wanl, 
making a long sjxicch, intcrsi)crsc<l with many of his usual Scripture 
phrases, at each of which, as they occuired, that wicked young 
George suiilcd, and pished scornfully, and at length Ward ended by 
asking her honour’s leave to retire. 

“Not before you have punished this wicked and disobedient 
child,” said Miulam Esmond, who hiul been gathering anger during 
Wanl’s harangue, and especially at her sou’s behaviour. 

“ Punish 1 ” sjiys George. 

“ Yes, sir, punish ! If means of love and entreaty fiiil, as they 
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have with your jiroud heart, other means nnist he found to hrinj' 
yttu to obe«licnce. I punisli you now, rcljcllioim Imy, to jjuanl you 
from greater punishment hereafter. Tlie discipline of tliis family 
must be maintained. There ciiii be but one coinmand in a houstf, 
and I must be the mistress of mine. You will punish ibis refmetory 
boy, Mr. Ward, as we have agreed that you should do, and if there 
is the least resistanec on his isirt, my overseer ami servants will 
lend you aid.” 

In some such words the widow no doubt must have spoken, but 
with many vehement Scriptural allusions, whii^h it dis's not Isicome 
this chronicler to copy. To be for ever a]ii»lying to the Sacuwl 
Oracles, and accommodating their 8cnt(!nees to your puri)ose—to Ihj 
for ever biking Heaven into your conlideme alsiiit your private 
affairs, and passionately calling for its intmferenee in your family 
quarrels and difficulties—to be so familiar with its designs and 
schemes iis to be able to threaten your ncighlxmr with its tliuiiders, 
and to know jjreeisely its intentions regiirding him and othero who 
differ from your infallible opinion—this was the selumling which 
our simple widow had received from her iinpetuons young Hi)iritual 
guide, and I doubt whether it brought her much aunfort. 

In the midst of his mother’s harangue, in spite of it, jHirhaps, 
George Esmond fiilt he had been wreng. “ There can Ije but one 
command in the bouse, and you must be the mistress- -I know who 
said those wonls licforc you,” George said slowly, and lts»king very 
white, “ and—and I know, mother, that I have iieted wrengly to 
Mr. W;inl.” 

“ He owns it! He asks pardon ! ” cries Harry. “ That’s right, 
George! That’s enough, isn’t it 1 ” 

“ No, it is <tiot enough! ” cried the little woman. “ 'I’lie 
■lisobcdicnt boy must pay the i)enalty of his disolM'dicnct!. When 
I Wiis headstrong, as I sometimes was as a <!hild before my spirit 
was changed and humblcil, my mamma punished me, .and I submitted. 
So must George. I desire you will do your duty, Mr. Ward.” 

“ Stop, inotber!—you don’t quite know what you are doing,” 
George said, exceedingly agitated. 

“ I know that he who spares the ro<l straits the child, ungrateful 
boy! ” says Madam Esmond, with more references of the same 
nature, which Gcoi^ heard, looking very jialo and desirarate. 

Upon the mantelpiece, under the Colonel’s irartrait, stoofl a 
china cup, by which the widow set grciit store, as her father ha«l 
always been accustomed to drink from it. George suddenly took 
it, and a strange smile passed over his pale face. “Sfciy one 
jnmute. Don’t go away yet,” ho cricil to his mother, who was 
leaving the room. “ You—you are very fond of this cup, mother 1 ” 
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—and Harry Uwkcd at him, wondering. “ If I broke it, it could 
never be mended, could it ? All the tiiikcra’ rivets would not make 
it a whole cup again. My dear old grund[>apa’s cup! I have been 
wrong. Mr. Wanl, I ask panlon. I will try and amend.” 

The widow Iwkcd at her son indignantly, almost scornfully. 
“ I thought,” she said, “ I thought an Esmond ha<l been more of 
a man than to be afraid, and ”—here she gave a little scream as 
Harry uttcrc*! an exclamation, and dashed forward with his hands 
stretched out towards his brother. 

George, after looking at the cup, raiscil it, o|)cuctl his hand, and 
let it fidl on tlie marble slab below him. Harry had tried in vain 
to catch it. 

“It is too late, Hal,” George said. “You will never mend 
that again—never. Now, mother, I am ready, as it is your wish. 
Will you come and see whether I am afraidl Mr. Ward, I am 
your servant. Your servant ? Your slave! And the next time 
I meet Mr. Washington, madam, I will thank him for the advice 
which he gave you.” 

“ I say, do your duty, sir! ” cried Mrs. Esmond, stamping her 
little foot. And George, making a low bow to Mr. Ward, begged 
him to go first out of the room to the study. 

“ Stop! For Go«1’8 sake, mother, stop! ” cried poor Hal. 
But passion was boiling in the little woman’s heart, and she would 
not hear the boy’s petition. “ You only abet him, sir! ” she cried. 
“ If I hsul to do it myself, it should be done! ” And Harry, with 
siviucss and wnitli in his countcuance, left the rr)om by the door 
through which Mr. Ward and his brother had just issued. 

The widow sank down on a great chair near it, and sat awhile 
vacantly looking at the fnvgmcnts of the broken cup. Then she 
inclined her liciwl towards the d«)or—one of half-a-<lozen of carved 
mahogany which the Colonel had brought from Europe. For a 
while there was silence: then a loud outcry, which made the poor 
mother start. 

In another minute Mr. Ward came out, bleeding from a great 
wound on his head, and behind him Hurry, with fiaring eyes, and 
brandishing a little couteau de chasse of his grandfather, which hung, 
with others of the Colonel’s wea{)ons, on the library wall. 

“ I don’t care. I did it,” says Harry. “ I couldn’t see this 
fellow strike my brother; and, as he lifted his hand, I flung the 
great ruler at him. I couldn’t help it, I won’t bear it; and if 
one lifts a hand to me or my brother. I’ll have his life,” shouts 
Harry, brandishing the hanger. 

The widow gave a grciit gasp and a sigh as she looked at the 
young champion and his victim. She must have suffered terribly 
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(liuiii}? the few minutea of the boys’ al)Soiu;e; and the «tri[K'« wliich 
»(|io imagined liad been indicted on the elder had sinitton her own 
heart. She longed to take both Ijoys to it. She was nut angry 
now. Very likely she was delighted with the thought of the 
yonnger’s prowess and generosity. “ You are a very naughty, dis- 
oiicdient child,” she said, in an exceedingly peaceable voice. “ My 
fwor Mr. Ward! What a rebel, to strike you! PaiKi’s grciit 
clxmy rider, was itl Lay down that hanger, child. ’Twas 
General AVebb gave it to my papa after the siege of Lille. Let 
me lathe your wound, niy good Mr. Want, and thank Ucaven it 
was no worse. Mountain! Go fetch me some conrt-plastcr out 
of tlic middle drawer in the jaimn cabinet. 1101*0 comes George*. 
Pat on your coat ami waistcoat, child! You were going to take 
your punishment, sir, and that is suflicient. Ask pardon, Harry, 
of g(MKl Mr. Wanl for your wicked rebellious spirit—I do, with all 
my lieart, I am sure. And guard against your iiassionatc nature, 
child—and pray to be forgiven. My son, oh, my son ! ” Here, 
witli a burst of tears which she could no longer (arntrol, the little 
woman threw herself on the neck of her eldest born ; whilst llaiTy, 
laying the hanger down, went up very feebly to Mr. Ward, and 
said, “ Indeed, I ask your pardon, sir. I couldn’t help it; on my 
honour, I couldn’t; nor bear to see my brother struck.” 

'fhe widow was scared, as after her embrace she looked up at 
George’s ])ale face. In reply to her eager caresses, he coldly kissed 
h(;r on the tbrehcad, and separated from her. “ You meant for the 
last, mother,” he said, “ and I was in the wrong. But the cup is 
broken; and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot 
mend it. There—put the fair side outwards ou the mantelpiece, 
and the wound will not show.” 

Again Madam Esmond looked at the hul, us he phuxd the 
fragments of the poor cup on the ledge w'here it hail always been 
usol to stand. Her power over him was gone. Ho hml dominated 
her. She was not sorry for the defeat; liir women like not only 
to conquer, but to bo conquered; and from that (hiy the young 
gentleman was master at Castlewood. His mother admiral him 
as ho went up to Harry, graciously and condescendingly gave Hal 
his hand, and said, “ Thank you, brother! ” as if he were a prince, 
and Harry a general who liail helped him in a great iMittle. 

Then George went up to Mr. Wanl, who was still piteously 
^thing his eye and forehead in the water. “ I ask pardon for 
Hal’s violence, sir,” George said, in great state. “ You see, though 
we are very young, wo are gentlemen, and cannot Imiok an insult 
from strangers. I should have submittal, as it was mamma’s 
desire; but I am glatl she no longer entertains it.” 
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“ And pray, sir, wlio is to cuiu])eiisiite im ? ” says Mr. Wanl; 
“ who is to repair the insult done to vie ? ” 

“ We are very young,” says George, with another of his old- 
fashioned bows. “We shall be fifteen soon. Any compensation 

that is iistuil amongst gentlemen-” 

“ This, sir, to a minister of tlie Word! ” IkiwIs out Ward, 
starting up, and who knew perfeetly well the lads’ skill in fence, 
having a score of times been foiled by the i)air of them. 

“ You are not a clergyman yet. We tliought you might like 
to Ixi considered as a gentleman. We did not know.” 

“ A gentleman ! I am a Gliristian, sir! ” says Ward, glaring 
furiously, and clenching his great fists. 

“ Well, w’ell, if you won’t fight, why don’t you forgive 1 ” says 
Harry. “If you don’t forgive, why don’t you fight? That’s 
what I rail the honis of a dilemma.” And ho lauglied his frank, 
jolly hiugh. 

But this wjw nothing to the laugh a few days afterwards, 
when, tlic quarrel having been patchecl up, along with jMwr Mr. 
Waitl’s eye, the unlucky tutor was liolding forth according to his 
custom. He tric<l to prciich the boys into rcsisMit for him, to re¬ 
awaken the enthusiasm which the congregation had felt for him; 
he wrestled with their manifest iudifi'ercuce, he imjdored Heaven 
to wann their cold hearts again, and to lift up those who were 
falling back. All was in vain. The widow wept no more at his 
harangues, was no longer excited by his loudest tropes and similes, 
nor a])pcared to be much fnghtened by the very hottest menaces 
with winch he pcppcretl his discourse. Nay, she pleaded headache, 
.and would a1>8cnt herself of an evening, on which occasion the 
remainder of the little congregation was very cold indeed. One 
«lay then. Ward, still making desperate efforts to get back his 
(lespised authority, was preaching on the beauty of subordination, 
the present lax spirit of the age, and the necessity of obeying our 
spiritual and temporal rulers. “For why, my dear friends,” he 
nobly asked (he was in the habit of asking immensely dull ques¬ 
tions, and straightway answering them with corresponding plati¬ 
tudes), “why are governors appointed, but that wo should be 
governed 1 Why are tutors engaged, but that children should bo 

taught ? ” (hero a look at the Iwys). “ Why arc nders-” Here 

he paused, looking with a safl, puszled face at the young gentlemen. 
He saw in their countenances the double meaning of the unlucky 
word he had uttered, and stammered and thumjHHl the tiible with 

his fist. “ Why, I ssiy, are rulers-” 

“ Jiulers,” says George, looking at Harry. 
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“Rulers!” says Hal, putting his liaud to his eye, where the 
poor tutor still boro marks of the lute scuiHc. Rulers, o-hn I It 
was too much. The hoys hurst out iii an explosion of laughter. 
Mrs. Mountain, who wiis full of fun, could not help joining in the 
chorus; and little Fanny, who had always behaved very demurely 
and silently at these ceremonies, crowed again, and clapiml her 
little hands at the others laughing, not in the least knowing the 
reason why. 

This could not he home. Ward shut down the book licforc 
him; in a few angry, hnt eloquent and manly wonls, siiid he woulil 
speak no more in tlmt place; and left Castlewood not in tlic least 
regivtted by Madam Esmond, who hml doted on him three months 
Ijctorc. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE riRGIHIANS BEGIN TO SEE THE WORLD 

A fter the dciKirture of her unfortunate spiritual adviser and 
chaplain, Aladnm Esmond and her son sccme<l to lie quite 
^ reconciled : but although George never spoke of the quarrel 
with his motlicr, it must have weighc<l upon tlie lK>y’8 mind very 
painfidly, for he had a fever soon after tlic last recounted domestii; 
oc(!urnmccs, during whicli illness his bniin once or twice wandered, 
when he shriekeil out, “ Broken ! Broken ! It never, never can lx* 
memled ! ” to the silent tciror of his niothm*, who sat watching the 
pvir child sw he tossed wakcf\d iqion his midnight hcd. Ilis malaxly 
defiwl her skill, and incresised in spite of all the nostrums whudi 
the good widow kept in her chwet and administered so freely to her 
I)eople. She had to undergo another humiliation, and one day little 
Mr. Demister Ix^held her at his door on horsclxick. She had ri«ldcn 
through the snow on her ixniy, to implore him to give his aid to 
her ixx)r lx)y. “I shall bury my resentment, uiiulam,” said he, 
“ as your Ladyship buri(xl your pride. Pleiise G<h 1, I may be tinu! 
enough to help my ilcar young impil! ” So he put up his lancet, 
and his little provision of medicaments; ciillcd his only ncgro-lM)y 
after him, shut up his lonely hut, and once more returned to 
Caatlcwo<xl. That night and for some days afterwards it sciemed 
very likely that poor Harry would Ixscomc heir of Castlewood; but 
by Mr. Dcinimter’s skill the fever was got over, the intermittent 
attacks diminished in intensity, ami George was restored almost to 
hciilth again. A change of air, a voyage even to Englaml, was 
recommended, but the widow had quarrelled with her children’s 
relative! there, and owned with contrition that she hail been too 
hasty. A journey to the north and cast was dctcrminel on, and 
the two young gentlemen, with Mr. Demiister as their tutor and a 
couple of servants to attend them, took a voyage to New York, and 
thence up the Ixtautiful Hudson river to Albany, where they were 
receivel by the first gentry of the i)rovincc, ami thcmx3 into the 
French provimxjs, where they had the Ixist remmmendations, and 
were hospitably entertained by the French gentry. Harry camped 
with the Indians, and took furs and shot Ixxu's. George, who never 
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, r and whose health was still delicate, was a 

cared for field^pom ^ .wlio were accustomed to 

accent so as to he ahl J* .illowcd He danced the minuet 

hd air latest imixJrted French catches and 

clc{?mtly. p and would have 
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amusing, droll letter-writer, and used to write to the two hoys 
on their travels. Now, Mra. Monnbiin was of a jealous turn like¬ 
wise ; cspceially she had a gn'at turn for inatch-makin}', and fancied 
that cveryhody had a dcsif^n to marry cvcryhotly else. There sciirce 
came an unmarried man to Castlcwood hut Mountiiin imagined the 
gentleman had an eye tow<ards the mistress of the mansion. She was 
positive that odious Mr. Ward intendc<l to make love to the widow, 
and pretty sure the latter likc<l him. She knew that Mr. Wash¬ 
ington wanted to Iw luarritHl, wivs certiiin that such a shrewd young 
gentleman would look out for a rich wife, and as for the ditferenees 
of ages, what matter that the Msyor (major was his rank in the 
militia) was fifteen yciirs younger than Madam Esinondl They 
were used to such marriages in the family; my Liuly her mother 
was how many years older than the Colonel when she married him ? 
—when she marrie<l him and was so jealous that she never wouhl 
let the poor Colonel out of her sight. The poor Colonel! after his 
wife, ho had been henpeeked by his little daughter. And she 
would tsike after her mother, and marry again, be sure of that. 
M:ulam was a little chit of a woman, not five feet in her highest 
hciul-<lrcss and shoes, tind Mr. Washington a great ttdl man of six 
feet two. Great tidl men always mai ricil little chits of women: 
therefore, Mr. W. mmt be looking after the widow. What could 
lie more clear than the deduction 1 

She eommunu!ated these sage opinions to her boy, as she called 
George, who lagged her, for llejivcn’s ssikc, to hold her tongue. 
This she siiid she coidd do, but she could not keep her eyes always 
shut; and she narrated a hundred circumstances which had occurred 
in the young gentleman’s al)sen(!c, and which tended, as she thought, 
to confirm her notions. llml Mountiiin imparted these pretty 
suspieions to his brother 1 George asked stcnily. No. George 
was her boy ; Harry was his mother’s boy. “ She likes him best, 
and I like you best, George,” cries Mountiiin. “ Besides, if I were 
to speak to him, he would tell your mother in a minute. Poor 
Harry can keep nothing quiet, and then there would be a pretty 
quarrel between madam and me ! ” 

“ I lx5g you to keep this quiet. Mountain,” said Mr. Geoige, with 
great tlignity, “ or you and I shall qiuirrel too. Neither to mo nor 
to any one else in the worlil must you mention such an absurd 
suspicion.” 

Alisunl! Why absurd 1 Mr. Washington was constantly with 
the willow. His name was for ever in her mouth. She was never 
tired of pointing out his virtues as examples to her sons. She con¬ 
sulted him on every question rraipccting her estate and its manage¬ 
ment. She never bought a horse or sold a barrel of tobacco without 
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his opinion. There Wiis a room at Ciistlewwnl regularly called 
Mr. Wsishingtoii’s room. He iuitually leaves his clothes here and his 
portniautaui when he goes away. “ Ah! George, George! One 
day will come when he uwi’t go away,” groaned Mountain, wlio, of 
course, always rotumc<l to the subjec-t of whieli she was forbidden 
to sjwak. Meiinwhile Mr. George adopte<l towards his mother’s 
favourite a frigid courtesy, at which tlie honest gentleman chafed but 
did not care to remoiistnite, or a stinging samisni, which lie would 
break through us he would burnt through so many brumbies on 
those hunting excursions in which he and Harry Warrington nsle 
so coiisfeiutly together; whilst George, retreating to his tents, rcsul 
luiilheuiatics, and Vreneb, and Latin, and sulked in his buok-roum 
more and iiTore lonely. 

Harry vvus away from home with some other sporting friends 
(it is to be feared tlie young gentleman’s 'accpiaiutanccs wcue 
not all iw eligible us Mr. Wushingtoii), when the latter came 
to j)ay a visit at Castlcwood. He was so jicculiarly tenihu- and 
kind to the mistress there, and received by her witli such special 
(cordiality, tliat George Warrington’s jesdousy had well-nigh broken 
out in oi)cu rupture. Hut the visit was one of adieu, as it a]»iK‘ared. 
Major Wasliiugton W'lis going on a long and dangerous journey, 
(luite to tlie western Virginia frontier and beyond it. Tlie French 
had been for some time ;>ast making inroads into our territory. 
Tlie Government at home, as well as those of Virginia and Penn¬ 
sylvania, wero alanncd at this aggv(;ssivo sjiirit of the lords of 
Ganada and Louisiana. Some of our settlers had already licen 
driven from their holdings by Frcnebmen in arms, and the Governors 
of the British jirovinces were desirous to stop their ineursioiis, or at 
any mte to i»rotcst against their invasion. 

We chose to hold our Aincriemi colonies by a law that was 
at least convenient for its fniiuers. The maxim was, that whoever 
possessed the coast had a right to all the territory inland as far as 
the Pacific; so that the British chartei's only laid down the limits 
of the (.‘olonies from north to south, leaving them quite free from 
east to west. The French, meanwhile, luul their colonies to the 
north and south, and aimed at connecting them by the Mississiiipi 
and the St. Lawrence and the great intermediate lakes and watcro 
lying to the westward of the British iKisscssions. In the year 
1748, though ])eaee was signed lietwe^en the two Euroiiean kingdoms, 
the colonial question remained unsettled, to be oiiencd agsuii when 
either party should be strong enough to urge it. In the year 175.3, 
it (ame to an issue, on the Ohio river, where the British and French 
settlers mot. To bo sure, there existed other people besides French 
and British, who thought they had a title to the territory about 

10 ]j 
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which the children of their White Fathers were biittlin;', iiiuiiely, 
the native Iinlians and proprieters of the soil. But the logicians 
of St. James’s and Versailles wisely chose to consider the matter 
in dispute as a European and not a iled-mau’s question, eliminating 
him from the argument, Imt employing his tomahawk as it might 
serve the turn of either litigiint. 

A comiKuiy, called the Ohio ComiKiuy, having gniuts fi-om the 
Virginia Government of hinds along that i-iver, found themselves 
inviuled in their settlements by French militiiry detachments, who 
roughly ejected the Britons from their holdings. These latter 
applied for protection to Mr. Dinwiddic, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Virginia, who determined upon semding an ambussiulor to the French 
commanding otli(u;r on the Ohio, deiuiuiding thiit the Ffench should 
desist from their inroiuls upon the territories of his Majesty King 
George. 

Young Mr. Washington juiuiHMl eagmly at the chance of dis¬ 
tinction which this service afl'onled him, and volunteered to leave 
his home and his rural and professional pursuits in Virginia, to 
earry the GovernoFs message to the Frenc.h ofBrer. Taking a guide;, 
an interpreter, and a few att<;ndantB, and following the Indian 
ti-iicks, in the fall of the year 175.‘1, the iutropi<l young (;nvoy niiwle 
his way from Williamsburg almost to the shores of Lake Erie, and 
found the French (;ommander at Fort le Ikeiif. That ortic.er’s n;j>ly 
was brief: his onlcra were to hold the place and drive idl the 
English from it. The French avowed their intention of taking 
possession of the Ohio. Ami with this reugh answer the mmsenger 
from Virginia had to return through danger and difficulty, across 
lonely forest and fn>zen river, shaping Iiis course by the comiKiss, 
and camping at night in the snow by the forest firre. 

Harry Warrington cursed his ill fortune that ho hail been 
absent from home on a cock-fight, when he might have had chance 
of sjMjrt so much nobler; and on his return from his ex])edition, 
which he iiad conducted with an heroic energy ami simplicity, 
Miijor Washington wiw a gi-cater favourite than over with the 
liuly of CiistlcwcKxl. She pointed him out sis a model to both her 
sons. “ Ah, Harry ! ” she would say, “ think of you, with your 
cock-fighting and your racing-matches, and the M{yor away there in 
the wilderness, watching the French, and battling with the frosen 
rivers ! Ah, George! Iciirning may be a very good thing, but I wish 
my eldest son were doing something in the service of his country ! ” 

“ I desire no Ijcttcr than to go home and seek for employment, 
ma’am,” says George. “You surely will not have me serve under 
Mr. Washington, in Ids new regiment, or ask a commission from 
Mr. Dinwiddiol” 
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“ An Eaiuoiid cnii only serve with the Kind’s comuiisHion,” wiya 
Mtiiluin, “and os for iisking a favour from Mr. Lieuteuaut-Governor 
Dinwithlie, I would rather beg iny bread.” 

Mr. Washington was at this time niisiug siu'h a regiment as 
witli the scanty pay and patronage »)f tlie Virginian Gov<!ruiiient lie 
could get together, and proisised with the helii of these niou of-war 
to put a more i)ercinptory veto upon the French invaders than the 
solitary ambassador luul lieeii enabled to lay. A small fon;e under 
another odicer, Colonel Trent, hml been already dcsiiatched to the 
west, with onlera to fortify themselves so as to be able to resist 
any attiu-k of the enemy. The French troops, greatly outnumber¬ 
ing ours, came up with the English outjiosts, wlio w»-re fortifying 
theinselves at a place on the confines of Pennsylvania where the 
great city of Pittsburg now sfciuds. A Virginian otlicer with but 
forty men was in no condition to resist twenty times that mimlier 
of Caiuulians, who appeared liefore his incomplete works. He was 
suflered to dniw back without molestation; and tlie Fn'nch, taking 
possession of his fort, strengthened it, and christened it by the 
name of the C.numlian governor, Du Quesiie. Uji to this time no 
iuitual blow of W!ir had Isxm struck. The tnsijis representing the 
iiostile nations were in presence : the guns w'ere loaded, hut no one 
as yet Inul eried “ Fire ! ” It M’as stmiige that in a sav.'ige forest 
of Pennsylvania, .a young Virginian ofiieer should fire a shot, and 
waken up a war which Avas to last for sixty years, whieli was to 
cover his tiwn country and jiass into £uro{ic, to cost Fr.iuee her 
Amerienu colonies, to sever oura from us, and create the great 
Western liepublie; to rage over the Old World when extinguished 
in the New; and, of all the myriads engaged in the vast contest, 
to leave the prize of the greatest fame with him who stnick the 
iinst blow! 

He little knew of the fate in store for him. A simple gentle¬ 
man, anxious to serve his King and do his duty, he volunteered fur 
tlie first servi<», and executed it Avith admirable fidelity. In tlie 
ensuing year he took the comiuaud of the small hotly of provincial 
trtHiiw Avith Avhieh he inarched to reiiel the Frenchmen. He came 
«p with their advanced guard and fired upon them, killing their 
letulcr. After this he had himself to fall bimk with his treops, and 
Avas compclletl to capitulate to the superior French force. On the 
Ith of Jidy 171)4 the Colonel mareheil out with his trotips from 
the little fiirt Avhere he had hastily eutreuched himself (anti A»'hich 
they calletl Fttrt Necessity), gave up the place to the contiucror, 
ami took his Avay homo. 

His commanil Avas over; his regiment tlisbatuled after the fruit¬ 
less inglorious inarch aiitl defeat. Saddened and humbled in spirit. 
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tlic young officer iiresentwl himself after a while to his old friends 
at Castlewood. He was very ymuig; before he set forth on his 
first cainiKiign he may have indulged in exaggerated ho]ies of success, 
and uttered them. “ I wivs angry when I iiarted from you,” he 
said to George Warrington, holding out his hand, which the other 
eagerly took. “ You seemed to scorn me and my regiment, George. 
I thought you laughed at us, and your ridicule miule me angiy. I 
boasted too much of what avo would do.” 

“Nay, you have done your tet, George,” says the other, who 
(luite forgot his pi’evious jealousy in his old comnule’s misfortune. 
“ Everylsidy knows that a hundred mid fifty starving men with 
scarce a i-ound of ammunitiou left, could not faci; five times their 
number iicrfectly armed, and everybody who knows Mr. Wasliiug- 
ton knows that he would do his duty, llarry and I saw the 
French in Canada last year. They olicy but one will: in our pro¬ 
vinces each Governor has his own. They were Royal troops the 
French sent against you-” 

“ Oh, but that some of ours were here! ” cries Madam Esmond, 
tossing her head up. “ I promise you a tew good Englisli regiments 
would make the whitii-coats run.” 

“ You think nothing of the provincials; and I must say nothing 
now Avo have been so unlucky,” said the Colonel gloomily. “You 
made much of me Avlien I Avas here Ixifore. Don’t you rememlwr 
Avhat victories you prophesied for me- how much I boasted myself 
very likely over your good Aviiic? All those fine dreams are over 
now. ’Tis kinil of your Ladyship to ri'ci'ive a piKir Ixsiten fellow as 
you do: ” and the young soMicr hung down his head. 

George Warrington, with Ids extreme acute sensibility, was 
touiihed at the other’s emotion and simple testimony of sorroAV 
umh^r defeat. He was about to say something friendly to Mr. 
Washington, had not his mother, to whom the Colonel had been 
speaking, replied herself: “Kinil of us to receive you. Colonel 
Washington! ” said the widow. “ I never heard that when men 
were uiihappy, our sex were less their friends.” 

And she made the Colonel a very tine curtsey, which stmight- 
Avay caused her sou to be mure jealous of him than ever. 
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CHAPTER Vir 

PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 

S URELY no man can luivcj Ixitter claims to sympathy than 
bravery, yonth, good looks, and misfortune. Madam Esmond 
might have had twenty sons, and yet hail a right to admire 
her young soldier. Mr. Washington’s room was more than ever 
Mr. Washington’s room now. She raved alwnt him and praised 
him in all companies. She more than ever pointed out his excel¬ 
lences to her sons, contrasting his sterling qualities with H.arry’s 
love of plciisurc (the wild Isiy !) and Gwrge’s listless mnsings over 
his liooks. Genrgo w’as not di8iK)scd to like Mr. Washington any 
lx'tt(!r for his mother’s cxtrav.agant pniiscs. He coaxed the jealous 
demon within him until he must have become a ]H5rfcct i>est to 
himself and all the friends round al«)ut him. He uttered joki's 
so deep that his aimidc mother did not know their meaning, but 
sat bcwildertMl at his sarcasms, and powerless what to think of his 
moody, saturnine humour. 

Meanwhile, imblic events were occiirring which were to influence 
the fortunes of all our homely family. Tim quarrel Ixjtweiui the 
French and English North Aniericsms, from being a provincial, hail 
grown to Ix) a national (pmrrel. Reinforcements fmm Franco had 
alreafly .arrived in Canada; and English troops were cximcted in 
Virginia. “ Alas! my dciir friend! ” wrote Miuhainc la I’riSsidcntc 
de Mouchy, from Qncljco, to her young friend George Warrington. 
“ How contmry is the destiny to us! I see you (luitting the 
embrace of an adorcil mother to precipitate yourself in the arms 
of Bcllono. I see you ixiss wontulcd after combats. I hesitate 
almost to wish victory to our lilies when I Imhold you ranged under 
the banners of the Lcopanl. There arc enmities which the Imart 
docs not recognise—ours assuredly are at imaxm among these tumults. 
All hero love and salute you as well ns Monsieur the Bear-hunter, 
your brother (that cold Hipindytc who preferred the chase to the 
soft conversation of our Imlies!). Your friend, your enemy, the 
Chevalier de la Jabotihre, bums to meet on the field of Mars his 
generous rival. M. dii Quesne spoke of you last night .at supimr. 
M. dll Quesne, my husliand, send affectuons i-emcmbrances to their 
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yowng frioml, with which are ever joined tliose of your sincere 
Prdsidentc do Monchy.” 

“The iMiuner of the Leoiwrd,” of which George’s fair corre¬ 
spondent wrote, was indoiMl flung out to the winds, and a number 
of the King’s soldiers were nvllied round it. It W'as resolved to 
wrest from the French all the concpiests they had made ui*on British 
dominion. A couple of regiments were raised and paid by the 
King in America, and a llex't with a couple more was dcsiNitehed 
from liome under an experienced commander. In February 1755 
Conimmloro Keppel, in the famous ship Centurion, in which 
Anson hiul made his voyage imind the world, anchored in Hampton 
Bon^ls with two ships of war under his command, and having on 
l)oard General Braddock, his staff, and a part of his troops. Mr. 
Braddock w’as ai)pointed by the Duke. A hundred years ago 
the Duke of Cumberland w'tw called The Duke par excellence in 
England—as another famous warrior has since lx!cn called. Not 
so great a Duke ccrbiiiily was that first-named prince as his party 
esteemed him, and surely not so bid a one as his enemies have 
painted him. A fleet of transports speedily follow'cd Prince 
William’s General, bringing stores, and men, and money in plenty. 

The great man landisl Ids troops at Alexandria on the Potomac 
river, and repaired to Annapolis in Maryland, where he ordered the 
Governors of the different colonies to meet him in council, urging 
them eacli to call upon their respective provinces to help the 
common cause in this stniit. 

The arrival of the General and his little army caused a mighty 
excitement all through the provinces, and nowhere greater than at 
Ciwtlcwood. Harry was off forthwith to see the troops under 
canvas at Alexandria. The sight of their lines delighted him, and 
the inspiring music of tiioir fifes and drums. He siieedily mailc 
acquaintance with the officers of bith regiments : ho longed to join 
in the expedition upon which they were bound, and was a welcome 
guest at their mess. 

Madam Esmond was pleased that her sons should have an 
opportunity of ciyoying the society of gentlemen of good fashion 
from England. She had no doubt their company was improving, 
that the English gentlemen were very different from the home¬ 
racing, cock-%hting Virginian squires with whom Master Harry 
would associate, and the lawyers, and pettifoggers, and toad-eaters 
at the Lieutenant-Governor’s table. Mtulam Esmonil had a very 
keen eye for detecting flatterers in other folks’ houses. Against the 
little knot of official people at Williamsburg, she was especially 
satirical, and hml no ]>aticnee with tlicir etiquettes and squabbles 
for precedence. 
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Afl fur the company of the King’s officets, Mr. Harry and his 
elder brother both smiled at their mamma’s compliments to the 
elegiince and proimety of the gentlemen of the camp. If the good 
laily had but faiown all, if she could but have heard their jokes and 
tlie songs which they ssiug over their wine and punch, if she could 
have seen the condition of many of them as they were carried away 
to their lodgings, she would scarce have been so rouly to recommend 
their company to her sons. Men and officers swaggered the 
country round, and frightened the iKjaccful farm and village folk 
with their riot: the General raved and stormed against his troops 
flir their disonler; agiiiust the provincials for their traitorous 
niggardliness; the soldiers took possession almost as of a TOmpiercd 
country, they scornetl the provincials, they insulted the wives even 
of their Indian allies, who ha<l come to'join the English warriors 
upon their anival in Ainericji, ami to march with them against the 
French. The General was compellcil to forbid the Indian women 
his cjimp. Amazed and outiugcd their husbands retired, and but 
a few months afterwanls their services were lost to him, when their 
aid would have been most pre<ioua. 

Some stories against tlie gentlemen of the camp. Madam Esmond 
might have heard, but she would have none of them. Soldiers 
would Iw soldiers, that everybody knew. Those officers who came 
over to Castlewoixl on her sons’ invitation were most ijolite gentle¬ 
men, and smsh indeed Wiis the c.ase. The widow rc<‘eivcd them 
most graciously, and giivc them the Iwst spoit the country affonlcd. 
Presently, the General himself scut polite messages to the mistress 
of Castlewocxl. His father hml servwl with hers under the glorious 
Marllmrough, and Colonel Esmond’s name was still known and 
respected in England. With her Ladyship’s pcTinissiou, Gcnend 
llraddock would have the honour t*f waiting upon lu'r at Castle- 
wood, a)nl paying his respects to the daughter of so meritorious 
an ollicAjr 

If she ha«l known the cause of Mr. r>raddock’8 politeness, pcrhai>s 
his comi>liments woulil not have charnuMl Madam Esmond so mtieh. 
The Commauder-in-Chief held Icvdes at Alexandria, ami among the 
gentry of the cx)uutry who imitl him their rcsimcts, were oiu: twins 
of Castlewoml, who mounted their best nags, took with them their 
last London suits, and, with their two negro-boys in smart liveries 
Isihinil them, rode in state to wait upon the gi-eat man. He was 
sulky and angry with the provincial gentry, and scarce to«>k any 
notice of the young gentlemen, only asldng casually, of his aide-de- 
camp at dinner, who the young Sqxiire Gawkeys were in blue ami 
gold and nsl waistcoats 1 

Mr. Dinwiddle, the Licuteiuint-Govemor of Virginia, the Agent 
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from Pennsylvania, and a few more {'eutlcmon liapjamcd to Ixs 
dining with his Excellency. “Oh!” says Mr. ]>inwiddic, “those 
arc the sous of the Princess Pocidioutsis; ” on wliicli, with a tre¬ 
mendous oath, the General susked, “ Wlio tlie deuce was she ? ” 

Dinwiddie, who did not love her, having indeed undergone a 
hundred pertnesses from the imperious little hidy, now gave a dis¬ 
respectful and ridiculous acc^ount of Miulam Esmoial, nuulc merry 
with her pomposity and immense pretensions, and cntcrtiiincd 
General Bmddock with anc(!dotes regarding her, tmtil his Excel¬ 
lency fell asleep. 

When he awoke, Piiiwiddic W’sis gone, hut the PIiiludel[)hia 
gentleman w.a8 still at table, deep in eonversation W'ith the ofticers 
there present. Tlic Gcneml tt)ok up the talk where it had Iweu 
left when he fell sislecp, and spoke of Madam H^niond in curt, »lis- 
rcspcctful terms, such as soldiera were in the luilat of using in those 
days, and asking, again, what xnw the name of the old fool alxait 
whom Dinwiddie Inul been talking? He then broke into expres¬ 
sions of (iontempt and wnith against the gentry, and the coiintiy 
in general. 

Mr. Franklin of Philadelphia reiwatc*! the widow’s name, took 
quite a different view of her chanuder from that Mr. Dinwiddie 
had given, seemed to know a good deal alxmt her, her father, and 
her cstiite ; as, indeed, he did about every man or subjecd which 
came under discussion; explained to the General that Madam 
Esmond had liecves, and horses, and stores in i»lenty, which might 
1)0 very useful at the present juncture, and rcftommeuded him to 
conciliate her by all means. The General had .already msulc up 
his mind that Mr. Franklin was a very shrewd, intelligent person, 
and graciously ordered an aidc-dc-c<amp to invite the two young 
men to the next day’s dinner. When they appeared he w.a8 very 
pleasant and good-n.atured; the gentlemen of tlic Genond’s family 
made much of them. They l)ohaved, .os l)ccame iicrsons of their 
name, with modesty and good-breeding; they returned home 
delighted with .their entertainment, nor Wixs their mother less 
pleased at the civilities which his Excellency Inwl shown to her 
boys. In reply to Bratldock’s message, Ma<lam Esmond penned a 
billet in her best style, acknowkslging his politeness, and liegging 
his Excellency to fix the time when she might have the honour 
to receive him at Castlcwood. 

We may t)e sure that the arriviil of the army and the approsuih- 
ing campaign formed the subject of continued conversation in the 
Castlewoisl family. To make the campaign was the dearest wish 
of Harry’s life. He drc<amcd «inly of war and Isxttle; he was for 
ever with the officers at Williamsburg: he scmired and domed and 
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])()lish(!cl all tho guns and swords in the Innisc; he renewed the 
ainiiscnients of Ids eldldliood, and litwl tho negroes under anns. 
His mother, wlio had a gallant spirit, knew that tho time was 
come when one of her l,x)ys must leave her and serve the King. 
She scarce dared to think on whom the lot should fall. She 
admired and respected the elder, but she felt that she loved tlic 
younger l)oy with all the passion of her heart. 

linger as Harry was to be a Sfddier, and with all his thoughts 
licnt on that glorious scheme, he too scareely dared to touch on 
tlie snbjc(!t nearest his heart. Once or twice when he ventured 
on it with George, the latter’s eonntcnaiiee wore an ominous look. 
Harry had a feudal attiichmcnt for Ids elder brother, Avoi-sldjiped 
him with an extravagant regard, and in all things giivc way to 
him as the eldef. So Harry saw, to his infinite terror, how George, 
too, in his grave way, was occupied with military matters. George 
liail the wars of Eugene and Marlliorough down from his Isiok- 
sliclvcs, all the military books of his grandfather, and the most 
warlike of Plutarch’s lives. He and Dempster were practising 
with the foils again. The old Scotithman was an ade]>t in the 
militaiy art, though somewhat shy of saying where he learned it. 

Madam Esmond made her two boys the bcarera of the letter 
in reply to his Excellency’s message, accompanying lier note with 
such large and hamlsomc presents for the Gencrars staff and the 
officers of the two Royal Itogimcnts, as caused the General more 
tlian once to thank Mr. Franklin for having bcmi the means of 
bringing this welcome ally into the camp. “Wouhl not one of 
tlie young gentlemen like to s(!C the cainiiaign 1 ” the General asked. 
“A friend of theira, who often sjiokc of them—Mr. Washington, 
who had been unlucky in the affair of hist year—had already 
Itromised to join him as aide-de-camp, and his Exeellcncy would 
gladly take another young Virginian gentleman into his family.” 
Harry’s eyes brightened and his face flushed at this oiler. “ lie 
would like with all his heart to go ! ” he cried out. George siiid, 
I'Miking hard at his younger brother, that one of them would lie 
proud to attend his Excellency, ■wdiilst it would be the other’s duty 
to take care of their mother at home. Harry allowed his senior to 
speak. His will was even still olxidicnt to George’s. However 
Jnuch ho desired to go, he would not iirononnee until George had 
declared himself. He longed so for the campaign, that the actual 
wish made him timid. He dared not speak on the matter as he 
went home ‘with George. They rode for miles in silence, or stmve 
to talk upon indifferent Bubjiwts; eacli knowing what was passing in 
the othcris mind, and afraid to bring the awful fjucstion to an issue. 
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On their arrival at home the boys told their mother of General 
Bnuldtick’s offer, “ I knew it must hapjicii,” she Siiid ; “ at such 
a crisis in the country onr family must come forwanl. Have yon 
—have you settled yet whicli of you is to leave me?” and she 
looked anxiously from one to another, dreading to hear either 
name. 

“ The youngest ought to go, mother; of course I ought to go! ” 
cries Harry, turning very ml. 

“ Of course he ought,” said Mrs. Mountiiin, who was pr<aent at 
their talk. 

“ Then;! Mountain Siiys so! I told yoii so ! ” .again critM 
Harry, with a sidelong look at George. 

“The lusul of the flimily ought to go, mother,” s.ays George 
sadly. 

“ No! no! yon arc ill, and have never recovered your fever. 
Ought he to go. Mountain ? ” 

“ You would make the Ixist soldier, I know that, deivrest Hal. 
You ami G(iorgc Washington are grout friends, and could travel 
well together, and he does not care for me, nor I for him, however 
much he is admired in the family. But, you ace, ’tis the law of 
honour, my Harry.” (He here spoke to his brother with a voice 
of extraonlinary kindness .and tenderness.) “ The grief I have hml 
in this matter h.as l)een that I must refiise thee. I must go. H.ad 
Fate giv(in yon the benefit of that extra half-honr of life which I 
have hiul Issforc you, it would h.ave Isien your lot, and you would 
have cliiiined your right to go first, you know you woidd.” 

“Yes, George,” said prmr Harry, “I own I shouhl.” 

“ You will stay at home, and bake care of Ciisthiwood and our 
mother. If anything ha))f)cns to mo, you are here to fill my place?. 
I would like to give w.ay, my dear, iis you, I know, would lay down 
your life to serve me. But each of us must do his duty. What 
would our gnindfathcr say if he were here?” 

The mother looked promlly at her two sons. “ My iiapa would 
a.ay that his Ixiys were gentlemen,” faltered Mmlam Esmond, and 
left the young men, not choosing, pcrha])a, to show the emotion 
which was filling her heart. It was s]K?cdily known amongst the 
servants thsit Mr. George was going on the cam]MUgn. Dinah, 
George’s foster-mother, was loud in her lamentations at losing him ; 
Phillis, Harry’s old nurse, wiw as noisy bcc.ausc Master George, iw 
usual, was preferred over Master Harry. S.ady, Gc/)rge’s servant, 
mmle prep<arations to follow his master, bnigging incessantly of the 
deeds which he would do; while Gumlm, Harry’s boy, pretended 
to whimper at l)eing left behind, though, at home, Gumls? was any¬ 
thing but a fire-eater. 
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But, of all in tlic honso, Mm. Moimtiiiii Wiia the most angry at 
George’s determination to go on the eampaigu. She luul no ])atieuce 
with him. He did not know what ho was doing hy leaving home. 
She begged, implored, insisted that he should alter his determina¬ 
tion ; and voted that nothing but mischief would come from his 
dci»iirture. 

George was Burprise<l at tlio pertinacity of the good lady’s 
opposition. “ I know. Mountain,” said he, “ that Harry would be 
the better soldier; but, after all, to go is my duty.” 

“To stay is your duty!” says Mountain, w’ith a stamp of 
her fiK)t. 

“AVhy did not my merther own it when we tidked of the 
matter just now 1 ” 

“Your mother!” says Mrs. Monntiiin, with a most gloomy, 
BJinlonic laugh; “ your mother, my poor child ! ” 

“ What is the meaning of that mournful countenance, Monntiiin 1 ” 

“ It may be that yonr mother wishes you away, George! ” Mrs. 
Mountain continued, wiigging her hoiul. “It may be, my jtoor 
deluded boy, that you will find a stepfather wluui ymi come 

l)!U5k.” 

“What in hciiven do you mean]” criiNl George, the blooil 
rushing into his fiicc. 

“ Do you suppose I luive no eyes, and cannot see what is going 
on ] I tell you, child, tluit Colonel Washington wants a rich wife. 
When you are gone, he will jisk your motiier to nuiiTy him, anti 
you will find him nuister here when you come Riek. That is why 
you ought not to go away, you poor, unhai»py, simple boy ! Don’t 
you sec how fond she is of him 1 how much she iniikcs of him ? how 
slie is always holding him up to you, to Hany, to everybcMly who 
comes here ] ” 

“ But he is going on the campaign, too,” cried George. 

“ lie is going on the marrying (‘ampaign, child! ” insisteil the 
widow. 

“ Nay; General Braddock himself told me that Mr. Washing¬ 
ton luwl accepted the appointment of aidc-de-eamp.” 

“ An artifice! an artifice to blind yon, my poor (diild! ” cries 
Mountain. “ He will be wounded and come back—you will sec if 
he does not. I have proofs of what I say to you—jiroofs under 
Ids own haml— hx)k here ! ” And she took from her iMic.kct a piece 
ef paper in Mr. Washington’s well-known handwriting. 

“How cjune you by this paper]” asked Gwirge, turning ghastly 
pale. 

. "I—I foimd it in the Mnijoris chamber!” says Mrs. Mountain, 
With a shamefaced look. 
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“ You rciwl tlic private letters of a guest stiiying in our house?” 
crieil George. “ For sliaiuc ! I will not lotik at the laiKir! ” And 
he flung it from him on to the fire before him. 

“ I could not help it, George; ’twas by chance, I give you my 
word, by the merest chance. Yon know Governor Dinwiddie is to 
have the Major’s room, iind the state-room is got ready for Mr. 
Braddock, and we are e.\i)ccting ever so much company, and I had 
to fake the things which the Major leaves here- -he treats the house 
just !W if it was his own already—into his new room, and this half¬ 
sheet of paper fell out of his writing-book, and I just giivc one look 
at it by the merest eh.'incc, and when I saw what it was it wius my 
duty to rciid it.” 

“ Oh, you are a martyr to duty. Mountain ! ” George said grimly. 
“I darcssiy Mrs. Bluebeard thought it wiis her duty to look 
through the keyhole.” 

“ I never did look through the keyhole, George. It’s a shame 
yon should say so ! I, who have watched and tended, and nursed 
you, like a mother; who have sat up whole weeks with j'ou in 
fevers, and carrif'd you fVfmi your ImmI to the sofa in these arms. 
There, sir, I don’t want you there nonv. My <l(!ar Mountein, 
indeed ! Don’t tell me! Yon fly into a passion, and call names, 
and wound my feelings, who have loved you like your mother—like 
your mother ?—I only hope she may love you half as well. I say 
you arc all ungrateful. My Mr. Mountein was a wretch, and every 
one of you is as Irad.” 

There was but a smouldering log or two in the fireplace, aiul 
no doubt Mountein saw that the paper w'as in no danger as it 
Lay .amongst the nshas, or she would have sci/.ed it at the risk of 
burning her own fingers, and ere she uttered the above piissionate 
dcfcmjc of her conduct. Perhaps George wais alworlwd in his 
dismal thoughts; perhaps his jealousy overpowered him, for he did 
not resist any further when she stsipcd down and picked up the 
IKipcr. 

“ Yon should thank your sters, child, that I saved the letter,” 
cried she. “ See! here arc his own wools, in his grc.at big h.and- 
writing like a clerk. It was not my fault that he wrote them, or 
that I found them. Rciwl for yourself, I B.ay, George Warrington, 
and 1)0 thankful th<at your poor dear old Mounty is watching over 
you! ” 

Every wool and letter upon the unlucky ji-aper w.as perfectly 
clear. George’s eyes eouhl not hclj) fciking in the contents of the 
diMannent Wore him. “ Not a word of this, Mountein,” he said, 
giving her a frightful hwk. “I- I will return this paper to Mr. 
Washington.*” 
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Muuntiiiii Will) Beared at liiu iiiec, at tlic idea of what she had 
done, and what uii^^ht ensue. When hia mother, with ahirin in her 
(xinntuuanec, asked liim at dinner what ailed him that lie looked so 
)iale7 “Do you supiKisc, madam,” says he, iilling himself a great 
Iminiicr of wine, “ that to leave such a tender mother as you dues 
not cause mo cruel grief? ” 

The good lady could not understand his words, his strange ftcreo 
looks, and stranger laughter. He Isiutered all at the tahle; called 
to the servants and laughed at them, and drank more and more. 
Each time the disir was ojicned, he turned towanls it; and so 
did Mountain, with a guilty notion that Mr. Washington would 
step in. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

m inilCH GF.ORGE 5UFl-EliS FROM A COMMON DISEASE 

O N the (lay iii>iMjiiitt'(l tor Mailatu Esiiioiul’s entertainment to 
the General, the house of CastlcwcMMl was set out witli the 
grccatest spleiulour; and Madam Esmond arrsvyed herself in 
a inneh more nnignifurent dress than she was aceustomed to W'ear. 
IikIimhI, she wislied t(j do every honour to her giusst, and t(» make 
the entertainment - wliiiih, in nsdity, was a sad oiu! to her—as 
pleasant as miglit Is; for lier (.‘omiKiuy. Tlic General’s new aide- 
de-eamj) was the lirst to arrive. Tlie widow rcecive.d liim in tlie 
covered gallery before the house. He disnuamb'd at the stej®, and 
his servants led away his horses b; the well-known (luarbrn. No 
young g(;ntlenian in the colony was better mounted or a better 
horseman than Mr. Washington. 

For awhile ere the Oolonel retired to divest himself of his 
riding-boots, he and his hostess jtaeed the gallery in bdk. She 
had much to say to him; she Inul to Iwsir from him a confirmation 
of his own apisniitmeiit us aide-de-camp to General Braddock, and 
to speak of her sou’s approaching departure. The negro-servants 
bearing the dishes for the approaching feast were })assing ixjri)etu- 
ally aa they talked. They descended the steps down to the rough 
lawn in front of the house, and paced awhile in the shade. Mr. 
Washington announced his Excellency’s si)cedy approach, with Mr. 
Franklin of Pennsylvania in his coach. 

This Mr. Franklin had been a common printer’s boy, Mrs. 
Esmond had heard: a pretty pass things were coming to when such 
persons rode in the coach of the Oommander-in-Ohief! Mr. Wash¬ 
ington said, a more shrewd and sensible gentleman never rode in 
couch or walked on foot. Mrs. Esmond thought the Colonel was 
too liberally disiioscd towards this gentleman; but Mr. Washington 
stoutly maintaine(l against the widow that the printer was a most 
ingenious, useful, and meritorious man. 

“ I am glad, at least, that, as my boy is going to make the 
campaign, be will not be with tradesmen, but with gentlemen, with 
gen^men of honour and foshian,” says Madam Esmond,'in her 
most stately manner. 
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Mr. Wiuihiugtuu had Hueu the gentlcinvu oflioiiour aiul fu»hi(iii 
over their cuim, and iwrhaps thought that all thcii' Baying!) and 
doings were nut precisely such as would tend to instruct or edify 
a young man on his entmnee into life ; but he wisely chose to tell 
no tales out of school, and said that Harry and Georgt!, now they 
were coming into the world, must take their share of good and bad, 
and hear what both sorts ]ia<l to say. 

“ To be with a veteran officer of the tiiicst army in the world,” 
falterol the widow j “ with gentlemen who have Ikssi bred in the 
midst of the Court; with friends of his Royal Highmtss, the 
Duke-” 

The widow’s friend only inclined his head. He did not elnsise 
to allow his countenaiute to depart from its usual handsome gravity. 

“ And with you, desir Colonel Washington, by whom my fiithcr 
always set such store. You don’t know how much ho tnisteil in 
you. You will take care of my boy, sir, will not you 1 You are 
but five years older, yet I trust to you moi-c than to his senu)rs: 
iny father always told the children, I always bade them, to look 
up to Mr. Washington.” 

“You know I would have done anything to win Colonel 
Esmond’s favour. Madam, how much wotdd I not veutuie to 
merit his daughter’s t ” 

The gentleman Iwwal with not too ill a grace. 'I'he lady 
blushed, and dropiMjd one of the lowest curtseys. (Madam Esmond’s 
eiu-tsey was considenal unrivalled over the whole province.) “ Mr. 
Wasliington,” she ssiid, “will Iks always sure of a mother’s atfcijtion, 
whilst he gives so much of his to her children.” And so sivying 
she gave him her hand, which he kissed with profound {Kditeness. 
The little lady presently re-entered her mansion, leaning u|miu the 
tall young officer’s ann. Here they were jomol by George, who 
eame to them, accurately powdered and richly attired, Siduting his 
parent and his Mend alike with low and respectful iK)ws. Now- 
hdays a young man walks into his mother’s room with holHiailcd 
high-lows, and a wideawake on his head; and instead of making 
her a bow, puffe a cigar into her face. 

But George, though he made the lowest possible bow to Mr. 
Washington and his mother, was by no means in good-humour with 
6ither of them. A polite smilo played round the lower part of his 
ci^tenanee, whilst watchfulness and wrath glared out from the two 
upper windows. What had been said or done? Nothing that 
npilht not have been performed or uttered before the most decent, 
^/P^te, or pious company. Why then should Madam Ikmond con- 
'^'' W^;to blush,'and the brave Colonel to look somewhat retl, as he 
' his young friend’s hand 1 
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The Goloiid jwkeil Mr. Gcor)?c if ho luul liatl yiwd H|)ert'{ 
“N<>»” siiys George curtly. “Have you 1” And then he looked 
at the picture of Ida father, which hung in the imrlour. 

The Colonel, not a tivlkativc man ordinarily, straightway entered 
into a long dcscri]>tion of his aixut, and described where he had 
Ikhui in the morning, and wliat woods he had hunted with tiie 
King’s otiieei's: how many binls they luul shot, and what game they 
hiul brought down. Though not a joetdar man ordinarily, the 
Colonel uuule a long description of Mr. Biuddock’s heavy person 
and great Ijoots, as ho flounderial througli the Virginian woods, 
hunting, as they called it, with a ]>iwk of dogs giithcred fnnn various 
houses, witli a i)ack of negroes barking as loud as tlie dogs, and 
ivctually shooting the deer when they came in sight of him. “ Great 
God, sir ! ” says Mr. Bnuldix-k, pulling and blowing, “ what w’ould 
Sir Rolxjrt have srdil in Norfolk, to sec a man hunting with a 
fowliiig-i)iece in his hand, and a pack of dogs actually laid on to 
a turkey! ” 

“ Indeed, Colonel, you are Viistly comical this afternoon ! ” cries 
Mailam Esmond, with a neat little laugh, whilst her sou listened to 
the story, looking more glum than ever. “What Sir Robert is 
there at Nr»rfolk1 Is he one of the newly-arrived anny-gentle- 
men 1 ” 

“The General meant Norfolk at home, madam, not Norfolk in 
Virginia,” siiid Colonel Washington. “Mr. Br.uldo(;k had been 
talking of a visit to Sir Robert Walpole, who lived in that county, 
and of the great hunts the old Minister kept then*, and of his gnuid 
palace, and his pictures at Houghtou. 1 should like to mm a grHtd 
field and a good fox-clnise at home better than miy sight in the 
worhl,” the honest sportsmau added w'ith a sigh. 

“ Nevcrthcle.sa, there is good sport hero, as I was saying,” said 
y«)ung Esmond, with a sneer. 

“ What sport ? ” cries the other, looking at him. 

“ Why, sure you know, without looking at me so fiercely, and 
stamping your foot, as if you were going to charge me with the 
foils. Are you nut the Ixist s|x>rt8nian of the country-side 1 Are 
there nut all the fish of tin; field, and the bciists of the trees, and 
the fowls of the sea—no—the fish of the ti-ecs, and the Ixjasts of 
the sea—and the —bah 1 You know what I mean. I mean shad, 
and salmon, and roi-kfish, and roe-deer, and hogs, and buffaloes, and 
bisons, and elephants, for what I know. I’m no sportsman.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Mr. Washington, with a look of scarcely 
repressed scorn. 

“ Yes, I understand you. I am a milksop. I have been bred 
at my mamma’s knee. Look at these pretty apron-strings. Colonel! 
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Who would not like to be tied to them 1 Sec of what a charming 
colour they are! I remember when they were bbu;k—that was 
for my grandfather.” 

“ And who would not mourn for such a gentleman 1 ” said the 
Colonel, as the widow, surprised, looked at her son. 

“And, indeed, I wish my grandfather were here, and would 
resurge, as he promises to do on his tombstone; and would bring 
my father, the Ensign, with him.” 

“ Ah, Harry! ” cries Mrs. Esmond, bursting into tears, as at 
this juncture her second son entered the room— in just such another 
suit, gold-corded frock, braided waistcoat, silvcr-hilted swonl, and 
solitaire as that which his cider brother wore. “Oh, Hany, 
Harry ! ” cries Mailam Esmond, and fliejj to her younger son. 

“What is it, mother 1” asks Harry, taking her in his arms. 
“ What is the matter. Colonel 1 ” 

“Upon my life, it would puzzle me to say,” answered the 
Colonel, biting his lips. 

“A mere question, Hal, about pink ribbons, which I think 
vastly l)ecoming to our mother; as, no donbt, the Colonel does.” 

“Sir, will you please to speak for yourself 1” cried the Colonel, 
bustling up, and then sinking his voice again. 

“ He s])caks too much for himself,” wept the widow. 

“I protest I don’t any more know the source of these tears, 
than the source of the Nile,” said George, “ and if the picture of 
my father were to begin to cry, I should almost as much wonder 
at the Internal tears. What have I uttered? An allusion to 
ribbons! Is there some iwisoned pin in them, which has been 
stuck into my mother’s heart by a guilty fiend of a London mantuar 
maker ? I profes.sed to wish to l)e led in these lovely reins all my 
life long,” and he turned a pirouette on his scarlet heels. 

“ George Warrington ! what devil’s dance are you dancing now ? ” 
asked Harry, who loved his mother, who loved Mr. Washington, but 
who, of all creatures, love<l and admired his brother George. 

“ My dear child, you do not understand dancing—you care not 
for the politer arts—you can get no more music out of a spinet 
than by pulling a dead hog by the ear. By nature you were made 
for a man—a man of war—I do not mean a seventy-four. Colonel 
George, like that hulk which brought the hulking Mr. Braddock 
into our river. His Excellency, too, is a man of warlike turn, a 
follower of the sports of the field. I am a milksop, as I have had 
the honour to say.” 

“You never showed it yet. You beat that great Maryland 
man was twice your size,” breaks out Harry. 

“Under compulsion, Harry. ’Tis iupto, my knl, or else ’tis 
10 B 
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tuptomai, aa thy breech well knew when we followed school. But 
I am of n quiet turn, and would never lift my hand to pull a 
trigger, no, nor a nose, nor anything but a rose,” and here he took 
and handled one of Madam Esmond’s bright pink apron ribbons. 
“ I hate sporting, which you and the Colonel love, and I want to 
shoot nothing alive, not a turkey, not a titmouse, nor an ox, nor an 
ass, nor anything that has ears. Those curls of Mr. Washington’s 
are prettily powdere»l.” 

The Militia Colonel, who ha»l been offended by the first part of 
the talk, and very much puzzled by the last, had ttiken a modest 
draught from the great china bowl of apple todily which stood to wel¬ 
come the guests in this as in all Virginian houses, and was further 
cooling himself by pacing the bidcony in a very stately manner. 

Again almost reconciled with the elder, the appeased mother 
stood giving a hand to each of her sons. George put his disengaged 
hand on Harry’s shoulder. “I say one thing, George,” says he, 
with a Hushing fiice. 

“ Say twenty tilings, Don Enrico,” cries the other. ’ 

“ If you are not fond of sporting and that, and don’t care for 
killing game and hunting, being cleverer than me, why shouldst 
thou not stop at home and be quiet, and let me go out with Colonel 
George and Mr. Bnuldock ? — that’s what I say,” says Harry, 
delivering himself of his speech. 

The widow looked eagerly from the dark-haired to the fair¬ 
haired boy. She knew not from which she would like to part. 

“ One of our family must go because honneur oblige, and ray 
name being number one, number one must go first,” says George. 

“ Told you so,” said poor Harry. 

“ One must stay, or who is to look after mother at home 1 We 
cannot affonl to be both scalped by Indians or fricasseed by French.” 

“ Fricasseed by French ! ” erics Harry; “ the best troops of 
the world, Englishmen! I should like to see them fricasseed by 
the French! What a mortal thrashing you will give them! ” and 
the brave lad sighed to think he should not be present at the lattiie. 

George sat down to the harpsichord and played and sang 
“ Malbrook s’en va t’en guerre Mironton mironton mirontaine,” at 
the sound of which music the gentleman from the balcony entered. 
“ I am playing ‘ God save the King,’ Colonel, in compliment to the 
new expedition.” 

“ I never know whether thou art laughing or in earnest,” said 
the simple gentleman, “ but surely methinks that is not the air.” 

George i)erformed ever so many trills and quavers upon his 
harpsichord, and their guest watcheil him, wondering, perhaps, that 
a gentleman of George’s condition could set himself to such an 
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effeminate business. Then the Colonel took out his watcli, saying 
that his Excellency’s coach would be here almost iinmcdiatcly, and 
asking leave to retire to his apiirtmcnt, and put himself in a fit 
condition to appear before her Ladyship’s company. 

“ Colonel Washington knows the way to his room pretty well! ” 
said George, from the harpsichord, looking over his shoulder, but 
never offering to stir. 

“ Let me show the Colonel to his chamber,” cried the widow, 
in great wrath, and sailed out of the apartment, followed by the 
enraged and bewildered Colonel, as George continued crashing among 
the keys. Her high-spirited guest felt himself insulted, he conhl 
hardly say how; he was outraged and he could not speak; he was 
almost stifling with anger. 

Harry Warrington remarked their friend’s condition. “For 
Heaven’s sake, George, what does this all mean?” he asked his 
brother. “ Why shouldn’t he kiss her hand ? ” (George had just 
before fetched out his brother from their library, to watch this 
harmless salute.) “ I tell you it is nothing but common kindness.” 

“ Nothing but common kindness! ” shrieked out George. 
“ Look at that, Hal! Is that common kindness ? ” and he showed 
his junior the unlucky paper over which he had Ixhju brooding for 
some time. It was but a fragment, though the meaning was indeed 
clear without the preceding text. 

The paper comm(mccd “. . . is older than myself, but /, 
again, am older than my years; and yem knon>, dear brother, 
have ever been considered a sober person. All children are better 
for a father's superintendence, and her two, I trust, will find in 
me a tender friend and giuirdian.” 

“ Friend and guanlian! Curse him! ” shriekwl out George, 
clenching his fists—and his brother read on ;— 

“. . . The flattering offer which General Braddock hath made 
me, mil, of course, oblige me to postpone this matter until after 
the campaign. When we haw given the Frewh a sufficient drub¬ 
bing, / shall return to repose under my own vine and fig-tree.” 

“ He means Castlewoo*!. These are his vines,” George cries again, 
shaking his fist at the CTCcpora sunning themselves on the wall. 

“. . . Under my otvn vine and fig-tree; where I hope soon to 
•present my dear brother to his neio sister-in-law. She has a jn'etty 
Scripture name, which is .. . ”—and here the doenment ended. 

“Which is Rachel,” George went on bitterly. “Rachel is by 
no means weeping for her children, and has every desire to bo 
comforted. Now, Harry! Let us upstairs at once, kneel down 
as becomes us, and say, ‘Dear pajai, welcome to your house of 
Castlewood.’ ” 
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CHAPTER IX 

HOSPITALITIHS 

H IS EXCELLENCY the Commandcr-iu-Chief set forth to pay 
his visit to Madam Esuioiid iu such a stsite and splendour 
as luicaiue the first personage in all his Majesty’s colonies, 
plantations, and possessions of North Aincricsi. His guard of 
dragoons preceded him out of Williamsburg iu the niulst of an 
immense shouting and yelling of a loyal, and principally negro, 
po])\dation. The General rode in his own coach. Captain Tal- 
madge, his Excellency’s Master of the Horse, attended him at the 
door of tlic iKmdcrous emblazoned vehicle, riding by the side of 
the caniage during the journey from Williamsburg to Madam 
Esmond’s house. Major Danvers, aidc-de-ciunp, sat iu the front of 
the carriage with the little iM>stinaster fi’om Philadelphia, Mr. 
Franklin, who, printer’s boy as he had Ixjcn, was a wonderful shrewd 
person, !is his Excellency and the gentlemen of his family were fain 
to acknowledge, having a cpiantity of the most curious information 
resijecting the colony, and reganliug England too, where Mr. 
Franklin had been more than once. “ ’'IVas extraordinary how a 
person of such humble origin should have 8UX|uircd such a variety 
of learning and such a politeness of brcc<ling too, Mr. Franklin! ” 
his Excellency was plca8c<l to observe, touching his hiit graciously 
to the x)ostmastcr. 

'riie {lostmaster bowed, said it had been his occ.!isional good- 
fortune to full into the company of gentlemen like ids Excellency, 
and that he had taken advantage of his opportunity to study their 
honours’ manners, and adapt himself to them as far as he might 
As for ediusation, he could not boast Tnmdi of that—his father being 
but in straitened circuuistanccs, and the advantages small in his 
native country of New England; but he had done to the utmost 
of his |)owor, and gathered what ho could—ho knew nothing like 
what they hiul in Enghind. 

Mr. Braddock burst out laughing, and said, “ As for education, 
there were geutlcmcu of the army, by George, who didn’t know 
whether they should simll bull with two b’s or one. He had hojird 
the Duke of Marlborough was no speeial good i>cnman. He had 
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not the honour of serving uiulcr that noble commander—his Grace 
wiw before his time—but lie thrashed the French soundly, although 
he was no scholar.” 

Mr. Franklin saiil ho was aware of lioth those facts. 

“ Nor is my Duke a scholar,” went on Mr. Braddock—“ aha, 
Mr. Postmaster, you have heard that, too--I see by the wink in 
your eye.” 

Mr. Franklin instantly withdrew the obnoxious or satirical wink 
in his eye, and looked into the General’s jolly round face with a 
pair of orl)s as innocent as a baby’s. “ He’s no scholar, but he is 
a match for any French general that ever swallowed the English for 
fneass^e de cnipatul. He saved the crown for tlie best of kings, 
Ids Royal father, his Most Gracious Majesty King George.” 

Off went Mr. Franklin’s hat, and from his large bucklwl wig 
escaped a gieat halo of jiowder. 

“ He is the soldier’s best friend, and has liecn the uniiompromis- 
ing enemy of all beggarly red-shanked Hcotch rebels and intriguing 
Romish Jesuits who would toko our liiicrty from us, and our 
roligion, by George! His Royal Highness, my gracious m.astcr, 
is not a scholar neither, but he is one of the finest gentlemen in 
the world.” 

“ I have BC<5n his Royal Highness on horseback, at a review of 
the Guards, in Hyde Park,” says Mr. Franklin. “ The Duke is 
indeed a very fine gentleman on horselxick.” 

“You shall drink his health to-day. Postmaster. He is the 
best of masters, the best of friends, the best of sons to his Itoyal 
old father; the l)C8t of gentlemen that ever wore an epaulet.” 

“ Epaulets are quite out of luy way, sir,” says Mr. Franklin, 
laughing. “You know I live in a Qimker city.” 

“ Of course they are out of your way, my good friend. Every 
man to his business. You, and gentlemen of your chiss, to your 
hooks, and welcome. We don’t forbhl you; we cneoraage you. 
We, to fight tho enemy and govern the country. Hey, gentlemen 1 
lord! what roads you have in this colony, and how this confounded 
coach plunges! Who have wo here, with tho two negro boys in 
livery 1 He rides a good gelding.” 

“ It is Mr. Washington,” says the aide-de-camp. 

“I would like him for a eorpond of the Horae Grenadiers,” 
said the General. “ He has a good figure on a horse. He knows 
the country, too, Mr. Franklin.” 

“Yes, in<lced.” 

.“,^ml is a monstrous genteel young man, considering the oppor- 
umties he has had. I should have thought he had tho polish of 
Europe, by George, I should ! ” 
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“ He does his best,” says Mr. Franklin, looking innocently at 
the stout chief, the exemplar of English elegance, who sat swagging 
from one side to the other of the carriage, his face as scarlet ns his 
coat—swearing at every word; ignorant on every point off parade, 
except the merits of a bottle and the looks of a woman; not of 
high birth, yet absurdly proud of his no-ancestry; brave as a bull¬ 
dog; savage, lustful, pro<ligid, generous; gentle in soft moods; 
easy of love and laughter; dull of wit; utterly unread; believing 
his country the first in the world, and he as good a gentleman 
as any in it. “Yes, he is mighty well for a provincial, upon my 
word. He was beat at Fort What-d’yc-call-’um hist, year, down by 
the Thingamy river. What’s the name on’t, Talmadge 1 ” 

“ The Lord knows, sir,” says Talmadge; “ and I daresay the 
Postmaster, too, who is laughing at us both.” 

“Oh, Captain!” 

“Was caught in a regular trap. He hiwl only militia and 
Indians with him. Good-day, Mr. Washington. A pretty nag, 
sir. Thiit was your first affair, last year ? ” 

“That at Fort Necessity! Yes, sir,” siiid the gentleman, 
gravely saluting, as he rode up, followed by a couple of natty negro 
grooms, in smart livery coats and velvet hunting-caps. “ I began 
ill, sir, never having been in action until that unlucky day.” 

“You were all raw levies, my good fellow. You should have 
seen our militia run from the Scotch, and be cursed to them. You 
should have had some troops with you.” 

“ Your Excellency knows ’tis my passionate desire to see and 
serve with them,” said Mr. Washington. 

“By George, wo shall try and gratify you, sir,” said the 
General, with one of his usual huge oaths; and on the heavy 
ciirriage rolled towards Castlewootl; Mr. Washington asking leave 
to gallop on ahead, in order to announce his Excellency’s speedy 
arrival to the lady there. 

The progress of the Commander-in-Chief was so slow, that 
several humbler persons who were invited to meet his Excellency 
came up with his carriage, and, not liking to paas the great man on 
the road, formed quite a procession in the dusty wake of his chariot 
wheels. First came Mr. Dinwiddie, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
his Majesty’s province, attended by his negro servants, and in 
company of Parson Broadbent, the jolly Williamsburg chaplain. 
These were presently joined by little Mr. Demjwter, the young 
gentlemen’s schoolmaster, in his great Ramillies wig, which he kept 
for occasions of state. Anon appeared Mr. Laws, the judge of the 
court, with Madam Laws on a pillion behind him, and their negro 
man carrying a box containing her Ladyship’s cap, and bestriding a 
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mule. The procession looked so ludicrous, that Major Banvere and 
Mr. Franklin espying it, laughed outright, though not so loud as to 
disturb his Excellency, who was asleep by this time, and bade the 
whole of this queer rearguard move on, and leave the Oomniander- 
in-Chief and his escort of dragoons to follow at their leisure. There 
was room for all at Ciistlewood when they came. There was meat, 
drink, and the best tobacco for his Majesty’s soldiers; and laughing 
and jollity for the negroes; and a plenteous welcome for their masteis. 

The honest General required to be helxicd to most dishes at the 
table, and more than once, and was for ever holding out his glass 
for drink; Nathan’s saugaree he pronounced to Ixi excellent, and 
had dnmk largely of it on arriving before dinner. There was chler, 
ale, brandy, and plenty of ,^1 Bordeaux wine, some Avhich Colonel 
Esmond himself had brought homo with him to the colony, ami 
which was fit for ponteejicis ctBnit, said little Mr. Bompstcr, with 
a wink to Mr. Broadl)cnt, the clergyman of the adjoining parish. 
Mr. Broadbent returned the wink and nod, and drank the wine 
without caring about the Latin, as why should he, never having 
hitherto troubled himself about the language 1 Mr. Broadbent was 
a gambling, guzzling, cock-fighting divine, who had passed much time 
in the Fleet Prison, at Newmarket, at llockley-in-the-IIolo; and 
having gone of all sorts of ermnds for his friend. Lord Ciinilxirs, 
Lord Ringwoo<r8 son (my Lady Cinqbar’s waiting-woman being Mr. 
B.’s mother—I daresay the modern reader had l)cst not Ik) too 
particidar regsmlizig Mr. Broadbeut’s father’s pedigree), had b«;en of 
late sent out to a Church living in Virginui. He and young Harry 
had fought many a match of cocks together, tiikcn many a roe in 
company, hauled in countless quantities of shad and ssilmou, slain 
wild gpxise and wild swans, pigeons, and plovers, and destroyed 
myrimls of canvas-backed ducks. It was said by the envious that 
Broadbent was the midnight poacher on Avhoni Mr. Wfishington set 
his dogs, and whom he caned by the river-side at Mozint Vernon. 
The fellow got away from his captor’s grip, iind scrambled to his 
hoiit in the dark; but Broadbent was laid up for two Sundays 
aftcrw.ards, and when he came abroad again, hazl the evident 
remains of a black eye, and a new collar to his coat. All the 
games at the cards had Harry Esmond and Parson Broadbent 
pliiyed together, besides hunting all the birds in the air, the beasts 
in the forest, and the fish of the sea. Indeed, Avhen the boys rodo 
together to get their remiing with Mr. Bempstei', I suspect that 
Harry stayed behind and took lessons from the other professor of 
European leaniing and accomplishments,—George going his own 
way, reading his own books, and, of course, telling no tales of his 
younger brother. 
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All the birds of the Virginia air, and all the fish of the sea in 
season were here laid on Madam Esmond’s boanl to feed his 
Excellency and the rest of the English and American gentlemen. 
The gumbo was declared to be ]ierfei;tion (young Mr. Harry’s black 
servant was named after this dish, being discovered behind the door 
with his heatl in a bowl of this delicious hotch-potch by the late 
Colonel, and grimly christened on the spot), the shad were rich and 
fresh, the stewed terrapins were worthy of London aldermen ())efure 
George, he woidd like the Duke himself to taste them, his Excellency 
deigned to say), and indeed, stewed terrapins are worthy of any 
duke or even emperor. The negro women have, a genius for 
cookery, and in Castlcwood kitchens there were adepts in the art 
brought up under the keen eye of the late and the present Madam 
Esmond. Certain of the dislics, and C8ix)cially the sweets and^^is, 
Miulam Esmond prepared herself with great neatness and dexterity; 
carving several of the principal pieces, as the kindly cumbrous 
fashion of the day was, putting up the laced lappets of her sleeves, 
and showing the prettiest round arms and small bauds aud wrists, 
as she performed this ancient rite of a hospitality not so languid 
as ours. The old law of the table wtts that the mistress was to 
press her guests with a decent eagerness, to watch aud see whom 
she could encourage to farther enjoyment, to know culinary anatomic 
secrets, and execute carving operations upon fowls, fish, game, joints 
of meat, and so forth; to cheer her guests to fresh efforts, to 
whisper her neighbour, Mr. Braddock: “I have kept for your 
Excellency the jowl of this salmon.—I will tiikc no denial! Mr. 
Franklin, you drink only water, sir, though our cellar has whole 
some wine which gives no headaches.-Mr. Justice, you love 
woo<lcock pie 1 ” 

“ Because I know who makes the pastry,” says Mr. Laws, the 
Judge, with a profound bow. “I wish, madam, we hsul such a 
happy knack of pastry at homo os you have at Castlewood. I 
often say to my wife, ‘ My dear, I wish you had Madam Esmond’s 
hand.’” 

“ It is a very pretty hand: I am sure others would like it too," 
says Mr. Postmaster of Boston, at which remark Mr. Esmond loo^ 
but half-pleased at the little gentleman. 

“ Such a hand for a light pie-crust,” continues the Judge, “ aud 
my service to you, madam.” And he thinks the widow cannot but 
be propitiated by this compliment. She says sunply that she had 
lessons when she was at home in England for her education, and 
that there were certain dishes which her mother taught her to 
make, and which her father and sons both liked. She was very 
glad if they plea.scd her company. More such remarks follow: 
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more diahes ; ten times os much meat ns is iimiful fur the company. 
Mr. Washington does not embark in the general convereation inu(*h, 
bnt he and Mr. Talmadgc, and Major Danvera, and the rostmaster, 
are deep in talk alxait roads, rivera, conveyances, sumpter-liorses 
and artillery tniiu; and the provincial Militia Goloncl has bits t)f 
bread laid at intervals on the table Itcfurc him, and stations marked 
out, on which he has his finger, and regarding which he is talking 
to his brother aides-<lc-camp, till a negro seiwant, changing the 
coiuses, brushes off the Potomac with a iiiipkin, and sweeps uj) the 
Ohio in a spoon. 

At the end of dinner, Mr. Broadl)ent leaves his place ami walks 
up behind the Lieutenant-Governor’s chair, where he says grace, 
returning to his scat and resuming his knife and fork when this 
work of devotion is over. And now the sweets and puddings arc 
come, of which I can give you a list, if you like; but what young 
lady cares for the pudding of to-day, much more for those wliicjj 
were eaten a hundred years ago, and which Madam Esmond hsul 
prepared for her guests with so much neatness and skill \ Then, 
the table being cleared, Nathan, her chief manager, lays a glass to 
every jjerson, and fills his mistress’s. Bo^ving to the company, she 
says she drinks but one toast, but knows how heartily all the 
gentlemen present will join her. Then she cidls, “ His Majesty,” 
bowing to Mr. Braddock, who with his aidca-<lc-ciimp and the 
colonial gentlemen all loyally rcixjat the name of their beloved and 
gracious Sovereign. And hereupon, having dnmk her glass of wine 
and saluted all the company, the widow retires Iretween a row of 
negro servants, perfonning one of her very hand.somest curtseys 
at the door. 

'The kind Mistress of Castlewood boro her part in the enter¬ 
tainment with admirable spirit, and looked so gay ami handsome, 
and spoke with such cheerfulness and courage to all her company, 
that the few ladies who were present at the dinner coidd nut but 
congratulate Madam Esmond upon the elegance of the feast, and 
especially upon her manner of presiding at it. But they were 
scarcely got to her drawing-room, when her artificial courage failed 
her, and she burst into tears on the sofa by Mis. Laws’s side, just 
in the midst of a compliment from that lady. “ Ah, madam! ” 
she said. “ It may be an honour, ns you say, to have the King’s 
representative in my house, and our family has re(«iv«l gi-eatcr 
personages than Mr. Bnuldock. But he comes to take one of my 
sons away from me. Who knows whether my boy will return, or 
how 1 I dreamed of him last night as wounded, and quite white 
with blood streaming from his side. I would not be so ill-mannered 
as to let my grief be visible before the gentlemen; but my good 
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Ml'S. Jimtice, who hiw piirted with children, and who Im a mother’s 
heart of her own, would like me none the better, if mine were very 
esisy this evening,” 

The ladies administered such consolations as seemed pn)per or 
palatable to tlieir hostess, who tried not to give way farther to her 
melancholy, and remembered that she had other duties to perform, 
before yielding to her own sad mo(xl. “ It will be time enough, 
madam, to bo sorry when they arc gone,” she said to the Justice’s 
wife, her good neighbour. “My Iwy must not see me following 
him with a wistful face, and have our parting made more dismal 
by ray weakness. It is good th.at gentlemen of his rank and station 
should show themselves where their country calls them. That has 
always been the way of the Esmonds, and the same Power which 
graciously preserved my dear father through twenty great battles 
in the Queen’s time, I trust and pray, will watch over my son now 
his turn is come to do his duty.” And now, instead of lamenting 
her fate, or farther alluding to it, I daresay the resolute lady sat 
down with her female friends to a pool of csvnls and a dish of 
coffee, whilst the gentlemen remained in the neighbouring parlour, 
still calling their toasts and drinking their wine. When one lady 
objected that these latter were sitting rather long, Madam Esmond 
said; “ It woxdd inxprovo and amuse the boys to be with the 
English gentlemen. Such society wsis very- rarely to l)o had in 
their distant province, and though their conversation sometimes 
was free, she was sure that gentlemen and men of fashion would 
have regard to the youth of her sons, and say nothing before them 
which young ixeople shoidd not hear.” 

It Wiis evident that the English gentlemen rclisheil the good 
cheer provided for them. Whilst the ladies were yet at their cards, 
Nathan came in and whistmred Mrs. Mountiiin, who at first cried 
out; “ No; she would give no more—the (»mmon Bordeaux they 
might have, and welcome, if they still wanted more—but she would 
not give any more of the Colonel’s.” It appeareil that 'the dozen 
bottles of {Kirticuhir claret had been already drunk up by the 
gentlemen, “besides ale, cider. Burgundy, Lisbon, and Madeira,” 
says Mrs. Mountain, enumerating the supplies. 

But Machim Esmond was for having no stint in the hospitality 
of the night. Mrs. Moimtaiu was fain to bustle away with her 
keys to the sacred vault where the Colonel’s particular Bordeaux 
lay, surviving its master, who, too, hml long passed underground. 
As they went on their journey, Mrs. Mountain asked whether any of 
the gentlemen had had too much 1 Nathan thought Mister Br^- 
bent was ti|)sy—he always tipsy; he then thought the General gentle- 
map was tipsy; and he thought Master George was a lilly drunk. 
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“ Master George! ” erics Mrs. Mountain : “ wliy, ho will sit 
or days without touching a drop.” 

Nevertheless, Natlian iiereisted in his notion that Muster (Icorgc 
vas a hlly dmnk. He Wiis always filling his glass, he had talkinl, 
ic had sung, he liad cut jokes, csiK3cially agsiinst Mr. Washington, 
ivhich made Mr. Washington (piitc red and angry, Nathan said. 
■'* Well, well! ” Mrs. Mountain cried eagerly; “ it was right a 
gentleman should make himself merry in good eumiiany, and jKiss 
the bottle along with his friends.” And she trotted to the jwir- 
ticular Bordeaux cellar with only the inoro alacrity. 

Tlic tone of freedom and almost impertinence which young 
George Esmond had ailopb'd of late days towards Mr. Washing¬ 
ton had very dceidy vexed and annoyed that gentleman. There 
was scarce half-a-dozen years’ difterence of age between him and 
the Castlewoo<l twins; but Mr. Washington luul always Iweii re¬ 
marked for a discretion and sobriety much Ixiyond his time of life, 
whilst the Iwys of Castlcwood seemed younger than theirs. They 
had always been till now under their mother’s anxious tutelage, 
and had looketl up to their neighbour of Mount Vcnion as their 
guide, director, friend—as, indeed, almost evcrylwdy seemed to 
do who came in contact with the simple and upright young man. 
Himself of tlic most scrupulous gravity and good-breeding, in his 
communication with other folks he api)cared to exsurt, or, at any 
rate, to occiision, the same behaviour. His nature was als>vc levity 
and jokes: they seemed out of i)laco when addrcssijd to him. lie 
was slow of comprehending them: and they slunk as it were 
abashc<l out of his society. “ He always seemed great to me,” says 
Harry Warrington, in one of his letters many years after the date 
of which we are writing; “ and I never thought of him otherwise 
than as a hero. When he Ciime over to Castlcwood and tiiught us 
boys surveying, to sec him riding to hounds was as if he Avas charg¬ 
ing an army. If ho fired a shot, I thought the binl must come 
down, and if he flung a net, the largest fish in the river AA'cre sure 
to be in it. Ills words were always few, but they were always 
wise; they were not hlle, as our words arc, they were grave, solxjr, 
and strong, and ready on occasion to <lo their duty. In spite of his 
antipathy to him, my brother resi)ectcd and admired the General 
as much as I did—that is to siiy, more than any mortal man.” 

Mr. Washington was the first to leave the jovial party which 
were doing so much honour to Madam Esmond’s hospitality. 
Young George Esmond, who hswl taken his mother’s place when 
she left it, had been free with the glass and with the tongue. Ho 
had said a score of things to his guest which wounded and chafed 
the latter, and to which Mr. Washington could give no reply. 
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Angry beyond all cndnnincc, lie left the table at length, and walked 
away through the ojieu w’indows into the broad verandah or poofli 
which belonged to Castlcwood jw to all Virginian houses. 

Here Madam Esmond caught sight of her friend’s tall frame as 
it strode up and down before the windows; and, the evening Iniing 
warm, or her game over, she gave np her cards to one of the other 
ladies, and joined her gootl ueighimir out of doors. He tried to 
comjkm his countenance as well as he could: it was iminmible 
that he should explain to his hostess why and with whom he was 
angry. 

“The gentlemen are long over their wine,” she said; “gentle¬ 
men of the army arc always fond of it.” 

“ If drinking makes gootl soldiers, some yonder are distinguish¬ 
ing themselves greatly, mtulam,” said Mr. Washington. 

“ And I daresay the General is at the head of his troops? ” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” answered the Colonel, who silways re¬ 
ceived this lady’s remai'ks, playful or serious, with a jiecnliar soft¬ 
ness and kindness. “But the General is the General, and it is not 
for mo to make remarks on his Excellency’s doings at table or 
elsewhere. I think very likely that military gentlemen born and 
breil at home arc ditferent from us of the colonies. Wo have such 
a hot sun, that we need nut wine to fire our blood :ts they do. 
And <]rinking toasts seems a point of honour with them. Talmadge 
hiccupped to me—I should say, whispered to me—just now, that 
an ofheer wuld no more refuse a toast than a challenge, and he said 
that it was after the greatest difficulty and dislike at first that he 
learned to drink. He luus certainly overcome his difficulty with 
uncommon resolution.” 

“What, I wonder, can you talk of for so many hours?” asked 
the Lidy. 

“ I don’t think I can tell you all we talk of, madam, and I must 
not tell tales out of school. We tfdked almut the war, and of the 
force Mr. Contreaeur has, and how wo are to get at him. The 
General is for making the ciimpaign in his coach, and makes light 
of it and the enemy. That wo shall beat them, if we meet them, 

I trust there is no doubt.” 

“ How can there be ? ” says the lady, whose father hail served 
yndcr Marlborough. 

“Mr. Franklin, though he is only from New England,” con¬ 
tinued the gentleman, “spoke great good sense, and would have 
sjK>ken more if the English gentlemen would let him; but they 
reply invariably that we are only raw i)roviucials, and don’t know 
what disciplined British trooim ram do. Hod they not Ix^st hasten 
forwards and make tunipike roiuls and have comfortable inns ready 
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for his Excellency at the end of the day’s march ?—‘ There’s some 
sort of inns, I suppose,’ says Mr. Danvers, ‘ not so comfortable as 
we have in England, we can’t expect that.’—‘ No, you can’t expect 
tliat,’ says Mr. Franklin, who seems a very shrewd a:id facetious 
person. He drinks his water, and seems to laugh at the English¬ 
men, though I doubt whether it is fiiir for a water-drinker to sit by 
and spy out the weaknesses of gentlemen over their wine.” 

“And my boys 1 I hoiw they are prudent i ” said the widow, 
laying her hand on her guest’s arm. “Harry promised me, and 
when he gives his word, I can trust him for anything. George is 
always moderate. Why do you look so grave f" 

“ Indeed, to be frank with you, I do not know what has come 
over George in these last days,” says Mr. WasJiington. . “ He has 
some grievance against me which I do not understand, and of which 
I don’t care to ask tlic reason. lie spoke to me k'fore the gentle¬ 
men in a way which scarcely became him. We are going the 
campaign together, ami ’tis a jiity avc kgin such ill friends.” 

“ He has been ill. He is always wild and wayward, and hard 
to understand. But he has the most affectionate heart in the 
world. You will bear' with him, you will protect him—promise 
me you will.” 

“ Dear lady, I Avill do so with my life,” Mr. Washington said 
with great fervour. “You know I would lay it down cheerfully 
for you or any you love.” 

“ And my father’s blessing and mine go with you, dear friend ! ” 
cried the widow, full of thanks and affection. 

As they pursued their convenaition, they ha<l (piitted the 
porch under which they had first begun to talk, and where they 
could hear the laughter and tfiasts of the gentlemen over their 
wine, and were psicing a walk on the rough lawn Iwfore the house. 
Young George Warrington, from his phace at the head of the table 
in the dining-room, could see the j>air as they passed to and fro, 
and had listened for some time past and replied in a very distracted 
manner to the remarks of the gentlemen round alwut him, who 
were too much engaged with their own talk, and jokes, and drink¬ 
ing, to pay much attention to their young host’s behaviour. Mr. 
Braddock loved a song after dinner, and Mr. Danvers his aide- 
de-camp, who had a fine tenor voice, was delighting his General 
with the latest ditty from Marybone Gardens when George War¬ 
rington, jumping up, ran towarrls the window, and then returned, 
and pulled his brother Harry by the sleeve, who ssit with his back 
towards the window. 

“What is it?” says Harry, who, for his part, was channed too 
with the song and chorus. 
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Aujjry beyond all endurance, ho left the tsvblc at Icngtli, and walked 
away through the oi)cu windows into the broad verandah or porch 
which belonged to Castlewood as to all Virginian houses. 

Here Madam Esmond caught sight of her friend’s tall frame as 
it strode up and down before the M'indows; and, the evening being 
warm, or her game over, she gsive up her cards to one of the other 
ladies, and joined her gocsl neighbour out of doors. He tried to 
compose his countenance ns well as he cotdd: it was im]>ossible 
that ho should explain to his hostess why and with whom he was 
angry. 

“The gentlemen are long over their wine,” she said; “gentle¬ 
men of the army are always fond of it.” 

“ If drinking makes good soldiers, some yonder arc distinguish¬ 
ing themselves greatly, mailain,” said Mr. Washington. 

“ And I daresay the General is at the head of his troops I ” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” answered the Colonel, who always re¬ 
ceived this lady’s remarks, idayful or serious, with a peculiar soft¬ 
ness and kindness. “ But the General is the General, and it is not 
for me to make remarks on his Excellency’s doings at table or 
elsewhere. I think very likely that military gcnthiineu born and 
bred at home arc dilliirent from us of the colonies. Wo have such 
a hot sun, that wo need not wine to fire our bhaid sis tliey do. 
And (h'inking toasts seems a point of honour with them. Talmadge 
hiccupiKMl to me—I sliould say, whispered to me—just now, that 
an ollicer could no more refuse a toast than a challenge, and he said 
that it wsis after the greatest difficulty and dislike at first that he 
learned to drink. He luis certainly overcome his difficulty with 
uncommon resolution.” 

“ What, I wonder, can you talk of for so many hours 1 ” asked 
the lady. 

“ I don’t think I can tell you idl wo talk of, mailam, and I must 
not tell tales out of school. We talked about the war, and of the 
force Mr. Contrecceur has, and how we are to get at him. The 
Geiiend is for making tlie campaign in his coacli, and makes light 
of it and the enemy. That we shall beat them, if wo meet them, 
I trust there is no doubt.” 

“ How can there be 1 ” says the lady, whose father had served 
yndcr Marlborough. 

“Mr. Franklin, though he is only from Now England,” con¬ 
tinued the gentleman, “siiokc great good sense, and would have 
8|X)ken more if the English gentlemen woulil let him; but they 
reply invariably that we arc only raw provincials, and don’t know 
what disciplined British troo})3 can do. Had they not best hasten 
forwards and make turn])ike roiuls iuid have comfortable inns ready 
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for his Excellency at the end of the day’s march 1 —‘ There’s some 
sort of inns, I suppose,’ says Mr. Danvers, ‘ not so condbrtahle as 
we have in England, we can’t expect that.’—‘ No, you can’t expect 
that,’ says Mr. Franklin, who seems a very shrewd and facetious 
person. He drinks his water, and seems to laugh at the English¬ 
men, though I doubt whether it is fair for a water-drinker to sit by 
and spy out the weaknesses of gentlemen over their wine.” 

“ And my boys 1 I hope they arc prudent 1 ” said the widow, 
laying her hand on her guest’s arm. “Harry promised me, and 
when ho gives his word, I can trust him for anything. George is 
always moderate. Why do you look so grave 1 ” 

“ Indeed, to be flunk with you, I do not know what has come 
over George in these last days,” says Mr. AVashington. “ lie has 
some grievance against me which I do not understan<I, and of whii^h 
I don’t care to ask the reason. He spoke to me betbre the gentle¬ 
men in a way w'hich scarcely became him. We are going the 
campaign together, and ’tis a pity we begin such ill friends.” 

“ He has Ixjcn ill. He is always wild and wayAvard, and hanl 
to understand. But he has the most affectionate heart in the 
Avorld. You will bear with him, you will protwit him—promise 
me you will.” 

“Dear lady, I will do so with my life,” Mr. Washington said 
with grcjit fervour. “You know I woidd lay it down cheerfully 
for you or any you love.” 

“ And my father’s blessing and mine go with you, dear friend ! ” 
cried the widow, full of thanks and affection. 

As they pursued their conversation, they luid quitted the 
porch under which they had first Ijcgun to talk, and where they 
(ould hear the langhtcr and toasts of the gentlemen over their 
wine, and were psicing a Avalk on the rough lawn Iwforc the house. 
Young George Warrington, from his place at the head of the fciblc 
in the dining-room, could see the pair as they passed to and fro, 
and had listened for some time past and replied in a very distnw.tcd 
manner to the remarks of the gcntlcnien round almut him, who 
were too much engaged with their own talk, and jokes, ami drink¬ 
ing, to pay much attention to their young liost’s l)chaviour. Mr. 
Braddock loved a song after dinner, and Mr. Danvers his aide- 
de-camp, who had a fine tenor voice, wj»s delighting his General 
with the latest ditty from Marybone Ganlcns when George War¬ 
rington, jumping up, ran tow'ards the window, and then retunied, 
and pidled his brother Harry by the sleeve, who sat with his back 
fijwards the window, 

“What is iti” says Harry, who, for his part, was charmed too 
with the song and chorus. 
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“Conic,” cried George, with a stami) of his foot, and the 
younger followed oliedicntly. 

“What is it?” contimicd George, with a bitter Oivth. “Don’t 
you see what it is? Tliey were billing and cooing this morning; 
they are billing and cooing now before going to roost. Had we 
not better both go into the garden, and pay our duty to our 
mamma and papa?” and he pointed to Mr. Washington, who was 
taking the widow’s hand very tenderly in his. 
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CHAPTER X 
A HOT AFTERNOON 

G eneral BRADDOCK and tUc other guests of Castlewood 
being duly eonsigued to their resiieetivc quarters, the boys 
retired to their own room, and there poured out to one 
another their opinions resiieeting the great event of the day. They 
would not bear such a marriage—no. Was the representative of 
the Marquises of Esmond to marry tlic younger son of a eolonial 
fimily, who had been bred up as a land-surveyor? Castlewood, 
and tlie boys at nineteen years of age, handed over to tlie tender 
mercies of a stepfather of three-and-twenty ! Oh, it was monstrous! 
Harry was for going stiiiightway to his mother in her l)cdroom- - 
where her black maidens wen; divesting her Liidyship of the simple 
jewels and fineries which she had assumed in compliment to the 
feiwt—protesting against the odious match, and announcing that 
they would go liome, live upon their little jwoperty there, and 
leave her for ever, if the unnatural union took jdace. 

George advo<!ated another way of stopping it, and explained 
his plan to his admiring brother. “ Our mother,” he said, “ can’t 
marry a man with whom one or both of us has been out on the 
field, and who Ims wounded us or killed us, or whom we have 
wounded or killed. We must have him out, Harry.” 

Harry saw the profound truth conveyed in George’s statement, 
and adminxl his brother’s immense sagacity. “ No, George,” says 
he, “ you are right. Mother can’t marry our munleror; she won’t 
he as bad as that. And if we pink him, he is done for. ‘ Cadil 
gvmtio,’ as Mr. Dempster used to say. Shall I send my boy with 
a challenge to Colonel George now ? ” 

“ My dear Harry,” the elder replied, thinking with some cxmi- 
placcncy of his affair of honour at Quebec, “ you are not accustomed 
to affairs of this sort.” 

“No,” owned Harry, with a sigh, looking with envy and 
admiration on his senior. 

“We can’t insult a gentleman in onr own house,” continued 
George, with great majesty; “the laws of honour forbid such 
inhospitable treatment. But, sir, we can ride out with him. 
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and, an booh as the park gates are closed, we can tell him 
our mind.” 

“ That we rain, by George! ” cries Harry, grasping his brother’s 

hand, “and that we will, too. I say, Georgy-” Here the 

liul’s fiice became very red, and his brother asked him what he 
would say 1 

“ This is viy turn, brother,” Harry pl«ided. “ If you go the 
campaign, I ought to have tlie other alTair. Indeed, indeed, I 
ought.” And lie prayed for this hit of promotion. 

“ Again the hcail of tlie house must take the lead, my dear,” 
George said with a superb air. “ If I fall, my Harry will avenge 
me. But I must fight George Washington, Hal: and ’tis best I 
should; for, indeed, I hate him the worst. Was it not he who 
counselled my mother to order that wretch. Ward, to lay hands 
oil me ? ” 

“Ah, George,” interiioseil the more placable younger brother, 
“ you ought to forget and forgive ! ” 

“Forgive? Never, sir, as long as I remember. You can’t 
order remembrance out of a man’s mind; and a wrong that was 
a wrong yesterday must be a wrong to-morrow. I never, of my 
knowledge, did one to any man, and I never will suffer one, if I can 
help it. I think very ill of Mr. Ward, but I don’t think so badly 
of him as to suppose he will ever forgive thee that blow with the 
ruler. Colonel Washington is our enemy, mine especially. He 
has advised one wrong against me, and ho meditates a greater. I 
tell you, brother, we must punish him.” 

The grandsire’s old Bordeaux had set George’s ordinarily pale 
countenance into a flame. Harry, his brother’s fbnilcst worshipper, 
could not but lulmirc George’s haughty bearing and rapid declama¬ 
tion, and prejiarcd himself, witli his usual docility, to follow his 
chief. So the boys went to their beds, the elder conveying special 
iiijunctions to his junior to be civil to all the guests so long as they 
remained under the maternal roof on the morrow. 

Gooil manners and a repugnance to telling tales out of school 
forbid us from saying which of Madam Esmond’s guests was the first 
to fall under the weight of her hospitality. The respectable de¬ 
scendants of Messrs. Talmadge and Danvers, aides-de-camp to his 
Excellency, might not care to hear liow their ancrators were intoxi¬ 
cated a hundred years ago; and yet the gentlemen themselves took 
no shame in the i^t, and there is little doubt they or their comrades 
were tipsy twice or thrice in the week. Let us fancy them reeling 
to bed, supported by sympathising negroes; and their vinous 
General, too stout a toper to have surrendered himself to a half- 
dozen Iwttles of Bordeaux, conducted to his chamber by the young 
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gontlcmen of the Iiouko, uiid Mi)cedily eluciniig the uleep Avliieh 
friendly Bacchns gives. The gotnl hidy of Castlewowl saw the con¬ 
dition of her guests witliout the least surprise or horror; and was 
up early in the uioruiug, providing cooling drinks for their hot 
palates, which the servants cjirrled to their respective ehainhers. 
At breakfast, one of the English officers inlliwl Mr. Franklin, win) 
hiok no wine at all, and therefore refused the morning cool dranglit 
of toddy, by showing how the Philadelphia gentlcnian lost two 
pleiisures, the drink and the toddy. The young fellow said the 
{lisease was i)lea8ant and the remedy delicious, ainl laughingly pro- 
l)osed to continue rciieating them both. The (Jeneral’s new 
American aide-de-cami», (Joloncl Wiishington, was (piite sober and 
serene. The British officers vowed they must bike him in hand 
and teach him what the ways of the English army were; but the 
Virginian gentlennui gmvely said ho did not care to learn that i)art 
of the English military education. 

Tlie widow', occaipicsl as she hiul l)een with the cares of a great 
dinner, followed by a great breakfast on the morning ensuing, had 
scarce leisure to remark the behaviour of her sons very closely, but 
at least saw that (Jeorge was Beru])ulously polite to her favourite, 
Colonel Wiishington, as to all the other guests of the house. 

Before Mr. Braddoek took his leave, he had a private audience 
of Madam Esmond, in which his Excellency formally oH'ered to take 
her son into his tamily; and when the arrangements for Ceorgii’s 
departure were settled between his mother ami future chief. Madam 
Esmond, though she might feel them, did not show any siiueaniish 
teiTors al)out the dangers of the bottle, which she saw were amongst 
the severest and most certain which her son wouhl have to face. 
She knew her boy must take his part in the world, and encounter 
his iiortion of evil and goisl. “Mr. Braddock is a perfect line 
gentleman in the morning,” she said stoutly to her aide-de-cami), 
Mrs. Mountain; “ and though my papa did not drink, ’tis certain 
that many of the Ix-st company in England do.” The jolly (Jeneral 
good-naturedly shook hands with George, who presented himself to 
his Excellency after the maternal interview was over, and bmlc 
Oeoigo welcome, and to be in attendance at Frederick tliree days 
hence; shortly after which time the cxijcditiou w'ould set forth. 

And now the great coach was again called into rapiisitiou, the 
General’s escort praucerl round it, the other guesbi and their servants 
went to hoi'se. The Imly of Castlewood attended his Excellency to 
the steps of the verandah in front of her house, the young gentlemen 
followed, and stood on each side of his coach-door. The guard 
trumpeter blew a shrill blast, the negraes shouted “ Huzzay,” and 
“ God sabe de King,” as Mr. Braddock most graciously took leave 
10 ■ F 
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of his hospitable entertainers, and roUetl away on his road to head¬ 
quarters. 

As the boys went up the steps, there was the Colonel once more 
taking leave of their mother. No doubt she had been once more 
recommending George to his namesake’s care ; for Colonel Washing¬ 
ton said: “ With my life. You may depend on me,” as the lads 
returned to their mother and the few guests still remaining in the 
porch. The Colonel wjis booted and ready to depart. “ Farewell, 
my dear Harry,” he said. “ With you, George, ’tia no adieu. We 
shall meet in three days at camp.” 

Both tlic young men were going to danger, iKjrhaps to death. 
Colonel Wiishington was taking lejive of her, and she was to see 
him no morn before the campaign. No wonder tlie widow was 
very much inovc<l. 

George Warrington watched his mother’s emotion, and inter¬ 
preted it with a pang of molignaut sconi. “ Stay yet a moment, 
and console our mamma,” he said with a stciidy countenance, “ only 
tlie time to get ourselves liooted, and my brother and I will ride 
with yon a little way, George.” George Wamngton had already 
onlered his horses. The three young men were spewlily under way, 
their negro grooms behind them, and Mrs. Mountain, who knew she 
had msule miscdiief between them and trembled for the result, felt a 
vast relief that Mr. Washington was gone without a quarrel with 
the brothei-s, without, at any rate, an oiwn declaration of love to 
their mother. 

No man could be more courteous in demeanour than George 
Warrington to his neighbour and namesake, the Colonel. The 
latter was pleased and surprised at his young friend’s altered 
behaviour. The community of danger, the necessity of future 
fellowship, the softening influence of the long friendship which 
bound him to the Esmond family, the tender adieux which had just 
passed Iwtwccn him and the mistress of Castlewood, inclined the 
Colonel to forget the unplctisantness of the past days, and made him 
more than usually friendly with his young companion. George was 
quite gay and easy: it was Harry who was melancholy now: he 
rode silently and wistfully by his brother, keeping away from 
Colonel Washington, to whose side he used always to press eagerly 
before. If the honest Colonel remarked his young friend’s conduct, 
no doubt he attributed it to Harry’s known affection for his brother, 
and his natural anxiety to bo with George now the day of their 
parting was so near. 

They talked further about the war, and the probable end of the 
camiiaign; none of the three doubted its successful termination. 
Two thousand veteran British troops with their commander must 
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get the better of any force the French could bring against them, if 
only they moved in decent time. The ardent young Virginian 
soldier haxl an immense respect for the e.xpcricnccd valour and 
tactics of the regular troo|»s. King George the Second had no 
more loyal subject than Mr. Braddock’s new aidc-dc-cainp. 

So the party rode amicably together, until they reached a certain 
rude log-house, allied Benson’s, of which the proprietor, according 
to the custom of the day and country, did not disdain to accept 
money from his guests iu return for hosintalitics provi(led. There 
wsis a rccniiting station here, and some oflicers and men of Halkett’s 
mgiment asscmblal, and here Colonel Washington supposed that his 
young friends woidd take leave of him. 

Whilst their horses ivcre baited, they entered the ])ublic room, 
and found a rough mad prepared fur such as were disiioscd to par¬ 
take. GeorgeWarrington entered the place with a particidarly gay and 
lively air, whereas poor Hairy’s face was (piito white and woebegone. 

“ One would think. Squire Harry, ’twas you who was going to 
leave home ami light the French and Indians, and not Mr. George,” 
says Benson. 

“ I may be idarmed about danger to my brother,” said Harry, 
“though I might bear my own share pretty well. ’’I’is not my 
fault that I stay at home.” 

“ No, indeed, brother,” cries George. 

“Harry Warrington’s eourage does not iical any jiroof!” cries 
Mr. Washington, 

“ You do the family honour by siieaking so well of us. Colonel,” 
says Mr. George, with a low Ixiw. “ I daresay we can hohl our 
own, if need lie.” 

Whilst Ids friend was vaunting his courage, H.arry lookal, to say 
the truth, by no means courageous. As his eyes met his brothers, 
he read in George’s look an announcement which alanned the fond 
faithful liul. “ You arc not going to do it now 1 ” he whisixjral 
his brother, 

“Yes, now,” says Mr. George, very steadily. 

“ For God’s sake let me have the turn. You are going on the 
campaign, you ought not to have everything—and there may !« an 
exphination, Geoigc. We may be all wrong.” 

“ Psha, how can we t It must be done now—don’t 1x5 nlarmal. 
No names shall be mentional—I shall easily find a subject.” 

A couple of Halkett’s oflicers, whom our young gentlemen knew 
were sitting under the porch, with the Virginian toddy-bowl before 
them. 

“ What are you conspiring, gentlemen ? ” cried one of them. “ Is 
It a drink 1 ” 
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“ lu Hcavctt’a name, be it! ” says Mr. Washington, with the 
deci)eHt grief in his face. 

“And yon have insulted me” continues Captain Grwo, reeling 
towards liim. “What was it lie said! Confound the Militia 
Captain—Colonel, what is he t You’ve insulted me ! Oh, Waring! 
to think I shoidd lie insulted by a captain of militia! ” And tears 
bedewed the noble Captain’s cheek as this harrowing thought 
crossed his mind. 

“ I insult jfou; you hog! ” the Colonel again yelled out, for he 
was little affected by humour, and had no disposition to laugh as 
the others had at the scene. And, behold, at this minute a fourth 
adversary was upon him. 

“ Great Powers, sir! ” said Captain Waring, “ arc three affairs 
not enough for you, and must I come into the quarrel, too 1 You 
have a quarrel with these two young gentlemen.” 

“ Hasty words, sir ! ” cries poor Harry once more. 

“Hasty words, sir!” cries Captain Waring. “A gentleman 
tells another gentleman that he will put him across his knees and 
whip him, and you call those hasty words ? Let me tell you if any 
man were to say to me, ‘ Charles Waring,’ or ‘ Captain Waring, I’ll 
put you axTOBS my knees and whip you,’ I’d say, ‘ I’ll drive my 
cheese-toaster through his body,’ if he were as big as Goliath, I 
would. That’s one affair with jmung Mr. George Warrington. Mr. 
Harry, of course, as a young man of spirit, will stand by his brother. 
That’s two. Between Grace and the Colonel apology is imi)ossible. 
And, now—run me through the body !—you call an officer of my 
regiment—of Halkett’s, sir I—a hog lieforc my fiicc! Great heavens, 
sir! Mr. Washington I are you all like this in Virginia? Excuse 
me, I would Jise no offensive personality, as, by George I I will 
suffer none from any man I but, by Gad, Colonel I give me leave to 
tell you that you are the most quarrelsome man I ever saw in my 
life. Call a disabled officer of my r^ment—^for he is disabled, 
ain’t you, Grace ?—call him a hog before me 1 You withdraw it, 
sir—yon withdraw it ? ” 

“ Is this some infernal conspiracy in which you are all leagued 
against me ? ” shouted the Colonel. “ It would seem as if I was 
drunk, and not you, as you all are. I withdraw nothing. I apolo¬ 
gise for nothing. By heavens 1 I will meet one or half-a-dozen of 
you in your turn, young or old, drunk or solx;r.” 

“ I do not wish to hcjir myself called more name-s,” cried Mr. 
George Warrington. “This affair can proceed, sir, without any 
further insult on your part. Wlien will it please you to give mo 
the meeting?” 

“ The sooner the better, sir I” said the Colonel, fuming with rage. 
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“ The sooner the better,” hiccupped Caiitain Grace, with many 
oaths needless to print—(in those days, oatlis were the customary 
garnish of all gentlemen’s conversation)—and he rose staggering 
from his seat, and reeled towards his sword, which he had laid by 
the door, and fell as he reached the weaiwn. “The sooner the 
better! ” the poor tipsy wreteh again cried out from the ground, 
waving his weapon and knoeking his own hat over his eyes. 

“At any rate, thix gentleman’s business will keep cool till 
to-morrow,” the Militia Colonel said, tuniing to the other King’s 
oHicer. “You will hanlly bring your man out to-day. Captain 
Waring 1 ” 

“I confess that neither his hand nor mine are luirticularly 
steady.” 

“ Mine is! ” cried Mr. Warrington, glaring at his enemy. 

His comrade of former days was as hot anti as savage. “ Be 
it so—with what wetipon, sir 1 ” Washington said sternly. 

“ Not with small swonls. Colonel. We can beat you with them. 
You know that from our old Isnits. Pistols had better be the 
wonl.” 

“As you please, George Warrington—and God forgive you, 
George! God pawlon you, Harry! for bringing me into this 
quarrel,” said the Colonel, with a face full of sadness and gloom. 

Harry hung his head, but George continued with perfect calm¬ 
ness : “ I, sir 1 It was not I who called names, who tiilked of a 
cane, who insulted a gentleman in a public place before gentlenum 
of the army 1 It is not the first time you have chosen to take me 
for a negro, and talked of the whip for me.” 

The Colonel started back, turning very red, and as if stnick by 
a sudden remembrance. 

“ Great heavens, George! is it that boyish quarrel you are 
still recalling 1” 

“Who made you the overseer of Castlcwood?” said the boy, 
grinding his teeth. “I am not your slave, George Washington, 
and I never will be. I hated you then, and I hate you now. Ancl 
you have insulted me, and I am a gentleman, and so are you. Is 
that not enough 1 ” 

“ Too much, only too much,” said the Colonel, with a genuine 
grief on his face, and at his heart. “Do you bear msilice, too, 
Harry 1 I had not thought this of thee ! ” 

“ I stand by my brother,” said Harry, turning away from the 
Colonel’s look, and grasping George’s hand. The sadness on their 
adversary’s face did not depart. “ Heaven bo goo<l to us! ’Tis 
all clear now,” he muttered to himself. “ The time to write a few 
letters, and I am at your service, Mr. Warrington,” he said. 
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“ You have your own pistols at your saddle. I did not ride out 
with any; but will send Sswly back for mine. Tiiat will give you 
time enough, Colonel Wiishingtfm?” 

“Plenty of time, sir.” And each gentleman made tlie other 
a low liow, and, putting his arm in his brother’s, George walked 
away. The Virginian officer looked towards the two unlucky 
capbiius, Avho were by this time helpless with lupior. Captain 
Benson, the nnister of the tsivern, was propping the hat of one 
of them over his head. 

“It is not altogether their faiilt. Colonel,” said my landlord, 
with a grim look of humour. “ Jack Firebraco and Tom Hmnbold 
of Spotsylvania wsis here this morning, chanting horses with ’em. 
And Jack and Tom got ’em to play cards; and they didn’t win 
—the British Captains didn’t. And Jack and Toin challenged 
them to drink for the honour of Old England, and they didn’t 
win at that game neither, much. They arc kind, free-handed 
fellows when they arc sober, but they are a pretty i)air of fools— 
they are.” 

“ Cai)tain Benson, you arc an old frontier man, and an officer 
of ours, before you turned farmer and taverner. You will help me 
in this matter with yonder young gentlemen 1 ” said the Colonel. 

“I’ll stand by and see fair play. Colonel. I won’t have no 
hand in it, beyond seeing fair play. Madam Esmond has heliied 
me many a time, tended my poor wife in her lying-in, and doctored 
our Betty in the fever. You ain’t a-goin’ to be vciy hard with 
them poor boys 1 Though I seen ’em both shoot: the fair one 
hunts well, as you know, hut the old one’s a wonder at an ace 
of spiulcs.” 

“ Will you be pleased to send my man with my valise. Captain, 
into any ju'ivate room which you csih spare me 1 I must write a 
few letters before this business comes on. God grant it were well 
over! ” And the Captain led the Colonel into almost the only 
other room of his house, Killing, with many oaths, to a iKick of 
negro servants to disperse thence, who were chattering loudly 
among one another, and no doubt discussing the quan'ol which 
had just taken place. Edwin, the Colonel’s man, returned with 
his master’s portmanteau, and, as he looked from the window, he 
saw Sady, George Warrington’s negro, galloping away uikmi his 
errand, doubtless, and in the direction of CastlewoiMl. The 
Colonel, young and naturally hot-headed, but the most courteous 
and scrupulous of men, and ever keeping his strong passions under 
guard, could not but think with iunazement of the position in 
which he found himself, and of the three, perliaps four enemies, 
who appeared suddenly before him, menacing his life. How had 
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this strange series of fiiiarrels Ijeen brought about 1 He had ridden 
away a few hours since from Civstlewood, with ids young com¬ 
panions, and to all seeming they were i)erfect friends. A shower 
of Kun sends them into a tavern, where there are a couple of 
rccniiting officers, and they are not seated for half-an-hoiir, at 
a social table, but he Inis (piarrclled with the whole comjsmy, 
called this one names, .ngreed to meet another in combat, and 
threatened chastisement to a thinl, the sou of his roost intimate 
friend! 
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CHAPTER XI 

U'HEREIN THE TWO GEORGES PREPARE FOR BLOOD 

T he Virginian Colonel remained in one. chamber of the 
tavern, occupied with gloomy preparations for the ensuing 
meeting; his adversary in the other room thought fit to make 
his testamentary dispositions, too, and dietated, by his ol)edient 
brother and secretary, a grandiloquent letter to liis mother, of 
whom, and by that writing, he took a solemn farewell. She would 
hanlly, he supiiosed, pursue the scheme which she had in view 
(a peculiar satirical emphasis was laid upon the scheme which she 
had in view), after the event of that morning, should he fall, as, 
probably, would be the case. 

“ My dear dear George, don’t say that!" cried the affrighted 
secretary. 

“As probably will be the case,” George persisted with great 
majesty. “ You know what a good shot Colonel George is, Harry. 
I, myself, am pretty fair at a mark, and ’tis probable that one or 
both of lu will drop.—‘ I scarcely suppose you will carry out the 
intentions you have at present in view.’ ” This was uttered in a 
tone of still greater bitterness than George had used even in the 
previous phrase. Harry wept as he took it down. 

“ You see I say notUng; Madam Esmond’s name does not even 
appear in the quarrel. Do you not remember, in our mndfiither’s 
life of himself, how he says that Lord Csstlewood fought Lord 
Mohnn on a pretext of a quarrel at cards 1 and never so much as 
hinted at the lady’s name, who was the real cause of the duel) I 
took my hint, I confess, from that, Harry. Our mother is not 

compromised in the-. Why, child, what have you been 

writing, and who taught thee to spell)” Harry had written the 
last wonls “in view,” in vew, and a great blot of salt water from 
his honest boyish eyes may have obliterated some other bad 
spelling. 

“I can’t think about the spelling now, Qeoigy,” whimpered 
George’s clerk. “I’m too miserdble for that I l^^n to think, 

perhaps, it’s nil nonsense, perhaps Colonel George never-” 

“Never meant to take possession of Castlewood; never gave 
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hiiDBelf airs, and patronised im there; never advised my mother 
to have me flogged, never intended to marry her; never iimnlted 
me, and was insulted before the King's officers; never wrote to his 
brother to say wo should l)e the better for his parental authority 1 
The paper is there,” crie<i the young man, slapping his breast¬ 
pocket, “and if anything happens to me, Harry Warrington, you 
will find it on my corse ! ” 

“Write yourself, Georgy, I can't write,” says Harry, digging 
his fists into his eyes, and smearing over tlie whole composition, 
bad spelling and all, with his elbows. 

On this, George, taking another sheet of pai)cr, Siit down at 
his brother’s place, and produced a composition in which he intro¬ 
duced the longest words, the gnindest Latin ciuotiitions, and the 
most profound satire of which the youthful scribe was master. He 
desired that his negro Iwy, Sady, shotdd be set free ; that his 
“Horace,” a choice of his books, and, if possible, a suitable pro¬ 
vision should be made for his affectionate tutor, Mr. Dempster; 
that his silver fruit-knife, his nnisic-books, and harpsichord, should 
be given to little Fanny Mountain; and that his brother should 
take a lock of his hair, and wear it in memory of his ever fond and 
faithfully attached George. And he sealed the document with the 
seal of arms that his grandfather had worn. 

“ The watch, of course, will be yours,” said George, taking out 
his grandfather’s gold watch, and looking at it. “Why, two hours 
and a half are gone! ’Tis time that Sady shouhl be back with the 
pistols. Take the watch, Harry dear.” 

“It’s no good!’’cried out Harry, flinging his arms round his 
brother. “If he fights you. I’ll fight him, too. If he kills my 

Georgy,-him, he shall have a shot at me! ” and the poor lad 

uttered more than one of those expressions, which are said ijeculiarly 
to affect recording angels, who have to take them down at celestiid 
chanceries. 


■ Meanwhile, General Braddoek’s new aide-de-camp had written 
fire letters in his large resolute hand, and sealed them with his seal. 
Oae was to his mother, at Mount Vernon; one to his brother; 
We was addressed M. 0. only; and one to his Excellency, Major- 
General Braddock. “And one, young gentlemen, is for your 
Aother, Madam Esmond,” said the boys’ informant. 

^Agsiln the recording angel had to fly off with a violent expression 
wmch parted ftem the lips of George Warrington. The chancery 
Pfeyloujify mentioned was crowded with such cases, and the 
’*!^?"Wger8 most have been for ever on the wing. But I fear for 
und his oath there was no excuse; for it was an 
. from a heart full of hatred, and ra^ and jealousy. 
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It was the lantllunl of the fcivcni who (Haninunieated these facts 
to 'the young men. Tlic Gaptuin luul put on his ohl militia uniform 
to tlo honour to the occasion, and informed the boys that the 
“ Colonel was walking U|) and down the gsinlcn a-waiting for ’em, 
and that the Reg'lars was a’most solwr, too, hy this time.” 

A jdot of ground near the Captain’s log-house had Iwen cnchwed 
with shingles, ami cleared for a kitcheu-giirdcn ; there imhted psiced 
Colonel Waslungton, his hamls l)ehind his lau’k, his hea<l howwl 
down, a gnvve sorrow on his handsome livcc. The negro servants 
were eroM'ded at the !>alings, ami looking over. The tdlieers under 
the porch had wakened up also, as tlieir host remarkiul. Captain 
Waring w.as walking, almost stemlily, umler the iMileony fornio<l 
hy the sloj)ing iM)rcli and roof of the wofslen house; and Cai)tain 
Grai*e was lolling over the railing, with eyes which stan>d very 
much, though perhaps they did not sec very clearly. Benson’s 
w.w a famous rendezvous for cock-fights, horse-inatchcs, boxing, 
and WTCstling-niatches, such as brought the \'irginian country-folks 
together. There had t)cen many brawls at Benson’s, and men wlio 
came thither sound and sober liad gone thence with ribs broken and 
eyes gouged out. And stpurca, ami farmers, and negns's, all partici- 
pat<-d in the siiort. 

There, then, sttdked the tall young Colonel, plunged in dismal 
meilitation. There was no way out of his scriijMi, but the usual 
cruel om‘, which the. laws of honour and the. i)racti<‘e of the country 
ordered. Goaded into fury by the imiwi tincncc of a boy, he luul 
u.scd insidting words. The young man had asked fi)r reparation. 
He was sluKjktsl to think that George Warrington’s jealousy and 
revenge slundd have rankled in the young fellow so long: but the 
wrong li.ad l)ccn the Coloners, and he was bound to pay the forfeit. 

A great haIlrK>ing and shouting, such as negroes use, who love 
noise at all times, and especially dtdight to yell and scre.am when 
galloping on horscbiick, was now heard at a distance, and all the 
heads, w'oolly and iiow<lered, were turned in the <iircctinn of this 
outcry. It came from the roml over which our travellers had them¬ 
selves passed thre.e hours Ijefore, and presently the clattering of 
a horse’s hoofs Wiis heard, and now Mr. Smly made his appear¬ 
ance on his foaming horse, and actually fired a pistol off in the 
midst of a )iro<ligious uprosir from his woolly brethren ; then he 
fired another pistol off: to which noises Bady’s horse, which had 
carriml Harry Warrington on many a hunt, was isirfectly accustomed. 
And now he wjis in the courtyanl, surrounded by a score of his 
brawling c/>mrad(;s, and was descending amidst fluttering fowls and 
turkeys, kicking horses and shric.king frantic pigs; and brother negnsa 
crowded round him, to whom he instantly Ixtgiui to talk and chatter. 
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“ Sady, Bir, come here! ” rfiars out Master Harry. 

“ Sady, come here, confound you! ” shoiits Miistcr George. 
(Again the recording angel is in requisition, and lias to he off on 
one of hia endlcfss errands to the register office.) “Come directly, 
Maa’r,” says Sady, and resumes ids conversation with his woolly 
brethren. He grins. He tahes the jiistols out of the holster. He 
snaps the locks. He points them at a grunter, which plunges 
through the farmyard. He laiints down the road, over which he 
has just galloped, and towards which the wcsilly heads again turn. 
He says again, “ (coinin’, Mas’r. Everybody a-eoiniu’.” And 
now, the gallop of other horses is heard. And who is yonder 1 
Little Mr. Dempster, spuning and digging into his jiony; and that 
lady in a riiling-hahit on Madam Esmond’s little horse—can it he 
Miulam Esmond] No. It is too stout. As I live it is Mrs. 
Mountain on Mmlam’s grey ! 

“0 Lor’! 0 Golly! Hoop! Here doy come! Hurray!” 
A chorus of negnies rises uji. “ Here d(\y are! ” Dr. Dempster 
and Mrs. Mountain have clattered int(r the yard, have jumped from 
their horses, have clboweil throngh the negroes, have rushed into 
the house, have run through it and across the porch, where the 
British officers arc sitting in muK/.y astonishment; have run down 
the stairs to the ganlen where George and Harry are walking, their 
tall enemy stalking op]Misite to them; and almost ere George 
Warrington has had time stcnnly to say, “ What do you do here, 
madam! ” Mrs. Mountain has flung her arms round his neck and 
cries; “Oh, George, my darling! It’s a mistake ! It’s a mistake, 
and is all my fault! ” 

“ What’s a misfake 1 ” asks George, majestically separating him¬ 
self from the embrace. 

“ What is it, Monnty ] ” cries Harry, all of a tremble. 

“ That paper I took out of his portfolio, that paper I picked 
up, children ; where the Colonel says he is going to marry a widow 
with two children. Who should it lie but you, children, and who 
should it lie but your mother ] ” 

“Well]” 

“ Well, it’s—it’s not your mother. It’s that little widow 
Curtis whom the Colonel is going to marry. He’d always take a 
rich one; I knew he would. It’s not Mrs. Riichel Warrington. 
He told Madam so to-day, just licfore he was going away, and that 
the marriage was ti> come off after the campaign. And—and your 
mother is furious, boys. And when Saily came for the jnstols, and 
told the whole house how you were going to fight, I told him to 
fire the pistols off; and I gallopeil after him, and I’ve nearly 
broken my poor old bones in coming to you.” 
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“ I have a mind to braik Mr. Sady’s,” growled George. “ I 
specinlly enjoined the villain not to say a wonl.” 

“ Thank God he did, brother! ” said p(X)r Harry. “ Thank 
God he did! ” 

“ What will Mr. Washington and those gentlemen think of my 
servant telling my mother at home that I Wiis going to light a 
duel t ” asks Mr. (>orge, still in wrath. 

“You have shown your proofs before, George,” says Harry 
resixjetfully. “And, thank Heaven, you are not going to light 
our old friend—our grandfather’s old friend. For it was a mis¬ 
take; and there is no ijuarrcl now, dear, is there? You were un¬ 
kind to him under a wrong iinpressiou.” 

“ I certainly acted under a wrong Impression,” owns George, 
“ but-” 

“ George ! George Washington ! ” Harry here erics out, sjwing- 
ing over the eabbigc-g.'irden towanls the iKiwling-green, where the 
Colonel was stidking, and though we eannot hear him, we s(;c him, 
with both his hands out, and with the eagerness of youth, and 
with a huinlred blunders, and with love and affection thrilling in 
his honest voice, we imagine the lad telling his talc to his friend. 

There was a custom in tliose days wliieh has disap|)earcd from 
our manners now, but whiesh then lingered. When Harry ha<l 
liuish(‘d liis artless story, his friend the Colonel ttH)k liim fairly to 
his arms, and held him to his he.art: and his voice bdtered as he 
said, “ Thank Go<l, thank God lor this ! ” 

“Oh, George,” siiid Harry, who felt now how he loved his 
friend with all his heart, “ how I wish I was going witli you on 
the camiKiign! ” The otlmr pressed lx»tli the boy’s hands, in a 
grasp of friendship, which, eiu'.h knew, never would shickcn. 

Then the Colonel advanced, gravely holding out his hand to 
Harry’s elder brother. Perhaixs Harry wondered that the two did 
not embrace as he and the Colonel had just clone. But, though 
hands were joined, tlic salutiition was only forimil and stem on 
both sides. 

“ I find I liave done you a wreng, Colomd Washington,” George 
said, “ and must a})ologisc, not for the error, but for much of my 
late behaviour which has resulted from it.” 

“ The error was mine ! It was I who found that iKipcr in your 
room, and showed it to George, and wiis jealous of you, Colonel. 
All women are jealous,” cried Mrs. Mountain. 

“ ’Tis a pity you cx)uld not have kci)t your eyes off my paper, 
madam,” said Mr. Washington. “You will ficrmit me to say so. 
A great deal of mischief has come Iwcsiuse I chose to keep a secret 
which concerned only myself and another person. For a long time 
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George Waniugton’s heart has heen black with anger against me, 
and ray feeling towards him has, I own, scarce been more fiicndly. 
All this pain might have been spared to both of us, had ray private 
papers only been naid by those for whom they were written. I 
shall say no more now, lest my feelings again should betray me 
into hasty woftls. Heaven bless thee, Harry! Farewell, Geor^! 
And take a true friend’s advice, and try and be less ready to think 
evil of your friends. We shall meet again at the camp, and will 
keep our weapons for the enemy. Gentlemen! if you remenilx;r 
this scene to-morrow, you will know where to find me.” And with 
a very stately bow to the English officers, the Colonel left the 
abashed comiwny, and speedily rode away. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Nuirs I'ROM THU CAMT 


W E iiuist liincy that the piirtiiig between the In’otheiu is 
over, tliat George has taken his place in Mr. Bnulduek’s 
family, and Harry lias returiuHl home to Castlewood and 
his duty. His heart is with tlie army, and his pursuits at home 
oiler the Ijoy no pleasure. He does not care to own how deej) Ids 
disapiiointmoiit is, at being obliged to stay under the homely, ipuet 
roof, now more melancholy than ever since George is away. Harry 
passes his brother’s empty i.-hamber with an averted liure; takes 
George’s place at the hcail of the table, and sighs as he drinks from 
his silver tankard. Madam AV'^arrington calls the toast of “The 
King ” stoutly every day; and on Sundays, when Harry reiuls the 
Service, and jir.iys for all travelleis by land and by water, she says, 
“ We Ijeseech Thee to hear us,” with a peculiar solemnity. She 
in.sists on talking aljout George constantly, but ipiitc cheerfully, and 
us if his return was certain. She walks into his vai^ant room, with 
head upright, and no outwani signs of emotion. She sees that his 
Isioks, linen, jiapers, am arranged with care; talking of him 
with a very siiccial resiK'ct, ami specially ai>iK;aling to the old 
servants at mejils, and so forth, regarding things whiidi ani to lie 
clone “wdien Mr. George comes home.” Mrs. Mountain is con¬ 
stantly on the whimper when Gi^orge’s name is mentioned, and 
Harry’s face weara a look of the most ghastly alarm; but his 
mother’s i.s invariably grave and sedate. She makes more blunders 
at picquet and backgammon tlian you would expect from her; and 
the servants find her awake and ilrcssed, however early they may 
rise. She has prayed Mr. DemiistcT to come lumk into residence at 
Castlcwtssl. She is not severe <ir haughty (as her wont certiiinly 
wsis) with any of the party, but rpiict in her talk with them, 
and gentle in assertion and reply. She is for ever talking of her 
father and his cainjiaigns, who eaine. out of them all with no very 
severe woumls to hurt him; and so she hopes and trusts will her 
eldest son. 

George writess frecpient letters home to his brother, and, now 
the army is on its march, compiles a rough journal, which he 
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forwards as occasion serves. This dofmmcnt is perused with great 
delight and eagerness by the youth to wliom it is addressed, and 
mon; than oiu» i-cad out in family council, on the lung suinnier 
nights, as Msidain Esmond sits upright at her tea-table—(she never 
condescends to use the back of a chair)—as little Fanny Mountain 
is busy with her sewing, as Mr. Dempster and Mm Mountain sit 
over their cards, as the hushed old servants of the house move 
alwut silently in the gloaming, and listen to the words of the young 
master. Hearken to Harry Warrington reading out his brother’s 
letter! As we look at the slim characters on the yellow page, 
fondly kept and ])ut aside, we can almost fancy him alive who 
wrote and who read it - and yet, lo! they are as if they never had 
l)ecn; their portniits faint images in frames of taniishcd gold. Were 
they reid once, or are they mere ])hantiisnis 1 Did they live and 
die once? Dili they love each other as true brothers, and loyal 
gi.'iitlemen ? Gan we hear their voices in the ])ast ? Sure I know 
Harry’s, and j'ondcr he sits in the wann summer evening and reads 
Ilia young brother’s 8ini))le story :— 

“ It must l.»c owned that the provinces are acting scurvily by 
his Majesty King George II., and his representative here is in a 
llame of fury. Virginia is bad enough, and ]s)or Maryland not 
much Ixittcr, but Pennsylvania is worst of all. We pray them to 
send us troops from home to tight the Freiwh ; and we promise to 
maintain the troops when they come. We not only don’t keep our 
promise, and make scarce any provision for our defenders, but our 
people insist u]iun the most exorbitant prices for their cattle and 
stores, and actually irheat the soldiers who arc come to fight their 
battles. No wonder the General swears, and the troops arc sulky. 
The delays have lieen endless. Owing to the failure of the several 
provinces to provide their promised stores and means of locomotion, 
weeks and months have elapsed, during which time, no doubt, the 
French have been strengthening themselves on our frontier and in 
the forts they have turned us out of. Though tliere never will be 
any love lost between me and Colonel Washington, it must be 
owned tliat your favourite (I am not jealous, Hal) is a brave man 
and a good officer. The family respect him very much, and the 
Ceiicral is always asking his opinion. Indeed, he is almost the 
only man who has seen the Indians in their war-paint, and I 
own I think ho was right in firing upon Monsieur Jumonville 
last year. 

“ There is to Iw no more suite to that other quarrel at Benson’s 
Tavern than there was to the proposed battle l)ctwcen Colonel W. 
and ascertain young gentleman who shall be nameless. Captain 

G 
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Waring wished to pursue it on coming into camp, and brought the 
message from Captsiiu Gnice, which your friend, who is as bold os 
Hector, was for taking up, and employed a brother aide-de-camp. 
Colonel Wingfield, on his side. But when Wingfield heard the 
circumstances of the quarrel, how it had arisen from Gnicc being 
drunk, and was fomented by Waring being tij»y, and how the two 
44th gcutlemcu hiul chosen to insult a militia officer, he swore that 
Colonel Washington should not meet the 44th men; that he would 
carry the matter straightway to his Excellency, who would bring 
the two captains to a court-martial for brawling with the militia, 
and drunkenness, nntl indecent behaviour, and tlie ea))taiiis were 
fain to put up their toasting-irons, and swallow their wrath. They 
were good-natured enough out of their cups, and ate their humble 
pie with very good appetites at a reconciliation dinner which 
Colonel W. had wdth the 44th, and wdicrc he was as perfectly 
stupid and correct as Prince Prcttyinan lu-ed be. Hang him ! He 
has no faults, and that’s why I dislike him. When he marries that 
widow—ah me! w'hat a dreary life she will have of it! ” 

“ I wonder at the taste of some men, and the effrontery of some 
women,” says Madam Esmond, laying her tcacui) down. “ I 
wonder at any woman who has Iweii married once, so forgetting 
hcraclf as to marry again! Don’t you, Mountain 1” 

“ Monstrous I ” says Mountain, with a queer look. 

Demjxster keeps his eyes steadily fixed on his glass of inmeh. 
Harry looks as if he was choking with laughter, or with some other 
concealed emotion, but his mother says, “ Go on, Harry ! Continue 
with your brother’s journal. He writes well: but, ah, will he ever 
be able to write like my iKipal” 

Harry resumes:— 

“We keep the strictest onler here in camp, ,'uid the orders 
against drunkenness and ill-lxihaviour on the ]Kirt of the men are 
very severe. The roll of each com[)any is called at morning, noon, 
and night, and a return of the a])scnt and disorderly is given in by 
the officxjr to the commanding officer of the regiment, who has to 
see that they arc properly punished. The men arc punished, and 
the dnimmcrs are always at work. Oh, Harry, but it imule one 
sick to 8P.e the first blood drawn from a great strong white Imck, 
and to hear the piteous yell of the poor fellow.” 

“ Oh, horrid ! ” says Madam Esmond. 

“ I think I should have murdered Ward if he had flogged me. 
Thank Heaven he got off with only a crack of the ruler! The men, 
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I say,' are looked after carefully enou{;li. I wish the officers were. 
The Indians have just broken up their aunp, and retired in <ludgeon, 
because the young officers were for ever drinking with the squaws 
—and—and—hum—ha.” 

Here. Mr. Harry pauses, as not caring to proceed with the 
narrative, in the presence of little Fanny, very like,ly, who sits 
primly in her chair by her mother’s side, working her little sampler. 

“ Pjiss over that about the odious tipsy creatines,” says Madam. 
And Harry commences, in a loud tone, a much more satisfactory 
statement:— 

“ Eai'h regiment has Divine Service performed at the head of 
its colours every Sunday. The (General docs everything in the 
power of mortal man to prevent pluuilering, and to encourage the 
jHiojile round about to bring in jirovisions. He has declared soldiers 
shall 1)6 shot who dare to intcrru])t or molest the market people 
He has ordered the price of provisions to be raised a jicnny a pound, 
and has lent money out of his own jiocket to provide the camp. 
Altogether, he is a strange eonnsiund, this General. He (logs his 
men witliout mercy. Tint he gives without stint. He. swears most 
tremendous oaths in eonvei-sation, and tells stories which Mountain 
would bo shocked to hear- ” 

“Why wic.?” asks Mountain; “and what have I to do with 
the General’s silly stories!” 

“ Never mind the stories; anil go on, Harry,” cries the mistress 
of the house. 

“-would Ix! shocked to hear after dinner ; but he never misses 
service. He adores his Great Duke, and has his name constantly 
on his lips. Our two regiments both served in Scotland, where I 
daresay Mr. Dempster knew the colour of their facings.” 

“We saw the tails of their coats, us well as their facings,” 
growls the little Jacobite tutor. 

“ (liilonel Washington has had the fever very smartly, and has 
hanlly lieeii well enough to kecii up with the march. Had he not 
lietter go home and be nursed by his widow! When either of us is 
ill> we are almost as good friends again as ever. But I feel some¬ 
how ns if I can’t forgive him for having w'ronged him. Good 
Powers! How I have liccn hating him for these months past! 
Gh, Harry! I was in a fury at the tavern the other day, because 
Mountain came up so soon, and put an end to our diftcrenee. We 
ought to have burned a little gunpowder between us, and cleared 
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the air. But thouffli I don't love liiiii as you do, I know he is a 
gmxl soldier, a giwxl offioer, aiul a hrave, honest man ; and, at any 
rate, sliall love him none the worse for not wanting to be our 
stepfather.” 

“A stepfother, indeed!" erics Harry’s mother. “Why, 
jealousy and pn'judiee liave perfectly maddeneil the jxior child! 
Do you supjHuse the jUan/ii/s of Esmond’s daughter and heiress 
rould not have ihuml other stepfutliers for her soim than a mere 
prorineiul surveyor ! If there are any more sueh allusions in 
George’s Journal, I Ix’g you skip ’em, Harry, my dear. Alxmt this 
piece of fully and blundering tiierc hath been tpiitc talk enough 
alrciuly.” 

“'Tis a pretty sight,” Harry continued, rciuling from his 
brother’s journal, “ to see a long line of red-<!«xits, threading through 
the wixxls or taking their ground after the marcdi. The care 
against surprise is so great and mnstant, that we defy prowling 
Indians to come unawares u|x)u us, and our a<lvaneed sentries and 
Biivages have on the contrary fallen in with the enemy and taken 
a scjdp or two from them. Tlmy arc sueh cruel villains, these 
French and their {xiinted allies, that we do not think of showing 
them mercy. Only think, we found but yestenlay a little lK)y 
scalpetl but yet alive in a lone house, where his jxirents luul lx?en 
attacked and murdered by the .savage enemy, of whom—s<j great 
is his indignation at their cruelty --our Gencnd has oifered a reward 
of £5 for all the Indian sciilps brought in. 

“ When our mandi is over, y<m should s»'e our camp, and all 
the care Ix'stowed on it. Our Ixiggage and our Generars tents and 
guard are placed nuite in the centre <if the camp. We have out¬ 
lying sentries by twos, by threes, by bms, by whole comitanics. 

At the least surpris<;, they are instructed to run in on the main 
bixly and rally round the bmts and baggiige, which arc so arranged 
themselves iis to be a strong fortitieatinn. Sady and I, you must 
know, are inarching on fixit now, and my horses are carrying 
baggage. The Pennsylvanians sent sueh rascally animals into 
camp that they s]xic<lily giivc in. What gixxl horses were left 
'twas our duty to give up: and Roxana has a couple of packs upon 
her biiek inst^ of her young master. She knows me right well, 
and whinnies when she sees me, and I walk by her side, and we 
have many a talk together on the man;h. 

4.—To guanl against surprises, we are all warned to 
pay especial attention to the beat of the drum; always halting 
when we hear the long roll beat, and marching at the beat of the 
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long march. We are more on the alert regarding the enemy now. 
We have our advanced pickets doubled, and two sentries at every 
post. The men on the advancefi pickets are constantly under 
arms, with fixed bayonets, all through the night, and relieved every 
two hours. The half that are ndieved lie down by their arms, but 
arc not suflered to leave their pickets. ’Tis evident that we are 
dniwing very near to the enemy now. This jwu'ket goes out with 
the General’s to Colonel Dnnlmr’H camp, who ia thirty milca behind 
I/s; and will l)e carritiJ thence to Frederick, and thence to my 
honoured mother’s house at Castlewooil, to whom I send my duty, 
with kindest remembrances, as to all friends there, and how much 
love I need not say to my dearest brother from his aficctionate 

“Geor«k E. Waiirington.” 

The whole land wa.s now lying parehetl and scorching in the 
July heat. For ten days no news hail come from the column 
advancing on the Ohio. Their march, though it toiled but slowly 
tlirough the iiainful forest, must bring them ere long up with the 
enemy; the troops, led by consummate captains, were accustomed 
now to the wilitamess, and not afraid of surprise. Every pre¬ 
caution had been taken against ambush. It was the outlying 
enemy who were discovered, jmrsued, ilestroyed by the vigilant 
scouts and skirmishers of the Ihitish force. The last news heard 
w.is that the army hail advanced considerably lieyond the giound 
of Mr. Washington’s discomfiture in the previous year, and two 
days after must be within a day’s naarcli of the Freneli fort. About 
taking it no fears were entertained; the amount of the French re¬ 
inforcements from Montreal was known. Mr. Braddock, with his 
two veteran regiments from Britain, and their allies of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, were more than a match for any trooits that could be 
rollected under the white flag. 

Such continued to be the talk, in the sjiarsc towns of our 
Virginian province, at the gentry’s houses, and the rough roadside 
taverns, where people met and canvassed the war. The few 
messengers who were sent hick by the General reported well of 
the main force. ’Twas thought the enemy would not stand or 
defend himself at all. Had he intended to attack, he might have 
sci^l a dosen ocimions for assaulting our troops at passes through 
wliieh they hiul been allowiMl to go entirely free. So George had 
©veil up his favourite mare, like a hero as he was, and was march- 
jng afoot with the line! Madam Esmond vowed that he should 
mive the best home in Virginia or Carolina in place of Roxana, 
piere were horses enough to Iw had in the provinces, and for money. 

It Was only for the King’s sei^'iee that they were not forthcoming. 
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Although at their family meetings ami repasts the inmates of 
Castlewooii always talked cheerfully, never anticiiwiting any hut a 
triumphant issue to the campaign, or acknowledging any feeling of 
disquiet, yet, it must l)c owned, they were mighty uncaBy when at 
home, (luitting it ceaselessly, and for ever on the trot from one 
neighbour’s house to another in quest of news. It was prodigious 
how quickly reiwrts ran and sprea<l. When, for instiince, a ecrtiiiu 
noted border warrior, callcil Colonel Jack, hml ollcred himself and 
his huntsmen to the General, who had <lcclined the ruttian’s terms 
or his proffered service, the dcfi>c.tiou of Jai^k and his men was the 
talk of thousands of tongues immediately. The house negroes, in 
tlicir midnight galloi^s alwut tlio country, in searidi of junketing or 
sweethearts, brought ami spread news over amazingly wide districts. 
Tliey had a curious knowledge of the incidents of the murcli for a 
fortnight at least after its commencement. Tliey knew and laughed 
at the clients practised on the army for horses, iirovisions, and the 
like; for a good bargain over the foreigner was not an unfrequent 
or unpleasant practice among New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, or 
Marylanders ; though ’tis known that American folks have licconie 
perfectly artless and siinjde in later times, and never grasp, and 
never overreach, and are never selfish now. For three weeks after 
the army’s ileparturc the thousand reiwi-ts reganling it were cheer¬ 
ful ; and when our Ca.stlcwood friends met at their supper, their 
tone was confident and their news pleasant. 

But on the 10th of July a vast and sudden ghsun spread over 
the province. A look of terror and doubt seemcil to fall upon 
every face. Affrighted negroes wistfully eyed their masters and 
retired, and hunimcil and whispcreil with one another. The fiddles 
ceased in the (luartcrs; the song and laugh of those cheery bhu^k 
folk were hushed. Right and left, evcrylKxly’s servants were on 
the gallop for news. The country taverns were thronged with 
horsemen, who drank and cursed ami brawled at the birs, each 
bringing his gloomy sbiry. The army had been surprised. The 
troops had fallen into an ambu.scmle, and luul licen cut up almost 
to a man. All the officers were taken down by the French marks¬ 
men and the savages. The General hiwl lieen woundeil, and carried 
off the field in his sash. Four days afterwanls the rc])ort was that 
the General was dead, and scaljidl by a French Indian. 

Ah, what a scream jioor Mrs. Mountain gave, when Gumb) 
brought this news from across the James river, and little Fanny 
sprang crying to her mother’s arms! “ Lord Gmi Almighty, watch 

over ns, and defend my boy! ” said Mrs. Esmond, sinking down 
on her knees, and lifting her rigid Imnds to Heaven. The gentle¬ 
men were not at home when this rumour arrivol, but they came 
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in an hour or two aftcmnls, each from his Imnt for news. The 
Scots tutor did not daro to look up and meet the widow’s a^'onisiug 
looks. Harry Warrington was as pale as his mother. It might 
not be true about the manner of the General’s death—but he was 
dead. The army had been surprised by Indians, and had fled, 
and been killed without seeing the enemy. An express had arrived 
from Dunbar’s camp. Fugitives were })ouring in there. Should 
he go and see? He must go and see. He and stout little Demp¬ 
ster armed themselves and mounted, taking a couple of mounted 
servants with them. 

They followed the northward track which the expeditionary army 
had hewed out for itself, and at every step which brought them 
nearer to the scene of action, the disaster of the fearful day seemed 
to magnify. Tlie day after the defeat a number of the miserable 
fugitives from the fatal battle of the 9th July had reached Dun- 
Iwr’s camj), fifty miles from the lield. Thither poor Harry and his 
companions rode, stopping stragglers, asking news, giving money, 
getting from one and all the same glwmy talc—a thousand men 
were slain—two-thirds of the otticers were down—all the General’s 
aides-de-camp were hit. Were hit!—but were they killed 1 Those 
who fell never rose again. Tlic tomahawk did its work upon them. 
0 brother, brother! All the fond memories of their youth, all the 
dear remembrances of their childhood, the love and the laughter, 
the tender romantii; vows which they hail pledgwl to each other 
as lads, were recalled by Harry with itangs inexpressibly keen. 
Wounded men looked up and were softened by his grief: rough 
women melted as they saw the woe written on the handsome young 
face; the hardy old tutor could scarcely look at him for tears, and 
grieved for him even more than for his dear pupil who lay dead 
under the savage Indian knife. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PROFITLESS QUEST 

AT every step which Harry Warrington took towards Pennaj 
t-X vania, tlic rc]H>rts of the British disaster were uiagniiicd ai 
^ ^ confirmed. Tliose two famous regiments whicli iiad fougl 
in the Scottish and Continental wars, had fled from an enemy almo 
unseen, and their lK>asted discipline and valour had not eiiabh 
them to face a IkiiuI of savages and a few French infantry. T1 
unfortiinato commander of the expedition hiul shown the utmu 
bravery ami resolution. Four times his horse luul Iteen shot und 
him. Twice he had been wounded, and the last time of the mort 
hurt which ended his life thri% days after the Isittlc. More tin 
one of Harry’s informants descrllMHl the motion to the jxwr lad—t! 
IKissage of the river, the long line of advance through the wildcrnef 
the firing in front, the vain struggle of the men to advaiuv, and t 
artillery to clear the way of tlie enemy; then the ambushed fi 
from l)ehind every bush and tree, and the murderous fusillade, 1 
which at least half of the exi>editionary force had IxHui shot dow 
But not all the General’s suite were killed, Harry heard. O 
of his aiiles-de-ciimp, a Virginian gentleman, was ill of fever ai 
exhaustion at DunUar’s camp. 

One of them—but whi<;h? To the camp Harry hurried, ai 
reachefl it at length. It was George Washington Harry fou: 
stretched in a tent there, and not his brother. A shariMjr jw 
than that of the fever Mr. Washington declared he felt, when 
sjiw Harry Warrington, and could give him no news of George. 

Mr. WashingttHi did not <larc to tell Harry all. For thi 
days after the fight his <luty hml Is'en to be near the Gcnend. ( 
the fatal 9th of July, he had seen George go to the front with ord( 
from the chief, to whose side he never returned. After Bnuldo 
himself died, the aide-de-camp had found mciuis to retnux; his com 
to the field. The ef)rp8e8 which nnnained there were stripi)ed a 
horribly inutilatc<l. One Ixsly he buried which he thought to 
George Wamngton’s. His own illness was increased, iMwhaf® oc< 
sioned, by the anguish which he underwent in his seandi for t 
unhappy young volunteer. 
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“ Ah, George! If you had loved him you would have found 
him <Ieiul or alive,” Harry cried out. Nothing wouhl satisfy him 
but that he, too, should go to the ground and examine it. With 
money he procured a guide or two. He forded the river at the 
place where the army hail passed over; he went from one end to 
the other of the dreadfid field. It was no longer haunted by Indians 
now. The birds of prey were feeding on the mangled festering 
carcases. Save in his own grandfather, lying very calm, with a 
sweet smile on his li[), Harry had never yet seen the face of Death. 
Tiie horrible spectacle of mutilation causeil him to turn away with 
shudder and loathing. What news could the vacant woods, or 
those festering corjisca lying under the trees, give the lad of his 
lost brother 1 He was for going, unarmed and witli a white flag, 
to the French fort, whither, after their victory, the enemy had re¬ 
turned ; but his guides refused to advance with him. The b'rench 
might possibly respect them, but the Indians would not. “ Keep 
your hair for your lady-mother, my young gentleman,” said the 
giiiile. “ ’Tis enough that she loses one son in this campaign.” 

When Harry retunicd to the English encum])ment at Dunbar’s, 
it was his turn to lie down with the fever. Delirium set in upon 
him, and he lay some time in the tent and on the lied from which 
his friend liad just risen convalescent. For some days he did not 
know who watched him : and poor Dempster, who liad tended him 
ill more than one of these maladies, thought the widow must lose 
both lier childi-cn; but the fever was so far sulxlued that the 
l)oy was enabled to nilly somewhat, and get to horselmck. Mr. 
Washington and Demiister Iwth escorted him home. It wms with 
a heavy heart, no doubt, that all three beheld once more the gates 
of Oastlewooil. 

A servant in advance hiul lieen sent to announce their coming. 
First came Mrs. Mountain and her little daughter, welcoming Harry 
with many team and embraces; but she scarce gave a noil of 
recognition to Mr. Washington; and the little girl caused the 
yomig otticcr to start, and turn deadly iiale, by coming uii to him 
with her hands lichind her, and asking, “Why have you not 
hroiiglit George biuik, tix> t ” Harry did not hear. The solw and 
caresses of his good friend and nurse luckily kept him from listening 
to little Fanny. 

Dempster was graciously received by the two ladies. “What¬ 
ever could be done, we know ymi wmuld do, Mr. Dempster,” says 
Mrs. Mountain, giving him her hand. “Make a curtsey to Air. 
Dempster, Fanny, and remember, child, to lie grateful to all who 
have been friendly to our lienefactors. Will it ideaso yon to take 
“ny refreshment before you ride. Colonel Washin^on ? ” 
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Mr. Washington had liad a sufficient ride already, and counted 
08 certiiinly mwii the linspitality of Castlewood, aa ho wouhl upon 
tlie shelter of his ow'u house. 

“ The time to feeil iiiy horse, and a glass of water for myself, 
and I will trouble Castlewood hospitality no farther,” Mr. Washing¬ 
ton said. 

“Sure, George, you have your room here, and ray mother is 
above stairs getting it ready! ” cries Harry. “ That fioor horse 
of yours stumbled with you, and can’t go farther tliis evening.” 

“Hush! Your mother won’t sec him, child,” whispered Mrs. 
Mountain. 

“ Not see George ? Why, he is like a son of the house,” cries 
Harry. 

“She harl best not see him. I don’t meddle any more in 
family matters, child; but when the Colonel’s servant kkIc in, 
and said you were coming. Madam Esmoiul left this room, my 
<lear, where she was sitting reading ‘ Drclincourt,’ and said she 
felt she coidd not see Mr. Washington. Will you go to herl” 
Harry tesjk his friend’s arm, and excusing himself to the Colonel, 
to wliom he said he would return iu a few minutes, he. left the 
parlour in which they had assembled, and went to the upper rooms, 
whore Madam Esmond was. 

He was hastening across the corridor, and, with an averted 
heal, pa.ssing by one especial door, which he did not like to l<x)k 
at, for it Wiis that of his brother’s room; but tis he came to it, 
MadaTii Esmond issued from it, and folded him to her heart, and 
led him in. A settee w£w by the be<l, and a l)ook of psalms lay 
on the coverlet. All the rest of the room Wiis exa<rtly iis George 
had left it. 

“My poor child! How thin thou art grown—how haggard 
you l<x»k! Never mind. A mother’s care will make thee well 
again. ’Twas nobly done to go and brave sickness ami danger 
in search of your brother. Had others been as faithful, ho might 
be here now. Never mind, my Many; our hero will come back 
to us—I know he is not dcjul. One so good, and so brave, and 
so gentle, and so clever as he was, I know is not lost to us alto¬ 
gether.” (Perhaps Harry thought within himself that his mother 
had not always been accustomed so to speak of her eldest son.) 
“ Dry up thy tears, my <lear! He will come back to us, I know 
he will come.” And when Harry pressed her to give a reason 
for her belief, she said she had seen her father two nights running 
in a dream, and he had tohl her that her boy was a prisoner among 
the Indians. 

Madam Esmond’s grief had not prostratctl her os Harry’s hud 
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when first it fell upon him; it had ratlicr stirred aud animated 
her: her eyes were eager, her countenance angry and revengeful. 
The lad wondered almost at the condition in which he found his 
mother. 

But when he l)Csought her to go downstairs, and give a hand 
of welcome to George Washington, who had accompanied him, 
the lady’s excitement i)ainfully increased. She said she should 
shudder at touching his hand. She declared Mr. Washington had 
taken her son from her, she could not sleep under the same roof 
with him. 

“ He gave me his Ixsd when I wiis ill, mother; and if our 
George is alive, how has George Washlugfiju a hand in his 
death 1 Ah! please God it lie only as you say,” cried Harry in 
Ixiwilderment. 

“If your brother returns, as return he will, it will not lie 
through Mr. Washington’s helji,” .said Madam Esmond. “ He 
neither defended George on tlie field, mir would he bring him 
out of it.” 

“But he tended me most kindly in my fever,” interposed 
Harry. “He w’as yet ill when lie gave uii his bed to me, and was 
thinking of his friend, when any other man would have thought 
fmly of himself.” 

“ A friend ! A pretty friend ! ” sneers tlie lady. “ Of all his 
Excellency’s aides-de-eainji, my gentleman is the only one who 
(;ome.s kick unwounded. The brave and noble fall, but ho, to be 
sure, is uidiurt. I eonfide my kiy to him, the pride of my life, 
wliom he will defend with his, forsooth! And he leaves my 
George in the forest, and brings me back himself! Oh, a jiretty 
welcome I must give him ! ” 

“No gentleman,” cried Harry warmly, “ivas ever refused 
shelter under my grandfather’s roof.” 

“ Oh, no,—no yenthman ! ” e.\ehiims the little widow ; “ let 
us go down, if you like, son, and pay our respects to this one. 
Will you please to give me your arm ? ” and taking an arm which 
w.Ta very little able to give her support, she walked down the 
broaxl stairs, and into the apartment where the Colonel sat. 

She made him a ceremonious curtsey, and extended one of the 
little hands, which she allowed for a moment to rest in his. “ I 
wish that our meeting had lieen hajipiiT, Colonel Washington,” 
she said. 

“You do not grieve more than I do that it is otherwise, 
mailam,” said the Colonel. 

“ I might have wished that the meeting had Ikh'u sixircil, that 
I might not have kept you from friends whom you are naturally 
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anxiotis to smhj,— that my lioy’s in<li 8 i) 08 ition had not detained you. 
Home and hia {(ootl nurse Mountain, and his mother and our goo<l 
D<K':tor Dempster will soon restore him. ’Twas scarce necessary, 
Colonel, that you who have so many affairs on your hands, military 
and domestic, should turn d(x;tor too.” 

“Harry was ill and weak, and I thougiit it was my duty to 
ride by him,” faltere*! the Cohmcl. 

“You yourself, sir, have gone through ihcfatiijim and dangers 
of the eam])aign in the most wonderful manner,” said the widow, 
curtseying again, and looking at him with her impenetrable 
black eyes. 

“ I wish to Heaven, mmlani, sonm one else had come back in 
my place! ” 

“ Nay, sir, you have tics which must rentier your life more 
than ever valuable anil detir to you, and dtUies to which, I know, 
you must Ixj anxious to Ix'take yourself. In our jn'cscnt deploriiblc 
state of doubt tmil distress, CtistlcwotHl can Ite ii welcome place to 
no stranger, much less to you, anil so I know, sir, you will be for 
leaving us ere long. And you will panlou me if the state of my 
own spirits obliges mo for the most part to kecji my chamber. 
But my friends here will 1»car you company as long as you favour 
us, whilst I nurse my poor Harry ujistairs. Mountain! you will 
have the cedar room on the ground-floor midy for Mr. Washington, 
and anything in the house is at his eomniand. Farewell, sir. 
Will you 1x5 pleased to present my compliments to your mother, 
who will 1 x 5 thankful to have her sou safe and sound out of the 
war,—as also to my young friend Martha Curtis, to whom and to 
whose children I wish every ha]>]>incss. Come, my sou!” and 
with these wonls, and another freezing curtsey, the pile little 
woman retreatcil, looking steailily at the Colonel, who stooil dumb 
on the flwr. 

Strong as Madam Esmond’s bislief apix'ared to be respecting her 
son’s safety, the house of Castlewixxl naturally remained siul and 
gloomy. She might forbid mourning for herself and family; but her 
heart was in blai5k, whatever face the resolute little laily jicrsisted 
in wearing before the world. To look for her son was hoping 
against hope. No authentic account of his death had indecil 
arriveil, and no one appeared who had seen him fall; but hundreds 
more hail been .so stricken on that fatal day, with no eyes to behold 
their last jiangs, save those of the lurking enemy and the comrades 
dying by their side. A fortnight after the defeat, when Harry was 
absent on his (picst, George’s servant, Saily, rcajiixianid wounded 
ami maimed at Castlewixxl. But he could give no c.oherent account 
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of the battle, only of his flight from the centre, where he was with 
tlie baggage. He had no news of his master since the inoniing of 
the action. For many days Sady lurked in the negro quarters 
away from the sight of Madam Esmond, whose anger he did not 
dare to face. That lady’s few neighbours spoke of her as labouring 
under a delusion. So strong was it, that there were times when 
Harry and the other memliers of the little Castlewoo<l family were 
almost brought to share in it. It seemed nothing strange to her, 
that her father out of another world should imniiise her her son’s 
life. In this world or the next, that family sure must be of coii- 
seHiucnce, she thought. Nothing had ever yet happened to her 
sons: no accident, no fever, no important illness, but she hud a 
prevision of it. She could enumerate half-a-dozen imstanecs, which, 
indeed, her household was obliged more or less to eonflrm, how, 
when anything had happened to tiie boys at ever so great a dis¬ 
tance, she had known of their mishap and its consequences. No, 
George was not dead; George was a prisoner among the Indians; 
George would come back and rule over Castlewoo<l; as sure, as 
sure SIS his Msijcsty would send a gresit tbnas from home to nwover 
the tarnished glory of the British arms, and to drive the French out 
of the Ameriais, 

As tor Mr. AVashington, she woidd never, with her own good¬ 
will, behold him stgain. He had promised to jirotcct George w’ith 
his life. Why was her son gone and the Colonel sdivel How 
(hired he to face her sifter tluit promise, and apisear before a 
mother without her son 1 She trusted she knew her duty. She 
bore ill-will to no one: but as an Esmond, she had si sense of 
honour, and Mr. Washington ha^l foifeitcd his in letting her son out 
of his sight. He had to obey superior orders (some one perhaps 
objected) 1 Pshsi! a promise was a promise. He had promised to 
gusird Georgia’s life with his own, and where was her Iwy 1 And 
was not tlic Colonel (a jiretty Cvloncl, indeed!) sound and safe 1 
“ Do not tell me that his coat and hsit hsul shots through them! ” 
(This was her answer to another humble plea in Mr. Washington’s 
behalf.) “ Can’t I go into the study this instant and fire two shots 
with my {kiiki’s jiistol through this iiaduasoy skirt,—and should / 
be killed 1 ” She laughed at the notion of death resulting from any 
such operation; nor was her laugh very pleasant to liear. The 
satire of people who have little natural humour is seldom good sport 
for bystanders. I think dull men’s facetiw are mostly cnicl. 

So, if Harry wanted to meet his fneud, ho had to do so in 
secret, at court-houses, taverns, or various places of resort; or in 
their little towns, where the provincial gentry assembled. No man 
of spirit, she vowed, could meet Mr. Washington after his base 
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desertion of her family. She was exceedingly excited when she 
heard that the Colonel and her son absolutely had met. What a 
heart must Harry hare to give his hiiud to one whom she con- 
shlered as little better than G(K)rgc’s murderer! For shame to say 
so! “ For shame upon yon, ungrateful boy, forgetting the dearest, 

noblest, most lu'rfcct of brothers, for that tall, gawky, fox-hunting 
Colonel, with his horrid oiiths ! How can he be George’s murderer, 
when I say my boy is not demll He is not dead, because my 
instinct never deetdved me: l)ccause, as sure as I sec his pierture 
now before me, - -only ’tis not near so noble or so good as he use«l 
to look,—so surely two nights running di<l my papa appear to me 
ill my dreams. You doubt about that, very likely ? ’Tis because 
you never loved anybody sufHclently, my jioor Harry; else you 
might have leave to see them in dreams, as has licen vouchsafeil 
to some.” 

“I think I loved George, mother,” cried Harry. “I have often 
prayed that I might dream alsmt him, and I don't.” 

“How you can talk, sir, of loving George, and then go and 
meet your Mr. Washington at horse-races, I can’t understand! 
Can you. Mountain 1 ” 

“ We can’t understand many things in our neighIxmrs’ characters. 
I can understand that our Ijoy is unhappy, and that he does not 
get strength, and that he is doing no good hero, in Castlewood, or 
moping at the taverns and court-houses with horsc-coupers and idle 
coiujiany,” grumbled Mountain in reply to her patroness; and, in 
trutli, the dependant was right. 

There was not only grief in the Castlewood House, but there 
was disunion. “ I cannot tell how it came,” said Harry, as he 
brought the story to an end, wliiidi we have narrated in the ])re- 
ceding pages, and which he confuled to his new-found English 
relative, Madame do Bernstein ; “but since that fatal day of July, 
last year, and my return home, my mother ucvit has liccn the same 
woman. She seemed to love none of us as she used. She was for 
ever praising George., anil yet she did not .seem as if she liked him 
much when he was with us. She hath plunged, more deeply than 
ever, into her IsKiks of devotion, out of which she only manages to 
extract grief and sailness, as I think. Such a gloom has fallen 
over our wretched Virginian House of Castlewooil, that we all grew 
ill, and jiale as ghosts, who inhabited it. Motmtain told me, 
madam, that, for nights, ray mother would not close her eyes. I 
have had her at my beilside, linking so ghastly, that I have started 
from my own sleep, fancying a ghost before me. By one means or 
other she has wrought herself into a state of excitement, which, if 
not delirium, is akin to it. I was again and again struck down by 
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the fever, and all the Jesuits’ hark in America could not cure me. 
We have a tobacco-house and some laud about the new town of 
Richmond, in our province, and I went thither, as Williamsburg is 
no wholesomer than our own place; and there I mended a little, 
but still did not get quite w'oll, and the physician strongly 
counselled a sea voyage. My mother, at one time, had thoughts 
of coming with me, but”—(and here the lad blushed and hung his 
head down)—“wo di<l not agree very well, though I know we 
loved each other very heartily, and ’twas determined that I should 
see the world for myself. So I took passage in our ship from the 
James river, and was landed at Rristol. And ’twas only on the 
9th of July, this year, at sea, as had been agreed between me and 
Madam Esmond, that I put mourning on for my dear brother.” 

So that little mistress of the Virginian Castlcwood, for whom, I 
am sure, we have all the greatest respect, had the kmvek of remler 
ing the jieople round about her uncomfortable; quarrelled with 
those she loved Ix'st, and exercised over them her wayward 
jealousies and imperious humours, until they were not sorry to 
leave her. Here was money enough, friends enough, a good 
l)osition, and the reBj)ect of the world; a house stored Avith all 
manner of ])leuty, and g(M)d things, and i)oor Harry Warrington 
was glad to leave them all liehind him. Happy ! Who is happy 1 
What good in a stalled ox for dinner every day, and no content 
therewith J Is it best to lie loved and plagued by those you love, 
or to haA'c an easy, comfortable indifference at home: to follow 
your fancies, live there unmolested, and die without causing any 
painful regrets or tears 1 

To Ije sure, when her lx»y w'as gone. Madam Esmond forgot all 
these little tiffs and differences. To hear her speak of both her 
children, you would fency they were i)erfcct characters, and had 
never caused her a moment’s worry or annoyance. These gone. 
Madam fell niiturally upon Mrs. Mountain and her little daughter, 
and worried and annoyed them. But women bear with hard words 
niorc easily than men, arc more ready tt) forgive injuries, or, 
l>erhaps, to dissemble anger. Let us trust that Madam Esmond’s 
dependants found their life tolerable, that they gave her Lsulyship 
sometimes as good as they got, thsit if they quarrelled in the 
morning they were reconciled at night, and sat down to a tolerably 
friendly game at cards and an amicable dish of tea. 

But, without the boys, the great house of Castlcwood was dreary 
to the widow. She left an overseer there to manage her estates, 
Md only paid the place an occasional visit. She enlarged ami 
beautified her house in the pretty little city of Richmond, which 
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begiin to grow daily in importance. She hiid company there, 
and card aeeemblies, and i)ruiiehera in plenty; and set up licr 
little throne there, to which the gentlefolks of the province were 
welcome to come and bow. All her domestic negroes, who loved 
society as negroes will do, were delighted to exchange the solitude 
of Castlewood for the gay and merry little town; where, for a 
time, and while we i)iirsne Harry Warrington’s progress in Europe, 
we leave the good lady. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HARRY ENGLAND 

W HEN the fiimoua Trojan wanderer narrated his escapes 
anil advcntvires io Qiii'en Dido, her Majesty, as we reiul, 
took the very greatest interest in the fascinating story¬ 
teller who told his perils so eloquently. A history ensued, more 
jiatlietie than any of the previous occurrences in the life of Pius 
TRncas, and the poor i)rinee.ss had reason to rue the day when site 
listened to that glib and dangerous orator. Harry Warrington had 
not pious Afineas’s power of siieech, and his elderly aunt, we may 
liresume, was by no means so soft-hearted as the sentimental Dido; 
liut yet the lad’s narrative was touching, as he delivered it with his 
artless clo<|uenec and cordial voice; and more than once, in tlie 
course of Ins story, Msulain Bernstein found herself moved to a 
softness to which she had very seldom before allowed herself to give 
way. There were not many fountains in that desert of a life—not 
many sweet refreshing resting-places. It had been a long loneli¬ 
ness, for the most jiart until this friendly voice came and sounded 
in her ears and caus*;d her heart to beat with strange pangs of love 
and symi>athy. She doted on this lad, and on this sense of com- 
liassion and regard so new to her. Save once, faintly, in very very 
(;arly youth, she had felt no tender sentiment for any human being. 
Snch a woman would, no doubt, watch her owui sensations very 
keenly, and must have smileil after the appearance of this boy, to 
mark how her pulses rose above their ordinary beat. She longed 
after him. She felt her cheeks flush with happiness wdien he came 
near. Her eyes greeteil him with welcome, and followed him with 
fond ple.Taure. “Ah, if she could have had a son like that, how 
she would have lovctl him ! ” “ Wait,” says Conscience, the dark 

scotfer mocking within her, “wait, Biiatrix Esmond! You know 
you will weary of this inclination, as you have of all. You know, 
when the psissing fancy has subsided, that the boy may perish, and 
you won’t have a tejir for him; or talk, and you weary of his 
stories; and that your lot in life is to be lonely—lonely.” Well ? 
supjjose life be a desert ? There are halting-places and shades, and 
rofreshing waters; let us profit by them for to-<lay. We know 

10 jj 
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that we must march when to-morrow comes, and tramp on our 
destiny onwanl. 

She smiled inwardly, wliilst following tlie la<rs narrative, to 
roeognisc in his siinide talcs about Ids mother traits of family re¬ 
semblance. Madam Esmond was very jetdous ?— Yea, that Harry 
owned. She was fond of Colonel Washington! She liked him, 
but only as a friend, Harry declared. A hundred times he had 
heard his motlicr vow that she ha<l no other feeling towards him. 
He was ashamed to liavc to own tliat he himself Inul been oiuic 
altsurdly jealous of the t'olonel. “Well, you will see that my 
half-sister will never forgive him,” said Madam Beatrix. “ And 
you need not be surprised, sir, at women taking a fancy to men 
younger than tliemsclves; for <lon’t I dote upon you ; and don’t all 
tliese (.'astlewood juioplc rreivr witli jealousy?” 

However great might be their jealousy of Madame de Bcnistein’s 
new favourite, the family of CaRtlewoo«l allowetl no feeling of ill-will 
to apja>ar in llieir language or behaviour to their young guest and 
kinsman. After a couple of days’ sfciy in tlie aneestnil house, 
Sir. Harry Warrington had lieeoine Cousin Harry with young 
and middle-jigtsl. Especially in Miulam Bernstein’s j)resence, the 
Countess of Castlow<jod Avas most gracious to her kinsman, and she 
took many amiable private opportunities of iufurming the Baroneas 
how charming the young Huron Avas, of A'aunting the elegiince of 
his manners and appearance, and w'ondering how, in his distant 
j)rovince, the child should ever have Icanied to be so polite? 

These notes of admiration or interrogation, the Baroness took 
with eipial comphiceucy. (Speaking iMircuthetieally, and for his 
oAvn part, the present chronicler cannot help putting in a little 
respectful remark here, and signifying his admiration of the conduct 
of ladies towanls one another, and of the things which they sjiy, 
Avhich they forbear to say, and Avhich they say behind each other’s 
Iwrcks. With Avhat smiles and curtseys they stab each other! with 
Avhat compliments they hate each other ! with what determination 
of long-8>iffcring they Avon’t be offcmlwl! with what innocent dex¬ 
terity they ciin drop the drop of poison into the cup of coiiA'crsation, 
hand round the goblet, smiling, to the whole family to drink, and 
make the dear domestic circle miserable!)—I burst out of my 
parenthesis. I fancy my Baroness and Countess smiling at each 
other a hundnul years ago, and giving each other the hand or the 
cheek, and cidling esich other, My dear. My dear creature. My dear 
Countess, My dear Baroness, My dear sister—even, when they 
were most ready to fight. 

“You wonder, my dear Anna, that the boy should be s<> 
l>olite ? ” cries Miulamo do Bernstein. “ His mother was bred up 
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by two very perfect gentlefolks. Colonel Esinoml luul a ccvlsiin 
giave conrteousneKs, and a grand manner, wliieh I do not see among 
the geutlcineii nowadays.” 

“ Eh, my dear, w'c all of ua praise onr own time ! My grand¬ 
mamma used to declare there wasnotliing like Whitehall and Charles 
the Second.” 

“ My mother saw King James the Second’s court for a short 
while, and though not a court-educated person, as you know—her 
father wsis a countiy clergyman—yet mis exquisitely well-bred. 
The Colonel, her second husband, was a person of great tnivcl and 
exiiericncc, as well as of learning, and had freijucnted thii finest 
company of Europe. They coidd not go into their retreat and 
leave their goo<l manners behind them, and our lioy has had them 
as his natural inhciitiince.” 

“ Nay, excuse me, my dear, for thinking you too partial aliout 
your mother. She catild not have been that peifectiou which your 
filial fondness imagines. She left oft’ liking her daughter—my dear 
creature, you have, owned that sln^ did -and I cannot fancy a 
complete woman who has a cold heart. No, no, my doiir sister-in- 
law ! Manners arc V(!ry rcipiisitc, no doubt, and, for a country 
]Mirson’s daughter, your mamma was very well. I have seen many 
of the cloth who are very well. Mr. Sam])son, our chaplain, is 
very well. Dr. Young is very well. Mr. Dodd is very well j but 
they have not the true, air—as how should they? I jirotcst, I 
beg panlon! I forgot my Lord Bishoj), your Ladyship’s fii-st 
choice. But, as I said Ixforc, to 1)0 a complete woman, one must 
have, what you have, what I may say, and bless Heaven for, I 
think I hiive—a r/wxi heart. Without the aftections, all the world 
is vanity, my love! I jirotcst I only live, exist, eat, drink, rest, 
for my sweet svi'cct children !—for my wicked Willy, for my 
self-willed Fanny, dear naughty loves! ” (She rapturously kisses 
a bracelet on ciudi arm which eontiiins the miniature representa¬ 
tions of those two young iiereons.) “ Yes, Mimi! yes, Fanchon ! 
you know I do, you dear dear little things! and if they were to 
die, or you were to die, your poor mistress would die, too! ” Mimi 
and Fanchon, two <inivering Italian greyhounds, jump into their 
lady’s arms, ami kiss her hands, but respect her cheeks, w’hich are 
covered with rouge. “ No, my dear! For nothing do I bless 
Heaven so much (though it puts me to excruciating torture verj' 
often) iia for liaviug cndowetl me with sensibility and a feeling 
heart! ” 

“You are full of feeling, dear Anna,” says the Baroness. “ You 
are, celebrated for your sensibility. You must give a little of it to 
our Anicricuu nephew—cousin—I scarce know his relationship.” 
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“ Nay, I am here but as a guest in Caatlewood now. Tlie house 
is my Ijord (Jastlewtssl’s, not mine, or liis Lonlshin’s whenever he 
shall choose to claim it. What (sin I do for tlic yoraig Vu-ginian 
that has not been done 1 He is charming. Are we even jealous 
of him for being so, my dear! and tlioiigh wo sec what a fancy the 
Baroness dc Bernstein has tsiken for him, do your Ladyship’s 

nephews and nieces—your rail nephews and nieces cry out! 

My iMjor children might be mortified, for indeed, in a few hours, 
the charming young man h.as made as much way as my poor things 
have been able to do in all their lives: but arc they angry 1 Willy 
hath taken him out to ride. This morning, was not Maria playing 
the harpsichord whilst my Fanny taught him the minuet 1 'Twas 
a charming young group, I assure you, and it brought team into my 
eyes to look at the young creatures. Poor lad! we are as fond of 
him iis you are, desir Baroness! ” 

Now, Madame do Bernstein had happened, through her own 
cars or her nudd’s, to overhear what really tiM)k place in consetiucnce 
of this harmless little scene. Liuly Castlcwo<Hl Inul come into the 
riMtm where the young jicople were thus engivged in amusing and 
instructing themselves, accompanied by her son William, who 
arriv(Ml in his boots from the kennel. 

“ Bnivi, Bravi! Oh, charming!” said the Countess, clapping her 
hands, nodding with one of her liest smiles to Harry Warrington, 
and darting a look at his partner, which my Lady Fanny pei-fectly 
understood; and so, perhaps, did my Lady Maria at her harpsi- 
clionl, for she playe.d with redoubled energy anil ntsldcd her 
waving curls over the chonls. 

“ Infernal young Choctaw ! Is he tcacliing Fanny the war- 
dance 1 and is Fan gfiing to try her tricks uim)ii him now?” askisi 
Mr. William, whose temjKjr was not of the Issst. 

And that was what Ijady CastlewoiHl’s look said to Fanny. 
*• Arc you going to try your tricks upon him now ? ” 

She made Harry a very low curtsey, and he blushed, and they 
l)oth stopped dsincing, somewhat disconcerted. Lady Maria rose 
from the harpsichord and walked away. 

“ Nay, go on dancing, young people 1 Don’t lot me siwil sport, 
and let me play for you,” said the Countess; and she sat down to 
the instrument and played. 

“I don’t know how to dance,” sivys Harry, hanging his head 
down, with a blush that the Countess’s finest carmine could not 
eipial. 

“ And Fanny was teaching you ? Go on teaching him, dearest 
F.anny! ” 

“ Go on, do! ” says William, with a sidelong growl. 
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“I- I had ratJier not sliow off niy awkwardiiewi in coiiiiKiiiy,’’ 
iiildij Harry, recovering hinisidf. “ When I know how to dance a 
minuet, Ixj sure I will ask my cousin to walk one with me.” 

“That will be very soon, dear Cousin Warringt*)n, I am ctiitain,” 
remarks the Countess, with her most gi-twious air. 

“What game is she hunting now I” thinks Mr. William to him¬ 
self, who cannot {Kinctnih; his mother’s ways; and that lady, fondly 
calling her daughter to her ellH)w, hiavcs the rfsnii. 

They are no sooner in the tiipestried i>assjigc leading away to 
their own apartment, hut Lady Castlewt)od’s bland tone entindy 
changes. “ You booby! ” she licgins to her adored Fanny. “ Yon 
double idiot! What arc you going to do with the Huron? Ymi 
don’t want to marry a creature like that, and Ik; a s<inaw in a 
wigwam 1 ” 

“ Don’t, mamma! ” giisped Ijiidy Fanny. Mamma was pinching 
her Liidyship’s arm bhu'k and blue. “ I am sure our e(aisin is very 
well,” I’anny whimpers, “and you siiid so youi'sclf.” 

“Very well! Yes ; and heir to a swamp, a negro, a log-caliin, 
and a Isirrcl of tolwicco! My Lady Frances Esmond, do you re- 
memlier what your Liulyship’s nuik is, and what your name is, and 
wlio Wiis your Liwlyship’s mother, when, at three days’ ae(|naintnn(;e, 
yon commence dancing—a pretty dance, indeed!—with this Imit 
out of Virginia ? ” 

“ Mr. Warrington is our cousin,” jdeads Lady l'’anny. 

“ A creature come from iiolxxly knows where is not your cousin ! 
How do we know he is your cousin? He may Ik; a valet who lias 
taken his master’s )>urtmanteau, and mn away in his iiost-ehaise.” 

“ But Madame do Bernstein siiys he is our cousin,” interposes 
Fanny; “and he is the image of the Esmonds.” 

“Miulame de Bernstein has her likes and dislikes, bikes up 
is'oplc and forgets {teople; and she cliooses to i»n)fcss a mighty 
faiKiy for this young man. Bwrause she liki's him today, is that 
any reason why she should like him to-infUTow? Before cfiinpany, 
ami in your aunt’s pi’csencc, your Ijadyshi]> will ])Ieasc to lie as 
civil to him as neiaissary; hut, in private, I forbid you to sei; him 
or encourage him.” 

“I don’t care, madam, whether your Ladyship forbids me or 
not! ” cries out Lady F’anny, wnmght uji to a piU-li of revolt. 

“Very good, Fanny! then I speak to my Lord, ami we rctuni 
to Kensington. If I can’t bring you to reason, your brother will.” 

At this juncture the conversation lietween mother and daughter 
«topix>d, or Madame de Bernstein’s informer had no further means 
nf hearing or reporting it. 

It was only in after-days that she told Harry Warrington a 
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part of wliiit she knew. At present lie but saw that his kinsfolk 
received him not unkindly. Lady C'astlcwood was perfectly civil 
to him; the youn^' ladies 2ilca8ant and jilcascd; my L<ml Castle- 
wood, a man of cold and haughty demeanour, was not more reserved 
towanls Harry than to any of the rest of the family; Mr. William 
was really to drink with him, to ride with him, to go to races with 
him, and to i»lay caiils with him. When he proposcil to go away, 
they one and all pressed him to stay. Miulame do Bernstein did 
not tell him how it arose that he was the objeet of such eager 
hospitidity. He did not know what schemes he was serving or 
disarranging, whose or what anger he was creating. He fauciwl 
he was welcome Ixsaiusc those around him were his kinsmen, and 
never thought that those could be his enemies out of whoso cup he 
was drinking, and whose hand he was pressing every night and 
morning. 



CHAPTER XV 


J SUNDAY AT CASTLEH’OOD 

T he Hci'ond (lay after Harry’s arrival at (Jastlewodd was a 
Sunday. The chaiKil aitimrt{iiiiiii}{ to tlu! casth^ was tlio 
village (diurch. A door from the house i‘oiiiuiuni(*ate(l wilh 
a great state iww whieh the family occupied, and heii!, alter due 
time, they all took their phuics iii onler, whilst a ratlicr imim'rous 
congregation from the village lillcd tlu! seats 1h;1ow, A lew ancient 
dusty iKUiuers hung from the church roof; and Harry jdcased 
himself in imagining tliat they had liemi lN)rue hy relainers of his 
family in the Oommuuwealth wars, in which, :is lie knew well, his 
ancestora had taken a loyal and distinguisiK'd jiart. Within I he 
altar-rails was the elligy of the I'lsmond of (he lime of King James 
the First, the eommoii forefather of all the gi'oup assemhh'd iii 
tlic family-pew. Madame de Bernstein, in her (piality of Bishop’s 
widow, never failed in attendance, and conducted her devotions 
with a gravity almost as ((xemplary as that of the ancestor yonder, 
in his 8(juarc bean! and red gown, for ever kneeling on his stone 
hassock iMifore his great inarhlc desk and Ijook, under his einlilazoiied 
shield of arms. The elergyman, a tall, high-coloured, iiaiidsomo 
young man, read the sen'iee in a lively, agreeable voice, giving 
almost a dramatic ixiint to the eha|)ters of Scripture which he read. 
The music was good —one of the young ladies of the family touching 
the organ —and would have Iteen lietter but for an interruption and 
isoincthing like a burst of laughter from the seiwaiits’ pew, which 
was oecasioned by Mr. Warrington’s lawpiey (lumbo, who, knowing 
the air given out for the lisalm, began to sing it in a voi(!e so 
exceedingly loud and sweet, that the whole congregation turned 
towards the African wmrblcr; the jarson himself put his handker- 
ehief to his mouth, and the liveried gentlemen fnnn London were 
astonished out of all propriety. Pleased, iicrhaps, with the sensa¬ 
tion whieh he had created, Mr. Gumbo continued liis performam'o 
••util it becjime almost a solo, and the voice of the clerk Jiimself 
was silenced. For the truth is, that thougli Gumbo held on to 
the Ixxik, along with jiretty Molly, the porter’s daughter, who had 
oeen the first to welcome the strangers to Castlcworsl, he sang and 
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recited by car and not by note, and could not reatl a syllable of 
the vei'seB in the Ixtok bciurc him. 

This choral })erformanee over, a brief sermon in due course 
followed, which, indeed, Harry tliought a deal too short. In a 
lively, familiar, striking discourse tlic clergyman described a scene 
of which he had been witness the previous week—the execution 
of a horse-stealer after Assizes. He described the man and his 
l»revio»i8 good character, his family, the love they bore one another, 
and his agony at parting from them. He depicted the execution in 
a manner startling, terrible, and pictnresiine. He did not introduce 
into his sermon the Scripture phraseology, such as Harry had been 
accustomed to lieiir from those somewhat Oalvinistic preachers whom 
his mother loved to frc(|ucut, but rather spoke ns one man of the 
world to other sinful people, who might be likely to in-ofit by good 
advice. The unhappy man just gone had begun as a farmer of 
goo<l prosiwcts; he hiul taken to drinking, card-playing, horse-racing, 
cock-fighting, the vices of the age; against which the young clergy¬ 
man was gmicrously indignant. Then he had got to poiichiiig and 
to horee-stcaling, for which he suftered. The divine rapidly drew 
striking and fcarfid pictures of these rustic crimes. He startleil his 
hearers by shoAving that the Eye of the Law was watching the 
posiclicr €at midnight, and setting traj^ to catch the criminal. He 
jpdloixid tlie stolen horse over highway and common, ami from one 
county into another, but showed Ectribntion ever galloping after, 
seizing the malefiictor in the country fair, rarryiug him before the 
justice, aud never unlocking his manacles till he droppe<l them at 
the gallows-f(K>t. Heaven l>c pitiful to the sinner ! The clergyman 
acted the scene. He whisiMJce*! in the criminal’s car at the cart. 
He droppcjl his handkerchief on the clerk’s head. Harry started 
biick as that handkerchief droppcil. The clergyman had been 
tidking for more than twenty minutes. Harry couhl have heard him 
for an hour more, aud thought he had not b(in five minutes in the 
pulpit. The gentlefolk in the great pew were very much enlivened 
by the discourse. Once or twice, Harry, who coid<l sec the pew 
where the house servants sat, remarked these very attentive; and 
e8i)ecially Gumbo, his own man, in an attitude of intense consterna¬ 
tion. But the smock-frocks did not seem to hcetl, and clamped out 
of church quite unconcerned. Gaffer Brown and Gammer Jones 
took the matter as it came, and the rosy-checked, red-cloaked village 
lasses sat under their broad hats entirely unmoved. My Lord, 
from his jkjw, nodded slightly to the clergyman in the pulpit, when 
that divine’s head and wig surged up from the cushion. 

“ Sampson lum been strong to-day,” said his Lordship. “ lie 
has assaulted the Philistines in great force.” 
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“ Beautiful, beautiful! ” says Uany. 

“ Bet five to four it was his Assize sennoii. lie has Iwou over 
to Winton to preach, aiul to sec those dogs,” cries Williani. 

The organist hatl played the little congregation out into the sun¬ 
shine. Only Sir Francis Esmond, temp. Jac. I., still knelt on his 
marble hassock, before his prayer-book of stone. Mr. Sanii)Boii 
came out of his vestry in his cassock, and nodded to the gentlemen 
still lingering in the great pew. 

“ Come up, and tell us about those dogs,” says Mr. William, and 
the divine noddeil a laughing iussent. 

The gentlemen passeil out of the (diureh into the gallery of their 
house, which connected them with that sacred building. Mr. 
Saraiwon made his way through the court, and pimmtly joined 
them. He wtis presented by my Lord to the Virginian cousin of 
the family, Mr. Warrington: the cha]ilain 1k)wc<1 very i)rofoundly, 
and hoped Mr. Warrington wmdd Ixiiiefit by the virtuous cxaniph! 
of his European kinsmen. Wiis he related to Sir Miles Warrington 
of Norfolk 1 Sir Miles wsis Mr. Warrington’s father’s elder brotln'r. 
What a jn’ty he hml a son! ’Tavhh a j)r(dty estiitc, and Mr. 
Warrington looked .is if he would become a iKiiDiictcy, ami a fine 
estate in Norfolk. 

“Tell me about my umdc,” cried Virginian Harry. 

“Tell us about those dogs I ” said English Will, in a breath. 

“ Two more jolly dogs, two more drunken dogs, saving your 
pnisence, Mr. Warrington, than Sir Miles and his son, I ncvcT ssiw. 
Sir Miles was a staunch friend and neighlxnir of Sir Uolxirt’s. He 
can drink down any man in the county, extiept his son and a few 
more. The other dogs about which Mr. William is anxious, for 
Heaven hath nnule him a jn’cy to dogs and all kinds of birds, like 
the Greeks in the Iliml-” 

“I know that line in the Iliad,” says Harry, blushing. “I 
only know five more, but I know that one.” And his lu-ad fell. 
He Was thinking, “Ah, my dear brother George knew all the 
Iliad and all the Odyssey, and almost every Ixmk that was ever 
written besides 1 ” 

“ Wliat on earth ” (only he mentioned a phmc under the earth) 
“ are you talking about now 1 ” asked Will of his reverence. 

The chaplain reverbxl to the dogs and their performance. He 
thought Mr. William’s dogs were more than a match for thoni. 
From dogs they went off to horees. Mr. William wsis very eager 
about the Six Year Old Plate at Huntingdon. “ Have you breught. 
nny news of it. Parson 1 ” „ 

“ The odds are five to four on Brilliant against the field, says 
the Parson gravely j “ but, mind you, Jason is a good horse.” 
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“ Whose horse 1 ” asks my Lord. 

“ Duke of Ancaster’s. By Cartouche out of Miss Jjanglcy,” says 
the divine. “Have you horse-races iu Virginia, Mr. Warrington?” 

“ Haven’t we! ” cries Harry; “ but oh ! I long to see a good 
English nme! ” 

“ Do you —<lo you —bet a little 1 ” continues liis reverence. 

“ I have done siuii a tiling,” rcjilics Harry, with a smile. 

“I take Brilliant even against the field, for imnics with you, 
cousin,” shouts out Mr. William. 

“ I’ll give or take three to one against Jason ! ” says the clergy¬ 
man. 

“ I don’t bet on horaes I don’t know,” said HaiTy, wonilcring 
to hear the chaplain now, and remembering his sermon half-an-hour 
liefore. 

“Ilmln’t you better write home, and ask your mother?” says 
Mr. William, with a sneer. 

“ Will, Will! ” calls out my Lord, “ our cousin Warrington 
is free to bet, or not, as he likes. Have a care how you venture 
on cither of them, Harry Warrington. Will is an old file, iu spite 
of his smooth facMi, ami as for Parson Sampson, I defy our ghostly 
enemy to get the better of him.” 

“ Him and all his works, my Lord! ” said Mr. Sam|)&on, with 
a l)ow. 

Harry was highly indignant at this allusion to his mother. 
“ I’ll tell you what. Cousin Will,” he said, “ I am in the habit of 
managing my own att'airs in my own way, without iisking any laxly 
to aiTiinge them for me. And I’m usexl to make my own bets 
upon my own judgment, and don’t need any relations to select 
them for me, thank you. But as I am your guest, and, no doubt, 
you want to show mo ho.spitidity. I’ll take your bet—there. And 
so Done and Done.” 

“ Done,” says Will, hioking iiskance. 

“Of course it is the regular odds that’s in the impcr which 
you give me, cousin ? ” 

“ Well, no, it tn/t’f-,” growhsl Will. “ The odds are five to 
four, that’s the fact, and you may have ’em if you like.” 

“Nay, cousin, a bet is a bet; and I bike you too, Mr. 
Sampson.” 

“Three to one against Jason. I lay it. Very good,” says 
Mr. Sam})sun. 

“Is it to be ponies too, Mr. Chaplain?” asks Harry with a 
superb air, os if he hml Lombard Street iu his jiocket. 

“No, no. Thirty to ten. It is enough for a jwor priest to 
win.” 
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“ Here goes a great slice out of my (luarter’s liuiulnMl,” tliinka 
Harry. “Well, I shan’t let these Englisliiueii fancy (hat I am 
afraid of them. I didn’t Ixigin, but for the honour of Old Virginia 
I won’t go Isuik.” 

These ])ecnniary transiudions arranged, William Esmond wont 
away scowling towards the sbiljlcs, where he loved to take his pipe, 
with tlic grooms; the brisk parson went olf to pay his <-onrt to tlie 
ladies, and partake of the Sunday dinner which would j)resently he 
8erve<l. Lord fiiistlewood and Harry remained for a while together. 
Since tlie Virginian’s arrival my Lord had se,in’eely sisiken with 
him. In his manners he was perfectly friendly, but so silent that 
lie would often sit at the heml of his table, and leave it without 
uttering a word. 

“ I supimse yonder jiroiicrty of yom-s is a line one by this time 1 ” 
said my Lord to Harry. 

“ I reckon it’s almost as big as an Knglisli eouiity,” answered 
Harry, “ and the land’s as good, too, for many things.” Harry would 
not have the Old Dominion, nor his share in it, nnderrat(‘d. 

“Indeed !” said my Lord, with a look of surinise. “When it 
belonged to my father it did not yield mneh.” 

“ I’anlou me, my Lord. You know Z/o/e it belonged to yoiir 
father,” cried the youth with some sjiirit. “ It was Is-eause my 
grandfather did not choose to claim his right.” * 

“ Of eoui'se, of course,” says my Lord hastily. 

“I mean, cousin, that we of the Virginian house owe you 
nothing but our own,” continued Harry Warrington; “ but our 
own, and the hosiiitidity which you are now showing me.” 

“You arc heartily Avclcome to both. . You were hurt by the 
betting just now 1 ” 

“ Well,” replied the lad, “I am sort o’ hurt. Your welcome, 
you see, is different to our welcome, and that’s the fact. At home, 
we arc glad to sec a man, hold out a hand to him and give him of 
our best. Here you take us in, give us beef and claret enough, to 
Jjc sure, and don’t seem to care when we come, or when we go. 
I'hat’s the remark which I have been making since I have Ixien in 
your Lordsliip’s house; I can’t help telling it out, you see, now ’tis 
on my mind; and I think I am a little easier now I have said 
Jt.” And with this the excitcid young fellow knocked a billiaiil- 
ball across the table, and then laughed, and looked at his elder 
kinsman. 

“A la bonne heurc! Wc arc cold to the stranger within and 
without our gates. We don’t take Mr. Harry Warringbm into onr 

* fhis matter in discuEsed in the Autlior's previous work, “ Tlio Mumuirs of 
Colonel Esmond.” 
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arms, aud cry when we sec our cousin. We don’t cry when lie 
goes away—but do wo pnitcud I ” 

“No, you don’t. But you try to get the better of him iii a 
bet,” says Harry indignantly. 

“ Is there no such practice in Virginia, and don’t sporting men 
there try to overreach one another 1 Wliat wiw that stery I heard 
you telling our aunt, of the British officers and 'rom Someboiiy of 
Spotsylvania ? ” 

“ That’s fair! ” cries Harry. “ That is, it’s usual i>ractice, and 
a stranger must look out. I don’t mind the parson; if he wins, 
he may have, and welcome. But a relation! To think that my 
own blooil cousin wants money out of me! ” 

“ A Newmarket man would get the l)ctter of his father. My 
brother Inis been on the turf since he nxle over to it fnan Cambridge. 
If you play at cards with him - and he will if you will let him—he 
will be.at you if he can.” 

“Well, I’m ready,” cries Harry. “I’ll jday any game with 
him that I know, or I’ll jump Avitli him, or I’ll ride witli him, or 
I’ll row with him, or I’ll wrestle with him, or I’ll shoot with him — 
there now.” 

The senior was greatly entertained, and hehl out his h.and 
to the boy. “Anything, but don’t fight with him,” said my 
Lord. 

“ If I do. I’ll whip him! hanged if I don’t! ” cried the lad. 
But a liH>k of surprise and displeasure on the nobleman’s jiart 
recalled him to lietter sentiments. “ A hundred panloiis, my 
Lord! ” he said, blusliing very rod, and seizing his cousin’s hanil. 
“ I talked of ill manners, lieing angry and hurt just now ; but ’tis 
doubly ill-mannered of me to show my anger, and Iswat alsmt my 
prowess to my own host and kinsman. It’s not the |>riu;ticc with 
us Americans to boast, lielievc me, it’s not.” 

“ You are the first I ever met,” says my Lonl, with a smile, 
“and I take you at your wmiL And I give you fair warning 
about the cards, and the betting, that is all, my lioy.” 

“ Leave a Virginian alone I We are a match for most men, wo 
are,” resumed the boy. 

Lonl CastlcwiKxl did not laugh. His cyebniws only arched 
for a moment, and his grey eyes turned towards the ground. “ So 
you can bet fifty guineas and afford to lose them 1 So much the 
better for you, cousin. Those great Virginian estates yield a 
great revenue, do they 1 ” 

“ More than sufficient for all of us -for ten times as many as 
wo arc now,” replieil ILarry. (“ What, Ac is pumping me,” thought 
the lad.) 
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“And your mother nuikcis her sou and heir a handsome 
allowance 1 ” 

“ As much as ever I choose to draw, my Lord ! ” cried Harry. 

“ Peste! I msh I had such a mother! ” cried my L*>rd. 
“ But I have only the advantage of a steimiothcr, and she draws 
on me. There is the dinner-bell. Shall we go into the eating- 
roomi” And taking his young friend’s ann, my Lord led him to 
the apartment where that meal was waiting. 

Parson Sampson formed the delight of the entertainment, and 
amused the ladies with a hundred agreeable stories. Besi<le8 iM'ing 
chaplain to his Lordshi]), he was a ]>rcacher in London, at the 
new eliapcl in May Fair, for which my Ijady Whittlesca (so well 
known in the reign of George the First) had left an endowment. 
Me ha<l the choicest stories of all the clul® and coteries— the very 
latest news of who had run away with whom—the hist iKtn-mot of 
Mr. Selwyn—the last wild bet of March and ihstkingham. He 
knew how the old King had quarrelled with Madame Walnnsleii, 
and the Duke was suspcided of having a new love; who was in 
favour at (Jarlton House with the Primvss of Wales ; and who was 
hangc»l last Monday, and how well he iM-haved in the cart. My 
ls)nl’s chaplain poured out all this inb'lligence to the amused ladies 
and the delighted young provincial, seasoning his conversation with 
8>ich plain terms and lively jokes as made Harry stare, who was 
newly arrived from the coloidcs, and unused to the elegancies of 
London life. The ladies, old and young, laughed quibs ehecrfully 
at the lively Jokes. Do not 1x5 frightened, ye fair readfsrs of the 
jirescnt day ! We are not going to outrage your sweest rnoilesties, 
or call blushes on your maiden checks. But ’tis e«-rtidn that their 
Ladyships at Oastlewixxl never once thought of Ixang shocked, but 
sat listening to the parson’s funny tides until the claqxil lx;!!, clink¬ 
ing for aftemofm sendee, suminom'd his reverence away for hnlf-iin- 
hour. There was no sermon. He wouhl 1x5 Ixick in tins drinking 
of a bottle of Burgundy. Mr. Will eallexl ii fresh 011 ( 5 , iind the 
'•iaqilaiii tossed off a ghiss ere he nm out. 

Er(i the half-hour Wiis ov«5r, Mr. Ghiijdain was Vxuik again Ixiwl- 
hig for another Ixittle. This discussed, they joined the ladies, iind 
s eoujile of eanl-tobles were set out, as, indeed, they were for many 
hours every day, at which the whole of the family jKirty engaged. 
Madame dc Benistein eould bciit any one of Insr kinsfolk at iiietiiKil, 
s'ld there was only Mr. Chaplain in the whole circle who Wiis at all 
a match for Insr Ixulyship. 

In this easy manner the Sablxith day passed. The evening 
"as beautiful, and there was talk of adjourning to a eex)! tankanl 
!>nd a game of whist in a summer-house; but the comfiany voted 
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to sit indoors, tlic ladies declaring they thought the aspect of three 
honours in tlicir hand, and sonic gcKxl court cards, more licautiful 
than the loveliest scxnic of nature; and so the snu went hchind the 
elms, and still they were at their cards; and the rooks came home 
cawing their even-song, and they never stirred except to change 
partners; and the chapel clock tolled hour after hour unheeded, so 
delightfully were they sjicnt over the pastelmrd; and the moon 
and stars came out; and it was nine o’clock, and the gi-oora of the 
chambers announced that supper was ready. 

Whilst they sat at that meal, the postboy’s twanging horn was 
heard, as ho trotteil into the village with his letter-hag. My Lord’s 
big was brought in presently from the village, ami his letters, 
which he put aside, and his newspaper which he read. He smiled 
ns he came to a paragraph, looked at his Virginian cousin, and 
handcil the pajicr over to his lirothcr Will, who by this time was 
very comfortable, having had pretty gootl luck all the evening, and 
a great deal of liquor. 

“ Read that. Will,” says my Lord. 

Mr. William took the paper, and, reading the sentence pointed 
out by his brother, uttere<l an exclamation which caused all the 
ladies to cry out. 

“ Gracious heavens, William! What has happeneil 1 ” cries one 
or the other fond sister. 

“Mercy, child, why do you swear so dreadfully 1” asks the 
young man’s fond mammii. 

“ What’s the matter 1 ” inquir(»ii Madame de Bernstein, who 
has fallen into a doze after her usual modicum of punch and 
l)cer. 

“ Read it. Parson! ” says Mr. Willimn, thrusting the paper 
over to the chaphiin, and looking as fierce as a Turk. 

“ Bit, by the Lord! ” roars the chaplain, dashing down the 
paper. 

“ Cousin Harry, you are in luck,” saiil my Ijord, biking up the 
sheet, and reading from it. “ The Six Year Old Plate at Hunting¬ 
don was won by Jason, beating Brilliant, Pytho, and Ginger. The 
odds were five to four on Brilliant against the field, three to one 
against Jason, seven to two against Pytho, and twenty to one 
against Ginger.” 

“ I owe you a half-year’s income of my poor living, Mr. War¬ 
rington,” groaned the parson. “ I will pay when my noble patron 
settles with me.” 

“ A curse upon the luck! ” growls Mr. William; “ that comes 
of lietting on a Sunday,”—and he sought consolation in another 
great bum|)er. 
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“Nay, Cousin Will. It was but in jest,” cried Harry. “F 
can’t think of taking my cousin’s money.” 

“Cnrse me, sir, do you snpjwsc, if I lose, I can’t jaiy?” asks 
Mr. William; “mid that I want to be beholden to any man alive! 
That is a good joke. Isn’t it. Parson 1 ” 

“ I think I have hciird l)ettcr,” said the clergyman; to which 
William replied, “ Hang it, let ns have .another bowl.” 

Let us hope the Indies did not wait for this last rc])lenishmcnt 
of liquor, for it is certain they hiul had plenty already during the 
evening. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IN inilCH GUMBO snail's SKILL IVITH THE OLD 
ENGLISH IFEAVON 

O UR young Virginian liaving Avon these sums of money 
from his eonsin and the ehaplain, was in duty bound to 
give them a ehanee of recovering tlieir money, and I am 
afraid Ins mamma and other sound moralists Avonid scarcely approve 
of Ins Avay of life. He played at canls a great deal too much. 
Besides the daily whist or quadrille Avith the ladies, which set in 
8<M)n after dinner at three o’clock, and lusted until supper-time, 
tlaae occurred games involving the giiin or loss of very amsiderable 
sums of money, in whit^h all the gentlemen, my IsArd inclu«le<l, took 
iwrt. Since their Sunday’s conversation, his Lordship was more 
free and contidential Avith his kinsman than he had previously been, 
betted with hiuA (piite aft’ably, and eng:».gcd him at lKickg;unmon 
and pi(M|nct. Mr. William and the pious chaplain liked a little 
ha»u'd; though this diversion was enjoyed on the sly, and unknoAvn 
to the ladies of the house, Avlm hail cxacteil reiKsateil promises from 
( Vmsin Will, that he Ai’ould not lead the Virginian into mischief, 
and that he Avonld himself keep out of it. So Will promiseil as 
much as his aunt or his mother chose to demand fhmi him, gave 
them his Avonl that he Avould never play -no, never; and when 
the family ndiriHl to rest, Mr. Will would Avalk over with a dice- 
Ihix and a rmu-ls>ttlc to Cousin Harry’s (piartcrs, Avhere lie, and 
Hal, and his reverence would sit and play until daylight. 

When Harry gave to I^ord CastlewtAoil those flourishing descrip¬ 
tions of the mutcnial estate in America, he had not wished to 
misleiul his kinsman, or to boiist, or to tell falsehooils, for the 
hul Avas of a very honest and tnith-tclling nature; but, in his 
life at home, it mnst be owned that the young fellow liail had 
aiApiaintance with all sorts of queer company -horse-jockeys, taveni 
loungers, gambling and siwrting men, of whom a great number 
were found in his native colony. A landed aristocracy, with a 
population of negroes to AH'ork their fickls, and cultivate their 
to^coo aial corn, had little other Avay of amusement than in the 
hunting-flcld, or over the canls and the pimch-lwwl. 'The hc»pi- 
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tnlity of tbe province waa unboumkHl: every man’s house was his 
neighbour’s; and the idle gentlefolk rode from one mansion to 
another, finding in each pretty much tho Siimc sport—welcome, 
and rough ]ilcnty. The Virginian Squire had often a Itare-footeil 
valet, and a cobblotl 8ad<lle; but there waa identy of coni for tlic 
horses, and abundance of drink and venison for the master within 
the tumbledown fences, and lichind the eraeked windows of tlie 
hall. Harry had slept on many a stniw mattress, and cngagiMl in 
endless jolly night-bouts over claret and punch in cracked liowls 
till morning came, and it was time to follow tho hounds. His 
poor brother was of a much more soljer sort, as the lad owned 
with contrition. So it is that Nature makes folks; and some love 
books and tea, and some like Biiigiindy and a gallop across country. 
Our young fellow’s tastes were siH'cdily made visible to his friends 
in England. None of them were partial to the Puritan discipline; 
nor did they like Harry the worse for not lieing the least of a milk¬ 
sop. Manners, you see, were looser a hundred years ago; tongura 
were vastly more free and easy; mames were named, and things 
were done, which we should scivech now to hear mcntiorieil. Yes, 
madam, wo are not as our ancestors were. Ought we not to thank 
tlio Fates that have improved our monils so prodigiously, and made 
us so eminently virtuous ? 

So, keeping a shrewd keen eye upon people naind nlmut him, 
and fancying, not incorrectly, that his cousins were disjiosed to 
pump him, Harry Warrington had thought fit to keep his own 
counsel reganling his own affairs, and in all ^^imcs of chance or 
matters of sport was quite a matcli for the three gentlemen into 
whose company he had fallen. Even in the noble game of billianls 
he could hold his own after a few days’ play with liis cousins and 
their revered pastor. His grandfather loved the game, and had 
over from Europe one of the very few tables which existed in his 
Majesty’s province of Virginia. Nor tlioiigli Mr. Will could lieat 
him at the commencement, could he get undue odds out of the 
young gamester. After their first bet, Harry was on his giianl 
with Mr. Will, and Cousin William owned, not without respect, 
that the American was his match in most things, and his lictter in 
many. But though Harry played so well that he could beat the 
larson, and soon was the equal of Will, who of course could licat 
Imth the girls, how came it, that in the contests with these, 
especially with one of them, Mr. Warrington frcr{uently came off 
second 1 He was profoundly courteous to every being who wore a 
petticoat: nor has that traditional politeness yet left his country. 
All the women of the Castlewood establishment loved the yonng 
^ntleman. The grim housekeeper was mollified by him ; the fat 

10 I 
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cook greeted him with hlowey smiles; the ladies’-maids, whether of 
the French or the English nation, smirked and giggled in his Iwhalf; 
the i)retty porter’s tlaughter at the lodge had always a kind word 
in reply to Ins, Miidame de Ben>steiu took note of all these things, 
and, though she said nothing, watched carefully the boy’s disiwsition 
and l)chaviour. 

Who am say how old La«ly Maria Esmond wasi Books of the 
Peerage were not so many in those days as they are in our blessed 
times, and I cannot tell to a few years, or even a lustre or two. 
Wlien Will used to say she was five-and-thirty, he was abijsivc, 
and, Ixisides, was always given to exaggeration. Maria was Will’s 
half-sister. She and my Lonl were children of the late Lonl 
Oastlowood’s first wife, a Gcrinan laily, whom, ’tis known, my Lord 
married in the time of Queen Anne’s wars. Baron Bernstein, who 
marrial Maria’s Aunt Baitrix, Bishop Tushcr’s widow, was also a 
German, a Hanoveiiau nobleman, and relative of the first Lady 
Gastlewoml. If my Lady Maria was ls)rn under George the First, 
and his Majesty George the Second had been thirty yairs on the 
throne, how could she !» seven-and-twenty, as she told Harry 
Warrington she was 1 “ I am old, child,” she used to say. She 
used to call Harry “child” when they were alone. “I am a 
hundred years old. I am seven-and-twenty. I might be your 
mother almost.” To which Harry would reply, “ Your Ladyship 
might lx? the mother of all the cupids, I am sure. You don’t look 
twenty, on my wonl you do not! ” 

Lady Maria lootoxl any age yon liked. She was a fair Ixsiuty 
with a diizxling white and red complexion, an abundance of fair Inur 
which flowal over her shoulders, and beautiful round arms which 
showed to unwmmon advantage when she played at billiards with 
Gousiii Harry. When she had to stretch across the table to make 
a stroke, that youth caught glimiMcs of a little ankle, a little clockal 
stocking, and a little bhmk sjvtiu slipiicr with a little ral heel, which 
fillcil him with unutterable nvpture, and made him swear that there 
never was such a fiwt, ankle, clotkal stocking, Siitin slipper in the 
world. And yet, O you foolish Harry! your mother’s foot was ever 
so much more slender, and half-an-inch shorter, than Lady Maria’s. 
But, somehow, boys do not look at their mtunmas’ slippers and 
ankles with rapture. 

No doubt Lady Maria was very kind to Harry when they were 
alone. Before her sister, aunt, stepmother, she ma»le light of him, 
culling him a simpleton, a chit, and who knows what trivial 
names. Behind his back, and even before his face, she mimicked 
his a<x«nt, which smacked somewhat of his province. Harry 
blushed luid corrcctal the fimlty intonation, under his English 
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monitrcsscs. His aunt pronounced that tlicy would soon make him 
a pretty fellow. 

Loi^ Castlewood, wo hare said, l)ccamc daily more familiar .and 
friendly with his guest and relative. Till the crops were otf the 
ground there was no s{K)rtin", except an oca-asional ciK^k-match at 
Winchester, and a bull-l)aiting at Hexton Fair. Harry ami Will 
rode off to many jolly fairs and rtu'cs round alx>ut: the young 
Virginian was presented to some of the camnty families— tlie 
Henlcys of the Grange, the Urawleys of Queen’s Crawley, the 
llcdmayncs of Lionsden, and so forth. The neighbours came in 
their great heavy coaches, and ])a8scd two or three days in country 
fashion. More of them would have come, but for the fear all the 
Castlewood family hod of oifending Miulaine dc Hernstein. She did 
not like cmmtry company; the rustical socacty and (^onvemition 
annoyed her. “ We shall Ihj merrier when my aunt leaves us,” the 
young folks owned. “Wo have cause, as you may imagine, for 
Isung very civil to her. You know what a favourite slic was with 
our ]iapa? And with reason. She gut him his earldom, l)cing v(Ty 
well indeed at Court at that time with the King and Qu«‘cn. She 
cninmands hent naturoliy, i>crhaps a little too much. We arc all 
afraid of her; even my elder brother stands in awe of her, and my 
stepmother is much more olxMlicnt to her than she <!vcr was to my 
IKijKi, whom she nded with a rod of iron. Hut CustlewiHHl is 
merrier when our aunt is nut here. At least we have much more 
company. You will come to us in our gay days, Harry, won’t you ? 
Of course you will: this is your home, sir. I was so plcasiMl- oh, 
Ko pleased—when my brother said he considered it was your home! ” 

A soft hand is held out after this jiretty siKX'ch, a jmir of very 
well prcscrvtMl blue eyes look cxccetliiigly friendly. Harry griisim his 
cousin’s hand with ardour. I do not know wh.at privilege! of cousin- 
Klii]> he would not like to claim, only he is so timid. Tlaty call the 
I'higlish seldsh and trold. He at first thought his relatives were so : 
hut how inisbikcn he w.i8! How kiinl and allectionate they are, 
csjR*cially the Earl, mid dear dear Maria! How he wishes he could 
rcciill that letter which he had written to Mrs. Mountain ami his 
mother, in which he hintcil that his welcome had Ix'eii a cold one ! 
The Earl his cousin was everything that was kind, had pniiiiiswl to 
introduce him to London society, and present him at Court, and at 
"’kite’s. He was to consider Castlewooil as his English home, 
ib; had been most hasty in his judgment rcgariling his ndatives in 
Hampshire. All this, with many contrite expressions, he wrote in 
his second de8{)atch to Virginia. And he mldcd, for it hath been 
hinted that the young gentleman did not b)m!11 at this early time with 
csiiecial accuracy, “My cousin, the Lrniy Maria, is a jierfect 
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“ Ille praeter armies angvlus ridet" muttered little Mr. 
Dciuimtcr, at home in Vir^iiia. 

“ The child Ctin’t Ihj falling in love with his angle, as he calls 
her 1 ’* cries out Mountain. 

“ Pooh, isioli! my niece Maria is forty ! ” s.ay8 Madam Esmond. 
“ I iierfcotly well recollect her when I was at home—a great giiwky 
carroty creature, with a foot like a pair of bellows.” Where is 
tnith, forsooth, and who knoweth it 1 Is Beauty beautiful, or is it 
oidy our eyes that make it so 1 Docs Venus a(^|uint 1 Has she got 
a splay-foot, red hair, .and a crooked back ] Anoint my eyes, good 
Fairy Puck, so that I may ever consider the Beloveil Object a paragon ! 
Above all, keep on anointing my mistress’s dainty peci)er8 with the 
very stningest ointment, so that my noddle may ever appear lovely 
ta her, and that she may continue to crown my honest ears with 
fresh roses! 

Now, not only was Harry Warrington a favourite with some in 
the drawing-room, and all the ladies of the scrvants’-hall, but, like 
imister like man, his valet Gumbo was very much admired and rc- 
Bpc«‘te<l by very many of the domestic circle. Gumbo had a hundred 
atssmiplishmcnts. lie was famous as a fisherman, huntsman, black¬ 
smith. He could dress hair beautifully, and improveil himself in the 
art under my Lonl’s own Swiss gentleman. He was great at cook¬ 
ing many of his Virginian dishes, and Icanicd many new culinary 
sc<!rcts from my Lonl’s French man. Wc have heard how exquisitely 
and melodiously he sang at church; and he sang not only sacred 
but secular music, often inventing airs and com])osing rude words 
after the habit of his people. Ho played the fiddle so charmingly, 
that he set all the girls dancing in Castlewoud hall and was ever 
welcome to a gratis mug of ale at the “Three Castles” in the 
village, if he would but bring his fiddle with him. He was gocxl- 
natured and lovtsl to play for the village children: so that Mr. 
Warrington’s negro was a universal favourite in all the Castlcwood 
domain. 

Now it was not difficidt for the scrvants’-hall folks to perceive 
that Mr. Gumbo was a liar, which fiict was undoubted in spite of 
all his good qualities. For instance, that day at church, when he 
pretended to read out of Molly’s p^m-book, he sang quite other 
words than those which were down in the book, of which he could 
not decipher a syllable. Aud he pretended to understand music, 
whereupon the Swiss valet brought him some, and Master Gumbo 
turned the |uigc upside down. 'Tliese instances of long-bow practice 
daily occurretl, and were patent to all the Castlew^ household. 
'They knew Gumbo was a liar, perhaps not thinking the worse of him 
for this weakness; but they did not know how great a liar he was. 
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and believed him much more than they had any reason for doing, 
and because, I supjiosc, they liketl to believe him. 

Whatever might Ixj his feelings of M'ondor and envy on lirst 
viewing the splendour and comforts of OustlcwoiMl, Mr. (iimilM> 
kept his sentiments to himself, and c.\amincd the phu-C; ]Kirk, 
appointments, stables, very coolly. The liorses, he saitl, were very 
well, what there were of them; but at (iistlewood in Virgini:i they 
had six times as many, and let me see, fourteen eighteen grooms bi 
look after them. Mariam Esmond's carriages were much finer tlian 
luy Lord’s—great deal more gold on the ]innels. As for her gardens, 
they covered acres, and they grew every kind of flower and fruit 
under the sun. Pineapples and pcaclies 1 Pineapples and peaches 
were so common, they w'crc given to jiigs in his country, 'rhey had 
twenty forty gardeners, not white gardtuiers, all black gentlemiai, 
like hissclf. In the house were twenty forty gentlemen in livery, 
besides womcn-servants—never could rcinemlxir how many woinen- 
sci-vants,—dcrc were so many : tink dcre were, iifty women-servants, 
—all Miulam Esmond’s projierty, and w'orth ever so many hundrerl 
pieces of eight apiece. How much was a pici;c of ciglit ? Bigger 
than a guinea, a piece of eight was. Tink, Madam Esmond liavc 
twenty thirty thousand guineas a year,—have wliole rooms full of 
gold and ])latc. Come to England in one of her ships; have ever 
so many shiiis. Gumbo can’t count how many shiits ■ and cstiites 
covered all over with tolxocco and negroes, and miching out for a 
week’s journey. Was Master Harry heir to all this iirojK-rty 1 Of 
course, now Miistcr Geoigo was killetl and scalped by the Indians. 
Gumbo had killed ever so nnuiy Indians, and tric<l to save Muster 
George, but he was Master Harry’s boy,~ai«l Master Harry was 
as rich,—oh, as rich as ever he like. He wore bhmk now, Is'cause 
Master George was detul; but you should see his ch<>sts full of gold 
clothes, anil lace, and jewels at Bristol. Of course, Master Harry 
was the richest man in all Virginiii, and might have twenty sixty 
servants; only he liked travelling with one licst, and that one, it 
need scarcely be said, was Gumbo. 

This story was not inventwl at oiure, but gradually elicited from 
Mr. Gumbo, who might liave uttered some trifling contnidictioim 
during the progress of the narrative, but by the time he Inul told 
his tale twice or thrice in the servants’-hall or the butler’s private 
apartment, he was pretty perfect and consistent in his part, and 
knew accurately the number of slaves Madam Esmond kept, and 
the amount of income which she enjoyed. The truth is, that as 
four or five blacks arc required to do the work of one white man, 
the domestics in American establishments arc much more niimcnms 
than in ours; and, like the houses of most other Virginian landed 
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proprietors, Ma^luiu Estnoiul’s inansion and stables swarmed with 
negroes. 

Mr. GumWs account of Ids mistress’s wealth and splendour 
was curried to my Lord by his Lordship’s man, and to Madame 
dc Bernstein and my Ladies by their nisprotive waiting-women, 
and, we may bo sure, lost nothing in the telling. A young gentle¬ 
man in England is not the less liked l)ecause he is reputed to be 
the heir to vast wealth and imssessions; when La»ly Oastlewood 
came to hear of Harry’s prntligious cx})ectations, she rei)ented of 
her first cixd reception of him, and of having pinched her daughter’s 
arm till it WiW black ami blue for having been extended towards 
the youth in tis) fiiemlly a manner. Was it too late to have him 
back into those fair armsi liiuly Fanny Avas welcome to try, and 
rraumed the dancing-lessons. The Countess would play the music 
with all her heart. But, how provoking! that odious sentimental 
Maria would always insist upon being in the room; and, as sure as 
Fanny walked in the gardens or the park, so sure wouhl her sister 
come tnailing after her. As for Madame de Bernstein, she laughed, 
and W!i8 amused at the stories of the prodigious fortune of her 
Virginian relatives. She knew her half-sister’s man of business in 
London, {ind very likely wivs aware of the rciil state of Mailam 
Esmond’s money matters ; but she did not contradict the rumours 
which Gumb) and his fellow-sciTants hml set afloat; and was not 
a little diverted by the cftect which these rejmrts hatl uixm the 
behaviour of the Oastlewood family towartls their young kinsman. 

“ Hang him! Is he so rich, Molly 1 ” said my Lord to his 
elder sister. “ Then gcKxl-bye to our chances with your aunt. The 
Biirom'.ss will bo sure to leave him all her money to spite us, and 
l)ec.!iuso ho doesn’t want it. Nevertheless, the hwl is a goo<l hid 
enough, and it is not his fault, being rich, you know.” 

“ He is very simple and modest in his habits for one so wealthy,” 
remarks Maria. 

“ Rich people often are so,” says my Lord. “ If I were rich, 
I often think I would Iw the greatest miser, and live in nigs and 
on a crust. Doi»cnd on it there is no pleasure so enduring as 
money-getting. It grows on you, and increases with old age^ But 
liccausc I am as )MX)r as Liuiarus, I dress in purple and fine linen, 
ami fare sumptuously every day.” 

Maria went to the b>ok-room and got the “ History of Virginia, 
by R. B. Gent ”—and reml therein what an admirable climate it 
was, and how all kinds of fniit and com grew in that provinre, and 
wliat noble rivers were those of Potomac and Rappahannoc, alwund- 
ing in all sorts of fish. And she wondered wliether the climate 
would agree with her, and whether her aunt would like her 1 And 
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Harry was sure his mother would adore her, so would Mountiiiii. 
And when he w'as asked about the number of his mother’s servants, 
he said, they certainly had more servants than are seen in Ea^'laial 
—he did not know how many. But the ncjtroes did not do near as 
much work as English servants did ; hence the necessity of keeiiing 
so great a number. As for some others of GiuiiWh details wliieli 
were brought to him, he laughed and said the boy Wits wonderful 
as a romancer, and in telling such stories he supiKised wsut trying 
to speak out for the honour of the &mily. 

So Harry was modest ns well as rich ! His denials only served 
to confirm his relatives’ opinion reganling his sitlendid ex|H<etiitiuns. 
Mt>re and more the Countess and the ladies were friendly and 
atlcctionate with him. More and more Mr. Will Ixitted witli him, 
and wanted to sell him baigains. Harry’s simple dress and e<|ni- 
IKige only served to confinn his friends’ idea of his wealtli. To see 
a young man of his lunk and means with but one servant, and 
without horses or a carriage of his own—what modesty ! When 
he went to London ho would cut a Iwttcr figure? Of comnc he 
would. Castlcwood would intnxiueo him to the Ixist society in the 
capital, and he would apixxir as ho ought to ap]iciir at St. Jiiiiu's’s. 
No man could Im more plciisant, wicked, livctly, olwecpiious than 
the worthy chaplain, Mr. Samjtson. How proud he would be if 
he could show his young friend a little of London life !—if he «,‘onId 
warn rogues off him, and kcc]> him out of the way of harm ! Mr. 
Siunpson was very kind ; cverylxxly was very kind. H.arry likc<l 
quite well the res]Kx;t that was jxiid to him. As Miulain Esmond’s 
son he thought perhaps it was his tine: and t(M)k for gninted that 
lie was the {lersonagc which his family iinagincd him to be. How 
should he know better, who had never as yet seen any phu;e but 
his own province, and why shiadd he not resix;ct his own (londitioii 
when other i)eoplc resix:cted it so ? iSo all the little knot of {sroplo 
at Castlcwood House, and from these the ixioplo in Ciistlcwocxl 
village, and from thence the people in the whole county, chos<! 
to imagine that Mr. Harry Plsinund Warrington was the Inxr of 
nninen.se wealth, and a gentleman of very great imiKirtancc, because 
his negro valet told lies aliout him in the scrvants’-hall. 

Harry’s aunt, Madame de Bernstein, after a week or two, tiegan 
to tire of Castlcwood and the inhabitants of that mansion, and the 
neighbours who came to visit them. This clever woman tinsl of 
most things and people sooner or later. So she took to iirxlding 
and sleeping over the chaplain’s stories, and to doze at her whist 
and over her dinner, and to 1x5 very snappish and sjmjastie in her 
conversation with her Esmond nephews and nieces, hitting out 
Mows at my Lord and his brother the jockey, and my ladies. 
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widowed aud itiiniarried, who wiuceil under her scornful remarks, 
and bore them as they best might. Tlie cook, whom she had so 
praised on first coining, now gave her no satisfaction; the wine was 
corked; the house was damp, dreary, aud full of draughts; the 
doors would not shut, and the chimneys were smoky. She l^gan 
to think the Tunbridge waters were very necessary for her, and 
ordered the doctor, who came to her from the neighbouring town 
of Ilexton, to order those waters for her benefit. 

“ I wish to Heaven she would go! ” growled my Lord, who was 
the most independent member of his family. “She may go to 
Tunbridge, or she may go to Bath, or she may go to Jericho 
for me.” 

“ Shall Fanny and I come with you to. Tunbridge, dear 
Baroness ? ” asked Lady Castlewood of her sisterdn-law. 

“ Not for worlds, my dear! The doctor oixlers mo alisolute 
quiet, and if yon came I should have the knocker going all day, and 
Fanny’s lovers would never be out of the house,” answered the 
Baroness, who Wiia <iuito weary of Lady Castlcwooil’s com])any. 

“I wish I could be of any service to my aunt!” said the 
sentimental Lady Maria demurely. 

“ My giKxl child, what can you do for me 1 You cannot play 
pietpict so well as my maul, and I have heard all your songs till I 
am perfectly tired of them ! One of the gentlemen might go with 
me; at least make the journey, and sec me safe from high¬ 
waymen.” 

“I’m sure, ma’am, I shall be glad to ride with you,” said 
Mr. Will. 

“ Oh, not you! I don’t want yon, William,” cried the young 
man’s aunt. “ Why do not you offer, and where are your American 
manners, you ungracious Harry Warrington 1 Don’t swear. Will. 
Harry is much better company than you are, and much better ton 
too, sir.” 

“ 'rong indeed! Confound his tong,” growled envious Will to 
himself. 

“ I daresiiy I shall be tired of him, as I am of other folks,” 
continued the Baroness. “I have scarcely seen Harry at all in 
these last days. You shall ride with me to Tunbridge, Harry! ” 

At this direct appeal, and to no one’s wonder more than that 
of his aunt, Mr. Harry Warrington blushed, and hemmed and ha’d: 
and at length said, “ I have promised my cousin Castlewood to go over 
to Hextou Potty Sessions with him to-morrow. He thinks I should 
see how the Courts here are conducted—and—^the partridge shooting 
will soon begin, and I have promised to be here for that, ma’am.” 
Sivying which words, Harry Warrington looked as red as a poppy. 
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whilst Lady Maria held her meek face dow'iiwards, and niinhly 
plied her needle. 

“You actually refuse to {(o witli me to Tunhridf'c Wells 1” 
called out Madam Bcriwteiu, her eyes lighteniiii;, and her face 
flushing up with anger, too. 

“ Not to ride with you, ma’am; that I will do with all iny 

heart; but to stay there—I have )ironiise<l-” 

“ Enough, enough, sir! I can go alone, and don’t want your 
escort,’’ cried the irate old lady, and rustled out of the room. 

The Castlewood family looked at each other with wonder. 
Will whistled. Lady Castlewood glanced at Fanny, us nmeh as to 
say, Hit chance is over. Laily Maria never liftol up her eyes from 
her tamboiu'-framc. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
O.V THE SCENT 

Y oung Ilarry Warrington’s act of revolt came bo suddenly 
uiK>n Madame de Hcrnstcin, that rIic hml no other way of 
replying to it, than by the prompt outbreak of anger with 
which we left her in the hist chapter. She ilartcd two fierce glances 
at Lady Fanny and lier mother as she (piittcd the room. Liuly 
Maria over her tambour-friime escaped without tiic least notice, and 
scanscly liftwl up lier heml from her embroidery, to watch the aunt 
retreating, or the looks which mamma-in-law and sister threw at 
one another. 

“So, in spite of all, you have, madam?” the maternal looks 
scemetl to say. 

“Have wliat?” asked Liuly Fanny’s eyes. But w’hat good in 
looking innocent ? She lookinl puzzled. She did not look one-tenth 
part as inno(;cnt as Maria. Had she been guilty, she would have 
looked not guilty much more cleverly; and would have taken care 
to study and eomiiosc a face so as to la: ready to suit the plea. 
Wliatevcr was the expression of Fanny’s eyes, mamma glared on 
her as if she would have likcil to tear them out. 

But Lady Castlcwood could not oiicnite u]Mm the said eyes then 
and there, like the barbarous monsters in the stage-direction in 
King Lear. When her Liulyship was going to tear out her 
daughter’s eyes, she would retire smiling, with an arm round her 
dear child’s waist, and then gouge her in private. 

“So you don’t fancy going with the old lady to Tunbridge 
Wells?” was all she said to Cousin Warrington, wearing at tlie 
same time a iwrfectiy well-bred simiicr on her face. 

“ And small blame to our cou.sin! ” interi»osetl my Lord. (The 
ftu'c over tlic tambour-frame looked up for one instant.) “ A young 
fellow must not have it all idling and holiday. Let him mix up 
something useful with his ]ilcasuree, and go to the fiddles ami 
pump-rooms at Tunbridge or the Rath later. Mr. Warrington has 
to conduct a great estate in America; let him see how ours in 
England are carriml on. Will hath shown him the kennel and the 
stables; luid the games in vogue, which I think, cousin, you seem 
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t(> play as well as your tejicliers. After harvest we will show hiiii 
a little English fowling and shooting: in winter wc will take him 
out a-huntiug. Though there has Ix'en .a eoolness lietwixm us and 
our aimt-kiiiswoman in Virginia, yet we are of tlu^ same hliMHl. Kre 
we send otir cousin lwe,k to his mother, let us show him what an 
English gentleman’s life at home is. I should like to rea<l with him 
SIS well ns sport with him, and that is why I have Imhui pressing 
him of late to stay and liear me compsiny.” 

My Lonl spoke with such perfect frankness thsit his mother-in- 
law and hiilf-brothcr and sister coidtl not help wondering what his 
meaning could l)c. The three last-named persons often held little 
conspiracies together, and eaUallcd or grumhlc<l against the head 
of the house. When he adopted that fnuik tone, there was no 
fathoming his meaning; often it wouhl not he discovered until 
months had itassed. lie did not siy, “This is true,” Imt, “I mean 
that this statement should Iw accepted and believed in my family.” 
It was then a thing coiiveniie, that my Lonl (Jastlewoisl had a laud- 
ahle desire to cultivat«t the donu’stic affections, and to educate, 
amuse, and improve his young relative; and that he had tiiken a 
great fancy to the lad, and wished that Harry should stay for some 
time near his Lordship. 

“What is Castlewood’s g:ime nowt” asked William of his 
mother and sister as they disajipeiired into the corridors. “ Stop ! 
by George, I have it! ” 

“What, William 1” 

“ lie intends to get him to play, and to win the Virginia estate 
l«ek from him. That’s what it is! ” 

“ But the liul has not got the Virginia cstafts to pay, if he loscjs,” 
remarks mamma. 

“ If my brother has not some scdieme in vicav, may I Ik*-” 

“ Hush ! Of course he 1ms a sehciiie in view. But what is it?” 

“He can’t mean Maria—Maria is iis old as Harry’s mother,” 
muses Mr. William. 

“Pooh! with her old faixs ami sandy hair and frecklcal skin! 
Impossible ! ” cries Lsidy Fanny, with somewhat of a sigh. 

“Of course, your Ladyship ha«l a fancy for the Irocpwis, bw! ” 
cried mamma. 

“I trust I know my station and duty better, madam! If I 
had like<l him, that is no reason why I shoidd marry him. Your 
Ladyship hath taught me as much as that.” 

“ My Lady Fanny ! ” 

“I am sure yon married our pajMi without liking him. You 
have told me so a thousand times! ” 

“And if you did not love our father la:forc marriage, you 
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certainly did not fall in lore with him afterwards,” broke in Mr. 
William, with a laugh. “ Fan and I remember how our honoured 
parents used to figljt. Don’t ns. Fan 1 And our brother Esmond 
kept the peace.” 

“ Don’t recall those dreadful low scenes, William! ” cries 
mamma. " When your father took too much drink, ho was like a 
madman; and his conduct shoidd be a warning to you, sir, who 
arc fond of the same horrid practice.” 

“I am sure, iniulam, you were not much the happier for 
marrying the man you did not like, and your Ladyship’s title hath 
brought very little along with it,” whimpcreil out Lady Fanny. 
“ What is the use of a coronet with the jointure of a tradesman’s 
wife ? how many of them are richer than we are! There is come 
lately to live in our Scpiarc, at Kensington, a grocer’s widow from 
London Bridge, whose daughters have three gowns where I have 
one; and who, though they are waited on but by a man and a 
couple of maids, I know Oit and drink a thousand times better 
than wc do, with our scraps of cold meat on our plate, and our 
grciit fluanting, trapesing, impudent, lazy lacqueys! ” 

“ He! he! glad I dine at the psilace, and not at home! ” said 
Mr. Will. (Mr. Will, through his aunt’s interest with Count 
Puffendorf, Groom of the Royal (and Serene Electoral) Powder- 
Closet, hiul one of the many small places at Court, that of Deputy 
Powder.) 

“Why shoidd I not be happy without any title except my 
own!” continued Lady Frances. “Many people arc. I daresay 
they arc even happy in America.” 

“ Yes! with a mother-in-law who is a perfect Turk and Tartar, 
for all I hear—with Indian war-whoops howling all .mmnd you; 
and with a danger of losing your scalp, or of being eat up by a 
wild Ijeast every time you went to church.” 

“ I wouldn’t go to church,” said Lady Fanny. 

“ You’d go with anylKxly who asked you. Fan! ” roared out 
Mr. Will: “ and so would old Maria, and so would any w'oman, 
that’s the fact.” And Will laughed at his own wit. 

“ Pniy, go<xl folks, what is all your merriment about 1 ” here 
asked Madam Bernstein, iieeping in on her relatives from the 
tatiestricd door which hsl into the gallery where their conversation 
was held. 

Will told her that his mother and sister had been having a 
fight (which was not a novelty, as Madam Bernstein knew), because 
Fanny wanteil to marry their cousin, the wild Indian, and my La<ly 
Countess would not let her. Fanny protested against this state¬ 
ment. Since the very first day when her mother had told her not 
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to Bpeak to the young gentleman, she had searcely exehangwl two 
wunis with him. She knew her station better. She did not want 
to be Bcali)etl by wild Indians, or ciit np by boara. 

Modajnc de Bernstein luokc«l puzsled. “ If lie is not ataying for 
you, for whom is he staying 1” she asked. “At the honsos to 
which he has been carric<l, you have taken ciire not to show iiim a 
woman that is not a fright or in the nursery ; and I think the boy 
is too prond to fall in love with a dairymaiil. Will.” 

“ Humph! That is a matter of tiiate, ma'am,” ssiys Mr. 
William, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Of Mr. William Esmond’s fciste, .as yon say; but not of 
yonder boy’s. The Esmonds of his grandtathcr’s nurture, sir, 
would not go a-courting in the kitehen.” 

“ Well, ma’am, every man to his taste, I say again. A fellow 
might go farther and fare worse than my brother’s B(‘rvants’-hall, and 
Itesides Fan, there’s only the maids or old Maria to choose from.” 

“ Maria! Imiiossible! ” And yet, as slie s]M)kc tlie very words, 
a sudden thought crossc<l Madam Bcmsban’s mind, that this elderly 
Oaiyiwo might have captivated her young Telcmachus. She called 
to mind half-a-<loscn instiinees in her own exiiericncc of young men 
who ha«l been infntuatc<l by ohl W'oinen. She rcinemlmrcd how 
fre<iucnt Harry Warrington’s alienees liml l)een of late—uliscmaw 
which she attributed to his love for field-sports. Sim rememlK-rcd 
how often, when he was alwent, Maria Esmond wiw away too. 
Walks in cool avenues, whisiicrings in garden temples, oi Imhiiid 
dipt hedges, casual siiueczes of the hand in twilight comdors, or 
sweet glances and ogles in meetings on the stairs,—a lively fancy, 
ail intimate knowleilgc of the world, very likely a considenible 
{icrsonal experience in early days, suggested all these iKwsibilitics 
ami chances to Madame dc BernsUun, just as she was saying that 
they were impossible. 

“IiniiosHible, ma’am! I don’t know," Will (amtinned. “ftly 
niothcr wanted Fan off him.” 

“Oh, your mother did warn Fanny off?” 

“ Certainly, my dear Baroness! ” 

“ Didn’t she 1 Didn’t she pinch Fanny’s arm black and blue ? 
Didn’t they fight about it 1 ” 

“ Nonsense, William ! For shame, William! ” cry lioth the 
implicated ladies in a breath. 

“ And now, since we have heanl how rich he is, iicrhaps it is 
sonr grapes, that is all. And now, since he is wanicd off the young 
i'inl, perhaps he is hunting the old one, that’s all. ImjKwsible! 
*’hy impossible ? You know old Lady Suffolk, ma’am ? ” 

“ William, how can you speak about Laily Suffolk to your aunt?” 
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A grin poHsed over the countenance of the young gentleman. 
“ Be(-.au8e Lmly Suffolk was a special favourite at Court 1 Well, 
other folks have BU(K;eeilc(l licr.” 

“ Sir! ” cries Mtulamc do Bernstein, who may have had her 
reasons to take offence. 

“ So they have, I ssiy; or who, pray, is my Lady Yarmouth 
now! And didn’t old Lady Suffolk go and fall in love with George 
Berkeley, and marry him when she was ever so old 1 Nay, ma’am, 
if I remember right—and we hoar a deal of town-talk at our fcihle 
—Harry Estridge went mad a1x)ut your Lsidyship when he was 
sumewhat rising twenty; and would have changed your name a 
third time if you wouhl but have let him.” 

This allusion to an iulvcntiirc of her own later days, which was, 
indeed, pretty notorious to all the world, dhl not anger Madame 
de Bernstein, like Will’s former hint al)out his aunt having l)cen a 
favourite at George the Second’s Court; but, on the contrary, set 
her in gcHsl humour. 

“yt u/ait,” she said, musing, as she phayed a pretty little haml 
on the table, and no doubt thinking aWit nuul young Harry 
Estridge; “ ’tis not imiM^ssible, William, that old folks and young 
folks, too, should ))lay the fool.” 

“But I csui’t imdcrstand a young fellow lieing in love with 
Mariii,” continued Mr. William, “ however he might lie with j//w, 
ma’am. That’s ofer »Ju)se, !is our French tutor used to stiy. You 
rcmcmlx!r the Count, ma’am ; he, he!—and so does Maria! ” 

“William!” 

“ Ami I daresay the Cotint rememlx'rs the Itastinado Castlewood 
had given to him. A confounded French dancing-miistcr calling 
himsidf a ixiunt, and daring to fall in love in our ffimily ! When¬ 
ever I want to make myself iimsnnmonly agnxiablc to old Miiria, 
I just say a few wonls of voo to her. She knows what I 

mean.” 

“ Have you abused her to your cousin, Harry Warrington 1 ” 
asked Mmlame de Bernstein. 

“ Well - I know she is always abusing me—and I have said my 
mind alxmt her,” said Will. 

“ 0 you idiot I ” crieil the old liuly. “ Who but a gaby ever 
spoke ill of a woman to her sweetheart! He will tell her everj’- 
thing, and they Ixith will hate you.” 

“ The very thing, ma’am! ” crieil Will, bursting into a great laugh. 
“ I had a sort of suspicion, you see, and two days ago, os we were 
riding together, I told Harry Warrington a bit of my mind alxnit 
Maria ; —why shouldn’t I, I say! She is always abusing me, ain’t 
she. Fan ! And your favourite tnmed as red as my plush waistcoat 
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—wondered how a gentleman could malign hie own llceli and 
hloud, and, trembling all over with nigc, said I wae no true 
Esmond.” 

“ Wliy didn’t you chastise him, sir, as my Lonl did tlie dancing- 
master ? ” cried Lady Casthiwood. 

"Well, mother,—you see tliat at qnartemtaft’ tlieni's two stiika 
nsal,” replie<l Mr. William; “ and my oiiinion is, that Harry War¬ 
rington can guard his own hciid uncommonly well. Pcrlnqis that is 
one of the reasons why I did not oiTer to treat my cousin to a caning. 
And now you say so, ma’am, I know he has told Maria. Slie has 
k'cn looking battle, murder, and sudden death at me ever since. All 
wliich shows-” and here he turned to his aunt. 

“ All which shows what 1 ” 

“ 'i’liat I think wo are on the right scent; and that we’ve found 
Maria—the old fox! ” And the iiigenuous youth here ela]i])cd his 
hand to his mouth, and giivc a loud halloo. 

How far had this i>retty intrigue gone 1 now was the question. 
Mr. Will said, tliat at her age, Maria would lie for <;ondiieting 
matters as rapidly as jsissiblc, not having iiiueh time to lose. Then; 
was not a great deal of love lost ladAveeii Will ami his half-sister. 

Who would sift the matter to the liottom 1 Scolding one jairty 
iir the other was of no avail, 'riircats only scn'c to aggiivvate imople 
in such cases. “ I never was in danger but once, young people,” 
said Madame de Bernstein, “and I think that was because my ]MKir 
mother contradicted me. If this Isiy is like otlu'rs of his tiunily, the 
more we ojiposc him, the more enti teha will 1«!; and we shall never 
get him out of his scnijie.” 

“Faith, ma’am, sujipose we leave him in it I” grumbled Will. 
“Old Maria and I don’t love each other tmi much, I gnint you; but 
an English carl’s daughter is gmsl enough for an Aimti icau tokieco- 
I'lantcr, when all is said and done.” 

Here his mother and sister bioke out. They would not hear of 
such a union. To which Will answered, “ You are like the dog in 
the manger. You don’t want the man yourself, Fanny-” 

“ / w.ant him, indeed ! ” cries Ijady Fanny, with a toss of her head. 

“'riien why grudge him to Maria 1 I think CastlewixMl wants 
her to have him.” 

“ Why grudge him to Maria, sir ? ” cried Madame do Bcnistoin, 
with great energy. “ Do you remember who the jioor Imy is, and 
what your house owes to his family ? His grandfather was the best 
friend your father ever hml, and gave up this estate, this title, this 
'■ciy castle, in which you are cons]iiring against the friendless Vir¬ 
ginian lad, that you and yours might profit by it. And the reward 
Ibr all this kindness is, that you all but shut the door on the chihl 
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when he knocks at it, and talk of marrying him to a silly elderly 
creature, who might bo his mother! He than't marry her.” 

“ The very thing we were saying and thinking, my dear Bar¬ 
oness ! ” interi)osc8 liody Castlewood. “ Our psirt of the family is 
not eager almut the match, though my Lord and Maria may be.” 

“ You will like him for yourself, now that you hear he is rich— 
and may be richer, young people, mind you that,” cried Madam 
Beatrix, turning upon the other women. 

“ Mr. Warrington may be ever so rich, madam, but there is no 
nec«l why your liulyship should perpetually remind us that we are 
poor,” broke in Lsuly Castlewood, with some spirit. “At least 
there is very little disparity in Fanny’s age and Mr. Harry’s; and 
you surely will be the last to say that a lady of our name and 
family is not good enough for any gentleman born in Virginia or 
elsewhere.” 

“Let Fanny take an English gentleman, Countess, not an 
American. With such a name and such a mother to help her, and 
with all her good looks and accomplishments, sure she c<an’t fail 
of finding a man w'orthy of her. But from what I know about the 
daughters of this house, and what I imagine about our young cousin, 
1 am c.crtain tlmt no happy match could bo made Ixstwceu them.” 

“ What d(K>8 my aunt know almut me 1 ” asked Lady Fanny, 
turning very red. 

“Only your temper, my dear. You don’t suppose that I 
believe all the tittle-tattle and scandal which one cannot help 
hearing in town 1 But the tem])cr and early education are sufficient 
Only fancy one of you condemned to leave St James’s and the Mall, 
and live in a plantiitiou surrounded by savages! You woidd die of 
eHHiti, or worry your husband’s life out with your ill-humour. You 
arc ijorn, ladies, to ornament Courts—not wigwams. Let this latl 
go back to his wilderness with a wife who is suitcil to him.” 

The other two ladies declared in a breath that, for their parts, 
they desired no better, and, after a few more words, went on their 
way, while Miulatne do Bernstein, lifting up her brp«itried door, 
retired into her own chamber. She saw all the scheme now; she 
admired the ways of women, calling a score of little circumstances 
bock to mind. She wondered at her own blindness during the last 
few days, and that she should not have perceived the rise and 
progress of this queer little intrigue. How for had it gone! was 
now the question. Was Harry’s passion of the serioiu and tragical 
sort, or a mere fire of straw which a day or two would bum out? 
How deeply was ho committed? She dreaded the strength of 
Harry’s passion, and the weakness of Maria’s. A woman of her 
age is so desiderate. Madam Bernstein may have thought, that she 
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will make any cfforta to soenre a lorrr. Scaudal, kili! She will 
retire and he a princesa in Virginia, and leave the folks in Knghuid 
to talk as much scandal ns they choose. 

Is there always, then, one thing which wonien do not tell In 
one another, and about which they agri-e to deceive each other ! 
I>aes the coneciilment arise from deceit or modesty! A man, ns 
soon as ho feels an inclination fur one of the other sex, seeks for a 
fnend of his own to whom he may im)iart the delightful intelligence. 
A woman (with more, or less skill) buries her secret away fiiim her 
kind. For days and weeks past, laul not this old Alaria madu bads 
of the whole house—Maria, the butt of the family I 

I forbear to go into too curious ini|uirics n'garding the Lady 
Maria’s antecedents. I have my own opinion nlsait Madam Itern- 
stein’s. A hinnlml years .ago jwoplc of the great world were not so 
straitlaced as they arc now, when everylxsly is gisid, pun', moral, 
iiKKlest; when there is no skeleton in anylKsly’s closi't; when tlaaii 
is no seheming; no slurring over of old stories; when no girl tries 
to sell herself for wealth, and no motluT alsds her. Suppose my 
Lilly Maria tries to make her little game, wherein is her Ladyship’s 
great eccentricity ? 

Oil these ]Kiinta no doubt the llaroness de I!ernst<‘in thought, as 
she communed with hcreelf in her jirivate apartment. 
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CHAPTER XVTII 

AN OLD STORY 

A S jiiy Laily CiistlowotMl and her son and dausliter passed 
thnni^li one door uf tlic saloon where they laid all l)een setited, 
^ niy Lonl Oiistlcwuod d(!parted hy another issue; and then the 
deinnre eyes looked u]) from the tiinilKinr-framo on which they had 
IHii'sisted hitlnn'to in examinin*' the inniMicnt vioh'ts and joni|nils. 
The eyes lo<ikcd up at Harry Warrington, wlio stcsMl at an ancestral 
imrtniit under the jrri'at fir(t]>1aec. He had gathered a great la'a]) 
of hinshes (those. Howiirs which hlooni so r.indy after jfi'ntlefolks’ 
spring-time), and with them ornamented his honest (!onnt(;nanee, 
his cheeks, his forohea4l, nay, his youthfid ears. 

“Why did you refuse t<j go with our aunt, cousin'?” asked the 
huly of the tambour-frame. 

“ Ikaxuise your Liulyship Imde me stay,” answm-eil the lad. 

“ [ hill you stiiy! La! child! What one says in fun, you 
Like in earnast! Are all you Virginian gentlcnum so oUseiinious as 
to tiling every idle word a lady siiys is a command? Virginia must 
ho a phsmiit country for our sex if it Ih> so ! ” 

“Yousjiid - when - when we walked in the terrace two ni.ghts 
since--oh Heaven!” erieil Harry, with a voice trcmhling with 
emotion. 

“ Ah, that sweet night, cousin 1 ” cries the TamlKiur-frame. 

“ Who —who when you gave me this rose from your own neck ” 
—roartnl out Harry, pulling suddenly a crumpled and de«‘ayed vege¬ 
table from his waistcoat—“which I will never jiart with- -with, no, 
hy heavens, whilst this heart continues b) Is'at! You said, ‘ Harry, 
if yorir aunt asks you to go away, you will go, ami if you go, you 

will for,get me.’. Didn’t you s:\y so?” 

“ All men forget! ” said the Virgin, with a sigh. 

“ In this irold 8<dfish e^amtry they may, eousiii, not in onrs,” 
ei>ntinnes Harry, yet in the ssune state of exaltation : “ I had mther 
have lost an arm almost than refusi'il the old lady. I tell you it 
went to my heart to say no to her, and she so kind to me, and who 

had been the means of intnslucing me to—to—oh Heaven!”- 

(Here a kick to an intervening spsiniel, which flies yelping from 
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l»^lbrc the fire, and a rapid advance on the Tanilanir-lramc.) “ r,iiok 
here, cousin! If you werc to hid me jump out of yonder wiinlow, 
I slumld do it; or munlcr, I shoidd ilo it.” 

“ Ija! but you ueeil not siiucczc one’s hami so, you silly child! ” 
remarks Mariiu 

“I can’t help it—we arc so in the soulli. Where my heart is, 
I can’t help spctiking my mind out, cousin and tjmi know where 
tliat heart is! Ever since that evening that i>h Heaven! I tell 
you I have hardly slept since—I want to ilo something- to <lis- 
tinguish myself—to lie ever so great. I wisli tlu^re was Giants, 
Maria, as I havcrca«l of in - in IsMiks, Hint I couhl go and liglit ’em. 
1 wisli you was in distress that I might liclji you, somehow. I wish 
you W'anted my blood, that I Jiiight spend every <lrop of it for you. 
And when you told me not to go with Mailam Ihirnstein— 

“ / tell thee, chihl 1 never.” 

“I thought you told me. You said you knew 1 iireferred my 
aunt to my cousin, and I s;iid tlien what 1 sjiy now, ‘ ]neomi«iral»le 
Maria! I prefer thee to all the women in the world and all the 
angels in Panulise— and I would go anywhere, were, it to dungeons, 
if yo)i ordered nu!! ’ And do you think 1 would not stay anywhere, 
when you only desired that I should bo near you!” he addetl, alter 
a moment’s pause. 

“Men always talk in that way—that is that is, I have heard 
So,” said the sjiinstcr, correcting herself; “for what should a 
country-bred woman know alsnit you creatures? When you are 
near us, they say you are all rajiturcs and flames and promises and 
I don’t know what; when you are away, you forget all alKiut us.” 

“Rut I think I never want to go away as long as J live,” 
groaned out the young man. “I have tired of many things; not 
hooks and that, I never earcil for study mueh, but giimes anti 
siiorts which I useil to Isj fond of when I was a Isty. Refore I 
siiw you, it Wits to Ixj a soldier I most desinMl; I tore my hair 
with rage when mj' )M»or ilear bmther went away instejol t>f me 
on that cx)>edition in which we lost him. Rut now, I only cjirt! 
for one thing in the world, ami ymi knoNv what tlnit is.” 

“ You silly child! don’t you know 1 am almost ohl enough to 

Ik; -j” 

“I know—I know! but what is that to me? Hasn’t your 

hr^-- well, never miml wht), some of ’em —toM me; stories ;igiuiist 

.'■on, and ilitlii’t thi*y show me the Family Riblt*, where all your 
names arc down, ami the dates t>f your birth ? ” 

“ The cowartls I W’ho tliil that ? ” cried out Lady Maria. 
“Dear Harry, tell me who did that? Wa.s it my mother-in-law, 
the grasping, odious, abandoned, brazen harpy ? l>o you know all 
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about her 1 How bIic nuirriwl my father in his cuiw—the horrid 
huBsey !—and-” 

“ Indeed it wasn’t Lady Castlcwood,” interposed the wondering 
Harry. 

“Then it was my aunt,” eontinued the infuriate lady. “A 
pretty moralist, indeed! A Bishop’s widow, forsooth, and I should 
like tf) know wluse widow Iwforc and afterwards. Why, Harry, 
slic intrigued with the Pretender, and with the Court of Hanover, 
and, I daresay, wo\dd with the Court of Rome and the Sultan of 
Turkey if she had hiid the means. Do you know who her second 
husiKind wius? A creature who-” 

“ But our aunt never spoke a word agtdnst yon,” Inokc in 
Harry, more and more aniiizcd at the nymph’s vehemence. 

SluHtluicked her anger. In the imiuisitivc countenance opjKwite 
ttj her she thought she read some alarm as to tlie temper which 
she was exhibiting. 

“ Well, well! I am a fool,” she Siiid. “ I want thee to think 
well of me, Harry! ” 

A hand is somehow put <mt and seized and, no doubt, kissed 
by the rapturous youtli. “Angel!” ho cries, looking into her 
face with his eager honest •'yes. 

'I’wo lish-iHiols irnidiate<l by a pjiir of stars would ind kindle 
to gre-iiter warmth than did those elderly orlw into which Harry 
poured his gsize. Nevertheless, he plunged into their blue dejdhs, 
and fancicMl he saw heaven in their calm brightness. So that silly 
dog (of whom i'Esop or the Spelling-lwok used to tell >is in youth) 
l)eheld a l)cef-bone in the jMuid, and snajjped at it, and lost the 
becf-lxme he Wiis ciurying. Oh, alwnnl cur I He Siiw the bcef- 
1 x 1110 in his own mouth relhx-ted in the trcsicherous ixiol, which 
dimphxl, I (hiresiiy, with ever so many smiles, coolly sucked up 
the meat, and returned tii its usual placidity. Ah I what a heaj) 
of wrecik lies beneath some of those (puet surfaces I What treasures 
we have dnipixxl into them! What chased golden dishes, what 
precious jewels of love, what Ixines alter Ixmes, and sweetest 
heart’s Hash! Du not some vert/ faithful and unlneky dogs jump 
in Ixxlily, when they are swallowed up heads and tails entirely] 
When some women come to lx; dratffjeil, it is a marvel what will 
be found in the depths of them. Cnx<ete, anies! Have a care how 
ye lap that waUw. What do they want with us, the mischievous 
siren sluts ] A grecn-eytxl Naiad never rests until she has inveigleil 
a fellow uiiiler the water; she sings after him, she dances after 
him; she winds round him, glittering tortuously ; she warbles and 
whi8ix;r8 dainty secrets at his cheek, she kisses his feet, she leers 
at him from out of her rushes: all her beds sigh out, “ Come, 
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sweet yonth! Hither, liitlicr, rosy Hyhw! ” Top {pies Itylas. 
(Surely the fable is renewe<l fur ever ami ever ?) Has bis 
eaptivator any i)leasmc? Doth she take any aeeount of him I 
No mure than a tishcniian landing; at llri{;htim (bx's of one out 
of a iiumlrc<l thousand herriu';s. . . . The last time Ulysses rowed 
by the Sirens’ bank, he and his men did not eare thou{,di a wlmle 
shoal of them were singino and eonibing their longest hs-ks. Young 
Telemafdum was for jumping overWanl: but the tough old en'W 
hehl the silly lawliiig lad. They were deaf, and could not hear 
his Iwwling nor the sea-uym))hs’ singing. They w«Te dim of 
sight, and did not see bow lovely the witches were. 'I'he 
stale, old, h-ering witches! Away with ye! I «laresiiy you 
have painbMl your cheeks by this time; your wndchetl old songs 
are as out of fashion as Mo»irt, and it is all false hair you are 
eoiidting! 

In the last sentence yon sei* Lector Renevolus and Seriptor 
Disdissimns figure as tough old Ulyss«*s and his tough old lliKit- 
swaiii, who do not care a (juid of toUjeco for any Siren at Sin'iis’ 
Point; but Harry Warrington is green Telemaehus, who, U; sure, 
was very unlike the soft youth in th<! gmtd Hishop of Uambniy’s 
twaddling story. He does not see that the siren jiaints the hislu's 
from under which she ogles him; will ])ut by into a Imx when she 
h.as done the ringlets into which she would inveigle him : and if she 
eats him, .os she ])ro]M>scs to do, will crunch his liones with a new 
set of grinders just from the (hailist’s, and warranted for mastica¬ 
tion. The song is not stale to Harry Warrington, nctr the voici: 
er;ieke«l or out of tunc that sings it. lint but Oh, ilear me, 
Ilrother Rimtswidn ! Don’t you reniemiMT how jile.'isant the o]H!ra 
w.as when we first hcanl it] “(Josi fan tutti” was its name— 
Moziirt’s music. Now, I daresay, they have other words, and 
other mush;, and other 8ing(;rs and tiddlers, and another grciit emwd 
in the jut. Well, well, “Cosi fan tutti” is still u|ion the bills, 
ami they arc going on singing it over and over and over. 

Any man or woman with a jHiiinyworth of bniins, or the like 
precious amount of ]K'rsnii.al experience, or who luis rc:id' a novel 
IsTore, must, when Harry ]mlled out those fadisl vegetables just 
now, have gone olf into a digression of his own, as the writer con 
fesscs for himself he was diverging whilst he has Iweii writing tin; 
last brace of ])arugraiihs. If he sws a |)air of lovers whispering in 
a giinlen alley' or the embrasure of a wimlow, or a jsiir of glances 
abot across the nsun fram Jenny to the artless J(;ssamy, he falls to 
intising on furm(;r days when, tS:c. &c. These things follow Cijeh 
other by a general law, wbi«'h is not as old as the hills, to Ikj sure, 
but as old as the ]ico]tlc w'ho walk up and down them. Wlien, 1 
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Bay, a lad pulls a bunch of amputated and now decomposing greens 
from his bnuist and falls to kissing it, what is the use of saying 
much more 1 As well tell the market-gardener’s lume from whom 
the Blip-rf)se was Ismght -the waterings, clippings, trimmings, 
manurings the pla?it has undergone—as tell how Ilany Warrington 
came by it. Rose, elle a vir.u ce gne vii’ent les roses, luis been 
trimmed, hiis Iwen watered, h:ui 1)een potted, has been sticked, 
hiis Uicn cut, worn, given away, transterred to yonder Iwy’a i)ocket- 
book and bosom, according to the laws and fate apiiertaining to 
roses. 

And how came Maria to give it to Harry 1 And how did he 
come to want it and to prise it so passionately when he gut the bit 
of rubbish 1 Is not one story as stole as the other 1 Are lutt they 
all alike 1 What is the use, I Siiy, of telling them over and over 1 
Harry values that rose Ihmsiusc Maria has ogled him in the old way; 
bccuu.se she has hapi)cuc<l to meet him in the garden in the uhl 
way; Ixscause he has faikeii her hand in the ohl way; Iweause they 
have whispered to one another Isdiind the old curtain (the gaping 
old rag, as if cverybmly could not peep through it!); l)e<yiu8e, in 
this delicious wciithcr, they have hap])eued to be early risers and go 
into the jsvrk; beciiuse dear (husly Jenkins in the village hapiieued 
to have a Ixul knee, and my Ijiuly Maria went to rea<l to her, and 
g.ive her calves’-foot .jelly, and liecausc somebody, of course, must 
carry the liaskct. Whole (diapters might have been written to 
chnmiclo all these circnimstaiiccs, but a gum tion ? The iiuiulents 
of life, aud love-making especially, I Isdievc to rcs«unble ea<‘h other 
so much, that I am surpristsl, gentlemen aud hulies, you rend novels 
any mom. Psha! Of course that rose in yo\mg Harry’s ]KM;ket- 
Itook had grown, and luul budde<l, and luul bloomed, and was now' 
rotting, like other roses. I sup]H)sc you will want me to say that 
the young fool kiswMl it next 1 Of coun«! he kissed it. What w’crc 
lips ma4le for, pray, but for smiling and simpering, and (possibly) 
humbugging, and kissing, ami o])euing to remvc muttun-ehoi)s, 
cigars, ami so forth. I (‘aniiot write this {lart of the story of our 
Virginians, iKteausc Harry did not dam to write it himself to any¬ 
body at home, because, if he wmte any letters to Maria (which, of 
course, he did, as they wem in the same house, and might meet 
each other ns much sis they liked), they w'ero destroyed; lieeause 
he aftcrwanls ehixse to be very silent alxmt the story, and wc can’t 
have it from her ladyship, who never told the tnith nlx>nt any¬ 
thing. But ciii (totio ? I ssiy again. What is the goixl of telling 
the story 1 My gentle msuler, take your story: take mine. To¬ 
morrow it shall lie Miss Fanny’s, who is just Wtilking away with 
her dull to the sidioulroom and the governess (poor victim! she has 
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a version of it in her «k'sk): anil next ilay it shall In' Rally's, who 
is bawlinji out on tlic stairs for his botth'. 

Maria ini^lit like to have ami exereise iiower over the yonii}; 
Virj'inian; but she iliil not want that Harry sboulil iinarrel wilb 
his aunt for her sake, or that Mailaine de Rernstein sbonltl In* 
anjjry with her. Harry was not the Ronl of Vir<finia yet; he was 
only the Prince, and the Queen niiu'ht marry ami have other 
IMiiccs, ami the laws of ]>riinu<'eniture mi^ht not Im; established in 
Virginia, ipi'en mvnit el/e I My Isird her brother and she had 
oxelian;'eil no words at all alxnit tlie delicate business. Rut they 
understood each other, and the Earl had a way of nmlerstamlin*' 
thin<{s without ajHiakiii}'. He knew his Maria perfectly well; in 
the course of a life of which not a little had been sismt in her 
brother’s company and under his roof, Maria’s disiiosition, ways, 
tricks, faults, had come to lie js-rfectly understood by the head of 
the family : and she would find her little schemes checked or aided 
by him, as to bis Lordship scemcil ^ood, and without need of any 
woiils between them, 'rims three days before, when she happened 
to 1ki goini; to see that pisir dear olil (ioimIv, who was ill with tlie 
sore knee in the vilbiiie (and when I fairy Warriiifdon ha]ipeiied to 
be walkin;; behind the <‘111^ on the ;;reen too), my Lord with his 
dofis alxiut him, and his frardener walking after him, cinssitl the 
court just as liudy Maria was trip]iintt to the ^ale-house- and 
his Lordship called his sister, and said ; “ Alolly, you are Koin^ 
to see (foody .lenkins. Von are a charitable soul, niy dear, 
(live (fammer Jenkins this half-crown for me unless onr cousin 
Warrington has already .ifiven her money. A pleasant walk to you. 
Is*t her want for nothin;;.” And at supfsT, my Lord asked Mr. 
Warrin;;ton many ipieslions about the poor in Vir;riuia and the 
means of maint.ainin;' tbein, to wbicli the yoiin;; Kf'ntleman ;;ave the 
Ix'st answers he mi;'lit. His Lordsliip wi.slied that in the old 
country there were no more jsior jieople than in (be new; and re 
coniniended Harry to visit the ](oor and jieople of every «ic"ree, 
indeed hieh and low in the country to hsik at the a;:ricnlture, in 
the city at the manufactures and nimiii'ipal institutions—to which 
islifyiii" advice Harry acceiled with iK'comin;' nifslesty and few 
words, and Madam Rernsti'in nmldcd ajiproval over her jiieipiet 
with the chaplain. Next day Harry was in my Lord’s ju.stice- 
room ; the next day be was out ever so Ion;; with my Lonl on the 
farm—and comin;' home, what dis*s my Lord do, but look in on a 
sick tenant ? I think Lady Maria was out on that d.ay, t<st; she 
hail bemi rcadin;; ;;o(m 1 Isioks to that jsior dear (foody .Jenkins, 
thorn'll I don’t suj>iK»sc Madam Rernstein ever thouii;ht of asking; 
alsait her niece. 
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•• Castlrwood, Hampsiiirb, Eroland ; Avigtui 5, 1757. 

“ My dear Mountain, —At first, as I wrote, I did not like 
Castlcwood, nor my cousins there, iwy much. Now, I am used to 
their ways, and we l)Cgin to understond each other much better. 
Witli my duty to my mother, tell her, I hojie, that considering her 
Ladyship’s great kindness to me. Madam Esmond will lie rcconcile«l 
to licr half-sister, tl>e Banmcjw tie Bernstein. Tlie Baroness, you 
know, Wiis my Gnindimimma’s daughter by her first husband. Lord 
(Jiistlewood (only OraniiiNi]>a retilly was the real Lord); however, 
tliat wiuj not his, tlnit is the other Lord CastlewotKl’s fault, you 
know, iind ho wtis very kind to Grandpapa, who always sixike most 
kindly of liim to us n» you know, 

“ Miuhiine the Baroness Bernstein first married a clergyman. 
Reverend Mr. Tiisher, who was so learned and yootl, ami such a 
favonrib; of His Miijcsty, iis was my atint, too, that he was made a 
Iiisho/y>. Wlicn he tlietl. Our yracions Kimj continueil his friend¬ 
ship to my aunt; wlio miirrictl a Hanoverian nobleman, who occu- 
piiiil a pfwt at the Court—anil I believe left the Btironcss very rich. 
My (Miusin, my Loril Ciistlewooil, tohl me so mncli about lier, and I 
uin sure / have fonnd fnuu her the greatest kimlness and atlration. 

“ Tlic (I )owiger) Countess Castlewcnsl and my itoiisins Will ami 
Liuly Fanny have l)een described per hist, tlmt went by the Fal¬ 
mouth piieket on the 20th ult. The hulira are not changeil since 
(hen. Me anil Cousin Will are very gissl friends. We have nsle 
nut a good deal. We have hail some fiimous cocking mati-hes at 
Hampton and Wintmi. My cousin is a sharp Hade, but I think 
I have shown him that wo in Virginia know a thing or two. 
Reverend Mr. Sampson, chaplain of the famaly, most excellent 
preacher, without any biygatry. 

“ The kindne.ss of my cousin the Earl improves every day, and by 
next year’s shi[> I hoiu; my mother will send his Isnilship some of our 
Ixjst roll tokieeo (for tennants) and hamms. He is most eharataUe 
to the ]S)or. His sister, L.aily Maria, equally so. She sits for hours 
muling i/oihI honks to the sick ; she is most bclovcil in the village.” 

“ Nonsense! ” said a lady b) whom Harry submitted his 
precious manuscript. “ Why do you flatter me, cousin 1 ” 

“You are bclovcil in the village and out of it,” said Harry, 
with a knowing emphasis, “ and I have flatterml you, as you call 
it, a little more still, further on.” 

“ There is a sick old woman there, whom Madam &niond would 
like, a most ntliijious, gisHl old lady. 

“ Lady Maria goes very often to read to her; which, she says. 
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gives her comfort But tliough her Ladyship Imth tlie swocti-st 
voice, both in sji&ikinff and shujeinff (she jdays the clmrch organ, 
and singes there moat beauti/nUij), I canm»t think (lainnier Jenkins 
cjin have any comfort from it, being very deaf, l»y reason of lier 
great age. She has her memory perfectly, however, and rememlM'rs 
wlicii my honoured Grandmother Ibiehcl Liidy CastlewoiHl lived 
hero. She says, my Grandmotlier was the best woman in the 
whole world, gave her a cow when she was marriisl, and cured her 
linslxind, Gatter Jenkins, of the rolleefn, whieh he used to have very 
liiid. I Bujiposc it was with the Tills and Drops whieh my lionoml 
Mother put up in my ho.\es, when I left tlear Virginia. Having 
never liccn ill since, have had no use for the pills. ({uiuImi hath, 
eating and drinking a great deal too much in the Servants’ Hall. 
Tlie next angel to my Gninduiother (N.ll I think I sjielt ani/rt 
wning iier last). Gammer Jenkins says, is Lady Maria, who sends 
her duty to her Aunt in V'irginia, and rcmcmlsws her, and my 
(frandiaiiHi and Gnindmama wlicn they were in Europe, and she 
was a little girl. You know they have Gntndiiapa’s picture liere, 
and I live in the very nsims whieh he had, and which are to Is; 
called mine, my Isjrd (lastlewisid says. 

“ Having no more to say, at present, I close with Is'st love and 
duty to my honoured Mother, and with resis'cts to Mr. Dempster, 
and a kiss for Fanny, and kind remembrances to Dhl GiiiulNt, 
Nathan, Old and Young Dinah, and the ])ointer <log and Slut, and 
all friends, from their well-wisher, 

“IIknuy Esmo.ni) AVakkinoton. 

“Have wrote and sent )uy duty to my Dncle Warrington in 
Norfolk. No ainfer as yet.” 

“I ho]te the siielling is right, cousin 1” asked the author of the 
letter, from the critic to whom he showed it. 

“’Tis quite well enough sjadt for any is^rson of fashion,” 
answereil Lady Maria, who dhl not choose to lie exaiuimsl too 
'■l"s»;ly n*garding the orthography. 

“ One word, * Angel,’ I know I s|S!lt wi-ong in writing to my 
•nainina, but I have leanusl a way of s]ielling it right, now.” 

“And how is that, sirl” 

“ I think ’tis by looking at you, cou.sin ; ” saying which words, 
^Ir. Harry made her Ladyship a low Isuv, and a(a-oni|Kinie<l the 
1*"W by one of his best blushes, as if he were offering lier a Isiw' 
ami a liouquct. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

COiMTAlNlSG BOTH LOVli A\’n I.VCK 

AT tlio next inojil, wlion tlui family party aHsembled, there Wiw 
h\ not a trace of (liajtK^asiirc in Mmlanie ile Ilcrimb-iii’H connte- 
■* ^ nance, and lier beliavionr to all tlic conii»any, Harry included, 
waa perfectly kind and cordial. She praised the cook this time, 
declared the fricassee wiw excellent, and that there were no cels 
anywhi'i'e like tliosts in the Oastlewood nit aits; would not allow 
that till! will!! was corked, or hear of such cxtnivaf»ancc as oiM!nin.!; 
a IVesh bottle for a useless old woman like her; }{:ivc Madam 
Esmond Warrington, of Virginia, as her toast, when the new wine 
was biDujfht, and ho|M!d Marry had bi-()u;:ht away his mamma's 
permission to take Ixick an En<'lish wife with him. He did not 
reineinlier his grandmother; her, Miulame de Uernstein’s, dear 
mother i The llaromiss ainusml the comi»any with numerous stories 
of her mother, of her Is^auty and .i'inmIiicss, of lu>r hap]>inoss with 
her second husband, though the wife was so much older than Golonel 
Esmond. 'I'o see them tooethor was delightful, she had heard. 
Their attiu-hinent was celebrated all throu,;;h the conntr)'. To talk 
of dis|Kirity in niarriaj{es wius vain after that. My I^ady tlastlowood 
and her two children held their peace whilst Aradain Hernstoin 
prattled. Harry was enniptured, and Maria surprisiHl. Lonl Gastle- 
woisl was pu/.7.led to know what sudden freak or scheme had 
iwcasioned this priMlivious amiability on the part of his aunt; but 
dill not allow tlie sHolitest expression of solicitude or doubt to 
apiK'ar on his eountimance, which woi-e every mark of the mast 
perfect satisfiwtion. 

Tile JlaroiuWs omHl-humour infected the whole family; not one 
jicrsou at table eseapeil a j^ieious wonl from her. In reply to 
some compliment to Mr. Will, when that artless youth uttered an 
expression of satisfaction and surprise at his aunt’s behaviour, she 
frankly said: “ Conqilimentary, my dear! Of course I am. I 
want to make nj) with you fiir having lieen exeecdinoly mile to 
cvcrybisly this mornino. Wheu I was a child, and my father and 
mother were alive, and lived here, I remember I usisi to adoitt 
exactly the same ladiaviour. If I had been naughty in the morning, 
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I nac<l to try and coax niy ]>arcnta at iiijilit. I rcmcnilK'r in tliis 
very room, at tliia very fciblc—oh, ever so many hiiinlred years aeo! 
—HO coaxing my fatlicr, and mother, and your gramHaliier, Harry 
Rsiiiond ; and tJiere wem e«ds for 8n))i>er, as \vc Jiavt! had tlieni lii- 
iiiglit, and it was that dish of collared eels whicli hroiiglit the cir- 
cumst-inco biick to my mind. I had Ishmi jiistas waywanl that day, 
when I was Kcven years old, as I am to-day, when I am Hev«‘n1y, 
anil so I confess my sins, and ask to he forgiven, lik<“ a gmsl girl.” 

“I .absolve your Ladyship,” crit'd tlu; chajilain, who made one 
of the jMirty. 

“Rut your reverence does not know how cross and iil-tcm|N>red 
1 Wiis. I s<’olded my Bister GasthiWoml: I scohleil her children, 
I boxed Harry Esmond’s cal's; and all iN-eause he would not go 
with me to Tunbridge Wells.” 

“Rut I will go, madam; I will ride with you with all the 
pleasure in life,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“You si‘c, Mr. C'hn)ilain, what good dutiful ehildri'ii they all 
arc. ’Twas I .alone who was cross and peevish. Oh, it was cruel 
of me to treat them so! Maria, I ask your pardon, my dear." 

“ Sure, madam, you have dom; me no wrong,” says M.iria, to 
the humble su])]>liant. 

“Indewl, I have, a very great wrong, I'liild! Reeause I was 
Weary of myself, T tohl you that your eomjKUiy would be wearisome 
to me. You ottered to come with me to Tuubridgt', and I rudely 
refused you.” 

“Nay, ma’am, if you were sick, and my presence anuoyetl 
you—. ” 

“Rut it will not annoy me ! You were most kind to say you 
W'oiild come. I do, of all things, beg, pray, entreat, implore, eom- 
luaiul that you will come.” 

My I.ord tilleil himself a glass, and si])])ed it. Most nlleily 
unconscious did bis Lordship look. then, was the meaning 

of the jirevious comedy. 

“Anything which can give my aunt jileasurc, I am sni-e, will 
delight mo,” said Maria, trying to hxik as liajtity as jiossible. 

“You must come and stay with me, my dear, and 1 jtromise t<» 
gmsl and good-humoured. My dear Lord, you will sjiare your 
»‘i=*tnr to me 1 ” 

“Lady Mari.a Esmond is quite of .age to judge for lierself about 
cuch a matter,” s.aid his Lordshi]), with .a Ikiw. “ If any of us can 
w of use to you, madam, you sure ought to command us.” Which 
«‘ntence, twing interpreted, no doubt meant, “ Rlagiie take the old 
'foinan! She is taking M.aria .away in order to s<-parate her fri>m 
this young Virginian.” 
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“ Oil, Tiinbridgo will lie delightful! ” sighed Lady Maria. 

“ Mr. Sainiison will go and see Goody Jones for you,” my Lord 
exmtiniieil. 

Harry drew pietures with his finger on the table. What delights 
had he not liccu siieculating on ? What walks, w’hat rides, what 
interminable cuiiTcrsations, what delieious shrublK'ries and sweet 
sciiucstercd summer-houses, what iioring over music-books, what 
moonlight, what billing and cooing, had he not imagined! Yea, 
the day Wiis eoming. They were all dc|Kvrting—my Ijady Castle- 
wood to her friends, Miulam Bernstein to her waters—and he W'as 
to lie left alone with his divine eharmcr—alone with her and un- 
uttcndile riipture! The thought of the pleasure wsis maddening. 
That these ]>e<>ple were all going away. That he Ava.s to be left ti> 
enjoy that hcavmi—to sit at the feet of that angel and kiss the hem 
of that white ndie. 0 Gmls ! ’twas too great blLss to bo real! 
“ I knew it (iouldn’t lie,” thought poor Harry. “ I knew something 
would hapism to take her from me.” 

“ But you will ride with us to Tunbridge, nephew Warrington 1 
and keep us from the highwaymen 1 ” said Madame tie Bernstein. 

Harry Warrington hope^l the company di<l not see how red he 
grew. He tried to ki*ep his voice calm and without tremor. Yes, 
he would ride with their Ltulyships, and he was sure they need fear 
no danger. Danger! Harry fidt he would rather like danger than 
not. He would slay ten thuus:ind highwaymen if they approacheil 
his mistnis.s’s coach. At lea.st, ho wouhl ride by that eiKich, and 
now and again see her eyes at the window. He might not apeak 
to her; but he should lie near her. He should press the blessetl 
hand at the inn at night, and feel it re|)osiiig on his as ho led her 
to the carriage at morning. They would Iks two wludc days going 
to Tunbridge, ami one day or tw'o he might stay there. Is not the 
poor wretch who is left for execution at Newgate thankful for even 
two or three days of respite! 

You see, we have only imlicatisl, we have not chosen to de¬ 
scribe, at lenglli, Mr. Harry Warrington’s condition, or that utter 
dejith of imlH>cility into wliich the poor young wreb'h was now 
plunged. Some boys have the complaint of love favourably and 
gently. Others, when they get the fever, arc sick unto death with 
it; or, recovering, carry the marks of the malady down with them 
to the grave, or to remotest old age. I say, it is not fair to take 
down a young fellow’s words when he is raging in that delirium. 
Supiiose he is in love with a woman twice as old as himself; have 
we not all reml of the young gentleman who committed suicide in 
cousequenct! of his fatal piission for Mademoiselle Ninon dc I’Enclos 
who turnerl out to Iw his grandmother ? Sup})ose thou art making 
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an asH of thyself, young Harry Warrington, of Virginia ! are there 
not people in England who lieehaw tool Kick and alnise him, you 
wlm have never brayed ; but bciir with him, all honest fellow-eanlo- 
l)hagi: long-eared messmates, rci’ognisc a brother donkey! 

“You will stay with us for a day or two at the Wells,” Madam 
llernsteiu continued. “Ymi will see us jmt into our hslgings. 
Then you can return to CastlcwiKul and the itiirtridge-slnM)ting, and 
all the line things which you and my Ltml arc to study logetln>r.” 

Harry liowed an aciniieseence. A whole week of heaven ! Life 
was not dtogtdher a bhmk, then. 

“And as there is sure to be jdeiity of eom]Ktn,y at tin' Wells, I 
sliall 1x1 able to jircscnt ytni,” the la<ly giin ionsly added. 

“Oomixiuy! ah! I shan’t need «-om|iimy,” sighed out Marry. 
"1 moan that I shall lx; quite contented in the company of you two 
ladies,” he added eagerly; and no doubt Mr. Will wondered at his 
cousin’s ttwte. 

As this Wiis to be the bust night of Cousin Harry’s )>rcscnt visit 
to Castlcwmxl, (.Vmsiii Will snggesti-d that he, and his lievcrencc, 
and Warrington should meet at the ijuarters of the lattiw and make 
nil accounts, to which priwess, Harry, being a considerable winner 
ill his play ti'ansaetions with the two gentlemen, had no object ion. 
Accoiilingly, when the ladies retired for the night, and my Tsird 
withdrew—as his custom was—to his own apartments, the tliree 
gentlemen all found themselves assembled in Mr. Harry's little 
riKiiii before the punch-bowl which was Will's usual midnight 
coinjianion. 

lint Will’s metlnxl of settling accounts was by pnalucing a 
couple of fresh jiacks of eanls, ami otfering to submit Harry’s delit 
to the. ])roccss of Iteing doubled or ;ici|uitted. The |MMir cha])lain 
had no more ready I’lish than liord (Aisllcwood’s younger brother. 
Harry Warrington wanted to win the money of neither. Would he. 
give pain to the brother of his adored Mari.a, or allow any one of 
h'T near kinsfolk to tax him with any want of generosity or forbear- 
■nice? He was ready to give them their revenge, as the gentlemen 
proposed. Uj) to midnight he would play with them for what 
“takes they <diose to name. And so they set to work, and the dice- 
b>x was rattled and the canls shutHed and dealt. 

A cry likely he did not think alsmt the canls at all. Very 
likely he was thinking:—“At this moment, my belovcil fine is 
*‘itting with her beauteous gohlen locks outspreml umler the. fingers 
"f her maid. Hajipy maid I Now she is on her knee,a, the. saintcfl 
'•reature, aildressing prayers to that heaven which is the alxxle of 
®"'gcl8 like her. Now she has sunk to rest beliiml her flamask 
^'"'tains. 0 bless, bless her!” “You double us all round? I 
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■will tiikc a card upon each of my two. Thank you, that will do- 
a ten—now, mion the other, a queen,—two natural vingt-ct-uns, 
and as you doublcil us you owe me so and so.” 

I imagine volleys of oatlis from Mr. William, and brisk pattering 
of imprc(;ations from his RevereiUHs, at the young Virginian’s luck. 
Ho won Iswausc he did not want to win. Fortune, that Jiotoriously 
eisiucttish jiule, (tamo to him, l>eeansc he was thinking of another 
uympli, who ])ossil)1y was sis fickle. Will and the chaplain may 
have ])layed against him, solicitous constantly to increase their 
stiikits, and HU)(pusing that tlic wealthy Virginian wisiicd to hd 
th(!m recover all tiicir losings. Hut this Wiis hy no means Harry 
Warrington’s notion. When he was at home ho had taken a fsirt 
in scents of siuth games as these (wlierehy avc may Iks led to supisostt 
that he kttpt many little cireumstamtes (sf his life mum from his 
liuly mother), and had htarned to jslay and pay. And as he prac¬ 
tised fair ]>lay towards his friends, he c.xpesstcd it fnsm them in 
nsturii. 

“ 'I'lie luck d(Hts seem to Isc with me, cousin,” he said, in reply 
to some more oaths and growls of Will, “ and 1 am sure I do not 
want to press it; but you don’t supiMwe I am going to Ijc such a 
fool as to fling it away altogether ? I have (|uitc a Iwvap of your 
promises on iKii)er by this time. If we are to go on playing, let us 
liave the dollars on the table, if you ph'ase; or, if not the money, 
the worth of it.” 

“ Always the way with you rich men,” grumbled Will. “ Never 
lend (!xc<!pt on sisnirity -always win lK>cause you ans rich.” 

“ Faith, cousin, you have lieen of late for ever flinging my 
ri(?hes into my face. I have enough for iny wants and for my 
creditors.” 

“Oh that we could all say as much,” groaned the chaplain. 
“ How hap]>y we, and how happy the duns would Im ! What have 
we got to i)lay agsdnst our comiuororl There is my muv gown, 
Mr. Warrington. Will you set me five ])ieccB against it ? T have 
hut to piviu'h in stuff if I lose. Stop! I have a ‘Chrysostom,’ a 
‘ Foxe’s Martyre,’ a ‘ IJijker’s (‘hronu'lc,’ and a cow and her calf. 
What shall we set against these!” 

“ I will Is't one of Cousin Will’s notes for twenty iKSinds,” 
cried Mr. Warrington, jHXKlucing one of those (hM-uments. 

“ Or [ have my black mare, and will back her not against your 
honour’s mdes of hand, but ngiiinst ready money.” 

“ I have my horse. I will Ixiek my horse against you for fifty ! ’ 
bawls out Will. 

Harry t(H»k the offem of Indh gentlemen. In the course of t(>n 
minutes the horse and the black marc had both changed owners. 
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l^uisin William swore more liem-ly tliiiii ever. TIu' imrsoii daslieil 
Ills wig to the gnmmi, anti einiilutcil liis iinjiil in tint linnlness of 
Ilia uiijnrgiitions. Mr. Harry Warrington was i|nite etilni, and not 
lilt! least elatcil by his trinin|di. They had askeil him to play, iiiul 
he hail idiiycil. He knew he shonlil win. Oh bdoved shnnlK'iing 
angel! he thought, am 1 not suri‘ of vietory when yow tiiv kiinl to 
me? He was hxiking out from his wimlow towanls the easement 
on the ojiiHisite. side of the eoiirt, which he knew to 1»‘ hers. He 
hatl forgot about his victims and their groans, anil ill luck, ere they 
iTosscil the court. Under yonder brilliant flickering star, liehind 
yonder easement whore the lamp was burning faintly, was his joy, 
and heart and treasiu'c. 
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CHAPTER XX 

FACIUS DESCENSUS 

W HILST tho gfKxl oM Bishop of Caiuhniy, in liis romance 
lately meiitioncil, flcscril)cd tins disf'onsolatc condition of 
CalyiMX) at the departure of Ulysses, I forget whether he 
mentioned the, grief of (’alyimo’s hwly’s-maid on hiking leave of 
Odysseus’s own gentlenian. The menials must have wept together 
in the kiteheii preciiuds whilst the master and mistress took a 
last wild embniee in the drawing-room ; they must have hung round 
each other in the forc-eabin, whilst their ]>rincipals broke their 
hearts in the grand saloon. When the liell rang for the last time, 
and Ulysses’s mate liawleil, “Now ! any one for shore !” (lalypso 
and her female attendant must have Ixith walked over the same 
plank, with lieating hearts and streaming eyes; both must have 
wavinl iMH^ket-haiidkerehiefs (of far dillerent value and texture), as 
they shxid on the <|uay, to their friends on the departing vessel, 
whilst the iKMiplc on the land and the. crew crowding in the ship’s 
liows shoutwl, Ilip, hip, hu/.zay (or whatever may lx; the eiiuivaleiit 
Greek for the salutation) to all engageil on that voyage. But the 
jxiint to be remembered is, that if (,'aly[»so iir jmnmil «« consoler. 
Calypso’s maid nc. iHuimit se rovsoter non They had to 

walk the same ]ilank of grief, and feel tho same pang of se{ianitinn ; 
on their return home, they might not use jKX'kct-handken-hiefs of 
the same texture and value, but the tears, no doubt, wen- as salt 
and ])lentiful which one shetl in her marble halls, and the other 
pounxl forth in the servants’ ditto. 

Not only did Harry Warrington leave Chistlewoixl a victim to 
love, but Gumlx) (putted the same premises a prey to the same 
delightful iKission. His wit, aeeomplishmcnts, good-humour, his 
skill in daiieing, (wkery, and music, had endeared liim to the whole 
female domestic ein-le. Morn than one of the men might be jealous 
of him, but the, hulics all were with him. There was no smrh 
objection to the poor black men then in England as has obtained 
8in(?c among white-skinned people. Theirs was a condition not 
perha|)S of (npinlity, but they had a suiferamre and a certain 
grotcapie sympathy from all j and from women, no doubt, a kind* 
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ness much more generous. When Ledyunl nnd Park, in lilaek- 
inunshind, were pcrseeiiteil by the men, did tliey not find tlic bhn-k 
women and kiml to tlieiii ? Women are alwaya kind towarda 

our sex. What (mental) negr»ws do they not eherisli'l wl>at (moral) 
hunchbackR do they not adore! what le|X!ix, what idiota, wliat dull 
drirelleiR, what iiii88ha])en monstera (I aix'ak tiKiiratively) do they 
not fondle and euddlcl Gunilio w’as troaUnl by the women ua 
kindly as many jieoplc no Iwtter than himself; it waa only the 
men in the Bcrvants’ hall who rcjoii'(>d at the Vii^inian lad'a 
departure. I ahould like to sec him taking leave. I ahonld like to 
a«;e Molly, housemaid, stoiliiig to the terrace-gardena in the grey 
dawning to eull a wistful jawy. I should like to see Hetty, 
kibdienmaid, cutting ntf a thiek loek of her ehestnnt ringlets 
whieh she pro|Miscd to cxehange for a woolly token from young 
(himlM’s pate. Of eours*^ he said he was nynm jiroifftn'rs, 
a deseendant of AaliantMt kings. Tn (tatlnirin, CVtiinaiiglit, and 
other plaeea now inhahite<l by hereditary bondsmen, there miiat 
have Ix'cn vast niimlwix of theae laitent sovereigns in formi'r times, 
to judge from their dcseendants now extant. 

At the morning announct'd for Madame de Hornstt'in's <lep.artum, 
all the nunienais «loineaties of OastIcwisNl emwded nlMiiit the chMira 
and ]>a8aagcs, sonic to have a last glimpac of her Ijadyahip'a men 
and the faseinating Gumla), some to take l(‘ave of her Ladyship’s 
maid, all tn waylay the Haroncss and her nephew for iKirting fees, 
whieii it was the eustoin of that day largely to diatribute among 
household serr'ants. One and the other gave lilxiral gnituitii's tn 
the liveried society, to the gentlemen in bhu’k and mflles, and to 
the swarm of female attendants. Caatlewood was the home of the 
Haronoaa’s youth, and as for her honest Harry, who had nut only 
lived at free charges in the house, but had won horses and inonity- 
or promise’s of money—from his cousin and the unliurky chaplain, 
he was naturally of a generous turn, and felt that at this moment 
he ought nut to stint Ids liencvolent disiiosition. “ My mother, 1 
know,” he thought, “ will wish me to Iw lilxinil to all the retainers 
of the Esmond family.” So he scattered alxtiit his gold pieces to 
nght and left, and as if he had liecn as rich as Oumlxi announced 
him to be. There was no one who ramie near him but had a share 
111 his Ismnty. Fnmi the major-domo to the shoeblack, Mr. Harry 
had a iicacc-offcring for them all. To the grim housekeeper in her 
still-room, to the feeble old fiorter in his hxige he distributed some 
token of his remembrance. When a man is in love with one womiui 
m a family, it is astonishing how fond he liecomes of every person 
TOiuiectcd with it. He ingratiates himself with the maids; he in 
bland with the butler; he interests himself about the footman : he 
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runs on errands for the dan^hters; lie gives advice and lends money 
to the young sou at college; he jiats little dogs wliicli he would 
kick otherwise; he smiles at old stories which would make him 
break out in yawns, wcix) they uttered by any one but pajia; he 
drinks sweet jiort wine for which ho would curse the steward and 
the whole committee of a club; he bears even with the cantankerous 
old maiden aunt; he lieats time when darling little Funny peifonns 
her piece on the jiiano; and smiles when wicked lively little Bobby 
njiscts the ctilfee over his shirt. 

Harry Warrington, in his way, and aceording to the customs of 
that age, hiul for a brief time pist (by which I conclude that only 
for a brief time Inwl his love liecn declared and accepted) given to 
tlie Castlcwood family all these artless testimonies of his affection 
for one of them. Cousin Will should have won liack his money and 
weleoiue, or have won as much of Harry’s own as the lad could spare. 
Nevertheless, the lad, though a lover, Wiis shrewd, keen, and 
fond of H^wvt and fair play, and a judge of a good horse when he 
saw one. Having played for and won all the money whi(!h Will 
had, besides a great number of Mr. Esmond’s valuable autograjths, 
Harry Wiis very well i)leii«id to win Will’s brown horse—that very 
quiulruped which luul nearly jiushed him into the water on the 
first evening of his arrival at Oiistlewood. He had seen the home’s 
])crfurmancc often, and, in the midst of all his passion and romaiaie, 
was not sorry to lie possessed of such a sound, swift, woll-brwl 
huntiw and risnlster. When he luul giira.sl at the stars sn1ii(aently tm 
they shone over his mistress’s window, ami put her cjuallc t<i lied, 
he repaired to his own dormitory, and there, no doubt, thought of 
his Maria and his horse with youthful satisfaction, and how 
sweet it would Ire to have one }iillioned on the other, and to make 
the tour of all the island on such an animal with such a {lair of 
white arms round his waist. He fell aslee]> ruminating on these 
things, and meditating a million of blessings on his Mari.o, in whose 
comimny he was to luxuriate at hiast fur a week more. 

In the early muniiug poor Chaplain Sampson sent over his little 
bliuik nuire by the hands of his gnsmi, footman, and gardener, who 
wept and bestowed a grciit number of kisses on the beast’s white 
nose its he handed him over to Guinlro. GuuiIh) and his master 
were Isith atfecteil by the fellow’s sensibility; the negro servant 
showing his symiiathy by weeping, and Harry by producing a couple 
of guineas, with which he astonished and speetlily comforted the 
chaplain’s boy. Then Gumbo and the late groom led the beast 
away to the sbible, having cominands to bring him round with Mr. 
William’s horse after breakfast, at the hour when Madam Bernstein's 
civrriages were ordered. 
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So coiirteoiiB was he to his aunt, or so grateful for her dei)arturo, 
that the master of the house even made his ai)i)earanee at the morn¬ 
ing meal, in onler to take leave of his guests. The hidies and the 
chaplain were present—the only member of the fiunily al>sent was 
Will: who, however, left a note for his cousin, in which Will sttvtcd, 
in exceedingly bad spelling, that he was obliged to go away to 
Salisbury races that morning, but that he had left the horse which 
his cousin won hwt night, and which Tom, Mr. Will’s groom, would 
hand over to Mr. Warrington’s servant. Will’s absence did not 
prevent the rest of the party from drinking a dish of tcja amicably, 
and in due time the carriages rolled into the courtyard, the servants 
packctl them with the Ikironess’s midtiplied luggige, and the 
moment of departure arrive<l. 

A large open landau contain's! the stout Raroncss and her niece; 
a couple of men-servants mounting on the box before them with 
pistols and blunderbusses ready in event of a meeting with high¬ 
waymen, In another carriage were their Ladyships’ maids, and 
another servant in guard of the tninks, which, vast and nuincrons 
as they were, were as nothing comjwrol to the c;ionnous Ixjggsige- 
train accompanying a lady of the la-escnt time. Mr. Warrington’s 
iiHslcst valises were plaeoil in this 8«:ond carriage, under the maids’ 
gnanlianship, and Mr. Guinlio propoK(*il to riile by the window for 
the <'hicf iKirt of the joiinuiy. 

My Istrd, with his ste[anothcr and Lady Fanny, iu-eoinpanicd 
their kinswoman to the carriage steps, and Indc her fairewcll with 
many dutifid cnibriiccs. The lady Maria followed in a riding dn‘SH, 
which Harry W’arringt ^>11 thought the most lieconiing (‘ostuine in the 
World. A host of sn vants Kto<Ki around and Is-gged Heaven bless 
t her Ladyship. The R'in)nesK’s de]Kirtun! was known in the village, 
and si'orcs of the folks there stoml waiting under the trees outside 
the giitcs, and hu/juihed and waved their hats iis the itondenms 
veliieles ndled away. 

Giimlxi w'as gone for Mr. Warrington’s horses, .as niy Ixird, with 
hi.s arm under his young guest’s, jsieetl up and down the court. 

“ I hear yiai carry away some of our hoises out of CiwtlewiKsl ? ” 
my Lonl ssiid. 

Harry blushed. “ A gentleman cannot refuse a fair game at the 
cards,” he said. “ I never wantc<l to jilay, nor would have playml 
tor money hml not my Cousin W’illiam forewl me. As for the 
■ haplain, it went to my heart to win fnmi him, but he was as citger 
•'<s my cousin.” 

“ I know—I know! There is no blame to you, my lx)y. At 
Rime you ain’t heljt doing as Koine docs; and I am very glad that 
you have liecn able to give Will a lesson. He is mad alsmt play 
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would gamble hia coat off his back—and I and the family have had 
to pay his debts ever so many times. May I ask how much you 
have won of him t" 

“ Well, some eighteen pieces the first day or two, and his note 
for a hundred and twenty more, and the brown horse, fifty—that 
makes nigh upon two hundred. But, you know, cousin, all was 
fair, and it was even against my will that we played at all. Will 
ain’t a match fur me, my Tjord—that is the fact Indeed he 
is not.” 

“ He is a match for most people, though,” said my Lord. “ His 
brown horse, I think you ssiul 1 ” 

“ Yes. His brown horse—Prince William, out of Constitution. 
You don’t snpi) 08 c I would set him fifty against his bay, my 
lionll” 

“ Oh, I didn’t know. I saw Will riding out this morning, most 
likely I (lid not remark what horse he was on. And you won the 
bhufk mare from the parson ? ” 

“ For fourteen. He will mount Gumbo very weU. Why docs 
not the rascal come round with the horses?” Harry’s mind was 
away to lovely Maria. He longed to be trotting by her side. 

“When you get to Tunbridge, Cousin Harry, you must be on 
the look-out against sharper players than the chaplain and Will, 
'rhere is all sorts of (jueer company at the Wells.” 

“ A Virginian learns pretty early to take care of himself, my 
Txird,” says Harry, with a knowing nod. 

“So it seems! I recommend my sister to thee, Harry. 
Although she is not a baby in years, she is as innocent as one. 
Thou wilt sec that she comes to no mischief? ” 

“ I will guard her with my life, my Lonl! ” cries Harry. 

“ Thou art a brave fellow. By the way, cousin, unless you arc 
very fond of Castlowood, I wouhl in your case not be in a great 
hurry to return to this lonely tumble-down old house. I want my¬ 
self to go to anotlicr place I have, and shall scarce lie back here till 
the partridge-shooting. Go you and take charge of the women, of 
my sister and the Baroness, will you ? ” 

“ Indeed I will,” said Harry, his heart beating with happiness 
at the thought. 

“And I will write thee word when you shall bring my sister 
back to me. Here come the horses. Have you bid adieu to tlx* 
Countess and Lady Fanny? They are kissing their hands to you 
from the music-room balcony.” 

Harry ran up to bid these ladies a farewell. He made that 
ceremony very brief, for he was anxious to be off to the charmer of 
his heart; and came downstairs to mount his newly-gotten steed. 
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wliieh Gumbo, himself ustride on the pirsou’s black iiiaro, held by 
the rein. 

There was Gumbo on the black mare, indeed, and hnldin» 
another hiorse. But it was a bay horse —not a brown—a kiy homo 
with broken knees—an agwl, woni-ont i|Hadrn)ie(i. 

“What is this?” cries Harry. 

“ Your honour’s new horse,” says the groom, touching his cap. 

“ This brute 1 ” exclaims the young gtmtlcman, with one or more 
of those expressions then in use in England and Virginia. “ Go and 
bring me round Prince William, Mr. William’s horse, the brown 
horee.” 

“ Mr. William have rode Prince William this inuming away to 
Salisbury num His last wonls was, ‘ Sam, siuldlc niy Isiy horse, 
Cato, for Mr. Warrington this morning. He is Mr. Warrington’s 
liurso now. I sold him to him lost night.’ And I know your 
honour is bountiful: you will consider the groom.” 

My Lonl could not help breaking into a laugh at these wonls of 
Sam, the groom, whilst Harry, for his jxirt, indulgnl in a mimlier 
more of those remarks which iioliteness does not admit of our in¬ 
serting here. 

“ Mr. William siiid he never could think of fsirting with the 
Prince under a hundred and twenty,” said the groom, looking at the 
young man. 

Lord Castlewood only laughed the m(ne. “Will has Ikhui too 
much for thee, Harry Warrington.” 

“Too much for me, my Lord! Bo may a fellow with londe<l 
di<% throw sixes, and Im too much tor me. I do nut udi this 
Iwttiug, I call it ch-” 

“ Mr. Warrington! Sparc me btul wonls alwut my bnitlicr, if 
.veil please. Depend on it, I will take care that you arc righted. 
Farewell. Ride quickly, or your coaches will be at Pamliam 
befom you; ’’ and waving him an adieu, my Lonl entenxl into the 
house, whilst Harry and his comtianion rale out of the courtyanl. 
The young Virginian was miudi too eager to rejoin the carriages and 
his charmer, to remark the glances of unutterable love and airection 
which Gumbo shot from his fine eyes towards a young creature in 
the porter’s lodge. 

When the youth was gone, the chaplain and my Lonl sat down 
to finish their breakfast in peace and comfort. The two ladies did 
not return to this meal. 

“ That was one of Will’s (Muifoundcd rasciilly tricks,” says my 
Lonl. “ If onr cousin breaks Will’s bead I should not wonder.” 

“He is used to the oimration, my Lonl, and yet,” adds the 
ohaplain, with a grin, “ when we were playing hist night, the colour 
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of the horse was not mentioned. I could not escape, having but 
one: and the ]>hu;k Ijoy has ridden oil on him. The young 
Yii:giniuii xdiiys like a man, to do him justice.” 

“ Ho wins Ixicause he docs not care alsjut losing. I think there 
can be little doubt but that lie is very well to do. His mother’s 
law-agents arc my lawyers, and they write that the property is 
quite a princiiHility, and grows richer every year.” 

“ If it were a kingdom I know whom Mr. Warrington woulil 
imiko queen of it,” said the obsequious chaplain. 

“ Who can account for taste. Parson ? ” sisks his Lnrriship, with a 
sneer. “ All num are so. The firat woman I Wiui in love with myself 
Wiis forty; and ns jcidous :is if she hml b(!en fifteen. It runs in 
the family. Ooloncl Esmond (he in starlet and the breastplate 
yonder) married my grandmother, who was almost old enough to 
Ikj his. If this lad chooses to take out an elderly princess to 
Virginia, we must not Imilk him.” 

“ ’Twere a consummation devoutly to l)o wished! ” cries the 
chaplain. “Hail I not liest go to Tunbridge Wells myself, my 
Lord, and be on the spot, and resvdy to exercise my simred function 
in lH)half of the young couple 1 ” 

“You shall have a jKiir of ne.w na.gs, Parson, if you do,” said 
my Ix)rd. Ami with this we leave them ]ieaccablc over a pijie of 
tobiicco after breakfast. 

Harry Wiis in smb a haste to join tlic carriagi^s that ho almost 
forgot to take off his hat, and sicknowlcdge the cliticrs of the 
G:istlewu<xt villagcra: they all liked tiie hid, whose fnink cordial 
ways and honest time got him a welcome in most places. Lcgimds 
were still extsuit in Oiistlewood of his gnind[iarcnts, and how liis 
grandfather, ('oloiicl liismond, might have Ik'cii Ijonl (jastlewisid, 
but wonld not. Old Loekwoisl at the gate often told of tlic 
Colonel’s gidlantry in Queen Anne’s wars. His feats weie exagger¬ 
ated, the behaviour of tlio present family was (anitrasted with 
that of the old lord and huly: who miglit not have been very 
popnlar in their time, but were better folks than those now in 
{smscssion. Isinl Castlcwoml was a hard landlord: iicrha})8 mure 
disliked because he was known to be |)oor and embiirrassed than 
beciuise he was severe. As for Mr. Will, nobtsly M'as fond of him. 
The young gentleman had had many brawls and quarrels about the 
village, hiul rmnvcd and given broken hcmls, had bills in the 
neigkbuiu'ing towns which ho couhl not or wonld not pay; had 
been amiigned before magistrates for tamjieriug with village girls, 
and waylaid ami eud.gcllcd by injured husbands, fathers, sweet¬ 
hearts. A hundred years ago his character and actions might 
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have been deacrilxMl at Ieii;;th by tlic |)aintcr «>f iiiiiinioi-e; but the 
Comic Muse, nowadays, does not lift up Molly Seafjriiu’s eurtain: 
she only indicates the presence of some one behind it, and i)asKes 
on primly, with expressions of horror, and a tan In'fore her eyes. 
The village had heard how the young Virginian sipiire. had bealtai 
Mr. Will at riding, at jumping, at shooting, and tinally at canl- 
playing, for everything is known; and they resjieeted Harry all 
the more for this suiaiiiority. Alwve all, tlu^y admired him on 
account of the reputtition of enormous wealth which Clumbo had 
inside for his nnistcr. This fame Inul travelled ovtir the whole 
county, and wsis preceding him at this moment on the boxes of 
Msidani Bernstein’s earriages, from which the vsdets, sis they 
descendcil at the inns to bsiit, s]iread astounding rejiorts of the 
young Virginisin’s rank and splendour. He was a prince in his 
own country. He hsul gold mines, disiniond mines, furs, tobaccos, 
who knew what, or how much? No wonder the honest Britons 
cheered him and nwiieistcd him for his jirosiwrity, sis tins noble- 
hearted fellows sdwsiys do. I am surprised city corponitions did 
not address him, and ofl’er gold Ixixcs with the freedom of the. 
city—he was so rissli. Ah, a jircaid thing it is to lie a Briton, 
and think that there is no (sountry where prosjierity is so minJi 
resiwcted us in oum: and where success risccivcs such constant 
ulTecting testimonials of loyalty. 

So leaving the lillagers Ixiwling, and their hats tossing in the 
air, Harry spurred his sorry lieast, and galloped, witli Cumbo la'liind 
him, until he came up with the cloud of dust iii tlie midst of which 
bis charmer’s chariot was enveloped. Penetrating into this eloud, 
he found himself at the window of the carriage. 'J’he, Lady Maria 
had tlie liack seat to hei-self; by keeping a little behind the wheels, 
lie could have the delight of seeing her divine eyes and smiles. She 
held a finger to her lip. Madam Bernstein was already doxing on 
her cushions. Harry did not care to disturb the. old lady. To hsik 
at his cousin was bliss enough for him. The landsca|Mi anuind him 
might lie beautiful, but what did he heed it ? All the skies and 
trc(!8 of summer were as nothing compared to yonder liwe; the hedge- 
njw birds sang no such sweet music as her sweet monosyllables. 

The Baroness’s fat horses were accustoiruxl to short journeys, 
easy ]ia(%s, and plenty of fitcding; so that, ill as Harry Warrington 
was mounted, he could, without much difficulty, keep pace with his 
elderly kinswoman. At two o’clock they lautcd for a couple of 
houra for dinner. Mr. Warrington paid the landloni generously. 
M hat price could lie tis) great for the pleasure which he enjoyiMl in 
l>eing near his ailored Maria, and having the blissful chance of a 
conveiaation with her, scarce interrupted by the soft breathing of 
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Mudaino de Bernstein, who, after a coiufortablo meal, indulged in an 
agreeable half-hour’s slumber 1 In voices soft and low, Maria and her 
young gentleman talked over and over again those delicious nonsenses 
which iieojile in Harry’s condition never tire of hearing and uttering. 

They were going to a crowded watering-place, where all sorts of 
beauty and fashion would be assembled: timid Maria was certain 
that amongst the yoniig beauties, Harry would discover some whose 
charms were far more wortliy to occupy his attention than any her 
homely face and figure could boast of. By all the gods Harry vowed 
that Venus herself could not tempt him from her side. It was he 
who for his part hiul occasion to fear. Wiicn the young men of 
fashion beheld his |)eerleHs Maria they would crowd round her car; 
they would cause her to forget the rough and humble American latl 
who knew nothing of fashion or wit, who Inul o)ily a faithful heart 
at her sttrvicc. 

Maria smiles, she casts her eyes to heaven, she vows that Harry 
knows nothing of tho truth and fidelity of woman; it is his sex, pii 
the contrary, which ])roverbialIy is faithless, and which delights to 
play with iMM>r female hearts. A si'utflc ensues ; a clatter is heard 
among tlic knives and forks of the dessert; a glass tumbles over 
and breaks. An “ Oh ! ” cseaiies from the innocent liiis of Maria. 
The disturb-ince bus been caused by the broad cuff of Mr. Warrington’s 
coat, which inis been stretched across tho table to soisc Lady Maria’s 
luiiid, and has iqiset the' wine-glass in so doing. Surely nothing 
could 1)0 more natural, or indeotl necessary, than tlnit Harry, upon 
hearing his sex’s honour iiu[)eaehcd, should seize upon his fair 
accuser’s hand, and vow eternal fidelity ui)on those charming fingers ? 

What a (Nirt they ])lay, or used to play, in love-making, those 
hands! How quaintly they aio squeezed at that |)criud of life! 
How they tire pushc<i into ranversiition! what alisurd vows and 
protests are (lahiicd off by their aid! What g(Hsl can there be in 
pulling and pressing a thumb and four fingers 1 1 fancy I see 
Alexis laugh, who is haply rciuliug this {lage by the side of Araminta. 
'fo talk about thumbs indeed!.... Maria looks round, for her part, to 
sec if Madam Bernstein has been awakened by the criish of the glass; 
but the old lady slumbers quite calndy in her arm-chair, so her niece 
thinks there can be no harm in yielding to Harry’s gentle pressure. 

The horses arc put to; Panulisc is over—at least until the 
next occiision. When my landlonl enters with tho bill, Harry is 
standing quite at a distaiuv from his cousin, looking from tho 
window at tho csivalcade gathering below. Madam Bernstein wakes 
up from her slumber, smiling and (piitc unconscious. With what 
profound ciire and reverential politeness Mr. Warrington liands his 
aunt to her Ciirriage 1 how demure and simple looks Liuly Maria os 
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she follows! Away go the canhiges, in the midst of a lu-ofouiidly 
liowing landlord and waiters; of eountry tiilks gatheied round tlu; 
bla/ing inn-sign ; of shopmen giusing from their homely little d(M)rs ; 
of boys and market-folks under the colonnade of the old town liall; 
of loungers along the gabltMl street. “ It is the fanioua Ikironess 
Bernstein. That is she, the old huly in the eapuehin. It is the 
rich young Amciiean who is just come from A'irginia, and is worth 
millions and millions. Well, sure, he might have a Indter hoi-se.” 
Thecnvalcade diBappeai'H,und the little town lajtHcs into its usual cpiict. 
The landlord goes biiek to his friends at the club, to tell how the 
gi'eat folks are going to sleep at “ The Bush,” at Farnham, to-night. 

The inn-dinner had been jtlentiful, and all the three guests of 
the inn had done justice to the gisnl cheer. Harry had the a)t|ietitc 
natural to his jwriod of life. Maria and her aunt were also not 
indiirerent to a good dinner: Madam Bernstein h:ul laul a comfort¬ 
able nap after hers, which luul no doubt helptsl her to Is'ar all the 
good things of the meal - the meat pies, and the fruit pics, and the 
strong sde, and the heady port wine. She reclined at ease on her 
seat of the landau, and Iwked biuik affably, and smiled at Hairy 
and exchanged a little talk with him as he nslc by the rarriage side. 
But what ailed the Ixdoved being who sat with her bivek to the 
horses 1 Her complexion, which was exix'cdiugly fair, was further 
omaincntcd with a jKiir of ml cheeks, which Harry took to lie 
natund roses. (You sec, madam, that your sunuiscs reganling the 
Lady Maria’s comhurt w'ith her cousin are ipiite winng and uiudiarit- 
ablc, and that the timid lad had made no such experiments as you 
suppose, in onler to ascertain whether the roses were real or arti- 
iiiaid. A kiss, indeed! I blush to think you should imagine that 
the present writer could indicate anything so shocking!) Maria’s 
bright reil cheeks, I say still, continued to blush as it seemcil with 
a stmnge metallic bloom: but the rest of her fiu-o, which had uscil 
to rivid the lily in whiteness, bi'cainc of a jonquil colour. Her eyes 
stared rotiud with a ghastly expression. Ilarry was ularnusl at the 
agony depicted in the channer’s countenance; which not only ex- 
hibib^ jaiin, but was exceeilingly unbci'oming. Madam Ikfmsteiu 
also at length remarked her niece’s indis|Kwition, and asked her if 
sitting backwanls in the carriage made her ill, which jKtor Maria 
confessed to lie the fact. On this, the elder latly wiis forced to 
m,ake nmm for her niece on her own side, and, in the course of the 
drive to Fiimhain, uttcml many gruff, dLsagrccablc, sjircastic remarks 
to her fellow-traveller, indimting Ikt great displeasure that Maria 
should be so imitertinent as to In; ill on the first day of a jounicy. 

When they reached the “ Bush Inn ” at Farnham, undcir which 
name a famous iuu has stood in Farnham town fur these three 
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hundred yearH—tlie d(?iir invalid retirc<l with her maid to her bed¬ 
room : Hcareely glfUicin;' a piteous look at Harry as she retreated, 
and lesiring the lad’s mind in a strange confusion of dismay and 
symiMithy. Those yellow yellow eliecks, those livid wrinkhsl eye¬ 
lids, tliat ghastly red—liow ill his blessed Maria looked! And not 
only how ill, but how—away, horrible tliought, unniaidy suspicion! 
He tric<l to shut the idea out from his mind. He inul little ap|)etite 
for sui)i>er, tliough the jolly Baroness partook of that rejjast as if 
she luul luul no dinner; and certainly us if she had no symiaithy 
with her invali<l niece. 

She sent her major-domo to sec if Liuly Maria would have 
anything from the table. The servant brought back word that her 
Ladyship wiis still very unwell, and deelineil any refreshment. 

“ I hope she intends to be well to-morrow morning,” orieil 
Madam lieriisbdn, lapping her little hand on the tiible. “ I hate 
]K!oplc to 1 h3 ill in an inn, or on a journey. Will you play piciiuet 
with me, Harry?” 

Harry wiw hapiiy to lie able to j)Iay piopiet with his aunt. 
“That alisurd Maria!” siiys Madam Bernstein, drinking from a 
grciit gl:ws of negus, “ she takes lilH*rties with heraelf. She never 
had a good constitution. She is forty-one years old. All her up[Hn‘ 
teeth are false, and she can’t cat with them. 'Phank Heaven, I have 
still got every ttwth in my head. How clumsily you deal, child 1 ” 

Deal elumsily, indeed ! Had a dentist been extracting Hiirry’s 
own grinders at that moment, would ho have lawm cx|»ecte(l to mind 
his cards, and deal them neatly 1 When a man is laid on the r.vek 
at the [lupnsition, is it natural that he should smile and si)eak 
politely and eohenmtly to tho grave ipiict Impiisitor ? lieyond that 
little (piestlon riiganling the cards, Harry’s Inquisitor did not show 
the smallest disturbance. Her f:u'e indicated neither surprise, nor 
triumph, nor cruelty. Madam Bernstein di<l not give one more stab 
to her niece that night: but she played at canls, and pnittlcd with 
Harry, indulging in her favourite bdk alsxit ohl times, and lairting 
from him with great ctmliality and good-linmour. Very likely ho 
did not heetl her 8torie.s. Very likely other thoughts occupied his 
mind. Maria is forty-one years old, Maria has false—oh, horrible, 
horrible! Hiis she a false eye! II:u she false hair? Has she a 
wooden leg ? I envy not that boy’s dreams that night. 

Miulaiu Ik'rnstein, in the morning, sivul she hsid slept as sound 
as a top. She h:ul no remorse, that wjis clear. (Some folks are 
happy ami easy in mind when their victim is stablxxl and done for.) 
Liuly Maria made her apiH’anince at the breakfast-table, too. Her 
Liidyship's indisposition was fortunately over: her aunt congnitu- 
hital her uUeiitionatcly on her gootl looks, She sat down to her 
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breakfiUit. She looked appealingly in Harry’s fare, lie ivinarked, 
with his usual brillianey and originality, that he was very glad her 
Ladyship was better. Why, at the tone of his voice, «lid she 
start, anti again gaze at him with frightened eyes! 'I’liore sat the 
Chief Impiisitor, smiling, perfc<‘tly «'alm, eating ham and inuhins. 
Oh, p«x»r writhing, rack-rent victim ! Oh, stony Iniiuisitor! Oh, 
Baroness Bernstein ! It w'iw cruel! cruel! 

Bonn*! alsmt Faniham the hops were gloriously green in the 
sunshine, and the carriages drove through the richest, most lieaiiti- 
ful country. Maria insisted upon taking her ohl seat. She thanked 
her dear aunt. It would not in the least incominod*i her now. Slio 
gazed, as she had done ytwtenlay, in the face of the young knight 
riding by the carriage side. She lookeil for those answering signals 
which used to Iks lighted up in yonder two windows, and told that 
love was burning within. She smiled gently at him, to which toktsi 
of regard he tricil to answer with a sickly grin of recognition. 
Miserable youth! Those were not false teeth he siiw when she 
smihsl. lie thought they were, and they ton^ ami lacerated him. 

And so the day sped on—sun.sliiny ami brilliant overhead, but 
all over clouds for Harry and Maria. He saw nothing: he thought 
of Virginia: he rememltered how he ha«l been in love witli I’arson 
Broadbent’s daughter at Jamestown, and how ijuickly that business 
had ended. He longetl vaguely to be. at home ag:un. A ]tlagm? on 
all these eolil-hearted English relations! Did they not all nn'an to 
trick him'l Were they not all scheming agidnst him'! Had not 
that confounded Will che^ited him alnait the liorse. ? 

At this very juncture Maria gave a sen-am so loud and shrill 
that Ma<lani Bernstein woke, the ctKichinan ]iull«‘d his hors<!s up, 
and the footman Ijeside him sprang down from his bo.x in a jianie. 

“ Let me out! let me out! ” screamed Maria. “ Let me go to 
him! let me go to him ! ” 

“What is it?” asked the Bsironess. 

It was that Will’s horse hail come down on his knees and mwe, 
had sent his rider over his head; and Mr. Harry, who ought to 
have known Indtcr, was lying on his own tacc ipuh! motionless. 

Giuiilw, who had ls;cn dallying with the maids of the second 
I'arriagc, clattertid up, ami niingleil his howls with Liidy Maria’s 
lamentations. Madam Bernstein descended from her landau, and 
came slowly up, trembling a gfKsl deal. 

“ He is dead—he is dead ! ” sobbed Maria. 

“Don’t be a goose, Maria!” her aunt sjiid. “King at that 
gate, some one I ” 

Will’s horse had giithereil himself up and stooil ])erfectly ipiiet 
after his feat: but his late rider gjive not the slightest sign of life. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

SAMARITANS 

L est any tcuiler-licartetl reader should l)e in alami for Mr. Harry 
Wurrin^un’s safety, and fancy that his broken-knee’d horse 
^ hud ciirricd him altogetlier out of this life and history, let 
us set her mind Ciisy at the beginning of this chapter, by assuring 
her that nothing very serious has happened. How aiu we afford 
to kill off our henna, when they are scarcely out of their teens, and 
we have not rcachwl the age of nianhoiKl of the story ? We are 
ill inourning alrciuly for one of our Virginians, who has come to 
grief in America; surely we caiinot kill off the other in England ? 
No, no. Heroes are not dcsiKitched with such hurry and violence 
unless there is a cogent reason for making away with them. Were 
a gentleman to iicrish every time a horse (ame down with him, not 
only the hero, but the author of this chronicle would have gone 
under ground, whereas the former is but siirawling outside it, and 
will Ihj brought to life again ns soon as he has U'cn carried into 
the house where Miulamc dc Bernstein’s servants have rung the bell. 

And to convince you that at least this youngest of the Virginians 
is still alive, here is an authentic copy of a letter from the huly 
into whose house he was taken after his fall from Mr. Will’s brute 
of a broken-kncc’d horse, and in whom he apiieara to have found 
a kind friend. 

“To Mks. Esmond Warrington, ok CASTf,Kwooi), 

“AT IIRR HOUSE AT RICHMOND, IN VIRGINIA. 

“ If Mrs. Esmond Wamngton of Virginia can call to mind twenty- 
three years ago, when Miss liochcl Esmond was at Kensington 
Boarding School, she may ))erhu])8 remember Miss Molly Benson, 
her class mate, who has forgotten all the little quarrels which they 
used to have together (in which Miss Molly was very often in the 
wrong), and only remembers the f/enemut, hi{fh-spiriUd, tprighlly 
Mi»s Esmvnd, the Princess Pocahontits, to whom so mimy of our 
schoolfellows }Hvid court. 

“ Hear Madam! I can never forget that you were dear Eachel 
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once upon a time, ns I was your dearest Molly. Tliunj;!! we iKirtiil 
not very good friends when yon went home to Virgini;i, yet you 
know how fond we once were. I still, Rachel, have the gold etui 
your papa gave me when he eame to our ijteMh-day at Kensington, 
and wo two performed the tpiarrel of Brutus ami Cassius out of 
Shakspeare; “and ’twas only yeatenlay morning I wiui dreaming 
that we were both called up to asiy our lesson before the awful Miss 
IlardiPood, and that I did not know it, and that ns usual Miss 
Rachel Esmond went above me. How well I'emembercd those old 
days are ! How young we grow ns w’c think of them ! I rcmemlicr 
our walks and our exercises, our gotxl King and Queen as they 
walked in Kensington Gardens, and their Court following them, 
whilst we of Miss Hardwood’s school curtseyed in a n)W, I can 
tell still what wc hail for dinner on ciu;h day of the week, and i>oint 
to the platie where your gsirden was, which was always so much 
iKStter kept than mine. So was Miss Esmond’s chest of ilmwers a 
imKlel of neatness, whilst mine were in a satl condition. Do you 
remember how we usc«l to tell stories in the dormitory, and 
Madame Hibou, the French govcniess, would come out of bed ami 
interrupt us with her hoofimj ? Have you forgot the p<s)r dancing- 
master, who told us he had Is'cn waylaid by assassins, Imt who was 
l)eatcii, it np}>ejirs, by my Ijord your brother’s frattnicn 1 My dear, 
your cousin, the Lady Maria Esmoial (her ]iapa was, I think, but 
Viscount Castlewoo«l in those times), has just Ix'cn on a visit to 
this house, where you may l)c sure I did not ri^call those sad times to 
her remembrance, alsnit which I am now chattering to Mrs. blsmond. 

“Her Lailyslnp lais been stiiying here, and another relative 
of yours, the Baroness of Bernstein, and the two ladiiw are both 
gone on to Tunbridge Wells; but another and dearer relative still 
remainH in my house, and is sound asleep, I trust, in the very next 
room, and the name of this g«?ntlcnian is Mr. Henry Esmond War¬ 
rington. Now, do you understaml how you come to hciir from an 
old friend 1 Do not 1« alarmwl, ilear madam! I know you are 
thinking at this moment, ‘ My Iwy is ill. That is why Miss Molly 
Benson writes to me.’ No, my dear ; Mr. Warrington mu ill yes- 
tcnlay, but to-ilay he is vciy comfortable; and our D(M-b»r, who is 
no 1(^ a person than my dear husband. Colonel Ijandiert, has 
blooded him, has set his shoulder, which was dislocated, an«l pro¬ 
nounces that in two days more Mr. Warrington will Ijc quiti! ready 
to take the road. 

“ I fear I and my girls are sorry that he is so sewn to Iw well. 
Yesterday evening, as we were at tea, there <»me a great ringing 
at our gate, which disturbed us all, as the Ijcll very seldom sounds 
in this quiet place, unless a passing beggar pulls it for charity ; and 
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the servants, running out, returned with tlie news, that a young 
gentleman, who had a fall from his horse, was lying lifeless on the 
roafl, surrounded by the friends in whose company he wiis tnivel- 
ling. At this, my Colonel (who is sure tlie most Samaritan of 
men!) hiiatcns away, to see how he cjin serve the fallen traveller, 
and presently, with the aid of the servants, and followed by two 
ladies, brings into the house such a pale, lifeless, beiiutiful young 
man! Ah, my dear, liow I rejoice to think that your child has 
found shelter and sjiciioiir under my roof! that my husband has 
saved him from i>ain and fever, and has been the means of restoring 
him to you and health ! We shall be friends again now, shall we 
not 1 I wiis very ill last year, and ’twas even thought I should die. 
Do you know, that I often tliought of you then, and how you had 
parteil fnnn me in anger so many years ago? I Ixigan then a 
foolish note to you, wliieli I was too sick to finish, to tell you that 
if I went the way api)ointed for us all, I shoidd wish to leave the 
world in eliarity with every single being I Inul known in it. 

“Your cousin, the Right Ilonouniblc Liuly Maria Esmond, 
sIiowcmI a grciit deal of maternal tenderness and conecrn for her 
young kinsman after his accident. I am sure she liath a kind 
lieart. The Ikironcss do Rcrnstein, who is of an advanced age, 
eoidd not bo cxi)ected to feel so keenly :is we yomu/ jieoiAe; but 
Wiis, ncvertlieless, very much moved and intcreste«l until Mr. 
Warrington Wiis restored to consciousness, when she Siiid she was 
anxious to get ou towards Tunbridge, whitlier she wiis bound, and 
was afniid of all things to lie in a place where there was no dcsitor 
iit hiind. Afy iEsculnpius laughingly said, he would nut offer to 
attend upon a hidy of cjuality, though he wouhl answer fur his 
young iKitient. Indeed, the Colonel, during his mmpaigns, has 
hiul plenty of practice in accidents of this nature, and I am certain, 
were we to (*a11 in all the faculty for twenty miles nmnd, Mr. 
Wiirrington could get no better treatment. So, leaving the young 
gentleniiin tti the care of mo and my diiughtcrs, the Biimncss and 
her Ladyshii) took their Icixve i»f us, the latter very loth to go. 
When ho is well enough, my Colonel will ride with him iis far as 
Westerhiim, but on his own Itorses, where an old army-romriulc of 
Mr. LamlHirt’s resides. And as this letter will not take the iiost 
fur Falmouth until, by God’s blessing, your son is well and per¬ 
fectly restoreil, you need lx; under no sort of alann for him whilst 
under the roof of,—Miulam, your affectionate humble servant, 

“Maky Lambert. 

“ P,S. Thursday.—I am glad to hear (Mr. Warrington’s 

coloured gentleman hath inform^ our people of the gratifying 
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circum^tawe) tliat Providence hath blosstMl Mrs. Emiiond with »nrh 
lutst ivaxith, and with an heir so likely to do cretlit to it. Our 
jiresent means arc amply siiflicient, hut will lx; small when divided 
amount our survivors. Ah, dear madam ! I have heard of your 
calamity of hwt ycjir. Thoiijih the Colonel and I have roareil 
many children (five), we have lost two, and a mothei^n heart ean 
feel for yours! I own to you, mine yearned to your Imy to-day, 
when (in a manner iiterp^'esxMy ajTectinij to me and Mr. LiunlxM-t) 
he mentioned his dear brother. 'Tis impossible to see y»mr son, 
and not to love and regard him. I am thankful that it has Ixien 
our lot ti> succour him in his trouble, and that in receiving the 
stranger within our giitcs, we should lx; giving hospibdity to the 
son of an old friend.” 

Nature has written a letter of erc«lit uimn some men’s faces, 
which is honoured almost wheiever itresented. Harry Warrington’s 
countenance was so stam])eil in his youth. His eyes were so bright, 
his clu'ck so red and healthy, his look so frank and o]H‘n, that 
alinost all who lx;hcld him, nay, even those who chcatcxl him, 
trusted him. Nevertheless, as we have hintcMl, tin; lad was by no 
means the artlass stripling he seemed to be. lb; was knowing 
enough with all his blushing «h(?eks; iierhaps more wily and wary 
than he grew to lx; in after age. Sure, a shrewd and generous man 
(who has led an honest life and has no secret blushes for his cxin- 
scicncc) grows simpler as he grows older; arrives at his sum of 
right by more rapid juocesscs of ciilculation; Iciirns to eliminatt; 
false arguments more rciulily, and hits the mark of truth with less 
previous trouble of aiming, and distnrlKincc of mind. Or is it otdy 
a senile delusion, that some of our vanities are <ain‘d with our 
growing years, and that we Iwcomc more just in our iK*rccptions of 
our own and our ncighlxairs’ shortcomings 1 ... I would humbly 
suggest that young j)eojile, though they hx»k prettier, have largiir 
eyes, and not near so many wrinkles nlx)ut tluar eyelids, are often 
as artful ns some of their elders. What little immsters of cunning 
your fnink schoollxjys are! How they cheat mamma ! how they 
hoo<lwink how they humbug the hounekceix;r! how they 

cringe to tlic big boy for whom they tag at scdiool! what a long 
lie and five years’ hypocrisy and flattery is their conduct towards 
Hr. Birch! And the little boys’ sisters ? Are they any Ixitter, 
and is it only after they come out in the world that the little 
darlings learn a trick or two ? 

You may see, by the alxive letter of Mrs. Ijarolx;rt, that she, 
like all goo«l women (and, indccxl, almost all bad women), wiw a 
sentimentid jxirson; and as she looked at Harry Warringbai laid in 
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her beat be<l, after the Colonel hiul bletl him and clapped in his 
shoulder, as holding by her hua1)and’s hand aho beheld the lad in a 
sweet slumber, murmuring a faint inarticulate word or two in his 
sleep, a faint blush ((uivering on his check, she owned he was a 
pretty lad indeed, and confessed with a sort of compunction tliat 
neither of her two Ixiys—Jack who was at Oxford, and Charles who 
was jjist gone back to school after the Bartlcmytidc holidays—was 
half so handsome as the Virginian. What a figure the boy had, and 
when )Kipa bled him, his ann was as white as any lady’s! 

“ Yes, iis you say. Jack might have been as handsome but for 

the 8mall-i)ox; and as for Charley-” “Always took after his 

IKiiKi, my dear Molly,” said tlie Colonel, looking at his own honest 
f!u;c in a little looking-gliuss with a cut border and jatmnncd frame, 
by whicli the chief guests of the worthy gentleman and lady hail 
surveyed tiicir ]tatclics and imwder, or shavcil their hospitable Ixianls. 

“ Did I say so, my love 1 ” whispcretl Mrs. Lambert, looking 
rattier sciired. 

“ No ; but you thought so, Mrs. Lambert.” 

“ How can you tell one’s thoughts so, Martin ? ” asks the lady. 

“ Rn^ause I am a conjurer, and Ixxiausc you tell them yourself, 
my dear,” answered her husliand. “ Don’t be frightencil; ho won’t 
wake alter that drauglit I gave him. Because you never see a young 
fellow but you arc comparing him with your own. Because you 
never hciir of one but you arc thinking which of our girls he shall 
fall ill love with and marry.” 

“Don’t lx? foolish, sir,” aays the latly, ]iiitting a hand up to the 
Colonel’s lips. They have softly trmlden out of their guest’s beil- 
chamlxu' by this time, and arc in the adjoining dressing-closet, a snug 
little wainscoted nxnii lixiking over gardens, with India curtains, 
more .fa]xin chests and cabinets, a treasure of china, and a most 
rofreshing ixlour of fresh lavender. 

“You can’t deny it, Mrs. Lamliert,” the Colonel resumes; “as 
you were hxiking at the young gentleman just now, you were think¬ 
ing to yourself, which of niy girls will he marry 1 Shall it be Thco, 
or shall it lie Hester 1 And then you thought of Lucy who was at 
boarding-school.” 

“Tliere is no keeping anything from you, Martin Lambert,” 
sighs the wife. 

“ There is no keeping it out of your eyes, my dear. What is 
this burning desire all yon wonien have for selluig and marrying 
your daughters 1 We men don’t wish to part with ’em. I am 
sure, for my ixirt, I should not like yonder young fellow half as 
well if I thought he intended to carry one of my darlings away 
with hiui.” 
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“ Suit, Miutiii, I have been so happy myself,” says the foiul wife 
and mother, lixikiug at her husliaiul with her very Is-st eyes, “ that 
I must wish my girls to do as I have done, and Ixj happy, too! ” 
“Then you think good husbands are eonimou, Mrs. Lamlx'rt, 
and that you may walk any day into the riKid before the house an*l 
find one shot out at the gate like a Siiek of eoals 1 ” 

“ Wasn’t it providential, sir, that this young gentleman should 
he thrown over his horse’s head at our very gate, ami tliat he should 
turn out to be the son of my old si^hoolfcllow and friiMid 1 ” asked 
the wife. “There is something more than ueeident.in sueh eases, 
depend upon tliat, Mr. LamlK;rt! ” 

“ And this was the stranger you saw in the candle tinec nights 
running, I su])])ose1” 

“ And in the lire, too, sir; twice a coiil jumped out close by 
Tlieo. You may sneer, sir, but these things are nof to Imi despisi'tl. 
Did I not sec you distinctly coming biick from Minorca, and dirain 
of you at the very day and hour tvlieii you were wounded in 
Scotland 1” 

“How many times have you situ me wounded, win-n I had not 
ii s<-ratc!i, my ilear 1 How many times have you seen me ill when I 
had no sort of hurt? You are always proi»hesying, and ’Iwere very 
lianl on you if you were not sonietinn's riglit. Come! Let ns 
leave our guest asleep comfortably, and go down and give the girls 
their French lesson.” 

So sjiying, the honest gentleman put his wife’s arm uikUt his, 
and they tlescended together the bnsid «ik stiiirease of the coinfort- 
ahle ohl hall, round wliiirh hung the effigies of many foregone liiini- 
IsTts, worthy magistnites, soldiers, country gentlemen, as was the 
(Jolonel whose m'quaiutance we have just made. The Colonel was 
a gentlenian of pleasant waggish humour. The French lesson whi«-h 
he and his daughters conned together was a scene out (if Monsieur 
•Molifere’s comedy of “ Tiutiifl'e,” and jiaiMi was pleased to be very 
facetious with Miss 'riieo, by calling her Madam, and by treating 
her with a great deal of mock resiwet and ceieinony. 'The girls 
read together with their father a scemi or two of his favourite 
author (nor were they leas nuMlcst in those days, though their 
tongues were a little more free), and isiiia was particularly arch 
and funny as he read from Orgon’s jwirt in that celebrated jilay 

OrfjoH. Or BUS, nous voilil bien. J’ai, Mariane, en vous 
Rcconnu de tout tcinjis un esprit assez doux, 

Et do tout temps aussi vous m’av<*z dtd eherc. 

Mariaiu. Je suis fort redevablc a cct amour do fifcre. 
Organ. Fort bien. Que dites-vous de Tartuffe, notro hfite 
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Mariane. Qui 1 Moi t 

Ch’gon. Voiis. Voycz bieii couiine vous r^pondrez, 

Mariane. ! J’en dirai, moi, tout ce quc vous voudrez. 
(Mademoiselle Mariane lauyhs and blushes in spite of herself, 
whilst readiwj this line.) 

Orymi. O’cst {mrler Bagcinent. Dites-moi done, ma filie, 
Qii’eu toute sa ]K:i8uniie iiii hunt nairite brille, 

Qu’il tuiicbc votre coeur, Pt qu’il vous scrait doux 
l)c Ic voir jKir iiion clioix dcveiiir votre ^jtoux ! 

“ Have we uot read the scene prettily, Elinire 1 ” says tlie 
Colonel, laughing, and turning round to bis ivife. 

Elmira prodigiously admired Orgon's reading, and so did his 
daughters, and almost everything besides which Mr. Lambert said 
or did. CaiiRt thou, 0 friendly reader, count u|kiii the fidelity of an 
artless and tender heart or two, and reckon among tlie blessings 
which Heaven bath bestowed on thee the love of faithful women 1 
Purify thine own heart, and try to make it worthy theirs. On thy 
knees, on thy knees, give tliauku for the blessing awarded thee! All 
the prizes of life are nothing comiiared to that one. All the rewards 
of ambition, wealth, ])leasure, only vanity and disapimintnicnt - 
grasjicd at greedily and fought for fiercely, and, over and over again, 
found worthless by the weary winners. Rut love seems to survive 
life, and to reatdi lieyond it. I think we taki; it with us {Kist the 
grave. Do we not still give it to those who liave left us ? May 
wo not hojK! that they feel it for us, and that we shall leave it here 
in one or two fund bosoms, when we also are gone! 

And whence, or how, or why, pray, this sermon ? You see I 
know more, about this LauilMrt family than you do to whom I am 
just prestMiting them: as how should you who never heard of them 
lx“forc 1 You may not like my friends; very few people do like 
strangers to whom they are itresenteil with an outrageous flourish 
of praises on the jNirt of the intnslueer. You say (quite naturally) 
whatl Is this all? Are these the peojile he is so fond of? Why, 
the girl’s not a beauty—the mother is giMsl-natured, and may have 
Itcen g(KMl-looking once, but she has n<» trace of it now—and, as for 
the father, he is <putc an ordinary man. Granted: but don’t you 
acknowledge that the sight of an honest man, with an honest loving 
wife by his side, and surrounded by loving and obedient children, 
presents something very sweet and affecting to you ? If you are 
made aetiuainteil with such a iwrson, and see the eager kindness 
of the fond faces round about him, ami that pleasant confidence and 
aflcction which beiiins from his own, do you mciin to say you arc 
uot touched and gratified ? If you happen to stay in such a man’s 
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house, and at morning or evening sec him and his children and 
domestics gathered together in a certain name, do you not join 
humbly in the petitions of those servants, and close them with a 
reverent Amehl That first night of his stay at Oakhnrst, Haivy 
Warrington, who had had a sleeping ])otion, and was awake soine- 
times rather feverish, thought he heard the Evening Hymn, and 
that his dearest brother Grorge was singing it at home, in which 
delusion the ]>atient went olf agsiin to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

/.V HOSPITAL 

S INKING into a sweet slumber, un<l lulled by those harmonious 
sounds, our youn^ IKiticnt ]Jiisscd a night of pleasant un¬ 
consciousness, and awoke in the morning to find a summer sun 
strciiming in at the window, and bis kind host and liostess sndling 
at his bed-curtains. He was ravenously hungry, and his doctor 
IMirmitted him stniightway to {uirtiikc of a mess of chicken, which 
the doctor’s wife told him had laHiii preiKircd by the hands of one 
of her daughters. 

One (»f her tlaughtcrs ] A faint iituige of a young jierson—of 
two young pei-sons—with red cheeks and black waving locks, 
smiling round his couch, and suddenly tlciKirting thence, soon after 
he Inul come to himself, arose in the young man’s mind. Then, 
then, there n'.turned tlic remcmbnince of a female—lovely, it is true, 

but more elderly—certainly considcnibly older—and with f-. 

O hormr and nuunrsi!! He writhed witli anguisli, us a certain 
recolle.c.tinn cnNssed him. An immense gulph of time gaiied l)etwcen 
him and the p:ist. Ilow lung was it since he luui heard that those 
pearls were artificial, —that those golden locks were only pinchbeck 1 
A long long time ago, when he wjis a boy, an innocent boy. Now 
he was a man, —ipiite an old man. He Inul lieen bleil copiously; 
he had a little fever; he hail had nothing to cat for very many 
hours ; he Inul Inul a slecping-ilraught, and a long deep slumlier after. 

“ What is it, my dear cliild ? ” cries kind Mrs. Lambert, as he 
stiirted. 

“ Nothing, niiulam ; a twinge in my shoulder,” siiid the lad. “ I 
BiH'ak to my liost and luwtess ? Sure you have I>ecn very kind to me.” 

“ We arc old friends, Mr. Warrington. My hu-sbiind, Colonel Liiin- 
liert, knew your father, and I and your maiiima were schiMilgirls to¬ 
gether at Kensington. You were no stninger to us wlien your aunt 
and cousin told us who you were.” 

“ Arc tliey here ? ” asked Harry, hxiking a little blank. 

“They must have lain at Tunbridge Wells last night. They 
sent a hoi'seman from Reigiite yestenlay for news of you.” 

“ Ah ! I remember,” says Harry, looking at his bandagwl arm. 
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“ I have made a good cure of you, Mr, Wanington, And now 
Mrs. Lambert and tlio cook must faikc charge of ytm.” 

“Nay. Theo preinire*! the chicken and rice, Mr. Liunlicrt," 
said the lady. “Will Mr. Warriugton get up alter he has hud 
his breakfast ? We will send your valet to you.” 

“ If howling proves fidelity, yonr man must In; a most fond at¬ 
tached creature,” says Mr. Lambert. 

“ He let your ba^.igc travel olf after all in your aunt’s carriage,” 
BJiid Mrs. Lambert. “ You must wear my huskunrs linen, Avhieh, 
I daresay, is not so fine ns yours.” 

“Pish, my dear! my shirts are good shirts enough for iwy 
Christian,” cries the Colonel. 

“ They are Theo’s and Hester’s work,” says mamma. At whi<-h 
her husband andies his eyebrows and IcMtks at her. “ And Theo 
hath ripped and sewed your sleeve to mak«! it (juite <‘omfortable for 
your shoulder,” the lady added. 

“ What lx«utiful roses I ” cries Harry, looking at a fine chin.a vase 
full of them that Btoo<l on the toilet-table under tiie jaiKin-framed 
glass. 

“ My daughter, Theo, cut them this morning. Well, Mr. I^im- 
liert ? She did <Mit them ! ” 

I suppose the t^olonel Wiis thinking that his wifi; introduced 
Theo too much into the eonversjition, ainl trod on Mrs. Lanikut’s 
slip]>er, or ])ullcd her mix;, or otherwise nudged Iht into a sense of 
projuicty. 

“ And I fancied I heanl some one singing the Evening Hymn v«‘ry 
sw(;etly last night—or was it only a dntani ? ” asked the young |xitient. 

“Tlico agiiin, Mr, WaiTington I” sfud the Colonel, laughing. 
“ My .servants said your negro man begiui to sing it in the kitchen 
as if he wiw a church orgiin.” 

“Our ix*ople sing it at home, sir. My grand|Mi|Ki us«'d to love 
it very miirh. His wife’s father was Ji great friend of g(xid Bishop 
Ken who wrote it;—and—and my dear brother uscsl to h)ve it too,” 
■saiil the l.)oy, his voice dropping. 

It was then, 1 Kup]s>s«‘, that Mr,s. Lamlx'rt felt inclined to give 
the Ixjy a kiss. His litth; accident, illness and n!cov<*ry, the kind¬ 
ness of the people round aknit him, had softeuc<l Harry W.'irrington’s 
heart, and opened it to letter influences than those which hud Ixxai 
brought to liear on it for .some six weciks jxrst. He was breathing a 
pimw air than that tainted atmosphere of stdlishncss, and worldli- 
ness, and comiption, into which he had lxx;n plunged since his arrival 
in England. Sometimes the young man’s late, or choice, or weak¬ 
ness, leads him into the fellowship of the giddy and vain; lia|)])y 
he, whose lot makes him acquainted with the wiser company, 
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whose lamps arc triinincil, and wliose pure hearts keep modest 
watch. 

The pleased matron left her young patient devouring Miss Theo’s 
mess of rice and chicken, and the Colonel seated by the lad’s bedside. 
Gratitude to his hospitable entertainers, and contentment after a 
comfortiihlc meal, caused in Mr. Warrington a very pleasant condi¬ 
tion of mind and body. He was ready to talk now more freely than 
usually was his custom; for, unless excite<l by a strong interest or 
emotion, the young man was commonly tacitnni and cautious in his 
converse with his fellows, and was by no means of an imaginative 
turn. Of books our youth had Ixicn but a very remiss student, nor 
were his remarks on such simple works as ho had read very profound 
or valiiiiblo; but reganling dogs, horses, and the ordinary business 
of life, he wtis a far letter critic; and, with any })erson interested in 
such subjects, conversed on them freely enough. 

Harry’s host, who bad considerable shrewdness, and e.xpcrience 
of books, and cattle, and men, w.is pretty soon able to take the 
measure of his young guest in the talk which they now had together, 
ft was now, for the first time, the Virginian learncsl that Mrs. 
Tiainbert had been an early friend of his mother’s, and that the 
(loloncl’s own father had served with Harry’s gramifathcr, Colonel 
Esmond, in the famous wars of Queen Anne. He foumi himself in 
a friend's country. He was soon at ease with his hone.st host, whose 
manners wen: rpiitc simple and conlial, and who looked anti seemed 
|)crfectly a gentleman, though he wore a i>Iain fustian cisit, and a 
waistcoat without a |Kirticle of huat. 

“ My hoys an; both away,” said Harry’s hast, “ or they would 
have shown you the country when you got uji, Mr. Warrington. 
Now you can only have the eoni|Niny of my wift; and her daughters. 
Mrs. Tjambert hath hdd you already about one of tinmi, Theo, our 
eldest, who nnule yt)ur broth, who cut your roses, and who mended 
yonr coat. She is not such a woinlcr a-s her mother iimigincs her 
to be; but little Theo is a smart little housekceiMT, and a very gotsl 
and cheerfid hiss, though h<>r fatluT nays it.” 

“ It is very kind of Miss LimlK'rt to take so much care for me,” 
says the young |Vitient. 

“ Slie is no kinder to you than to any other mortal, and iloth 
but lii!r duty.” Here the I'olonel smiled. “ I laugh at their mother 
for ])raisiug our children,” he said, “and I think I am as foolish 
alsmt tlu*m myself. The truth is, God hath given us very good and 
dutiful children, and I see no reason why I should disguise my 
thankfulness for such a blessing. You have never a sister, I 
think?” 

“ No, sir, I am alone now,” Mr. Warrington said. 
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“Ay, tnily, I ask your |)ar(Ion for my thoughtlessness. Your 
man hath told our iicople what licfell last year. I served with 
Bnuldock in Scotland; ami hojHj he inendol Ixifore he did. A 
wihl fellow, sir, but there was a fund of truth about the man, and 
no little kindness under his rough swaggering manner. Your black 
fellow talks very freely about his master and his affairs. I supiwsc 
you permit him these free<lom8 as he rescued you_” 

“ Rescued me ? ” cries Mr. Warrington. 

“From ever so many Indians on that very e.\is'dition. My 
Molly and I did not know we were going to entertain so pnMligiously 
wealthy a gentleman. He saith that half Virginia Idongs to you ; 
but if the whole of North America were yours, we couhl but give 
you onr best.” 

“ Those negro boys, sir, lie like the father of all lies. They 
think it is for our honour to represent us as ten times iis rich as we 
arc. My mother has what would l)c a vjist estate in England, and 
is a very good one at home. We are as w'ell off as moat of our 
ncighlmurs, sir, but no better; and all our splendour is in Mr. 
flumljo’s foolish imagination. Ho never rescued me from an Indian 
in his life, and would run away at the sight of one, as my jawr 
brother’s lx)y did on that fatal day when he fell.” 

“ The bravest man will do so at unlucky times,” wiitl the Oolonel. 

“ I myself saw the liest troojis in the world run at I’reston, Itefore a 
ragged mob of Highland savages.” 

“That was lx!cause the Highlanders fought fora ginxl cause, 
sir.” 

“ Do you think,” asks Harry’s host, “ that the French Indians 
hiul the good < au8c in the fight of last year.” 

“The scoundrels! I would have the scalp of every murderous 
reilskin among ’em ! ” cried Harry, clenching his fist. “ They were 
robbing and invading the British territories, tcs). But the High- 
landei's were fighting for their King.” 

“ We, on our side, were fighting for our King; and we endeil 
by winning the liattle,” said the Colonel, laughing. 

“Ah!” cried Harry, “if his Itoyal Highness the Prince had 
not turnctl back at Derby, your King and minc!, now, w'oiild l)e 
his Majesty King .lames the ThinI! ” 

“ Who made such a Tory of you, Mr. AVarrington ? ” askial 
Ijamhert. 

“Nay, sir, the F*snionds were alw’ays loyal!” answerwl the 
youth. “ Had we lived at home, and twenty years sooner, lirother 
and I often and often agreed that our heails would have bi‘en in 
danger. AVe certainly wouhl have stakeil them for the King’s 
cause.” 
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“Yours is better on your shoulders than on a pole at Temple 
Bar. I have seen them there, and they don’t look very pleasant, 
Mr. Warrington.” 

“ I shall take off my hat, and salute them, whenever I i»ass the 
gate,” cried the young man, “ if the King and the whole court are 
standing by! ” 

“I doubt whether your relative, my Lord Castlewood, is as 
staunch a supporter of the King over the water,” said Colonel 
Lambert, smiling: “ or your aunt the Baroness of Bernstein, who 
left you in our charge. Whatever her old partialities may have 
been, she has repented of them; she has rallied to our side, landed 
her nephews in the Household, and looks to find a suitable matnh 
for her nieces. If you have Tory opinions, Mr. Warrington, take 
an old soldier's advice, and keep them to youmelf.” 

“Why, sir, I do not think that you will lietray me!” said 
the l)oy. 

“ Not I, but others might. You did not talk in this way at 
Castlewood? I mean the old CastlewiKMl which you have just 
come from.” 

“ I might be safe amongst my own kinsmen, surely, sir! ” cried 
Harry. 

“ Doubtless. I would not say so. But a man’s own kinsmen 
c.an pliiy him slipijcry tricks at times, and he finds him.sclf none 
the liettcr for trusting them. I mean no oficnce to you or any of 
your family; but lacipicys have cars as well as their masters, and 
they carry al)out all sorts of stories. Eor instance, your black 
follow is rcjuly to tell all he knows almiit you, an<l a great deal 
more bcside.s, as it would ap|)Ciir.” 

“Hath lie told alsmt the broken-knee’d horse?” cried out 
Harry, turning very red. 

“To say truth, iny groom seemed to know something of the 
story, and siiid it was a shame a gentleman should sell another 
such a brute; let alone a cmisin. I am not hero to play the Mentor 
to you, or to carry about servants’ tittle-tattle. When you have 
seen more of your cousins, you will form ymir own opinion of them; 
meanwhile, take an old soldier’s advice, I say again, and l>c cautious 
with whom you <lcal, and what you siiy.” 

Very soon after this little colloquy, Mr. Laml)crt’s guest rose, 
with the iissistance of Gumlx), his valet, to whom he, for a hundredth 
time at least, )>romise(i a sound caning if ever he shoidd hear that 
Gumbo had ventured to talk almut his afiiiirs again in the servants’- 
hall,—which })rubibition Oiimlio solemnly vowed and declared he 
would for ever obey; but I <laresiiy he was chattering the whole 
of the Castlewood secrets to his new friends of Colonel Ijambcrt’s 
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kitchen; for Harry’s hostess certainly heard a nuinlicr of stories 
concerning him which she could not prevent her housekeeper fnuii 
telling; though of course I would not accuse that worthy lady, or 
any of her sex or ours, of undue curiosity regarding their neighbours’ 
affairs. But how can you prevent servants talking, or listening 
whew the faithfid attached creatures talk to you 1 

Mr. Lambert’s house stood on the outskirts of the little town 
of Oakhurst, which, if he but travels in the right direction, the 
patient reader will find on the road between Farnhain and l{4‘igatc; 
and Madam Bernstein’s servants natiindly pulled at tlie first bell 
at hand, when the young Virginian met with his mishap. A few 
hundred yards further was the long street of the little old town, 
where h(»pitality might have lH;en Ibund under the great swinging 
ensigns of a couple of inns, and medical ivlicf was to lie had, as a 
blazing gilt jMsstle and mortar indiciitcd. But what surgeon could 
have ministered more cleverly to a iwtient than Harry’s host, who 
tended him without a fee, or what Boniface could make him more 
conifortsibly welcome? 

Two tall gates, ciich siinnoiinteil by a c(njplc of henddic 
monsters, led from the high-roa<i uji to a neat hnwid stone terrace, 
whereon stood Oakhurst House: a Bf|uare brick building, with 
windows faced with stone, and many high chimneys, :ind a tall rtstf 
surmounted by a fair bdustradc. Ik-himl the house stretched a 
large ganlcn, where there wiis i»lenty of room for cidibages as well 
as roses to grow; and Is'forc the mansion, seiiamted from it by the 
high-road, was a field «tf many acres, wlieni the, <,-oloners cows ami 
horses were at grass. Over the cenfn! window' was a earve<I shield 
Biip]iorted hy the same monsters who jn-anced or niinjicti upon the 
entrance-gates; ami a conmet over the shield. 'J’he fact is, th:it 
the house had lieen originally the joinfiire-honse of Oakhurst (Castle, 
w'hich stood lianl hy,- its cliitiineys and turrets appearing over the 
surrounding wo(m1s, now'bronzed with the darkest foliage of summer. 
Mr. Laml)crt’a was the gn-atest house in Oakhurst town ; hut the 
Castle was of moi'e importanec than all the town put together. 
The Castle and the jointure-house had heen friemls of many years’ 
date. Their fathers had fought side by side in 0'>cen Anne’s wars. 
There were tw'o sm.all lui'ccs of ordnance on the terrai'O of the 
jointurc-houHc, and six liefore the (^i.sfle, which had been taken out 
of the same privateer, whieh Mr. lA'imlMot and his kinsman and 
commander, Ix)rd Wrotham, had brought into Harwich in one of 
their voyages home from Flanders with desjaitches from the Gmit 
1 >uke. 

His toilet comi)h-ted with Mr. Oumlto’s aid, his fair hair neatly 
dressed by that artist, and his ojicn ribl)one«l sleeve and wounded 
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shoulder supported by a handkerehief which hung from Ids neck, 
Harry Warrington mmle his way out of his sick chamber, precedctl 
by his kind host, who led him first down a broad oak stair, round 
which hung many pikes and muskets of ancient shape, and so into 
a srpiare marble paved room, from which the living-rooms of the 
house branched off. There were more arms in this hall—pikes and 
halberts of ancient date, pistols and jack-boots of more than a 
century old, that hod done service in Croinweil’s wars, a tattered 
French giudon which had l)een borne by a French gendarme at 
Malplatpict, and a piir of cumbrous Highland broatlswonis, which, 
having been oirricfl as far as Derby, had b**cu flung away on the fatal 
field of (jullislen. Here wore breastplates and black morioiis of 
Oliver’s tnwfMsrs, and iswtraits of stern warriors in buff jerkins and 
plain hinds and short hair. “ They fought against your grandfathers 
and King Charles, Mr. Warrington,” add Harry’s host. “ I don’t 
hide tliat. They nslc to join the Prince of Oninge at Exeter. We 
were Whigs, young gentleman, and something more. John Lambert, 
the Mi^jor-Gencral, was a kinsman of our house, and we were all 
mon; or leas (tartial to short hair .and long sermons. You do not 
seem to like either f” Indeed, Harry’s fiwe manifested signs of 
anytidng but pleiisurc whilst he examined the portraits of the parlia- 
mentiiry heroes. “ Be not alarmed, we are very gooil chundimcn 
now. My eldest son will lx* in ordem ere long. He is now travel¬ 
ling iut governor to my Lonl Wrotiuim’s son in Italy, and as fur our 
women, they arc all for the Church, and carry me with ’em. Every 
wonnin is a Tory at hciirt. Mr. Pope says a mke, but I think 
t’otlu-r is the mon! cliaribible, word. Come, let ns go see them.” 
And flinging o]a>n the dark (Kik dcsir, (Vilonol Lamixrt led his young 
guest into the parlour where the hulies were iusseinbled. 

“ Here is Mias Hester,” siiitl the Colonel, “ and this is Mias 
Thco, the sou|)-n)aker, the bulorcss, the harpsiclionl player, and the 
songstniss, who set you t») sleo|> last night. Make a curtsey to the 
gentleman, young ladies! Oh, I forgot, and Theo is the mistress of 
the roses which you admired a short while since in your l)cdrooni. 
I think she Inks kept some of them in her cheeks.” 

Ill fact, .Miss Theo was making a profound curtsey and bbishing 
most niislestly iis her pitiia spoke. I am not going to describe her 
|)crson,—though wo shall st'o a great de.al of her in the course of 
this history. She was not a imrticnlar Iwauty. Harry Warrington 
was not over head and earn in love with her at an instant’s warning, 
and faithless to—bi that other individual with whom, as we have 
seen, the youth had lately Ixeii smitten. Miss Theo had kind eyes 
and a sweet voiios; a rinldy frecklwl cheek and a round white neck, 
on which, out of a little cap such as misses wore in those times. 
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fell rich curling clusters of dark brow-n hair. She v/aa not a delicate 
or sentimental-looking person. Her arms, which were worn Iwre 
from the elbow" like other ladies’ arms in those days, were very 
jolly and retl. Her feet were not so miraculously small but that 
you could see them without a telescope. There was notliing wasitish 
about her waist. This young person was si.vteen yejirs of age, and 
looked older. I don’t know what call she had to blush so when she 
made her curtsey to the stranger. It was such a deep cercmoninl 
curtsey as you never see at present. She and her sister larth made 
these “ cheeses ” in compliment to the new-comer, and with much 
stately agility. 

As Miss Tlieo rose up out of this salute, her i)aiNi tapped her 
under the chin (which was of the double .sort of chins), aiul laugh¬ 
ingly hummed out the line which he had read the day Iicforc. “ Eli, 
bieii! quo dites-vous, nui lille, de notre hutc ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Lanilxjrt! ” cries mamma. 

“Nonsense is sometimes the la'st kind of sense in the world,” 
said Colonel Lambert. His guest looked jai/jtled. 

“Arc you fond of nonsense?” tlu! Colonel eontiiimal to Harry, 
seeing by the boy’s face that the latter had no great love or eoiupre- 
hension of his favourite humour. “ We eonsunie a va.st deal of it 
in this house, liabelais is my favourite rending. My M’ife is all 
for Mr. Fielding and Tln‘ 0 ]ihrastu 8 . I think Theo prefers Tom 
Brown, and Mrs. Hetty here loves Dean Swift.” 

“Our ))ai>a is talking what /le loves,” says Miss Hetty. 

“And what is that, miss?” tusks the fiither of his second 
daugliter. 

“Sure, sir, you said yourself it Wiis nonsense,” answers the 
young huly, with ii stmey toss of lier head. 

“ Which of them do yon like In'st, Mr. Wjirriiig u ? ” iisked 
tlic honest Colonel. 

“ Which of whom, sir ? ” 

“The Curate of Meuilon, or the Dean of St. 1’atrick’s, or honest 
Tom, or Mr. Fiidding?” 

“ And whjit were they, sir ? ” 

“ They! Why, they wrote Ixstks.” 

“ Indeed, sir. I never hoiird of either one of ’em,” said Harry, 
hanging down his hca<l. “ I fetir my IksA h'tirning Wits neglceteti 
at home, sir. My brother laid read every liisik that ever was 
wrote, I think. He could have ttdkcd to ytai alsnit ’em for hours 
together.” 

With this little speech Mrs. Lamlicrt’s eyes turned to Iht 
daughter, and Miss Theo cast hers •lr)wn ami blushed. 

“Never mind, honesty is lx>ttcr than Isioks any day, Mr. 
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Warrington! ” cried the jolly Colonel. “ You may go through the 
world very honourably without reading any of the booka I have 
been talking of, and some of them might give you more pleasure 
than profit.” 

“ I know more about liorses and dogs than Greek and Latin, sir. 
We most of us do in Virginia,” said Mr. Warrington, 

“ You are like the Persians: you can ride, and speak the 
truth.” 

“Arc the Prussians very good on horseback, sir? I hope I 
shall sec their King and a campaign or two, either with ’em, or 
against ’em,” remarked Colonel Lambert’s guest. Why did Miss 
Thco look at Imr mother, and why did that good woman’s face 
assume a sad expression ? 

Why? Because young lasses arc bred in humdrum country 
towns, do you sni)j)o.se they never indulge in romances ? Because 
they arc rnmlcst and have never quitted mother’s apron, do you 
suppose they have no thoughts of their own ? What happens in 
spite of all those precautions which the King and Queen take for 
their darling princess, those dragons, and that impenetrable forest, 
and that castle of steel ? The fairy jirincc i)enctratcs the impene- 
trabh; forest, finds the weak point in the dragon’s scale armour, and 
gets the l)cttcr of all the ogres who guar<l the castle of steel. Away 
goes the princess to him, Slie knew Jiim at once. Her bandboxes 
and ])ortnianteaux .are filleil with her best clothes and all her jewels. 
She Inw l)cen rctuly ever so long. 

That is in fiiiry tales, you understand—^where the blessed hour 
and youth alw.iys arrive, the ivory horn is blown at the castle-gate; 
and far off in her beauteous Ixuver the i>rinccss hears it, and starts 
up, and knows that there is the right champion. He is alwaj's 
rciwly. Look! how the giants’ hemls tumble off as, falchion in 
hand, he gallojw over the bridge on his white charger! How should 
that virgin, locked up in that imuicessible fortress, where she has 
never scon any man that was not eighty, or huuip-l)aekcd,.or her 
father, know that there were such Icings in the world as young 
men ? 1 nup]M)sc there’s .an instinct. I suppose there’s a season. 
I never spoke for my part to a fairy princess, or heanl as much 
from any unCnchanted or enelianting maiden. Ne’er a one of them 
has ever whisjHJUHl her i)ictty little secrets to me, or perhaps 
confessed them to herself, her mamm.a, or her nearest and dearest 
confidante. But they ikUI fall in love. Their little hearts are 
cunstantly throhbing at the window of cxi)ectancy on the lookout 
for the champion. They arc always hearing his horn. They are 
for ever on the tower looking out for the hero. Sister Ann, Sister 
Ann, do you sec him ? Surely ’tis a knight with curling moustaches. 
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a flashing scimitar, ami a suit of silver armour. Oh no! it is 
only a costermonger with his donkey and a iKumier of eahhige! 
Sister Ann, Sister Ann, wiuit is that rloud of dust ? Oh, it is only 
a farmer’s man driving a flock of pigs from market. Sister Ann, 
Sister Ann, who is that splendid warrior advancing in scarlet and 
gold 1 He nears the castle, he clears the dniwbridge, he lifts the 
ponderous hammer at the gate. Ah me, he kiuH'ks twice! Tis 
only the postman with a double letter from Northamptoiishirc I 
So it is we make false starts in life. I don’t believe there is 
any such thing known as first love—not within man’s or woman’s 
memory. No male or female rememlicrs his or her lirst iiicliiiatiun 
any more than his or her own christening. tYbat 'l You fancy 
that your sweet mistress, your sfKitless spinster, your blank maiden 
just out of the schoolroom, never eared for any but yon 'l Ami slu! 
tells you sol Oh, you iiliot! When she was four years old she 
had a tender feeling towards the Buttons who brought the coals up 
to the nursery, or the little sweep at the crossing, or the music- 
master, or never mind whom. She had a secret longing tnwanis 
her brother’s schoolfellow, or the third I’harity loy at church, and 
if occasion had servcil, the comedy enacteil with you hml lieen per¬ 
formed along with another. 1 do not mean to say that she confessnl 
this amatory sentiment, but that slu; had it. Lay down this page, 
and think how many and many and many a time you were in love 
before you selected the present Mrs. Jones as the partma' of your 
name and aflections! 

So, from the way in whieh 'fheo held her heail down, and 
exchanged looks with her mother, when ]Hior nneonscious Harry 
called the Pereians the Prussians, and talked of serving a eamjNiign 
with them, I make no doubt she was feeling ashamed, and thinking 
within hci'selt) “ Is this the hero with whom my mamma and I 
have been in love for thesi; twenty-four hours, and whom we have 
endowed with every iierfcetion? How Is'autiful, jtide, and graeefiil 
he looked yesterday as he lay on the ground ! Ilow his eiirls fell 
over his face ! How sad it was to sec his poor white arm, and the 
blood trickling from it when )Ki|)a ble<l him ! And now he is well 
and amongst us, he is handsome ecrtainly, but oh, is it ])ossiblc he 
is—he is stupid 1 ” When she. lighted the lamp ami hsAed at him, 
did Psyche find (!u|iid out; and is that the meaning of the ohi 
allegoiy ? The wings of love drop off at this discov(;iy. The fancy 
can no more soar and disport in skyey regions, the. Is'loved oltjcct 
ceases at once to le celestial, ami remains plodding on earth, en¬ 
tirely uuromantii and sidwtantial. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

HOLIDAYS 

M rs. LAMBERT’S little <lay-(lream was over. Miss Theo 
and her inutiier were nblij'ed to eonfess in their hctirts that 
their hcra was but an oiilinary mortal. They nttcred lew 
words on the snbje(;t, but each knew the other’s thoughts as ])eoi)lc 
who love oiudi other do; and iiiamma, by an extra tenilcrness and 
s|)eeial ciiressiiig inaniier towards her daughter, sought to console 
her for Ijer disaiipoiiitiiieiit. “ Never mind, luy dear ”—the maternal 
kiss whispered on the filial check— “ our hero has turned out to be 
but an onliiiary mortal, and none such is go«Kl enough for my Theo. 
Thou shalt have a real husbiiml ere long, if there be one in England. 
Why, I was scarce fifteen when your fatlicr saw^ me at tlie Buiy 
Assembly, and while I w'as yet at school, I used to vow that I 
never would have any other man. If Heaven gsive me such a 
husband -the l)est man in the whole kingdom - sure it w'ill bless 
my child iHpially, who deserves a king, if she fancies him ! ” In- 
d<HMl, I am nut sure that Mrs. Lambert—who, of eoui'se, knew the 
age of the Prince of Wales, and was aware how liandsumc and good 
a young prince he was—did not exjiect that he too would <‘nme 
riding by her gate, and perhaps tumble down from his horse there, 
and be tiiken into the house, and l)e rim'd, and cause his royal 
grandpapa to give Martin Lambert a regiment, and fall in lure 
with 'Theo. 

Thu Colonel, for his |Kirt, and his second daughter Miss Hetty, 
were on tlic laughing, se^ornful, nnlielicving side. Mamma was 
alw'ays match-making. Indeed, Mrs. Lamljert was much addicted 
to novels, and cried her eyes out over them with great assiduity. 
No coach ever jiassed the gate, but site ex|)ceted a husliand for her 
girls would alight from it and ring the bell. As for Miss Hetty, 
she allowed her tongue to wag in a more than usually saucy way: 
she mode a huniInMl sly allusions to their guest. She introduced 
Prussia and Persia into their conversation with abominable jicrtness 
and frequency. She asked whether the present King of Prussia was 
called the Shaw or the Sophy, and how far it was from Ispahan to 
Saxony, which his Majesty was at present invading, and about 
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which war paiKi w'as so busy witli his maps aiul his ucws]iii]H<rs 1 ! 
She brf)uglit down the “ Persian Tales ” from her inaiimia’s eltwet, 
and lai«l them slily on the table in the {Kirlour wdiere the family 8;it. 
She would not marry a Persian prince for her jKirt: she would 
prefer a gentleman who might not hare more than one wife at a 
time. Siie called our young Virginian Tliwfs gentleman, Then’s 
prince. She asked mamma if she wished her, Hetty, to take the 
other visitor, the black priiiee, for herself? Indeed, she rallied her 
sister and her mother unceasingly on their sentimentalities, and 
woidd never stop.uutil she had made them angry, when she would 
begin to cry herself, and kiss them violently one afti'i- the oIIkt, and 
eotix them back into good-humour. Simple Harry Warrington, mean¬ 
while, knew nothing of all the jokes, the tears, (piarivls, reconcilia¬ 
tions, hymeneal plans, and so forth, of which he was the inius'cnt 
occasion. A hundred allusions to the Prussians and Persians wen^ 
shot at him, and those Parthian arrows did not ]K‘netnite his hide at 
all. A Shaw? A Sophy? Very likely he thought a Sophy was 
a lady, and would have deemcil it the lieight of alisunlily that a 
man with a great bhu’k beanl should have any siieli naiiu*. We tall 
into the midst of a ijiiiet family : we droj) like a stone, say, into 
a ])Uol, we arc ]H‘rlectly comiKict and cool, and little know the 
Hatter and ex(;itcmcnt we make tlii'n*, distiirhiiig the fish, fright4‘n- 
ing the ducks, and agitating the W'hole surface of the water. How 
should Harry know the effect which his sudden ii)ipcariiiice pro- 
duciMl in this little i|uiet sentimental family? He thought (piitc 
well enough of himst'lf on many isiints, but was diilident as yet 
n-giirding women, being of that age when yrumg gentlemen ropiire 
eiurouragement and to Is; bnaight forwanl, and having liccn brought 
«ij) at home in very modest and inimitivc relations towards the 
other sex. Bo Miss Ilcdty’s jokes ])layc<l round the lad, and he 
minded them no more than so many summer gnats. It was not 
that he W’os stupid, as she certaiidy thought him : la; was siin|>le, 
t(N) much occupied wdth hiinsiHf and his own private affairs to think 
of others. Why, what tnigctlies, comedies, interludes, intrigues, 
farces, arc going on under our uos(>s in friends’ dniwing-moms when! 
we visit every day, and we remain utterly ignonint, self-sjitisfiwl, and 
blind! As these sisters sat and comls'd their flowing ringh'ts of 
nights, or talked with ciicli other in the great k-d where, aeconiing 
to the fashion of the day, they lay together, how should Harry know 
that he htul so great a share in their thoughts, jokes, eonversation ? 
Three days after his arrival, his new and hospitable friends were 
walking with him in my Lord Wrotliam’s fine itark, when) they 
were free to wander; .and here, on a piece of water, they <'amc to 
some swans, which the young ladies were in the habit of feeding 
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with bread. As the birds approached the young women, Hetty 
said, with a queer look at her mother and sister, and then a glance 
at her &thcr, who stood by, honest, happy, in a red waistcoat,— 
Hetty said: “ Mamma’s swans are something like these, {)apa.” 

“ What swans, my dear!” says mamma. 

“ Something like, but not quite. They have shorter necks than 
these, and are, scores of them, on our common,” continues Miss 
Hetty. “ I saw Betty plucking one in the kitchen this morning. 

We shall luivc it for dinner, with apple-sauce and-” 

“ Don’t be a little goose! ” says Miss Theo. 

“ And sage and onions. Do you love swan, Mr, Warrington ? ” 
“I shot thi-ec liist winter on our river,” said the Virginian 
gentleman. “ Ours are not such white birds as these—they eat 
very well thougii.” The simple youth hwl nut the sligiitest idea 
tiiat he himself Wits an allegory at tliat very time, and that Miss 
Hetty Wits narrating a fable regarding him. In some exceedingly 
recondite Latin work I have read that, long before Virginia was 
discovered, other folks were c<iuully dull of comprehension. 

So it was a premature sentiment on the part of Miss Theo— 
thiit little ttmder flutter of the Isisom which we have acknowlctlged 
she felt on first beholding the Virginian, so haiidsoine, itale, and 
bleeding. 7'Ais wtis nut the great passion which she knew her 
heart eouhl feel. Like the birds, it had waktmed and latgun to sing 
at a false dawn. Ho}) biiek to thy i)crch, .and cover thy head with 
thy wing, thou tremidous little fluttering creature! It is not yet 
light, and roosting is its yet 1)ctter than singing. Anon will come 
morning, and the whole sky will rctlden, and you shall soar up into 
it and salute the sun with your music. 

One little ]ihrasc, some two-<and-thirty lines Lu^k, ])erha])S the 
fair ami sus|)iciuus reader ha,s remarked: “ '/Viree thi/s o/fur his 
arrimil, Harry was walking with,” &c. &c. If he coidd walk— 
which it ai)})earcd he e^ndd do ])crfcctly well--what business had he 
to Ix) walking with anybixly but Isuly Maria Esmond on the 
Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells? His shoulder wiis set: his health was 
entirely restored: ho had not even a change of coats, jis wc have 
seen, and was obliged to the Colonel for his raiment. Surely a 
young man in Hiu;h a condition Inul no right to lx; lingering on at 
Oakhurst, and Wiw 1)uund by every tic of duty and convenience, by 
love, by relationship, by a gentle heart waiting for him, by the 
washerwoman fimally, to go to Tunbridge. Why did he stay 
behind, unless he wsis in love with either of the young liulics ? (and 
wc say he wiisn’t). Could it be that he did not w.ant to go ? Only 
a w’cek ago was he whisiiering in Castlcwoo«l shrubberies, and 
was he now ashamed of the nonsense he had talked there ? What! 
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A passion that was to endure for ever and ever, deatl and buried 
in a week, and remembered only with shame? Had there, be¬ 
sides whispering in those shrubberies, been any hand-kissing, 
clasping, ami so forth? What if for two days past ho has felt 
those hands throttling him round the neck? if his fell aunt’s 
piupose is answered, and if his late love is killed as dead by her 
poisonous communieations as Fair Rosamond was by her Royal and 
legitimate rival? Is Hero then lighting the lamp up, and getting 
ready the supper, whilst Leandcr is sitting coinfortably with some 
other party, and never in the lesist tliinking of biking to the water? 
Ever since that coward’s blow was struck in Lady Maria’s liack by 
her own relative, surely kind hearts must pity her Ladyshi]>. I 
know she has faults—ay, and wears false hair and false never mind 
what. But a woman in distress, shall we not ])ity licr—a lady of 
a certain age, are we going to laugh at her because of her years ? 
Between her old aunt and her unhappy delusion, lie sure my Lady 
Maria Esmond is having no very pleasant time of it at Tunbridge 
Wells. There is no one to protect her. Madam Beatri.v has her all 
to hersclfl Liuly Maria is poor, and hopes fur money from her aunt. 
Laiiy Maria has a secret or two wliich the old woman knows, and 
brandishes over her. I for one am quite mcltetl and grow soft¬ 
hearted as I think of her. Imagine her alone, and a victim to that 
old woman! Paint to yourself that antique Andromeda (if you 
please wo will allow that rich flowing head of hair to fall over her 
slioulders) chained to a rock on Mount E|)hniim, and given up 
to that dragon of a Baroness ! Su(;<?our, Perseus! (Jomc <{uickly 
with thy winged feet and flashing falchion! Perseus is not in 
the least hurry. The dragon has her will of Andromeda for day 
after day. 

Harry Warrington, who would not have allowed his disha'aled 
and mended shoulder to keep him from going out hunting, remaineil 
•lay after day contentedly at Oakhurst, with each day finding the 
kindly folks who welcomed him more to his liking. Pcrha|is he 
had never, since his grandfather’s death, been in such gon«l company. 
His lot had lain amongst fox-hunting Virginian s<iuires, with whose 
society he harl put up very contentedly, riding their Imrscs, living 
their lives, and sharing their imnch-lsiwls. The ladies of his own 
and mother’s acquaintance were very well bred, ami decorous, and 
pious, no doubt, but somewhat narrow-minded. It was but a little 
place, his home, with its pompous ways, small ethiuettes and punc¬ 
tilios, small flatteries, small conversations and scandals. Until he 
hiul left the i»lacc some time after, he did not know how narrow and 
confined his life had been there. He was free enough ijcrsonally. 
He hml dogs and horses, and might shoot and hunt for scores of 
10 K 
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miles round about: but the little ludy-mother domineered at home, and 
when there he had to submit to her influence and breathe her air. 

Here the lad found himself in the midst of a circle where every¬ 
thing about him was incomparably gayer, brighter, and more free. 
He was living with a man and woman who had seen the world, 
though they lived retired from it, who had both of them hap]X!ned 
to eiyoy from their earliest times the use not only of good books, but 
of good company—those live Ijooks, which are such pleasant and 
sometimes such iirofitable reading. Society has this good at least: 
that it lessens our conceit, by teaching us our insignificance, and 
making us acquainted with our betters. If you arc a young ijeison 
who read this, dcix)nd upon it, sir or madam, there is nothing more 
wholesome for you than to iicknowledgc and to associate with your 
suixsriors. If I could, I would not have my son Thomas first Greek 
and Latin prize Iwy, first oar, and cock of the school. Better for 
his soul’s and body’s welfare that ho should have a gixxl jdace, not 
the first—a fair set of competitors round about him, and a good 
thrashing now and then, with a hearty shake aftcrwanls of the hand 
which administered the beating. What honest man that can choose 
his lot would be a prince, let us say, and have all society walking 
baekwanls licforc him, only obsequious household-gentlemen to talk 
to, and all mankind mum except when your High Mightiness asks 
a question and gives iNirmission to siKsak ? One of the great benefits 
which Harry Warrington received from this family, Wore whose 
gate Fate liad shot him, was to begin to learn that he was a pro¬ 
foundly ignorant young fellow, and that there were many people in 
the world far letter than he know himself to Ixs. Arrogant a little 
with some folks, in the com)KUiy of his BU})eriors he was magiiani- 
moiuily docile. We have seen how faithfully he admired his brother 
at home, and his friend, the gallant young Colonel of Mount Vcnion: 
of the gentlemen his kinsmen at Castlewocxl, he had felt himself at 
least the equal. In his new aapiaintance at Oakhurst he found a 
man who hatl rcjul far more books than Harry could pretend to judge 
of, who liad seen the world and come unwounded out of it, as he 
had out of the clangers and Ixittlcs which he had confronted, and 
who luul goixlncss and honesty written on his face and breathing 
from his lijis, for which qualities our brave lad had always an 
instinctive symiiathy and predilection. 

As for the women, they were the kindest, merriest, most agree¬ 
able he hiul as yet known. They were pleasanter than Parson 
Broadl)ent’s black-eyed daughter .at home, whose laugh carrietl as 
fiir as a gun. They were quite .as well bred as the Castlewtxxl 
ladies, with the exception of Madam Beatrix (who indeed was as 
grand as an empress on some occasions). But somehow, after a 
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talk with Madam Beatrix, and vast aiuusciueiit and interoHt in 
lier stories, the lad would come away sis with a bitter taste iu 
his mouth and fancy all the world wicked round alxnit him. The 
Liiinbcrts were not squeamish; and laughctl over imges of Mr. 
Fielding, and cried over volumes of Mr. Richardson, contiiining 
jokes and incidents which would make Mrs. Grundy’s hair stand 
on end, yet their merry prattle left no bitterness Ixdiind it; their 
tales about this neighbour and that were droll, not malicious; the 
curtseys and salutations with which the folks of the little neigii- 
bonring town received them, how kindly and cheerful! their 
Iniuntics how cordial! Of a truth it is good to Iw with go(sl 
]ieople. How good Harry Warrington <lid not know at the time, 
|)crLip8, or until Bub8e(iucnt cxiicriencc showed him contrasts, or 
caused him to feel remorse. Here Wiis a tranquil, sunshiny day 
of a life that was to be agitated and stormy—a liappy hour or 
two to remember. Not much happcnctl during the happy hour 
or two. It was only sw’ei^t sleep, ])lcusunt waking, friendly 
welcome, serene piistime. The gates of the tdd houw^ seemed 
to shut the wicked world out somehow, and the inhabitants 
within to be better, and purer, and kinder than other ix'ople. 
He was not in love. Oh no! not the least, either with sain-y 
Hetty or generous Theodosia: but W'hcn the time came for going 
away, he fastened on Iwth their hands, and felt an immense regani 
for them. He thought he shoidrl likti to know their brothers, 
and that they must be fine fellows; and iis for Mrs. Lambert, I 
believe she was i\a sentimentid at his departure as if he Inul Wii 
the last volume of “ Clarissii Harlowe.” 

“He is very kind and honest,” siiid Thco gravely, as, looking 
from the terrace, they siiw him ami their liithcr ami servants riding 
away on the nwd to Westerham. 

“ I don’t think him stupid at all now’,” saiii litth; Hetty ; 
“and, mamma, I think he is very like a swan indeed.” 

“ It felt just like one of the lx>y8 going to school,” said inainma. 

“Just like it,” sfdd Thco sfidly. 

“I am glad he has got iwiui to ri<le with hini to Westerham,” 
resumed Miss Hetty, “and that he bought Farmer Briggs’s horse. 
I don’t like his going to those Castlcwooil [»coi)lc. I am sure that 
Miulam Bernstein is a wicked old woman. I expected to sec her 
ride away on her cnxiked stick.” 

“ Hush, Hetty I ” 

“ Do you think she w’ould float if they tried her in the pond 
as imor old Mother Holy diil at Elmhurst? The other old woman 
seemed fond of him—I mean the one with the fair timr. She 
looked very melancholy when she went away; but Madam Bern- 
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Btein whisked her off with her cnitch, and she was obliged to go. 
I don’t care, Then. I hnmo she is a wicked woman. You think 
ererybody good, you do, because you never do anything wrong 
yourself.” 

“My Theo is a good girl,” says the mother, looking fondly 
at both her daughters. 

“Then why do we call her a miserable sinner?” 

“ We are all so, my love,” said mamma. 

“ What, papa too 1 You know you don’t think so,” cries Miss 
Hester. And to allow this was almost more than Mrs. Lambert 
could afford. 

“What was that you told John to give to Mr. Warrington’s 
black man ? ” 

Mamma owned, with some shamefacedness, it was a bottle of 
her cordial water and a cake which she had bid Betty make. “ I 
feel (piite like a mother to him, my dears, I can’t help owning it,— 
and you know Irath our boys still like one of our cakes to take to 
school or college with them.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

FROAf OAKIIURST TO TUNBRIDGE 

W AVING her lily handkerchief hi token of adieu to the 
departing travellers, Mrs. Lambert and her girls watched 
them pacing leisurely on the first few Iiundred yanls of 
their journey, and until such time as a tree-clumped corner of tiie 
road hid them from the ]adi(»’ view. Behind that clump of limes 
the good matron had many a time watched those she loved best 
disappear. Husband departing to battle and danger, suns to school, 
each after the other hod gone on his way behind yonder green trees, 
returning as it pleased Heaven’s will at his good time, and bringing 
pleasure and love back to the happy little family. Besides their 
own instinctive nature (whi(di to be sure aids wonderfully in the 
matter), the leisure and contemplation attendant upon their home 
life serve to foster the tenderness and fidelity of our women. The 
men gone, there is all day to think alxnit them, and to-morrow and 
to-morrow’—when there eertivinly will be a letter—and so on. There 
is the vacant room to go look at, where the boy slept last night, and 
the impression of his carpct-liag is still on the b«l. There is his 
whip hung up in the hall, and his fishing-rod and Imsket—mute 
memorials of the brief bygone pleasures. At dinner there comes up 
that cherry tart, half of wliich her darling ate at two o’clock in spite 
of his melancholy, and with a choking little sister on each side of 
him. The evening prayer is said without that young scholar’s voice 
to utter the <Iuc responses. Midnight anti silence (mine, and the 
good mother lies wakeful, thinking how one of the dear accustomed 
brood is away from the nest. Morn breaks, homo and holidays have 
passed away, and toil and labour have begun fur him. So those 
rustling limes formed, as it were, a screen lietw'ecn the world 
and our ladies of the house at Oakhurst. Kind-hearted Mrs. 
Lambert always became silent and thoughtful, if by chance she 
and her girls w’alked up to the trees in the aliscnce of the men of 
the family. She said she would like to carve their names uiK>n 
the grey silvered trunks, in the midst of truc-lovcrs’ knots, as was 
then the kindly fashion ; and Miss Thco, w’ho had an exceedingly 
elegant turn that way, made some verses regarding the trees. 
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which her delighted parent transmitted to a periodical of those 
days. 

“ Now we are out of sight of the ladira,” says Colonel Lambert, 
giving a parting salute with his hat, as the pair of gentlemen trotted 
past the limes in question. “ I know my wife always watches at 
her window until we arc round this corner. I hope we shall have 
you seeing the trees and the house again, Mr. Warrington ; and the 
boys being at home, mayhap there will be better 8|)ort for you.” 

“ I never want to be happier, sir, than I have been,” replied 
Mr. Warrington; “ and I hope you will let me say, that I feel as if 
I am leaving quite old friends behind me.” 

“ The friend at whose house we shall sup to-night hath a son, 
who is an old friend of our family, too, and my wife, who is an 
invetcRitc marriage-monger, would have made a match between him 
and one of my girls, but that the Colonel hath chosen to iiill in love 
with somebody else.” 

“ Ah 1 ” sighed Mr. Warrington. 

“Other folks have done the same thing. There were brave 
fellows before Agamemnon.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. Is the gentleman’s name—Aga-? 

I did not quite gather iV’ meekly inquired the younger traveller. 

“ No, his name is James Wolfe,” cried the Colonel, smiling. 
“ Ho is a young fellow still, or what wc call so, being scarce thirty 
years old. He is the youngest licutenant-i^oloncl in the army, 
unless, to be sure, we except a few scares of our nobility, who take 
rank before us common folk.” 

“ Of course, of course! ” says the Colonel’s young companion, 
with true colonial notions of aristocmtic precedence. 

“ And I have seen him commanding captains, and very brave 
captains, who were thirty years his seniors, and who hail neither his 
merit nor his gotsl- fortune. But, lucky as he hath been, no one 
envies his superiority, for, indeed, most of us acknowledge that he 
is our superior. He is lielovcd by every man of our old regiment, 
and knows every one of them. He is a good scholar as well as a 
consummate soldier, and a nnister of many languages.” 

“Ah, sir!” said Harry Warrington, with a sigh of great 
humility; “ I feel that I have neglected my own youth sadly; 
and am come to England but an ignoramus. Hml my dear brother 
been alive, he would have represented our name and our colony, 
too, better than I can do. George was a scholar; George was a 
musician; Qeoige could fcvlk with the most learned jieople in our 
eountiy, and I nnikc no doubt w'ould have held his own here. Do 
you know, sir, I am glad to h.ave come home, and to you especially, 
if but to learn how ignorant I am.” 
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“If you know tliat well, ’tia a great gain alrciuly,” aaiil the 
Colonel with a smile. 

“ At home, especially of late, aiul since we lost my brother, I 
used to think myself a mighty fine fellow, ami hare no doubt that 
the folks round about llatteretl me. I am wiser now,—that is, I 
hope I am,—though perhaps I am wrong, and only bragging again. 
But you sec, sir, the gentry in our colony don’t know very much, 
except about dogs and horsi's, and betting and games. I wish I 
knew more about books, and less about them.” 

“ Nay. Dop and horses arc very goisl Isxtks, too, in their way, 
and we may rea<l a deal of truth out of ’em. &)me men are not 
iiiiulc to be scholars, and may be very worthy citizens and gcntlc- 
iiion in spite of their ignorance. What call have all of us to bo 
cs])ecially learned or wise, or to take a first place in the world 1 
His Royal Highness is commander, and Martin Liimbert is Colonel, 
and Ja(‘k Hunt, who rides behind yonder, was a juivate soldier, ami 
is now a very honest, worthy groom. So .as we all do our liost in 
our station, it matters not much whether that lie high or low. Nay, 
how do we know what is high and what is low 1 and whctlier Jack’s 
currycomb, or iny ci>aulcts, or his Royal Highness’s Iiaton, jiiay 
not turn out to l>c pretty ctiuall When I Ixigiui life, et milituvi 
lion sine —never mind what—T ilrcamcd of success aiul honour; now 
I think of duty, and yonder folks from whom we ])artcd a few hours 
ago. Let us trot on, else we shall not reach Westerhum iH^forc 
nightfall.” 

At Westerham the two friends w’cre welcxuncd by their hosts, 
a stately matron, an old soldier, whose recollections and services 
were of fivc-aml-forty years Ixu-k, and the son of this gentleman and 
lady, the Lieutenant-Colonel of Kinpicy’s regiment, tliat M'iis then 
sbitioned at Maidstone, whence the Colonel hml come over on a 
brief visit to his laircnts. Harry looked with some curiosity at tin's 
oirurcr, who, young as he wsis, had seen so much sr^rvice, and obtiiined 
a diameter so high, 'rhere was little of the beautiful in his fiu’c. 
He was very lean and very jialc; his hair was red, his nose and 
dieek-bones were higli; but he had a fine courtesy towards his 
ciders, a cordial pccting towanis his friends, and an animation in 
conversation which caused those who heard him to forget, even to 
ailmire, his homely hsiks. 

Mr. Warrington was ping to Tunbridge ? Their James would 
Ixiar him company, the lady of the house said, an<l whlB])cre»l some¬ 
thing to Colonel Lambert at 8up]icr, which occasioned smiles and a 
knowing wink or two from that oHicer. He calleil for wine, and 
toasted “ Miss Lowther.” “ With all my heart,” cried the en¬ 
thusiastic (jolonel James, and dmined his glass to the very last 
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drop. Mamma whispered her friend how James and the lady were 
going to make a match, and how she came of the famous Lowther 
family of the North. 

“ If she was the daughter of King Charlemagne,” cri(» Lambert, 
“ she is not too good for James Wolfe, or for his mother’s son.” 

“ Mr. Lamlwrt would not say so if he knew her,” the young 
Colonel declared. 

“ Oh, of course, she is the priceless pearl, and you are nothing,” 
cries mamma. “No. I am of Colonel Lambert’s opinion; and, 
if she brought all Cumberland to you for a jointure, I should say it 
was my James’s due. That is the way with ’em, Mr. Warrington. 
We tend our children through fevers, and measles, and whooping- 
cough, and small-pox; we send them to the army and can’t sleep 
at night for thinking; we break our hearts at parting with ’em, 
and having them at home only for a week or two in the year, or 
maylw ton years, and, after all our care, there comes a lass with a 
l»air of bright eyes, and away goes our boy, and never cares a fig for 
us afterwards.” 

“And pray, my dear, how did you come to marry James’s 
piipa?” said the elder Colonel Wolfe. “And why didn’t you stay 
at homo with your parents 1 ” 

“Because James’s papa wiw gouty, and wanted somebody to 
take eare of him, I suppose; not Ixeause I liked him a bit,” answers 
the lady: and so with much easy talk and kindness the evening 
passed away. 

On the morrow, and with many expressions of kindness and 
friendship for his late guest, Colonel Lambert gave over the young 
Virginian to Mr. Wolfe’s charge, and turned his horse’s head home¬ 
wards, while the two gentlemen sped towards 'lunbridge Wells. 
Wolfe was in a hurry to reach the phice; Harry Warrington was, 
{)erha[i3, not quite so eager: nay, when Lambert rode towards his 
own home, Harry’s thoughts followed him with a great deal of 
longing desire to the parlour at Oakhurst, where he had si»eiit three 
days in happy calm. Mr. Wolfe agreed in all Harry’s enthusiastic 
praises of Mr. Lambert, and of his wife, and of his daughters, and 
of all that excellent family. “ To have such a goocl name, and to 
live such a life as Colonel Lambert’s,” said Wolfe, “seem to me 
now the height of human ambition.” 

“And glory and honour?” asked Warrington. “Are those 
nothing ? and wroidd you give up the winning of them ? ” 

“ They were my dreams once,” answcre<l the Colonel, who had 
now different ideas of happiness, “ and now my desires are much 
more tranquil. I have followed arras ever sinee I was fourteen 
years of ago. I have seen almost every kind of duty connected 
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with my calling. I know all the garrison towns in this country', 
and have had the honour to serve wherever there has lioen work "to 
be done during the last ten years. I have done pretty near the 
whole of a soldier’s dnty, except, indeed, the command of an army, 
which can hardly be hoi^ for by one of my years; and now, nic- 
thinks, I would like quiet, books to read, a Avifc to love me, and 
some children to druidle on my knee. I have imagined some such 
Elysium for myself, Mr. Warrington. True love is lietter 
glory; and a tranquil fireside, with the woman of your heart seated 
by it, the greatest good the gods can send to us.” 

Harry imagined to himself the picture which his comnulc called 
up. He said “Yes” in answer to the other’s remark; but, no 
doubt, did not give a very' cheerful assent, for his conqianiun 
observed upon the expression of his face. 

“You say ‘Yes’ as if a fireside and a sweetheart were not 
particidarly to your taste.” 

“Why, look you. Colonel; there are other things which a 
young fellow might like to enjoy. You have had sixteen yciu-s of 
the world: and I am btit a few months away from my mother’s 
apron-strings. When I have seen a cam]iuign or two, or six, as you 
have: when I have distinguished myself like Mr. Woll'c, and nnule 
the world talk of me, I then may think of i-etiring from it,” 

To these remarks, Mr. Wolfe, whose heart was full ()f a very 
different matter, replied by breaking out in a further encomium of 
the joys of marriage; and a 8])ccial rhapsody uism the Iwauties 
and merits of his mistress—a theme intensely interesting to him¬ 
self, though not so, possibly, to his hearer, whose vicAvs regarding 
a married life, if he permit^! himself to entertain any, were some¬ 
what melancholy and despondent. A pleasant afternoon brought 
them to the end of their ride; nor did .any accident or incident 
accompany it, save, ])erhaps, a mistake which Harry Warrington 
made at some few miles distance from Tunbridge Wells, Avbcie two 
horsemen stopped them, whom Harry was for charging, ])i8tol in 
hand, supposing them to Ixs highwaymen. tWoncl Wolfe, laughing, 
hade Mr. Warrington reserve his fire, for these folks were only inn¬ 
keepers’ agents, and not robbers (except in their calling). Gumls), 
whose horse ran away with him .at this ])articular Juncture, was 
brought back after a great deal of bawling on his master’s part, and 
the two gentlemen nxle into the little town, aliglibnl at their inn, 
and then sejiarated, each in quest of the ladies whom he had conic 
to visit. 

Mr. Warrington found his aunt installed in handsome lodgings, 
with a guard of London lacqueys in her ante-room, and to follow 
her chair when she went abrotul. She received him with the utmost 
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kindness. His consin, my Luly Maria, was absent when he 
arrived; I don’t know whether the young gentleman was unliappy 
at not seeing her; or whether he disguised his feelings, or whether 
Madame dc Bernstein took any note regarding them. 

A beau in a rich figured suit, the first specimen of the kind 
Harry had seen, and two Dowagers with voluminous hoops and 
plenty of rouge, were on a visit to the Baroness when her nephew 
made his bow to her. Sho introduced the young man to these 
Ijersonages as her nephew, the young Croesus out of Virginia, of 
whom they had heanl. She talked about the immensity of his 
estate, which was as large as Kent; and, as she had read, infinitely 
more fruitful. She mentioned how her half-sister, Miulam Esmond, 
was called Princess Pocahontas in her own country. She never 
tired in her praises of mother and son, of their riches and their good 
qualities. The lieaii shook the young man by the hand, and was 
delighted to have the honour to make his acquaintance. The ladies 
praised him to his aunt so loudly that the modest youth was fain 
to blush at their compliments. They went away to inform the 
Tunbridge society of tlie news of his arrival. The little place was 
soon busziug with accounts of the wealth, the good breeding, and 
the good looks of the Virginian. 

“ Yon could not have come at a better moment, my dear,” the 
Baroness said to her nephew, as her visitors departed with many 
curtseys and congees. “Those three individuals have the most 
active tongues in the Wells. They will trumpet your goo«l qualities 
in every company Avhcrc they go. I have introduced you to a 
hundred iwoplc alremly, and. Heaven help me! have told all sorts 
of fibs almnt the geography of Virginia in order to describe your 
estate. It is a prodigious large one, but I am afmid I have magni¬ 
fied it. I Imve fiIU‘<l it with all sorts of wonderful animals, gold 
mines, spices; I am not sure I have not said diamonds. As for 
your negroes, I have given your mother armies of them; and, 
ill fiu'.t, represented her as a sovereign princess reigning over a 
magnifi(%nt dominion. So she has a magnificent dominion; I cannot 
tell to a few hundred thousand pounds how much her yearly income 
is, but I have no doubt it is a very great one. And you must 
prejiare, sir, to bo treated here as the hcir-apiiarent of this Royal 
lady. Do not let your head be tunied! From this day forth 
yon are going to be llattered as you have never been flattered in 
your life.” 

“ And to what end, ma’am 1 ” asked the young gentleman. “ I 
sec no reason why I should be reputed so rich, or get so much 
flattery.” 

“ In the first place, sir, you must not contradict your old aunt, 
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who has no desire to be mwlc a fool of before her company. And 
us for your reputation, you must know we found it here almost 
ready-made on our arrival. A London newspaper has somehow 
lieanl of you, and come out with a story of tlie immense weultli of 
a young gentleman from Virginia lately landed, and a rausin of my 
Lord Castlewood. Immensely wealthy you are, and csin’t help 
yourself. All the world is eager to see you. You shall go to 
chureh to-morrow morning, and see how the whole congregation 
will turn away firom its bwks and prayers, to worship the golden 
calf in yonr person. You would not have hail me undeceive them, 
would you, and speak ill of my own flesh and blood 1 ” 

“ But how am I bettered by this reputation for money!” asked 
Harry. 

“ You are making your entry into the world, and the gold key 
will oimn most of its doors to you. To Iks thought rich is as goml 
as to bo rich. You nccil not spend much money. People will say 
that you hoard it, and your reputation for avarice will do you giHHl 
rather than harm. You’ll see how the mothera will smile nisni 
you, and the daughters will curtsey ! Don’t look suriirised ! When 
I was a young woman myself I did as all the rest of the world did, 
and trieil to better myself by more than one dcsiieriite attempt at a 
goisl marriage. Your j)oor grandmother, who was a saint u{Mm 
earth to be sure, bating a little jealousy, used to scold me, and 
called me worldly. Worldly, my dear ! So is the world worldly; 
and we must serve it as it serves us; and give it nothing for 
nothing. Mr. Henry Esmond Warrington- I can’t help loving the 
two first names, sir, old woman as I am, and that I tell you- -on 
(Knuing here or to London, would have been nolnsly. Our jiroUic- 
tiou would have helped him but little. Our family has little erinlit, 
.md, entre nous, not much reputation. I supjiose you know that 
Castlewooil was more than suspectiKl in ’45, and hath since ruined 
himself by play ? ” 

Harry had never heanl about Lord Oastlewood or his rcjai- 
tation. 

“ He never hail much to lose, but he has lost that and more: 
his wretched estate is eaten up with mortgages. He has Issen at 
all sorts of schemes to raise money:—my dear, he has Isjeii so 
desperate at times, that I did not think my diamonds were safe 
with him; and have travelled to and from OastlewoiMl without 
them. Terrible, isn’t it, to spt*ak so of one’s own nephew 1 But 
you are my nephew, too, and not siioileil by the world yet, and I 
wish to warn you of its wickislness. I heanl of your play-doings 
with Will and the chaplain, but they coidd do yon no harm, —nay, 
I am told you had the Iwtter of them. Hiul you played with 
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Castlewood, yon would have had no such luck: and you vomdd 
have played, luid not an old aunt of yours warned my Lord Castle¬ 
wood to keep his hands off you.” 

“ What, ma’am, did you interfere to preserve me ? ” 

“ I kept his clutches off from you: be thankful that yon are 
come out of that ogre’s den with any flesh on your bones 1 My dear, 
it has been the rage and passion of all our &mily. My poor silly 
brother played; both his wives played, especially the last one, who 
has little else to live upon now but her nightly assemblies in London, 
and the money for the cards. I would not tnist her at Ciistlewood 
alone with you: the passion is too strong for them, and they would 
fall upon you, and fleece you; and then fall upon each other and 
fight fur the plunder. But for his place about the Court my poor 
nephew hath nothing, and that is Will’s fortune, too, sir, and Maria’s 
and her sister’s.” 

“ And are they, too, fond of the canls 1 ” 

“ No; to do ijoor Molly justice, gaming is not her passion j but 
when she is amongst them in London, little Fanny will bet her eyes 
out of her head. I know what the jiassiou is, sir: do not look so 
astonished; I have had it, as I had the measles When I was a child. 
I am not cured quite. For a poor old woman there is nothing left 
but that. You will sec some high play at my canl-tables to-night. 
Hush! my dear. It was that I wanted, and without which I 
moped so at Castlewoo<i! I could not win of my nieces or their 
mother. They would not pay if they lost. ’Tis liest to warn you, 
my dear, in time, Irait you should be shocked by the discovery. I 
can’t live without the cards, there’s the truth.” 

A few days before, and whilst staying with his Castlewoofl 
relatives, Harry, who loved ainls, and cock-fighting, and betting, 
and every conceivable sport himself, wouhl have laughed very likely 
at tins confession. Amongst that family into whose society he had 
fallen, iminy things were laughed at, over which some folks looked 
grave. Faith and honour were laughed at; pui-e lives were dis¬ 
believed; selfislincss was proclaimed as common practice; sacred 
duties were snccringly simken of, and vice flippantly condoned. 
These were no Pharisees: they professed no hypocrisy of virtue, 
they flung no stones at dlscoverc«l sinners:—they smiled, shrugged 
their shoulders, and passctl on. The members of this family did 
not pretend to be a whit better than their neighbours, whom they 
despised heartily; they lived qiute familiarly with the folks about 
whom and whose wives they told such wicked funny stories; they 
took their share of what pleasure or plunder came to hand, and 
lived from day to day till their hist day came for them. Of course 
there are no such people now; and human nature is very much 
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changed in the last hundred years. At any rate, card-playing is 
greatly out of mode; about tliat there can be no doubt; and very 
likely there are not six ladies of fiishion in London who know the 
difference between Spadille and Manille. 

“How dreadfully didl you must have found those humdrum 
people at that village where we left you—but the savages were 
very kind to you, child! ” said Madame de Bernstein, patting the 
young man’s cheek with her pretty old hand. 

“ They were very kind; and it was not at all dull, ma’am, and 
I think they are some of the best people in the world,” sivid Harry, 
with hie face flushing up. His aunt’s tone jarred upon him. He 
could not bear that any one should siK>ak or think lightly of the 
new friends whom he hiul found. He did not want them in such 
company. 

The old laily, imperious and prompt to anger, was about to 
resent the check she had received, but a second thought maile her 
pause. “ Those two girls,” she thought, “ a sick-bed—an interesting 
stranger—of course he has been falling in love with one of tlicin.” 
Madam Bernstein looked round with a mischievous glance at Lady 
Maria, who entered the room at this juncture. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
NElf' ACQUAINTANCES 

C OUSIN MARIA made her appearance, attended by a couple 
of gardener’s boys bearing baskets of flowera, with which it 
was proijoscd to decorate Madame de Bernstein’s drawing¬ 
room against the arrival of her Liulyship’s company. Three foot¬ 
men in livery, gorgeously laced with worsteil, set out twice as many 
»!ard-tablc8. A msijor-«lomo in bhick ami a Isig, with fine laxrcil 
ruffles, and looking as if he ought to have a sword by his side, 
followcnl the hujipieys iNsiring fasces of wax candles, of which he 
placed a iHiir on each curd-table, and in the silver sconces on the 
wainscoted wall that was now gilt with the slanting rays of the sun, 
as wiis tlie prosficet of tlie green common beyond, with its rocks and 
clumps of trees and houses twinkling in the sunshine. Groups of 
many-coloured figures in hoops and libwdcr and brocatle sauntered 
over the green, and dappled the plain witli their shadows. On the 
other side from the Baroness’s windows you siiw the Pantiles, where 
a perpetual fair was held, and heanl the clatter and buzzing of the 
coinpiiny. A band of music was here performing for the Inmefit of 
the visitors to the Wells. Mmlam Bernstein’s chief sitting-room 
might not suit a recluse or a student, but fur those who liked bustle, 
gaiety, a bright cross light, and a view of all that wiis going on in 
the cheery busy place, no lotlging »50ul<l lie plctisanter. And when 
the windows were lighted up, the passengers walking Ix-low were 
aware that her Ladyship was at home and holding a card-assembly, 
to which an intru<luction was cjisy enough. By the w.ay, in sinuk- 
ing of the i«wst, I think the night-life of society a hundred years since 
was rather a dark life. There wjis not one wa.x candle for ten which 
we now sec in a huly’s drawing-room: let alone gas and the wondrous 
new illuminations of clubs. Horrible guttering tallow smoked and 
• stunk in passages. The aindle-snutter wiis a notorioiis officer in the 
theatre. See Hogarth’s jiictures: how dark they are, and how his 
feiuts are, as it were, begrimcrl with tallow ! In “ Marrhigc k la 
Mode,” in Lonl Viscount Sipiandcrfiehl’s grand siiloons, where he 
and his wife arc sitting yawning before the horror-stricken stewanl 
when their party is over—there arc but eight candies—one on each 
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lard-table, aud lialf-anloKC i in a braas chandelier. If Jack Brietlcss 
convoked his friends to oysters and beer in bis ebainlH'i-s, Pump 
Court, he would have twice ns many. Let us comfort ourselves by 
thinking that Louis Quatorze in all his glory held his revels in the 
dark, and bless Mr. Price and other Luciferous beuefaetoi's of man¬ 
kind, for banishing the abominable mutton of nur youth. 

So Maria with her flowers (herself the fairest flower) ]>oppod her 
roses, sweet-williams, and so forth, in vases here aud there, and 
adorned the a])artiueiit to the best of her art. She lingered fondly 
over this bowl and that dnigon jar, csisting but sly timid glances the 
while at young Cousin Harry, whose own blush wouhl have Is'ceme 
any young woman, and you might have thought that slie isussibly 
intended to outstay her aunt; but that Baroness, s»‘ate«l in her arm¬ 
chair, her crooked tortoise-shell stick in her hand, iwinted the 
servants imi)eriuusly to their duty; rated one and tlie otlier soundly : 
Tom for having a darn in his stocking; John for having greased his 
liM-ks too profusely out of the candle-box; and so forth—keeping a 
sUtrn domination over them. Another remark eoncerning iMK»r 
Jeames of a hundred years ago: Jcanics sh^pt two in a lied, four in 
a room, aud that room a celhir very likely, and he Wiished in a 
trough such as you would hardly sec anywhere in London now out 
of the Ixirracks of her Majesty’s Foot fJuaids. 

If Maria ho|K5d a present interview, her fond heart wjis «lis- 
appointed. “Where are you going to dine, Harry?” iisks Miuhune 
lie Bernstein. “My niece Maria and I sliall have a chicken in tlic 
little parlour—I think you should go to the bi'st ordinary. Tliere 
is one at the ‘ White Horse ’ at three, we shall hear his Indl in a 
minute or two. And you will understand, sir, that you ought not 
to sjtare exiMJiisc, but behave like Princess Pocahontas’s son. Yotir 
trunks have been taken over to the lodging I have cugage.d for you. 
It is not good for a lad to 1x3 always hanging alwut the aprons oi 
two old women. Is it, Maria 1 ” 

“ No,” says her Ladyshij*, dropping her meek eyes; whilst the 
other laily’s glared in triumph. I think Andronnala hail Im'cu a 
gootl deal exposed to the Dragon in the course of the last five or six 
days: tuid if Perseus had cut the latter’s cruel head «lff he would 
have committed not unjustifiable monstricidc. But he did not bear 
sword or shield: he only looked mechanically at the huxiueys in 
tawny and blue as they creaked altout the room. 

“And there arc gooil mercers and tailors from London always here 
to wait on the comi»any at the Wells. You had lictter sec them, my 
dear, for your suit is not of the very last fashion—a little lace-” 

“I can’t go out of mourning, ma’am,” said the young man, 
looking down at his sables. 
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“ Ho, sir,” cried the lady, rustling up from her chair and rising 
on her cane, “ wear black for your brother till you are as old as 
Methuselah, if yon like. I am sure I don’t want to prevent you. 
I only want you to dress, and to do like other people, and make a 
figure worthy of your name.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Warrington with great state, “ I have not 
done anything to disgrace it that I know.” 

Why did the old woman stop and give a little start as if she 
hiul been struck 1 Let bygones be bygones. She and the boy had 
a score of little passages of this kind in whicii swonls were crossed 
and thrusts rapidly dealt or parried. She liked Harry none the 
worse for his courage in facing her. “ Sure a little finer linen than 
that shirt you wear will not be a disgrace to you, sir,” she said, 
with rather a forced laugh. 

Harry bowed and blushed. It was one of the homely gifts of 
his Oakhurst friends. Ho felt pleased somehow to think he wore 
it; thought of the new friends, so good, so pure, so simple, so 
kindly, with immense tenderness, and felt, while invested in this 
garment, as if evil could not touch him. He said he would go to 
his lodging, and make a point of returning arrayed in the best linen 
ho had. 

“Come back hero, sir,” said Madam Bernstein, “and if our 
company has not arrived, Maria and I will find some ruffles for 
you! ” And herewith, under a footman’s guidance, the young fellow 
walked off to his new loilgings. 

Harry found not only handsome anil spacious apartments pro¬ 
vided for him, but a groom in attendance waiting to be engaged 
by his honour, and a second valet, if he was inclined to hire one 
to wait upon Mr. Gumbo. Ere he hail been many minutes in his 
rooms, emissaries from a London tailor ami bootmaker waited on 
him with the cards and compliments of their employers, Messrs. 
Regnier and Tidl; the best articles in his modest wardrobe were laid 
out by Gumbo, and the finest linen with which his thrifty Virginian 
mother had provided him. Visions of the snow-surrounded home 
in his own muntry, of the crackling logs and the trim quiet ladies 
working by the fire, rose up before him. For the first time a little 
thought that the homely clothes were not iputc smart enough, the 
home-worked linen not so fine os it might be, crosseii the young 
man’s mind. That he should be ashamed of anything belonging to 
him or to Castlewood! That was stninge. The simple folks there 
were only too well satisfied with all things that were done or said, 
or produced at Castlewood; and Madam Esmond, when she sent 
her son forth on his travels, thought no young nobleman need be 
better provided. The clothes might have fitted better and been of 
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a later fashion, to be sure—but still the young fellow presontod a 
comely figure enough when he issued from his apartments, his 
toilette over; and Gumbo calling a cliair, marched beside it, until 
they reached the onlinary where the young gcntlcmim was to 
dine. 

Here he expected to find the beau whose acquaintance ho had 
made a few hours before at his aunt’s lodging, and w'lio had 
indicated to Harry that the “ White Horse ” was the most nuHlish 
place for dining at the Wells, and he mentioned his friend’s name 
to the host: but the Inndlonl and waiters leading him into the 
room with many smiles and Ixrws, assuretl his honour that his 
honour did not uee«l any other introduction than his own, he1|>ed 
him to hang up his coat and sword on a peg, iisked him w’hcther he 
would drink Burgundy, Poutac, or Champagne to his dinner, and 
led him to a tiible. 

Though the most fashionable onlinary in the village, the 
“White Horse” did not happen to be erowde<l on this day. 
M(»nsieur Barbeau, the landlord, informed Harry that then? w.as 
a great entertainment at Summer Hill, which had taken away 
most of the company; indeed, when Harry entered the room, 
there were but four other gentlemen in it. Two of these guests 
were drinking wine, and ha<l finished their dinner : the other two 
were young men in the midst of their meal, to whom the land- 
lonl, as he passed, must liave whispererl the name of the new¬ 
comer, for they looked at him with some apireanince of interest, 
and made him a slight l)ow across the table as the smiling host 
bustled away for Harry’s dinner. 

Mr. Warrington returned the salute of the two gentlemen who 
bade him welcome to Tunbridge, and hoi»cd he would like the 
pliice upon better acquaintance. Then they smiled and exchanged 
waggish looks with each other, of which Harry did not understand 
the meaning, nor why they cast knowing glances at the two other 
guests over their wine. 

One of these iieisons was in a somewhat tarnished velvet coiit 
with a huge queue and bag, and voluminous nifllcs and embroidery. 
The other was a little beetle-browed, Inxik-nosed, high-shouldered 
gentleman, whom his opposite couipanion addressed us milor, or my 
lord, in a very high voice. My Lord, who was sipping the wine 
Ixjfore him, barely glanced at the new-eomer, and then arldresse*! 
himself to his own companion. 

“ And so you know the nephew of the old woman—the Creesus 
who comes to arrive 1 ” 

“ You’re thrown out there. Jack ! ” says one young fpmtleman 
to the other. 
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“ Never could manage the lingo,” said Jack. The two elders 
had begun to speak in the French language. 

“ But assu^ly, my dear Lord 1 ” says the gentleman with the 
long queue. 

“You have shown energy, my dear Baron! He has been here but 
two hours. My people told me of him only as I came to dinner.” 

“ I knew him before!—I have met him often in London with 
the Baroness and my Lord, his cousin,” said the Baron. 

A smoking soup for Harry hero came in, borne by the smiling 
host. “ Behold, sir! Behold a potage of my fiishion ! ” says my 
landlord, laying down the dish and whispering to Harry the cele¬ 
brated name of the nobleman opposite. Harry thanked Monsieur 
Barbeau in his own language, upon whieh the foreign gentleman, 
turning round, grinned most graciously at Harry, and said, “ Fous 
bossedez notre langue barfaidement, monsieur.” Mr. Warrington 
had never heanl the French language pronounced in that manner in 
Canada. He bowed in return to the foreign gentleman. 

“ Tell me more about the Croesus, my good Baron,” continued 
his Lonlship, speaking rather superciliously to,his companion, and 
taking no notice of Harry, which perhaps somewhat nettled the 
young man. 

“ What will you that I tell you, my dear Lord 1 Croesus is 
a youth like other youths •, he is tall, like other youths; he is 
awkward, like other youths; he has black hair, as they all have 
who come from the Indies. Lodgings have been tiiken for him at 
Mrs. Rose’s toy-shop.” 

“ I have lodgings there too,” thought Mr. Warrington. “ Who 
is Croesus they are talking of 1 How good the soup is! ” 

“ He travels with a large retinue,” the Baron continued, “ four 
servants, two post-chaises, and a jmir of outriders. His chief 
attendant is a black man who sav^ his life from the savages in 
America, and who will not hear, on any account, of being made 
free. He persists in wearing mourning for his elder brother, from 
whom he inherits his principality.” 

“ Could anything console yon for the doith of yours, Chevalier ? ” 
cried out the elder gentleman. 

“Milor! his property might,” said the Chevalier, “which 
you know is not small.” 

“Yonr brother lives on his patrimony—which you have told 
me is immense—you by your industry, my dear Chevalier.” 

“ Milor ! ” cries the individual addres^ as Chevalier. 

“By yonr industry or your etprit, —how much more noble! 
Shall you be at the Baroness’s to-night 1 She ought to be a little 
of your parents, Chevalier 1 ” 
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“Again I M to comprehend your Lordship,” said the other 
gentleman, rather sulkily. 

“ Why, she is a woman of great wit—she is of noble birth— 
she has undergone strange adventures—she has but little principle 
(there you happily have the advantage of her). But what care we 
men of the world? You intend to go and play with the young 
Creole, no doubt, and get as much money from him as you citn. 
By the way, Baron, suppose he should be a ffnet-n 2 )ens, that young 
Creole? Suppose our excellent friend bus invented him up in 
London, and brings him down with his character fur wealth to 
prey upon the innocent folks here ? ” 

“ J’y oi Bonvent pensd, Milor,” says the little Baron, placing 
bis finger to his nose very knowingly; “ that Baroness is caiKiblo 
of anything.” 

“A Baron—a Baroness, que voules-vous, my friend? I mean 
the late lamented huslxind. Do you know who he was ? ” 

“ Intimately. A more notorious villain never dealt a card. At 
Venice, at Brussels, at Sp»i, at Vienna—the gaols of every one 
of which plac(» he knew. I knew the man, my Ijord.” 

“I thought you would, I saw him at the Hiiguc, where I 
first had the honour of meeting you, and a more disreimtable rogue 
never entered my doors. A Minister must oi>en them to all sorts 
of i)eopIe, Baron,—spies, shariiers, riifiians of every sort.” 

“Parbleu, Milor, how yon treat them!” says my Isn-d’s 
companion. 

“ A man of my rank, my friend—of the rank I held then—of 
course, must sec all sorts of people —entre autrea your acquaintance. 
What his wife could want with such a name as his I can’t (Mtnwivc.” 

“ Apparently, it was better than the laily’s own.” 

“ Effectively ! So I have hoard of my friend Pa«ldy changing 
clothes with the scarecrow. I don’t know which name is the most 
distinguished, that of the Englisli bishop or the (lennaii baron.” 

“ My Lord,” cried the other gentlcmsui, rising and laying his 
hand on a large star on his ctait, “ yon forgfit that I, too, ani a 
Baron and a Chevalier of the Holy Roman-” 

“-Order of the Spur!—not in the least, my dear knight 

.and baron! You will have no more wine? We shall meet at 
Madame de Bernstein’s to-night.” The knight and liaron quitted 
the table, felt in his embroidered pockets, as if for money to give 
the waiter, who brought him his great laceri hat, and waving that 
menial off with a hand surrounded by large ruffles and blazing rings, 
he stalked away from the room. 

It was only when the (lerson addressetl as my LortI hail begun 
to speak of the bishop’s widow and the German baron’s wife that 
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Harry Warrington was aware how his aunt and himself had been 
the subject of the two gentlemen’s conversation. Ere the convic¬ 
tion had settled itself on his mind, one of the speakers had quitted 
the room, and the other, turning to a table at which two gentlemen 
sat, said, “ What a little sharper it is! Everything I said about 
Bernstein relates mutato nomine to him. I knew the fellow to 
be a spy and a rogue. He has changed his religion I don’t know 
how many times. I hatl him turned out of the Hague myself when 
I was ambassador, and I know he was caned in Vienna.” 

“ I wonder my Lord Clumteriield associates with such a villain!” 
called out Harry from his ttible. The other couple of diners looked 
at him. To his surprise the nobleman so addrcsseil went on talking. 

“ There cannot ^ a moxefiefi coijuin than this Poelinitz. Why, 
Heaven bo thanked, he has actiudly left me my snuif-box 1 You 
laugh ?—the fellow is capable of taking it.” And my Lonl thought 
it was his own satire at which the young men were laughing. 

“ You arc quite right, sir,” said one of the two diners, turning 
to Mr. Warrington, “ though, saving your presence, I don’t know 
what business it is of yours. My Lonl will play with anybody 
who will set him. Don’t Ire alarmed, he is os deaf as a irost, and 
did not hear a word that you said; and that’s why my Ixrrd will 
play with anyltody who will put a [tack of cards Itcforc him, and 
that is the reason why he consorts with this rogue.” 

“ Faith, I know trther noblemen who are not particular as to 
their company,” says Mr. Jack. 

“Do you mean because I associate with you! I know my 
comjrany, my good friend, and I defy most men to have the better 
of me.” 

Nut having paid the least attention to Mr. Warrington’s angry 
interruption, my Lonl opposite was bilking in his favourite French 
with Monsieur Barbeau, the landlonl, and graciously complimenting 
him on his dinner. The host bowed again and again; was en¬ 
chanted that his Excellency was satisficii: had not forgotten the 
art which he had leanietl when he was a young man in his Excel¬ 
lency’s kingdom of Ireland. The salmi was to my TjonI’s liking 1 
He had just served a dish to the young American seigneur who sat 
opposite, the gentleman from Virginia. 

“ To whom f ” My Lord’s pale face became red for a moment, 
as he asked this quration, and looked towards Harry Warrington, 
opposite to him. 

“ To the young gentleman from Viiginia who has jnst arrived, 
ami who iwrfectly irossesses our beautiful language!” says Mr. 
Barbeau, tliinking to kill two birds, as it were, with this one stone 
of a compliment. 
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“And to whom yonr Lonlship will be answerable for language 
reflecting upon my family, and uttered in the presence of these 
gentlemen," cried out Mr. Warrington, at the top of his voice, 
determined that his opponent should hear. 

“ You must go and call into his ear, and then he may perchance 
hear you,” said one of the younger guests. 

“I will take care that his Lonlship shall understand my mean¬ 
ing, one way or other," Mr. Warrington sjiid, with much dignity: 
“and will not suffer calumnies regarding my relatives to be uttered 
by him or any other man!” 

Whilst Harry was speaking, the little nobleman op]M)site to 
him did not hear him, hut had time sutlicieiit to arrange his own 
reply. He hod risen, passing his handkerchief on(‘c or twice across 
his mouth, and laying his slim fingers on the table. “ Sir,” Siiid he, 
“you will believe, on the wonl of a gentleman, that I Inul no idea 
before whom I was speaking, and it seems that my aquaintance. 
Monsieur de Poellnitz, knew you no better than myself. Hud I 
known you, Irclicve me that I should have been the last man in tho 
world to utter a syllable that should give you annoyance; and I 
tender you my regrets and apologies before my Lord March and Mr. 
Morris here present.” 

To these words, Mr. Warrington could only make a bow, and 
mumble out a few words of acknowledgment: which spiiech having 
made believe to hear, my Lord made Harry another very profound 
bow, and saying he should have the honour of waiting upon Mr. 
Warrington at his lodgings, saluted the company, and went away. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

IK WHICH WE ARE AT A VERY GREAT DISTANCE 
FROM OAKHURST 

W ITHIN the precincts of the “ White Horse Tavern,” and 
coming up to the windows of the eating-room, was a bowl¬ 
ing-green, with a table or two, where guests might sit and 
partake of punch or tea. The three gentlemen having come to an 
end of their dinner about the same time, Mr. Morris proposed that 
they should adjourn to the Green, and there drink a cool bottle. 
“ Jack Morris would adjourn to the ‘ Dust Hole,’ as a pretext for a 
fresh drink,” said iny Lord. On which Jack said he supposed each 
gentleman had his own &vourite way of going to the deuce. His 
weakness, he owned, was a bottle. 

“My Lord Chesterfield’s deuce is ilcuce-ace,” says my Lord 
March. “ His Lordship can’t keep away from the canls or dice.” 

“ My Lonl March has not one devil, but sevenvl devils. He 
loves gambling, he loves horse-racing, he loves betting, he loves 
drinking, he loves eating, he loves money, he loves women; and you 
have fidlen into bad company, Mr. Warrington, when you lighted 
upon his Lordship. He will play you for every acre you have in 
Virginia.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in life, Mr. Warrington! ” inter¬ 
poses my Lord. 

“ And for all your tobacco, and for all your spices, and for all 
your slaves, and for all your oxen and asses, and for everything that 
is yours.” 

“ Shall wo begin now. Jack 1 you are never without a dice-box 
or a bottle-screw. I will set Mr. Warrington for what ho likes.” 

“ Unfortunately, my Lord, the tobacco, and the slaves, and the 
asses, and the oxen, are not mine as yet. I am just of age, and my 
mother, scarce twenty years older, has quite as good chance of long 
life as I have.” 

“ I will bet you that you survive her. I will pay you a sum 
now against four times the sum to be paid at her death. I will set 
you a fair sum over this table against the reversion of your estate in 
Virginia at the old lady’s departure. What do you call your place t ” 
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“ Oaatlewood.” 

“ A principality, I hear it is. I will bet that its value has been 
exa^rated ten times at least amongst the quidnuncs here. How 
came you by the name of Castlewoodl—you arc related to my 
Lordl Oh, stay: I know,—my Lwly, your mother, desi'ends from 
the real head of the house. He took the losing side in’15. I have 
had the story a dozen times from my old Duchess. Slic knew your 
grandfather. He was friend of Addison and Steele, and Pope anil 
Milton, I daresay, and the bigwigs. It is a pity he did not stay at 
home, and transport the otlier branch of the family to the plantations.” 

“ I have just been staying at Castlewood with my cousin there,” 
remarked Mr. Warrington. 

“ Hm! Did you play with him 1 He’s fond of pastcboanl and 
bones.” 

“ Never but for sixpences and a jiool of commerce with the ladies.” 

“ So much the better for both of you. But you playcil with 
Will Esmond if he was at home 1 I will lay ten to one you played 
with Will Esmond.” 

Harry blushed, and owneil tliat of an evening his cousin and 
he had had a few games at cards. 

"And Tom Sampson, the chaplain,” cried Jack Morris, “was 
he of the party 1 I wager that Tom made a third, and the Ijord 
deliver you from Tom and Will Esmond togetiier ! ” 

“Nay. The truth is I won of both of them,” said Mr. 
Warrington. 

“And they jmid youl Well, miracles will never cease! ” 

“ I did not say anything about miracles,” remarked Mr. Harry, 
smiling over his wine. 

“And you don’t tell tales out of school—and so much the 
better, Mr. Warrington 1 ” sjvys my Lonl. 

“If Mr. Warrington has been to school to Lonl C.'istlewiMHl 
and Will Esmond, your tutors must have cost you a jiretty iwiiiiy, 
mustn’t they, March 1 ” 

“ Must they, Morris ] ” said my Lonl, as if he only half liked 
the other’s familiarity. 

Both of the two gentlemen were dresscil alike, in small scratch- 
wigs without powder, in blue frocks with plate buttons, in buck¬ 
skins and riding-boots, in little hats with a narrow coni of lace, 
and no outward mark of fashion. 

“I don’t care for indoor games much, my Lonl,” says Harry, 
warming with his wine; “but I should like to go to Newmarket, 
and long to see a good English hunting-field.” 

“We will show you Newmarket and the hunting-field, sir. 
Can you ride pretty well?” 
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“ I think I can,” Harry said; “ and I can shoot pretty •well, 
and jump some.” 

“What’s your weight] I bet you we weigh even, or I weigh 
most. I bet you Jack Morris beats you at birds or a mark, at 
five-and-twenty paces. I bet you I jump farther than you on flat 
ground, here on this green.” 

“ I don’t know Mr. Morris’s shooting—I never saw cither gentle¬ 
man before—but I take your bets, iny Lord, at what you jdeasc,” 
cries Harry, who by this time was more than wanii with Burgimdy. 

“ Ponies on each! ” cried my Lord. 

“ Done and done! ” cried my Lord and Harry together. The 
young man thought it was for tlie honoiur of his country not to 
be ashamed of any bet made to him. 

“ We can try the last bet now, if your feet are pretty steady,” 
said my Lord, springing up, stretching Ids arms and limbs and 
looking at the crisp dry grass. He drew his boots oif, then his 
coat and waistcoat, buckling his licit round his waist, and fliingiiig 
his clothes down to the ground. 

Harry had more respect for his garments. It was his best 
suit. He took off the velvet coat and waistcoat, folded them up 
daintily, and, as the two or three tables round wore sloppal witli 
drink, went to place the clothes on a tiible in the eating-room, of 
which the windows were open. 

Here a new guest had entcre<l; and this was no other than 
Mr. Wolfe, who was soberly eating a chicken and sjilad, with a 
mo«lo8t pint of wine. Harry was in high spirits. He told the 
Cioloncl he had a bet with my Lord March—would Colonel Wolfe 
stand him halves 1 The Colonel said he was too |)oor to bet 
Wotdd ho come out and see fair play] That he would with all 
his heart. Colonel Wolfe set down his glass, and stalked through 
the o|)cn window after his young friend. 

“ Who is that bdlow-faccd Put with the carroty hair ] ” says 
Jack Morris, on whom the Burgundy had had its due effect 

Mr. Warrington explained that this was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wolfe, of the 20th Rej^meut 

“ Your humble servant, gentlemen! ” says the Colonel, making 
the com]iany a rigid military bow. 

“Never saw such a figure in my life!” cries Jjick Morris. 
“ Did you—March ] ” 

“I beg your )>anlon, I think you said March]” ssiid the 
Colonel, looking very much surprised. 

“ I am the Earl of March, sir, at Colonel Wolfe’s service,” said 
the nobleman, bowing. “My friend, Mr. Mortis, is so intimate 
with me, that, after dinner, we are quite like brothers.” 
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“ Why is not all Tunbridge Wells by to hear this 1 ” thought 
Morris. And he was so delighted that he shouted out, Two to 
one on my Lord! ” 

“ Done! ” calls out Mr. Warrington; and the enthusiastic Jat^k 
was obliged to cry “ Done! ” too. 

“ Take him, Colonel,” Harry whispers to his friend. 

But the Colonel said he could not afford to lose, and therefore 
cotdd not hope to win. 

“ I see you have won one of our lasts already, Mr. Warrington,” 
iny Lonl March remarked. “ I am taller than you by an inch or 
two, but you are broader round the shoulders.” 

“ Pooh, my dear Will! I bet you you weigh twite as much us 
he does! ” cries Jack Morris. 

“Done, Jack!” says my Lonl, laughing. “The bets are all 
ponies. Will you take him, Mr. Warrington!” 

“No, my dear fellow—one’s enough," says Jack. 

“ Very good, my dear fellow,” says my Lonl; “ and now we 
will settle the other wager.” 

Having already arrayed himself in his Ixsst silk stockings, black 
satin-net breeches, and neatest pum])B, Harry did not care to toko 
off his shoes as his antagonist ha<l done, whoso heavy ritling-boots 
and spurs were, to be sure, little calculated for leaping. They had 
before them a line even green turf of some thirty yanls in length, 
enough for a run and enough for a jump. A gravel-walk nui around 
this green, beyond which wiis a wall and gate-sign—a field azure, 
licaring the Hanoverian White Horse ramiHint between two skittles 
jiroper, and for motto the name of the landlonl and of the animal 
dejiict^. 

My Lord’s friend laid a handkerchief on the ground as the mark 
whence the leapers were to take their jum]), and Mr. Wolfe stooil 
at the other epd of the grass-plat to note the siwt where each came 
down.' “ My Lord went first,” writes Mr. Warrington, in a letter 
to Mrs. Mountain, at Castlcwood, Virginia, still extant. “ He was 
for having me take the lead; but, remembering the story about 
‘ the Battel of Fontonoy ’ which my dearest George used to tell, I 
siiys, ‘ Mouseigneur Ic Comte, tires le premier, s’il vous play.’ So 
he took his run in his stocken-feet, and for the honour of Ohl Vir¬ 
ginia, I hml the (/rata/aeation of beating his Loniship by more than 
two feet—viz., two feet nine inches—me jumping twenty-one feet 
three inches, by the drawer’s measured toiie, and his Loniship 
only eighteen six. I had won from him about my weight Ix-fore 
(which I knew the moment I set my eye upon him). So he and 
Mr, Jack paid me these two betta. And with my Ixjst duty to my 
mother—she will not be displeased with me, for 1 bett for the 
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honor of ike Old Dominion, and my opponent was a nobleman 
of the first quality, himself holding two Erldomea, and heir to a 
Duke. Betting is all the rage here, and the bloods and young 
fellows of fashion are betting away from morning till night. 

“ I told them—and that was my mischief perhaps—^that there 
was a gentleman at home who could beat me by a good foot; and 
when they asked who it was, and I said Col. G. Washington, of 
Mount Vernon—as you know he can, and he's the only man in 
his county or mine that can do it—Mr. Wolfe asked me ever so 
many questions about Col. G. W., and showed that ho had heard 
of him, and talked over last year’s unhappy campane as if he knew 
every inch of the ground, and he knew the names of all our rivers, 
only he called the Fotowmac Pottamac, at which we had a good 
laugh at him. My Lord of March and Ruglen was not in the least 
Ul-humour about losing, and he and his fnend handed mo notes 
out of their pocket-books, which filleil mine that was getting very 
empty, for the valet to the servants at my Cousin Castlewood’s 
house and buying a horse at Oakhurst have very nearly put me on 
the necessity of making another draught upon my honou^ mother 
or her London or Bristol agent.” 

These feats of activity over, the four gentlemen now strolled 
out of the tavern garden into the public walk, where, by this time, 
a great deal of company was assembled: upon whom Mr. Jack, 
who Wits of a fnink and free nature, with a loud voice, chose to 
make remarks that wore not always agrceabla And here, if my 
Lord March made a joke, of which his Lordship was not sparing. 
Jack roanxl, “ Oh, ho, ho ! Oh, good Gad! Oh, my dear Earl! 
Oh, my dear Lord, you’ll bo the death of me! ” “ It seemed sis 
if ho wished everybody to know,” writes Harry sagaciously to Mrs. 
Mountain, “ that his friend and comimnion was an Erl I ” 

There was, indeed, a great variety of characters who passed. 
M. Poellnitss, no finer dressed than he hod been at dinner, grinned, 
and saluted with his great laced hat and tarnished feathers. Then 
came by my Loni Chesterfield, in a pearl-coloured suit, with his 
blue ribbon and star, and salut^ the young men in his turn. 

“ 1 will biick the old boy for taking his hat off against the whole 
kingdom, and France, either,” says my Lord March. “He has 
never changeil the shape of that hat of his for twenty years. Look 
at it. There it goes again! Do you sec that great big awkward 
pock-marked, snuff-coloured man, who hardly touches his clumsy 

beaver in reply. D-his confounded impudence—do you know 

who that is i ” 

“No, curse him! Who is it, March 1” asks Jack, with an 
oath. 
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“ It’s one JohnsoHj a Dictionary-maker, about whom my Loni 
Chesterfield wrote some most capital paiiers, when his dictionary 
was coming out, to patronise the fellow. I know they were capitai. 
I’ve heard Horry Walpole say so, and he knows all about that kind 
of thing. Confound the impudent schoolmsister.” 

“ Hang him, he ought to stand in the pillory! ” roars Jack. 

“ That fat man he’s walking with is another of your writing 
fellows,—a printer,—his name is Richardson; he wrote * Clarissa,’ 
you know.” 

“ Great Heavens! my Lonl, is that the gre;it Richardson 1 Is 
that the man who wrote ‘ Clarissa ’ ? ” called out Colonel Wolfe and 
Mr. Warrington, in a breath. 

Harry ran forward to look at the old gentleman tcsldling along 
the walk with a train of admiring ladi(» surrounding him. 

“ Indeed, my very dear sir,” one was stiying, “ you are too gn'at 
and good to live in such a world; but sure you were sent to teach 
it virtue! ” 

“ Ah, my Miss Mulso! Who shall teach the teacher ? ” said 
the good fat old man, raising a kind round face skywanls. " Even 
he has his faults and errors! Even his age and experience docs 
not prevent him from stumbl—Heaven hless my soul, Mr. Johnson ! 
I .ask your panlon if I have trodden on your com.” 

“You have done both, sir. You have tnslden on the com, and 
received the pardon,” said Mr. Johnson, and went on mumbling 
some verses, swaying to and fro, his eyes turned towards the ground, 
his hands behind him, and occasionally cnihangering with his gmat 
stick the honest meek eyes of his comimnion author. 

“They do not see very well, my dear Mulso,” he sjiys to the 
young lady, “but such as they are, I wouhl keep my lasA from 
Mr. Johnson’s cudgel. Your servant, sir.” Here he made a low 
how, and took off his hat to Mr. Warrington, who shrank back with 
many blushes, after saluting the great author. The great author 
was accustomed to be adored. A gentler wind never puffed mortal 
vanity. Enraptured spinsters flung tea-leaves round him, and in¬ 
censed him with the coffee-pot. Matrons kissed the slippers they 
had worked for him. There was a halo of virtue round his night¬ 
cap. All Europe had thrilled, panted, admired, trembled, wept 
over the pages of the immortal little kind honest man with the 
round paunch. Harry came back quite glowing and proud at having 
a how from him. “ Ah ! ” says he, “ my Lord, I am glad to have 
'’cen him! ” 

“ Seen him! why, dammy, you may sec him any day in his 
®hop, I suppose 1 ” says Jack, with a laugh. 

“ My brother dcclare<l that he, and Mr. Fielding, I think was 
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the name, were the greatest geniuses in England; and often used 
say, that when we came to Europe, his first pilgrimage would be 
Mr. Richardson,” cried Harry, always impetuous, honest, and 
tender when he siwke of the dearest friend. 

“Your brother spoke like a man,” cried Mr. Wolfe, his pale 
face likewise flushing up. “I would rather be a man of genius, 
than a i)eer of the realm.” 

“ Every man to his taste. Colonel,” says my Lord, much amu8e<l. 

“ Your enthusiasm—I don’t mean anything personal—refreshes nje, 
on my honour it does.” 

“So it docs me—by gad — perfectly refreshes me,” cries 
Jack. 

“ So it does Jack—you see—it actually refreshes Jack! I say. 
Jack, which would you rather bel—a fot old printer, who has 
written a story about a confounded girl and a fellow that ruins her, 
—or a Peer of Parliament with ten thousand a yearl” 

“ March—my Lonl March, do you take me for a fool 1 ” says 
Jack, with a tearful voice. “Have I done anything to deserve 
this language from you 1” 

“ I would rather win honour than honours: I would rather 
have genius than wealth. I would rather make my name than 
inherit it, though iiiy father’s, thank God, is .an honest one,” said 
the young Colonel. “ But pardon me, gentlemen! ” And here 
making them a hasty salutation, he ran across the iiarade towanls 
a young and elderly lady, and a gentleman, who were now advancing. 

“It is the besiutiful Miss Lowthcr. I remember now,” says 
my lionl. “ See! he takes her arm 1 The report is, he is engaged 
to her.” 

“ You don’t mean to say such a fellow is engagerl to any of the 
Lowthers of the North 1 ” cries out Jack. “ Curse me, what is the 
worhl come to, with your printers, and your half-pay ensigns, and 
your schoolmasters, and your infernal nonsense 1 ” 

The Dictionary-maker, who had shown so little desire to bow 
to my Lord Chesterfield, when that fiimous nobleman courteously 
siduted him, was here seen to take off his beaver, and bow almost 
to the ground, Iwfore a florid jjersonuge in a large round hat, with 
bands and a gown, who made his appearance in the Walk. This 
was my Lord Bishop of Salisbury, wearing complacently the blue 
riband and badge of the Garter, of which Noble Order his Lordship 
was prelate. . , • 

Mr. Johnson stoo<l, hat in hand, during the whole time of his 
conversation with Doctor Gilbert; who made many flattering and 
liciiedictory remarks to Mr. Richanlson, declaring that he was the 
supporter of virtue, the preacher of sound morals, the mainstay of 
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religion, of all which points the honest printer himself was perfo«'tly 
convinced. 

Do not let any young lady trip to her gnindimpa’s iMokcase in 
consequence of this eulogium, and nishly tsike down “Clarissa” 
from the shelf. She would not care to rcsul the volumes, over 
which her pretty ancestresses wept and thrilled a hundred yeara 
ago; which were commended by divines from pulpits and belauded 
tdl Europe over. I wonder, arc our women more virtuous than 
their grandmothers, or only more stpieamish 1 If the former, then 
Miss Smith of New York is certainly more modest than Miss 
Smith of London, who still does not scruple to say that tables, 
pianos, and animals have legs. Oh, my faithful, gotxl old Samuel 
Kichai^son! Hath the news yet reached thee iu Hadra that thy 
sublime novels are huddlcil away in corners, and that our daughtt^rs 
may no more reafl “Clarissa” than “Tom Jones”? Go up, 
Samuel, and be reconciletl with thy brother bitIIk!, whom iu life 
thou didst hate so. I womler whether a cciittiry hence the novels 
of to-day will be hidden behind locks and wires, and make pretty 
little maidens blush 1 

“Who is yonder queer person in the high head-dress of my 
grandmother’s time, who stops and speaks to Mr. Richanlson?” 
asked Harry, as a fantastically dressed liuly came up, and tMtrfornnxl 
a curtsey and a compliment to the lx)wing printer. 

Jack Morris nervously struck Harry a blow in tlm side with 
the butt end of his whip. lionl March laughcil. 

“Yonder queer iMirsoii is my gracious kinswoman, Katharine, 
Duchess of Dover and Queensberry, at your service, Mr. Warring¬ 
ton. She was a beauty once! She is changc«t now, isn’t shi ;'( 
What an old Gorgon it is! She is a great [Kitmuess of your iHM>k- 
men: and when that ohl frump was young, they actually made 
verses about her.” 

The Earl quitted his friends for a moment to make his txiw to 
the old Diudiess, Jack Morris explaining to Mr. Warrington how, 
at the Duke’s death, my Lord of March and Kugleii wouhl succeccl 
to his cousin’s dukedoms. 

“ I 8upi)ose,” says Harry simply, “ his Tjordship is here in 
attendam^e uixm the old lady?” 

Jiick burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Oh yes! very much—e,xactly ! ” says he. “ Why, my dear 
fellow, you don’t mean to sjiy you haven’t heanl alNXit the little 
tlpcra-daneer?” 

“ T am but lately arrived in England, Mr. Morris,” said Harry, 
^’ith a smile, “and in Virginiii, I own, we have not hear*! innch 
alvmt the little Oiiera-dancer.” 
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Luckily for us, the secret about the little Opera-dancer never 
was revealed, for the young men’s conversation was interrupted by 
a lady in a carrlinal cape—and a hat by no means unlike those 
lovely headpieces which have returned into vogue a hundred years 
after the date of our present history—who made a prolbnnd curtsey 
to the two gentlemen and received their salutation in return. She 
stopped opposite to Harry ; she held out her hand, rather to his 
wonderment:— 

“ Have you so soon forgotten me, Mr. Warrington 1 ” she said. 

Off went Harry’s hat in an instant. He started, blushed, 
stammered, and called out “ Good Heavens! ” as if there had been 
any celestial wonder in the eircumstance! It was Lady Maria 
come out for a walk. He had not been thinking about her. She 
was, to say truth, for the moment so utterly out of the young 
gentleman’s mind, that her sudden re-entry there and appearance 
in the body startled Mr. Warrington’s faculties, and cans^ those 
guilty blushes to crowd into his cheeks. 

No. He was not even thinking of her! A week ago—a year, 
a hundred years ago it seemed—he would not have been surprised 
to meet her anywhere. Apitearing from amiilst darkling shrubberies, 
gliding over green garden terraces, loitering on stairs, or corridoi's, 
hovering even in his dreams, all day or all night, bodily or spiritu¬ 
ally, he hiUl been accustomed to meet her. A week ago his heart 
usecl to Ijeat. A week ago, and at the very instant when he jumped 
out of his sleep there was her idesi smiling on him. And it was 
only last Tuesday that his love was stabbed and slain, and he not 
only had left off mourning for her, biit had forgotten her! 

“ You will come and walk with mo a little 1 ” she said. “ Or 
would you like the music best? I daresivy you will like the music 
best.” 

“ You know,” said Harry, “ I don’t care about any music much 
except ”—he was thinking gf the Evening Hymn—“ except of your 
playing.” He tunuxl very red again sis he s{)okc: he felt he was 
perjuring himself horribly. 

The iKwr lady was agitated herself by the flutter and agitation 
which she ssiw in her young companion. Gracious Heaven I Could 
that tremor and excitement mean that she was mistaken, and that 
the hid was still fsiithful 1 “ Give me your arm, and let us take a 
little wsilk,” she said, waving round a curtsey to the other two 
gentlemen: “ray aunt is asleep after her dinner.” Harry could 
not but offer the arm, and press the hand that lay i^inst his heart. 
Maria made another fine curtsey to Harry’s bowing companions, 
and walked off with her prize. In her griefs, in her rages, in the 
piLina and anguish of wrong and desertion, how a woman remembers 
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to smile, curtsey, caress, dissemble! How resolutely they discharge 
the social proprieties; how they liave a wonl, or a hand, or a kind 
little speech or reply for the passing ac(]uaintancc who crossi's un¬ 
knowing the path of the tragedy, drops a light airy remark or two 
(happy self-satisfied rogue!), and jvisses on. He jmsscs on, and 
thinks: “ That woman was rather plcsiscti with what I said. That 
joke I made was rather neat. I do rcfilly think Liuly Maria looks 
rather favourably at me, and she’s a dev’lish fine woman, iK'gad slic 
is I ” 0 you wiseacre I Such was Jack Morris’s observation and 
(sm as ho walked away leaning on the ann of his noble friend, and 
thinking the whole Society of the Wells was looking at him. He 
ha<l made some exquisite remarks about a ]>articular run of canls at 
Liidy Flushington’s the night l)eforc, and Lady Maria hiul replied 
graciously and neatly, and so away went Jack iicrfectly happy. 

The absnnl creature. I declare we know nothing of nuylKNly 
(but tJiat for my }>art I know lictter and better every day). You 
enter smiling to sec your new acrjuaiiitiUKtc, Mra. A. and her 
chai'ining family. You make your Ixtw in the elegant drawing room 
of Mr. and Mrs. B. ? I tell you that in your course through life 
yo\i are for ever putting your great clumsy foot u]Mm the mute 
invisible wounds of bleeding tragedies. Mis. B.’8 closets for what 
you know arc stuffed with skeletons. Look there under the sofa- 
cushion. Is that merely Missy’s doll, or is it the limb of a stifled 
Cupid peefiing out ? What do you supiuisc arc those ashes smoulder¬ 
ing in the grate ?—Very likely a suttee has been offered up there 
just before you came in: a faithful heart has liccn burned out u|Km 
a callous coiqisc, and you are looking on the cineri dologo. You 
sec B. and his wife receiving their comjMiny licfore dinner. Gracious 
IKiwcrs! Do you know that that Isaiquet which she wears is a 
signal to Captain C., and that he will find a note under tlu; little 
bronze Shakspearc on the mantelpiece in the study 1 And with all 
this you go up and say some uncommonly neat thing (as you fancy) 
to Mrs. B. about the weather (clever dog I), or altout Laily E.’s last 
iKirty (fashionable buck !), or about the dear children in the nursery 
Onsinuating rogue I). Heaven and earth, my good sir, how can you 
tell that B. is not going to pitch all the children out of the nursiiry 
window this very night, or that his lady has not made an arrange¬ 
ment for leaving them, and running off with the Captain 1 How do 
you know that those footmen are not disguised bailiffs 1 that yonder 
large-looking butler (really a skeleton) is not the imwnbroker’s man 1 
and that there are not skeleton rdtis and mtrdea under every one of 
the covers ? Look at their feet peeping from under the tablecloth. 
Mind how you stretch out your own lovely little slipiH^rs, madam, 
lest you knock over a rib or two. Remark the Death’s-head moths 
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fluttering among the flowers. See the pale winding-sheets gleaming 
in the wax-candi(»! I know it is an old story, and especially that 
this preacher has yelled vanitas Tanitatnm five hundred times before. 
I can’t help always falling uimn it, and cry out with [suticular loud¬ 
ness and wailing, and become especially melancholy, when I see a 
dead lore tied to a live love. Ha! I look up from my desk, across 
the street; and there come in Mr. and Mrs. D. from their walk in 
Kensington Gardena. How she hangs on him! how jolly and happy 
he looks, as the children frisk round! My poor dear bcnight«l 
Mm, D., there is a Regent’s Park as well os a Kensington Gardens 
in the world. Go in, fond wretch I Smilingly lay before him what 
yau know he likes for dinner. Show him the children’s copies and 
the reports of their musters. Go with Missy to the piano, and play 
your artless duet together; and fancy you are happy! 

There go Harry and Maria taking their evening walk on the 
common, away from the village which is waking up from its after- 
dinner sicstiv, and where the people arc beginning to stir, and the 
music to play. With the music Maria knows Madame dc Bern¬ 
stein will waken: with tlie candles she must be hick to the tca- 
tahle and the cards. Never mind. Here is a minute. It may he 
my love is dead, hut here is a minute to kneel over the grave and 
pray by it. He certainly was not thinking about her: he was 
stnrtleil and did not even know her. He was laughing and talking 
with Jack Morris and my Liml March. He is twenty yearn younger 
tlmn she. Never nund. To-day is ta-<1ay in which we are all equal. 
This moment is oiim. Come, let us walk a little way over the 
heatli, Harry. Bhe will go, though she feels a deailly assurance 
that ho will tell her all is over between them, and that he loves the 
dark-haired girl at Oakhurst, 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

PLENUit OPUS ALE.E 

L et me hear about those childi'cn, diilil, whom I saw runiiinj' 
aixmt at the lioiisu w’hcre they tiK)k you in, i>oor dear isiy, 
^ after your dreadful fall 1 ” Hiys Maria, ns they lau'od the 
oonimon. “ Oh, that fiill, Harry! 1 thouj'ht I should have die«l 

when I siiw it! You needn’t miuceze one’s ann so. You know 
you don’t care for me.” 

“The ]>cople arc the very best, kindi^st, dearest ])coi)ic I hare 
ever met in the world,” cries Mr. Warrington. “Airs. Lamlwrt 
Wiis a frieinl of iny mother when she was in Europe for her tshiea- 
tion. Colonel Lain1)ert is a most accomplished gentleman, and has 
seen service everywhere. He was in Scotland with his lloyal 
Highness, in Flanders, at MinorcA. Xo natural |Mirents could l)e 
kinder than they were to me. How can I show iny gnititudc to 
thcml I want to make them a pri'sent: I must make them a 
present,” says Harry, clapping his hand into his jHicket, which was 
filled with the crisp spoils of Alorris and March. 

“We am go to the toy-shoj), my dear, and buy a couple of 
dolls for the children,” siiys Isuly Maria. “ You would offend the 
(Kircnts by offering anything like payment for their kindness.” 

“ Dolls for Hester ainl Thco! Why, do you think a woman is 
not woman till she is forty, Maria 1 ” (Thu arm under Harry’s here 
gave a wince jierhaiw, -ever so slight a wince.) “I can tell you 
Miss Hester by no means considers herself a child, ami Miss Thco 
is older than her sister. They know ever so many languages. They 
have read books—oh ! piles and piles of iMsjks! They play on the 
hariMichonl and sing together adminible; and Thco coii^toscs, and 
xings songs of her own.” 

“ Indeed ! I scarcely saw them. I thought they were children. 
They looked quite childish. I had no idea they had all these per¬ 
fections, and were such wonders of the world.” 

“ That’s just the w'ay with you women! At home, if me or 
fleoi^e jiraiseil a woman, Mrs. Esmond and Mountain, too, would 
be sure to find fault with her! ” cries Harry. 

“ I am sure I would find fault with no one who is kind to you. 
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Mr. Wanington,” sighed Maria, “though you are not aiigiy witii 
me for envying them because they had to take caie of you when 
yon were woiunled and ill—whilst I—I had to leave you ? ” 

“ You dear goo<l Maria! ” 

“ No, Harry! I am not dear and good. There, sir, you needn’t 
1)6 BO pressing in your attentions. Look! There is your black 
man walking with a score of other wretches in livery. TJie horrid 
creatures are going to fuddle at the tca-gi»rden, and get tipsy like 
their masters. That drcadftd Mr. Morris was jierfectly tipsy when 
I came to you, and frightened you so.” 

“ I hiul just won great bets from both of them. What shall I 
buy for you, my dear cousin 1 ” And Harry narrated the triumphs 
which he hiul just a<!hicveil. He was in high spirits : he laugher!, 
he bragged a little. “ For the honour of Virginia I w.a8 detenniued 
to show them what jumping was,” he said. “ With a little i)ntctiee 
I think I mdd leap two foot further.” 

Maria was i)lc!wed with the victories of her young champion. 
“ But you must beware about play, child,” she said. “ You know 
it has l)cen the min of our hunily. My brother OastlewtHsl, Will, 
our jioor father, our aunt, Lmly OastleworKl herself, they have all 
lieeii victims to it: as for my Lord March, he is the most drcatlful 
gambler and the most successful of all the nobility.” 

“ I don’t intend to Ijc afraid of him, nor of his friend Mr. Jack 
Morris neither,” says Harry, agiiin lingering the delightful notes. 
“ What do you play at Aunt Bernstein’s 1 (Jribbage, all-fours, brag, 
whist, commerce, picnpiet, qmnlrillcl I’m ready at any of ’em. 
Wliat o’chsh is that striking—sure ’tis seven! ” 

“Ami yo\i want to begin now,” said the plaintive Maria. 
“ You don’t (^are alxnit walking wntli your i)oor (siusin. Not long 
yo)i did.” 

“ Hey ! Youth is youth, cousin ! ” eric*! Mr. Harrj', tossing uj) 
his hctul, “ and a young fellow must have his fling! ” and he strutted 
by Ids partner’s side, confident, happy, and eager for pleasure. 
Not long ago he did like to walk with her. Only yestenlay he 
llkeil to be with Thco and Hester, and go<Ml Mrs. Lambert; but 
phMuiura, life, gaiety, the desire to shine and to conquer, had also 
their temptations for the lad, w’ho seizeil the cup like other lads, 
and did not care to calcidatc on the heiidache in store for the 
moniing. Whilst ho and his cousin were talking, the fiddles from 
the open orchestra on the Pnnule mailo a great tuning and squeaking, 
prepimtory to their usual evening concert. Marin knew her aunt 
was awake again, and that she must go back to her slavery. Hany' 
never asked about that slavery, though he must have known it, had 
he taken the trouble to think. He never pitied his cousin. He 
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was not thinking about her at all. Yet wlicn his mishap liefell 
him, she hatl been wounded far more cruelly than he was. He had 
scarce ever been out of her thoughts, wliich of course she had ha<l 
to bury under smiling hypoeriaica, as is the way with her sc-v. I 
know, my dear Mrs. Gnindy, you think she w.is an old fool ? Ah! 
do you suppose fools’ caja do not cover grey Jiair, ns well as jet or 
aubiini ? ^ar gently with our elderly /mlitinea, 0 you Miiien'a 
of a woman! Or iierluips you are so good aiul Aviso that you don’t 
read novels at all 1 This I know, th:it there are late croiH of wild 
oats, as well as early harvests of them; and (from observation of 
sedf and neighbour) I have an idea that tlic amna fnttm gmws up 
to the very last days of the year. 

Like worldly parents anxious to get rid of a troublesome child, 
and go out to their evening jairty. Madam Benistcin and her 
attendants had put the sun to l)cd, whilst it was as yet light, and 
had drawn the curtiiins over it, ami Avere busy nlmut their csinls 
and their candles, and their tea and negus, .ami other refreshments. 
One chair after another landeil ladies at the Ranmess’s doi»r, more 
or U*ss painted, patchenl, broea<led. To th«*se came gentlemen in 
gala raiment. Mr. Poellnitz’s star Avas the largest, and his coat 
the most cmbroiilerwl of all present. My L«»rd of Mnrah and 
Kuglcn, AA’hen he inside his apiieanuice, was ipute ehangml from the 
individual with whom Harry hml madeac(|unintancc at the “White 
Horse.” His tight broAA'ii scratch was cxchangetl for a neatly 
curled feather top, with a Ixig and gnfy isiAvdcr, his jockey-dress 
and leather breeches replaced by a rich and elegant French suit. 
Mr. .Tack Morris had just such another AAdg and a suit of stuff as 
closely as iiossiblc resembling his lionlshiji’s. Mr. Wolfe came in 
attendance uiion his' beautiful mistress, Mias Ijowthcr, and her 
aunt who loved cards, as all the world di<l. When my Lmly Maria 
hlsnioml nimle her aiijiearancc, ’tis certain that her Imiks Is-liwl 
Madam Bernstein’s account of her. Her shajie was very fine, and 
her dress showed a great dc:d of it. Her complexion was by 
nature exceeding fair, and a dark frilleii riblsni, clasisal by a jewel, 
round her neck, enhanced its snoAvy AA’hitcness. Her checks were 
not redder than those of other ladies present, and the roses were 
pretty oiieiily purchased by everybody at the iierfumery-shoiw. An 
artful iiab-h or two, it was supposed, mldcd to the lustre of her 
charms. Her hoop was not larger than the inni contrivances 
Avhich ladies of the present day hang round their persons; and 
we may pronounce that the costume, if absurd in some |Mants, 
was pleasing altogether. Suppose our larlics took to wearing 
of bangles and nose-rings? I daresay we should laugh at the 
oniaments, and not dislike them, ami loA'crs would make no difli- 
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culty about lifting up the ring to be able to approach the rosy lips 
underneath. 

As for the Baroness dc Bernstein, when that lady took the pains 
of making a grand toilette, she appeared as an object, handsome 
still, and magnificent, but melancholy, and even somewhat terrifying 
to behold. You rcswl the jiast in some old faces, while some others 
lapse into mere meekness and content. The fires go quite out of 
some eyes, as the crow’s feet pucker round them; they flash no 
longer with sconi, or with anger, or love j they gaze, and no one is 
melted by their sapphire glances; they look, and no one is dazzled. 
My fair young reader, if you arc not so perfect a Ixsauty ns the peer¬ 
less Limlamira, Queen of the Ball; if at the end of it, ns you retire 
to IxmI, you meekly own that you have hail but two or three iKirtners, 
whilst Lindamira has had a crowd round her all night—console 
yourself with thinking tliat, at fifty, you will look as kind and 
pleasant us you apiiear now at eighteen. You will not have to lay 
down your coach-and-six of beauty and sec another step into it, and 
walk yourself through the rest of life. You will have to forego no 
long-aiicustomcil homage; you will not witness and own the deprecia¬ 
tion of your smiles. You will not see fiudiion forsake your (juartcr; 
and remain all dust, gloom, and cobwebs within your once splendid 
saloons, with phwanls in your siul windows, gaunt, lonely, and to 
let! You may not have known any grandeur, but you won’t feel 
any ditscrtion. You will not have enjoycil millions, but you will 
have cscaiied iMinkruptcy, “ Our hostess,” said my Lonl Chester¬ 
field to his friend in a confidential whisper, of which the iittcrer did 
not in the least know the loudness, “ puts me in mind of Covent 
Garden in my youth. Then it was the raurt end of the town, and 
inhabited by the highest fashion. Now, a nobleinan’s house is a 
gaming-house, or you may go in with a friend and call for a bottle.” 

“ Hey! a liottlc and a tavern are gooil things in their way,” 
says my Tjonl March, with a shrug of his shoulders. “ I was not 
bom Ixifore the Georges came in, though I intend to live to a 
hundrcil. I never knew the Bernstein but as an old woman; and 
if she ever liiul licauty, hang me if I know how she s^iont it.” 

“ No, hang me, how did she sitend itl” laughs out Jack Morris. 

“ Here’s a table! Sluill we sit down and have a game 1—Don’t 
let the German come in. He won’t pay. Mr. Warrington, will 
you take a «inl 1 ” Mr. Warrington and my Lord Chesterfield found 
themselves {xirtners against Mr. Morris and the Earl of March. 
“ You have come hm late, Baron,” says the elder nobleman to the 
other nobleman who was advancing. “ We have nimle our game. 
What, have you forgotten Mr. Warrington of Virginia—the young 
gentleman whom you met in London i ” 
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“The young gentleman wlioni I met at Artluir’s Chocolate 
House had black hair, a little eo<*ke«l nose, and was by no means so 
fortunate in his personal appearance as Mr. Warrington,” said the 
Baron with much presence of mind. “Warrington, Horrington, 
Harrington 1 We of the Continent cannot n'tain your insular names. 
I certify that this gentleman is not the individual of whom 1 simke 
at dinner.” And, glancing kindly uiwii him, the old Iwan sidled 
away to a farther end of the room, where Mr. Wolfe and Miss 
Lowtlierwcrc engaged in deep conversation in the embrasure of a 
window. Here the Btiron thought tit to ongsige tlie Lieutenant- 
Colonel u|)on the Prussian manual e:^rcise, w'hicli hud lately In'cn 
introduml into King George the Second’s army—a subject with 
wliich Mr. Wolfe was thoroughly familiar, and which no doubt would 
luive interested him at any other moment but that. Nevertheless 
the old gentleman uttered his criticisms and ojiinions, and thought 
he iMsrfcctly chanued the two persons to whom he communicated 
them. 

At the commencement of the evening the Baroness rcccive<l her 
guests ))er8onally, and as they arrived engiigcd tliem in talk and 
intnsliictory courtesies. But as the nsniis iind tables filled, and 
the {Kirties w’crc ma<le up, Madame dc BernsU'in Is'camc more and 
more restless, and finally retreated with three friends to her own 
corner, where a table specially reserved for her was <M‘cupi(‘d by her 
major-domo. And here the old huly siit ilown resolubdy, ncv«!r 
changing her place or <]uitting her gsunc till cock-crow. The charge 
of receiving the l•omI)any devolved now upon my Lady Maria, who 
did not care fur ciirds, but dutifully di<l the honours of the house to 
her aunt’s guests, and often rustled by the taVde wdiero lu-r young 
cousin wjiH cngagetl with his three friends. 

“ Come and cut the. canls for us,” said my Tsird Mandi to her 
Ladyship, as she passed on one of her wistful visits, “(.'iit the 
cards, and bring us ha-k. Lady Maria! We have luul none to¬ 
night, and Mr. Warringtan is winning everything.” 

“I hope you are not playing high, Harry,” said the hwly 
timidly. 

“ Oh no, only sixpences,” cried my Ijord, dealing. 

“Only 8ix{>cnceB,” cchoisl Mr. Morris, who was rx)nl March’s 
piirtncr. But Mr. Morris must have liecn very keenly alive hi the 
value of sixpence, if the loss <if a few such coins could make his 
round face look so dismal. My Lord Chesterfield sat «>p[Ki8itc Mr. 
Warrington, sorting his csmls. No one could say, by insjHic.ting 
that cidm ]>hysiognumy, whether gocsl or ill fortune w’as att«-iuling 
his Lonlship. 

Some wonl, not altogether indicative of delight, sli]iiiod out of 
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Mr. Morris’s lips, on which his partner cried out, “ Hang it, Morris, 
play your cards, and hold your tongue! ” Considering they were 
only playing for sixijenees, his Lonlship, too, was strangely affected. 

Maria, still fondly lingering by Harry’s chair, with her hand at 
the back of it, could see his cards, and that a whole covey of trumps 
was ranged in one corner. She had not taken away his luck. She 
was pleased to think she luul cut that pack which had dealt him all 
those pretty trumps. As Lord March was dealing, he had said in 
a quiet voice to Mr. Warrington, “The Ijet as before, Mr. War¬ 
rington, or shall we double it 1 ” 

“Anything you like, nij^ Lord,” said Mr. Warrington, very 
quietly. 

“ Wc will say, then—shilling.” 

“ Yes, shillings,” says Mr. Warrington, and the game proceeded. 

The end of the day’s, and some succeeding days’ sport may be 
gathered from the following letter, which was never deliverefl to the 
person to whom it was addressed, but found its way to America in 
the paiHirs of Mr. Henry Warrington:— 

‘‘TuNsniDOB Wkus: Augutl 10,1750. 

“Dear Georck, —As White’s two bottles of Burgundy and a 
pack of cards constitute all the joys of your life, I take for granted 
that you arc in London at this moment, praferring smoke and faro 
to fresh air and fresh haystiveks. This will be delivered to you by a 
young gentleman with whom I have lately made acquaintance, and 
whom you will be charmed to know. He will play with you at any 
game for any stake, up to any hour of the night, and drink any 
reasonable number of Ixittles during the play. Mr. Warrington is 
no other than the Fortumite Youth about whom so many stories 
have been told in the I’ufdie Advertiser and other prints. He hits 
an cstiitc in Virginia as big its Yorkshire, with the incumbrance of 
a mother, the reigning Sovereign; but, as the couutry is unwhole¬ 
some, and fevers plentiful, let us hoitc that Mrs. Esmond will die 
soon, and leave this virtuous lad in nndisturlxsl iKwscssion. She is 
aunt of that polmoii, of a Castlewood, who never i»ays his play- 
debts, unless he is more honourable in his dcidings with you than 
he has Iteen with me. Mr. W. is de bonne race. AVc must luive 
him of our society, if it be only that I may win my money back 
from him. 

“ He has hatl the devil’s luck here, and has liecn winning cverj'- 
thing, whilst his old card-pltiying beldam of an aunt has been losing. 
A few nights ago, when I first had the ill luck to make his acqitaiiit- 
amxt, he licat me in jumping (having praetiscil the art amongst the 
savages, ami running away from liciirs in his native wooils); he won 
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bets of me ami Jack Morris about my weight; ami at night, when 
we sat down to play, at old Bernstein’s, he won fnnn ns all rmiml. 
If you can settle our last Epsom awount, please hand over to Mr. 
Warrington £350, which I still owe him, after pretty well emptying 
my pocket-lxmk. Chesterfield has dropiied si-x hundred to him, ti>o; 
but his Lonlshi]) does not wish to have it known, having sworn to 
give up play, and live cleanly. Jack Morris, who has not been hit 
as hard as cither of us, and can aftbrd it (juite as well, for the fat 
chuff hiiH no houses nor fmm to keep up, and all his mislK'gotieu 
father’s money in hand, roars like a Indl of Biishaii altout his losses. 
We ha<l a second night’s play, en pdit comite, and Barlieau served 
us a fair dinner in a private room. Mr. Warringtem holds his 
tongue like a gentleman, and none of us have talked about our 
losses; but the whole place docs, for us. Y<»stenlay the Cattarina 
hM)kcd as sulky as thunder, l^eausc I would not give her a diamond 
necklace, and says I refuse her, Iwause I have lost five, thousand 
to the Virginian. My old Duchess of Q. has the very .same 8t4)ry, 
liesides knowing to a fraction what Chestertit'ld and Jack have lost. 

“Warrington trciitcd the company to breakfast and music at 
the rooms; and you should have seen how* the women tore him to 
pieces, 'fhat fiend of a Cattarina ogled him out of my vis-.Vvis, 
and under my very nose, yesterday, as we were driving to IVnshurst, 
and I have no doubt has sent him a hiUd-doux ere this. Ho shot 
Jack Morris all to pieces at a mark: we shall try him with par¬ 
tridges when the season comes. 

“ He is a fortunate fellow, certainly. He has yo\ifh (which is 
not dcls)shcd by evil coiu'scs in Virginia, Jis oiira is in England); he, 
has gcsxl health, gotsl looks, and giHsl hn^k. 

“ In a word, Mr. Warrington has Avon tmr money in a very 
gentlemanlike manner; and, as I like him, and Avish to Avin some 
"f it lisiek agiun, I put him under your worship’s saintly guardiau- 
“liip. Adieu! I am going to the. North, and shall Is! hack for 
Doncaster.—Yours ever, dear George, M. & 11.” 

"To Goorgo Augii.stu8 Sciwyu, K-ui., .At Whito’s (.'bovolato tluuso, 

St Jamoa's Street.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE E'AY OF THE WORLD 

O UR young Virginian found himself, after two or three days 
at Tunbridge Wells, by far the most imirnrhint personage 
in that merry little watering-place. No nohleinan in the 
place inspired so nuich curiosity. My Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
himself was scarce treated with more rcsiiect. People turned round 
to look after Harry as he passed, and country-folks stsired at him 
as they came into market. At the nwms, matrons encouraged him 
to come round to them, and found means to leave him alone with 
their daughters, most of whom Bmile<l upon him. Everybody knew, 
to an acre and a shilling, the extent of his Virginian projK-rty, and 
the amount of liis ineomc. At every tea-table in the Wells, his 
winnings at play were told and calculated. Wonderful is the know¬ 
ledge which our neighbours have of our atfairs! So great was the 
interest and curiosity which Harry inspired, that people even smiled 
upon his servant, and took Gumlw aside and treatc»l him with ale 
and cold meat, in onlcr to get news of the young Virginian. Mr. 
Gumbo fattened under the diet, became a leading member of the 
Society of Valets in the i)lacc, and liwl more enormously than ever. 
No jjarty was complete unless Mr. Warrington attended it. The 
lad was not a little amused and Jistonished by this prositcrity, and 
bore his new honours pretty well. He luwl l)een bred at home to 
think t(« well of himself, and his present goml fortune no <loubt 
tended to contirm his self-satisfaction. But he was not too much 
elated, lie did not brag about his victories or give himself any 
particular airs. In engaging in play with the gentlemen who 
challenged him, he had acted up to his queer code of honour. lie 
felt as if he was bound to meet them when they summonetl him, 
and that if they invited him to a horsc-nicc, or a drinking Ixait, or 
a match at canls, for the sake of Old Virginia, he must not draw 
Itock. Mr. Harry found his new acquaintances remly to try him at 
all these sports and contests. He had a stnmg head, a skilful hand, a 
firm seat, an unflinching nerve. The repn?sentative of Old Virginia 
came off very well in his friendly rivalry with the mother country. 
Madame dc Bernstein, who gut her fill of canls every night. 
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iiml, 110 doubt, repaired the ill fortune of wliieh we heanl in the 
last chapter, was delighted with her nephew’s vietorii's and repii- 
tation. He had shot with Jiwk Morris and licat him: he had 
ridden a match with Mr. Sciuniier and won it. He phiyed tennis 
with Captain Batts, and, though the boy had never triwl the 
game before, in a few days he held his own uncommonly well. 
He had engaged in play with those celebrated gamesters, my Lonls 
of Chesterfield and March; and they Iwth bore testimony to his 
<-oolness, gallantry, and good breeding. At his bonks Harry was 
not brilliant certainly: but he could write ns well as a great 
number of men of fashion; and the mivete of his ignnram'c amused 
the old lady. She had read books in her time, and rould t.ilk 
very well about them with bookish ]>coplc: she had a relish for 
humour and dclighte<l in Moli^re and Mr. Fielding, but she love«l 
the world far better than the library, and wsis never so intcreste«l 
in any novel but that she would lesivc it for a g-ame of cards. She 
sn])erintendcd with fond pleasure the improvements of Harry’s 
toilette: rummaged out fine laces for his rufllcs and shirt, and 
found a ])rctty diamond-brom'h fur his frill. He attaiiu'd the jsmt 
of ))rime favourite of all her nephews and kinsfidk. I fear Lady 
Maria W'as only too well ideascd at the lad’s successes, and did not 
grudge him his superiority over her brothers ; but those gentlemen 
must have quaked W’ith fear and envy when they heanl of Mr. 
Warrington’s pnaligious successes, and the a»lvancc which he hail 
made in their wealthy aunt’s favour. 

After a fortnight of Tunbridge, Mr. Harry ha«l liecome quite 
a personage. He knew all the goo«l company in the jdace. Was 
it his fault if he became accpiainted with the laid likewiw^ 1 Wsis 
he very wrong in tstking the worhl as he found it, and drinking fnuii 
that swiiet sparkling ideasure-cup, which was lillwl for him to the 
briinl The old aunt enjoyed his triumphs, and for her ]Kirt only 
Rule him pursue his enjoyments. She wm nt»t a rigon)UH old 
moralist, nor, perhaps, a very wholesome preceptress for youth. 
If the Cattarina wrote him billets-doux, I fear Aunt Bernstein 
Would have bade him accept the invitations; but the lad luul 
brought with him fnmi his colonial home a stock of innd<»ty which 
he still wore along with the honest home-spun linen. Libertinism 
W'as rare in those thinly-peopleil regions from which he came. The 
vices of great cities were scarce known or jiractisiul in the naigh 
towns of the American Continent. Harry W’arrington bluslusl 
like a girl at the daring talk of his new Euro]>enn associates: 
even Aunt Bernstein’s conversation ami jokes astounded the young 
Virginian, so that the worldly old woman would eall him Joscjdi, 
or simpleton. 
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But, however innocent he was, the worM gave him credit for 
being as bad as other folks. How was he to know that he was 
not to associate with that saucy Cattarina 1 He had seen my Lonl 
March driving her about in his Lordship’s phaeton. Harry thought 
there was no harm in giving her his arm, and parading openly with 
her in the public walks. She took a fancy to a trinket at the toy¬ 
shop ; and as his pockets were full of money, lie was delighte<l to 
make her a present of the locket which she coveted. The next 
day it was a piece of lace: again Harry gratified her. The next 
day it was somctliing else; there was no end to Madi^m Cattarina’s 
fancies: but here the young gentleman stopped, turning off her 
request with a joke and a laugh. He was shrewd, enough, and not 
reckless or prodigal, though generous. He had no idea of purchas¬ 
ing diamond drops for the {Kstulant little liwly’s pretty ears. 

But who was to give him crcilit for his moilesty 1 Old Bernstein 
insisted upon believing that her nephew was playing Don Juan’s 
part, and supplanting my Lord March. She insist^ the more when 
poor Maria was by; loving to stab the tender heart of that spinster, 
and civjoying her niece’s piteous silence and discomfiture. 

“ Why, my dear,” says the Baroness, “ boys will be boys, and 
I don’t want Harry to be the first milksop in his family! ” The 
bread which Maria ate at her aunt’s cx{)ense choked her sometimes. 
Oh mo, howltanl and indigestible some women know how to make it! 

Mr. Wolfe was for ever coming over from Westerham to p.iy 
court to the huly of his love; and, knowing that the Colonel was 
entirely engagnl in that pursuit, Mr. Warrington scarcely exiweted 
to SCO much of him, however much he liked that officer’s conversa¬ 
tion and society. It Wiis difi'erent from the talk of the ribald {Hsoplc 
round about Harry. Mr. Wolfe never spoke of cards, or horses’ 
IMMligroes; or bragged of his performances in the huuting-fiehi, or 
boastetl of the favours of women; or retsiilcd any of the innumer¬ 
able scandals of the time. It was not a good time, 'fhat ohl 
world wiw more dissolute than ours. There was an old king with 
mistresses oimily in his train, to whom the great folks of the land 
did honour. There was a nobility, many of whom were insul and 
reckless in the pursuit of pleasure; there was a looseness of wonls 
and acts which w'c imuit note, os faithful liistorians, without going 
into {Mirticulars, and needlessly shocking [iresent readers. Our 
young gentleman had lighted uism some of the wildest of these wild 
people, and had found an old relative who liveil in the very midst 
of the rout. 

Harry then did not remark how Colonel Wolfe avoided him, 
or when they casually met, at first notice the Colonel’s cold and 
altercil demeanour. He did uot know the stories that were told of 
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iBim. Who does know the stories that are told of himl Who 
makes them 1 Who are the fathers of those wondrous lies ! Poor 
Harry did not know the reputation he was getting; and that, whilst 
lie was riding his horse and playing his game and taking his frolie, 
he was passing amongst many respectable persons for being tlic most 
abandoned and profligate and gcallcss of young men. 

Alas, and alas! to think tliat the hul whom we likeil so, and 
who was so gentle and quiet when wdth us, so simple and so easily 
jileased, shoulil be a hardened profligate, a s|)cndthrift, a eonflrnusi 
gamester, a frequenter of abandoned women! These stories eamo 
to worthy Colonel Lambert at Oakhurst: first one l*ad story, then 
another, then crowds of them, till the gomi man’s kind heart was 
quite filled with grief and care, so that his family saw that some¬ 
thing annoyed him. At first he would not sjicak on the matter at 
all, and put aside the wife’s fond queries. Mrs. Lambert thought a 
great misfortune had hap})encd; that her huslKind had Iwen ruined ; 
that he had been ordered on a dangerous scrvh'c; that one of the 
Imys was ill, disgraced, dead. Who can resist an anxious woman, 
or escape the cross-examination of the conjugal pillow 1 Landiort 
was obliged to tell a part of what he knew aliout Harry Warrington. 
The wife was an much grieved and amazol ns her husliand had Iwen. 
From ]>apa’s and mamma’s bcilrooin the grief, after Ix'ing stiileii for 
a while under the beil-iiillows there, came downstairs. Theo and 
Hc.stcr took the comidaint after their parents, and had it very bad. 
0 kiml little wounded hearts! At first Hester turned red, flew into 
a great jaission, clenched her little fists, and vowed she would not 
b lievc a word of the wickeil stories; but she ended by believing 
them. Scandal almcMst always does master jicople: cs|)ccially go<xl 
and innocent jicoplc. Oh, thesenicnt they had nursed by their fire! 
•hi, the wreteheil wrcteh(Hl boy! To think of his walking alsnit 
with that horrible painted Frenchwoman, and giving her diamond 
iii i'klaces, and parading his shame Ijcfore all the society at the Wells! 
The three ladies having cried over the story, and the father Iwing 
deejdy movcrl by it, took the xiarson into tlieir conHdtmce. In vain 
he preachcil at church next Sunday his lavourite sermon alsuit 
scandal, and inveigheil against our propensity to think evil. Wo 
repent; we promise to do so no more; but when the next Iwd 
story ronies about our neighlxnir we liclieve it. So di«l those kind, 
w’tctehcd Oakhurst folks believe what they heard alsmt poor Harry 
arrington. 

Harry Warrington meanwhile was a great deal too well phrased 
with himself to know how ill his friemls were thinking of him, and 
was pursuing a very idle and idcasant, if unpnifitablc life, without 
having the least notion of the hubbub he was creating, and the 
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dreadful repute in which he was held by many goo<l men. Coming 
out from a match at tennis with Mr. Batts, and pleased with his 
play and all the world, Harry overtook Colonel Wolfe, who liad 
been on one of his visits to the lady of his heart. Harry held out 
his hand, which the Colonel took, but the latter’s salutation wsis so 
cold, that the young man could not help remarking it, and csijecutlly 
noting how Mr. Wolfe, in return for a fine bow from Mr. Batts’s 
hat, scsirccly touched his own with his forefinger. The tennis 
capUin walked away looking somewhat disconcertetl, Harry re¬ 
maining ))chind to talk with his friend of Westerham. Mr. Wolfe 
walked by him for a while, very erect, silent, and cold. 

“ I have not seen you these many days,” siiys Harry. 

“ You have had other coniiKinious,” remarks Mr. Wolfe 
curtly. 

“ But I had nithcr be with you than any of them,” cries the 
young man. 

“Indeed I might be Ixsttcr company for you than some of 
them,” says the other. 

“ Is it Captiiin Batts you mean 1 ” asketl Hany. 

“ Ho is no favourite of mine, I own ; he bore a niseally reputa¬ 
tion when he wiui in the army, and I doubt has not mended it since 
he was turned out. You cerhiinly might find a licttcr friend than 
Captiiin Batts. Pardon the freedom which I tiike in siiying so,” 
says Mr. Wolfe grimly. 

“ Friend ! he is no friend: he only teaches me to play tennis: 
he is hand-in-glove with my Lonl, and all the jicople of fashion here 
who play.” 

“ I am not a man of fashion,” says Mr. Wolfe. 

“My dear Colomd, wh.at is the iiiiitter? Ibivc I angentl you 
in any way 1 You siMsik almost as if I hiul, and I am not con¬ 
scious of having ilone anything to forfeit your rcgiinl,” siiid Mr. 
Warrington. 

“I will be free with you, Mr. Wan-ington,” siiid tlie Colonel 
gravely, “and tell you with frankness that 1 don’t like some of 
your friends.” 

“Why, sure, they arc men of the first rank and fashion in 
England,” cries Harry, nut cluKising to he ollcudcd with his com- 
jKinion’s bluntncss. 

“ Exiictiy! They are men of too high rank and too great fashion 
for a hanl-working pour soldier like me ; and if you continue to lire 
with such, believe me, you will find numix'rs of us humdrum people 
can’t afiunl to keep such comiKiny. I am here, Mr. Warrington, 
{laying my addirsm's to an honourable hidy. I met you yestcnhiy 
o]Nmly walking with a French Iwlletalancer, and you took ott’ your 
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hat. I must frankly tell you that I had nither you would not fciko 
off your hat when you go out in such comjwny.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Warrington, growing very red, “do you mean 
that I am to forego the honour of Colonel Wolfe’s acquaintanre 
altogether?” 

“ I certainly shall request you to do so when you arc in company 
with that person,” ssiid Colonel Wolfe angrily; hut he tisetl a word 
nut to be written at present, though Shakspeare puts it in the 
mouth of Othello. 

“ Great heavens! what a shame it is to siieak so of any w'oman ! ” 
cries Mr. Warrington. “How dare any man say that that ihhw 
creature is not honest 1 ” 

“You ought to know best, sir,” says the other, looking at 
Harry with some surprise, “ or the world belies you very much.” 

“What ought I to know lasst? I see a jMwr little French 
(lancer who is come hither with her mother, and is onlcred by the 
(lontors to drink the waters. I know that a person of my rank in 
life diH's not onliimrily keep conqKiny with iK>ople of hers; but 
really. Colonel Wolfe, arc you so s(|ueaiiiish ? Have I not heard 
you say that you did not value birth, and that all honest ])eoplc 
ought to Kt etpial. Why should I not give this littli* uiqxrotected 
woman my arm ? there arc scarce hulf-a-dozcn i)eo]il(i Inwe who can 
s|icnk a w'ord of her language. I (‘an talk a little Fnmch, and she 
is w'cleomc to it; and if Colonel Wolfe docs not cIkhisu to tou(;h his 
hat to me, when I am walking with her, by George ! he may leave 
it alone,” cried Harry, flushing up. 

“You don’t mean to s.ay,” says Mr. Wolfe, eyeing him, “that 
you don’t know the woman’s character 1 ” 

“Of course, sir, she is a dancer, and, I siqqKise, no Iwttcr or 
worse than her neighbours. But I mean to say that, had she Itecii a 
iluclicss, or your grandmother, I eoiddn’t have re.s]H!(tted her inoiv.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you did not win her at dice from 
lionl Man^h ? ” 

“ At what ? ” 

“At dice, from Lord Man-h. EveiylKjdy knows the story. 
Not a person at the Wells is ignorant of it. I heanl it but now, 
in the couqiany of that gisal old Mr. Kiebardson, and the ladies were 
siiying that you would Im a (diaroetcr for a colonial Lovelace.” 

“What on earth else have they said atjout me?” asked Hurry 
Warrington; and such stories as he knew the Colonel told. The 
most alarming accounts of his own wickedness and jirofligiiey were 
laid before him. He was a (‘omiptcr of virtue, an habitual drunkard 
and gamester, a notorious blasphemer and freethinker, a fitting 
coin|Kinion for niy Lord March, finally, and the company into whose 
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society he ha<l fallen. “ I tell you these things,” said Mr. Wolfe, 
“ because it is fair that you should know what is said of you, anil 
because I do heartily beliere, from your manner of meeting the hist 
charge brought against you, that you arc innocent on most of the 
other counts. I feel, Mr. Warrington, that I, for one, have been 
doing you a wrong; and sincerely ask you to pardon me.” 

Of course Harry was eager to accept his friend’s apology, and 
they shook liands with sincere cordiality this time. In respect of 
most of the charges brought against him, Harry rebutted them easily 
enough; as fur the play, he ownal to it. He tiiought that a gentle¬ 
man should not refuse a fair challenge from other gentlemen, if his 
means .allowed him; and he never would play beyond his means. 
After winning considerably at first, he could aifonl to play large 
stakes, for ho was playing with other iieoplc’s money. Play, he 
thought, was fair,—it certainly was pleasant. Why, did not all 
England, except the Metlaxiists, play? Had he not seen the 
Ijest company at the Wells over the cards—his aunt amongst 
them ? 

Mr. Wolfe made no immciliatc comment upon Harry’s opinion 
as to the persona who formed the best com|)any at the Wells, but 
he frankly talked with the young man, whose own frankness hail 
won him, and wanicd him tliat the life he was leading might lx‘ 
the pleasantest, but surely was not the most profitable of lives. 
“ It can’t lie, sir,” said the Colonel, “ that a man is to pass his days 
at horsc-nuang and tennis, and his nights carousing or at canls. 
Sure every man was made to do some work; and a gentleman, if 
he has nunc, must make some. Do you know the laws of your 
eoimtry, Mr. Warrington? Being a great proprietor, you will 
doubtless one day be a magistnitc at home. Have you travelled 
over the country, and made yourself actpiainted with its trades and 
manufactures ? These are ht things fur a gentleman to study, and 
may oceupy him ns well os a cock-fight or a cricket-match. Do you 
know anything of our profession ? Tlmt, at h^nst, you will allow is 
a noble one, and, lielicvc me, there is plenty in it to learn, and 
suited, 1 should think, to you. I B)x^ak of it rather than of books 
and the learned professions, because, os far as I can judge, your 
genius docs not lie that way. But honour is the aim of life,” cried 
Mr. Wolfe, “ and every man can serve his country one way or the 
other. Bo sure, sir, that idle braid is the most dangerous of all 
that is eaten; that cards and pleasure may bo taken by way of 
INistiine after work, but not instead of work, and all day. And do 
you know, Mr. Warrington, instead of being the Fortunate Youth, 
ns all the world calls you, I think you are rather Warrington the 
Unlucky, fur you arc followetl by daily idleness, daily flattery, daily 
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temptation, and the Lord, I say, send you a good deliverance out of 
yoiir good fortune.” 

Harry did not like to tell his aunt that afteniuon why it was he 
looked BO grave. He tlioiight he woidd not drink, hut then* weni 
some jolly fellows at the ordinary who passed the Ixdtle rouial; and 
he meant not to play in the evening, but a fourth was wanted at 
his aunt’s table, and how could he resist? He was the old Indy's 
IKirtner several times during the night, and he had SomcUsly’s own 
luck to be sure; and once more he saw the dawn, and feasted on 
chickens and champagne at sunrise. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

IN irmCH HARRY CONTINUES TO ENJOY OTIUM 
SINE DIGNITATE 

W HILST there were eanl-players enough to meet her at her 
loilgiiigs and the aHMeinhly-rnoinft, Madame de Bernstein 
remained pretty contentedly at the Wells, scolding her 
niece, and playing her rnbljer. At Harry’s age almost all places 
are pleasant wlicre yon can have lively comimny, fresh air, and your 
share of sport and diversion. Even all pleasure is pleasant at 
twenty. We go out to meet it with alacrity, sitcculate upon its 
coming, and wlien its visit is announcctl, count the days until it and 
we shall come together. How very gently and poolly wo reganl 
it towards tlio close of Life’s long season! Madam, don’t you 
recollect your first ball; and docs not your memory stray towanls 
that happy ])ast, sometimes, as you sit ornamenting the wall whilst 
your <laught(!rs are dancing 1 I, fur my {uirt, can remcmlxir when 
I thought it Wiui delightful to walk three miles and bsick in the 
country to dine with old Captain Jones. Fancy liking to walk 
three miles, now, to dine with Junes aiul drink his half-pay port I 
No doubt it was bought freni the little country-town winc-inerchaut, 
and cost bnt a small sum; but ’twas oftcred with a kindly welcome, 
and youth gave it a flavour which no age of wine or man can 
impart to it nowa<lays. nvper. I am not disposed to 

look so severely upon young Harry’s conduct an<l idleness, os his 
friciul the stern Colonel of the Twentieth Regiment. 0 blessed 
Idleness! Divine lazy Nymph I Reach me a novel as I lie 
in my dressing-gown at three o’clock in the afternoon; compound 
a sherry-cobbler for me, and bring me a cigiir! Dear slatternly 
smiling Enchantress! They may assail thee with bad names— 
swear thy character away, and «!all thee the Mother of Evil; but, 
for all that, thou art the best comitany in the world I 

My Lonl of March went away to the North; and my Lord 
Chesterfiehl, finding the Tunbridge waters did no good to his deaf¬ 
ness, returned to his solitude at Blaekhcath; but other gentlemen 
remained to spurt and take their pleasure; and Mr. Warrington 
hod quite enough of companions at his onlinary at the “White 
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Horse.” He soon learned to order a French dinner as well as the 
lest man of fashion oat of St. James’s; could talk to Monsieur 
Barbeau, in Monsieur B.’8 native language, imieh more fluently than 
most other folks,—discoveiwl a very elegant ami decided taste in 
wines, and could distinguish l)etween Clos Vougeot and Roinam^c 
with remarkable skill. He was the young King of the Wells, of 
which the general frequenters were easy-going men of the world, 
who w’ere by no means shoekctl at that reputation flir gallantry and 
extmvagane« which Harry had got, and wdiieh had so frighteneil 
Mr. Wolfe. 

Though our Virginian lived amongst the revellers, and swam 
and sportetl in the same waters with the loose fish, the Isiy had a 
natural shrewdness and honesty which kept him clear of the snares 
and laiits which arc commonly set for the unwary. He niatle viry 
few foolish bets with the jolly idle fellows round alsnit him, and 
the ohicst hands found it difiicult to take him in. He engsiged in 
giiines outdoors and in, because he Inul a natund skill and aptitude 
li>r them, and was good to hohl almost any match with any fair 
coiniK'titor. He was scrupulous to play only with those gentlemen 
whom he knew, and always to settle Ids own ilebts on the sjait. 
He would have made but a very jssir figure at a college exami¬ 
nation ; though he jHisaessiHl pruilenee and fidelity, keen shrewd 
jtereeption, great generosity, ami dauntless personal «-ounige. 

And he was not without occasions for sliowing of what stuff he 
was made. For instance, when that unhappy little Cattarina, who 
liail brought him into so much treuble, carried her importunities 
l«‘yond the mark at which Harry thought his generosity should 
stop, he witlnlrew from the advanecs of the Ojierii-Honse siren with 
perfeet coolness and skill, leaving her to exercise her blandishments 
niHin some more easy victim. In v.ain the mermaid’s hysterical 
mother waiteil upon Harry, and voweil that a cruel Iwiliff had 
seized all her daughter’s goods for debt, and that her venerable 
father was at present languishing in a London gfiol. Harry tieelared 
that between himself and the Imiliff there could lie no dealings, 
and that tx!cause he had had the g«)o<l fortune to liecome known to 
•Mademoiselle f?attarina, and to gratify her eaprices by presenting 
her with various trinkets ami knieknaeks for which she had a fancy, 
he was not Imund to jray the jaist flebts of her family, and must 
deeline being bail for her pajia in London, or settling her outstand¬ 
ing accounts at Tunbrfelgi*. The Cattarina’s mother first cidled him 
a monster and an ingrate, and then askc<l him with a veteran smirk, 
why he did not take pay for the servi<-c8 he, had remicreil to the 
young person 1 At first, Mr. Warrington c<mld not iimlerstand 
what the nature of the imyinent might be: but when that matter 
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was explained by the old woman, the simple lad rose up in horror, 
to think that a woman should traffic in her child’s dishonour, told 
her that he came from a country where the very savages would 
recoil from such a bargain; and, having bowed the old lady cere¬ 
moniously to the door, onlered Gumbo to mark her well and never 
admit her to his lodgings again. No doubt she retired breathing 
vengeance against the Iroquois; no Turk or Persian, she declared, 
woidd treat a lady so: and she and her daughter retreated to London 
as soon as their anxious landlord would let them. Then Harry 
hml his iHjrils of gaming, as well as his iwrils of giillantry. A man 
who plays at bowls, sis the plinisc is, must exiicct to meet with 
rubbers. After dinner at the onlinary, having declined to phiy 
picquet any fiirthcr with (Japtain Batts, and being roughly asked 
his reason for refusing, Harry fairly told the Captain that he only 
played with gentlemen who paid, like himself: but expressed him¬ 
self BO really to satisfy Mr. Batts, as soon as their outsbindiiig little 
account was settled, that the Captain declared himself satisfied 
d'aviin-ce, .and stniightway left the Wells without paying Harry or 
any other crwlitor. Also he Inul an occasion to show his spirit by 
beating a chairman who was rude to old Miss Whiffler one evening 
ns she was going to the assembly; and finding that the calumny 
regarding himself and that unlucky opera-damsir was rcpi^tol by 
Mr. Hector Buckler, one of the fien:est fre(|uentcrs of the Wells, 
Mr. Warrington stcpiieil up to Mr. Buckler in the pump-room, 
where the latter wsis regiding a uumlH>r of water-drinkers with the 
very (sdumny, and publicly informed Mr. Buckler that the story 
was a falsehood, and that he should hold any person accountable 
to himself who henceforth uttenMl it. So that though our friend, 
licing at Rome, certainly did as Rome did, yet he showed himself to 
be a valorous and worthy Roman; and, hurlant avec les lowps, was 
iuknnwlcdgiHl by Mr. Wolfe himself to be .os brave as the best of 
the wolves. 

If that ofliccr hail told Colonel Lambert the stories which had 
given the latter so much piin, M'c may lie sure that when Mr. Wolfe 
found his young friend was innocent, he took the first opportunity 
to withdraw the (xlious charges against him. And there was joy 
among the Lamberts, in consei|ucnce of the lad’s acquittal—some¬ 
thing, doubtless, of that pleasure, which is felt by higher natures 
than ours, at the recovery of sinners. Never had the little family 
been so happy—no, not even when they got the news of brother 
Tom winning his scholarship—os when Colonel Wolfe roilc over witli 
the account of the conversation which he hail with Harry Warring 
ton. “ Hadst thou brought me a regiment, James, I think I should 
not have been better plcaseil,” said Mr. Lambert. Mrs. Lambert 
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oallcil to her daughteiB who were in the garden, and kissed them 
both when they caine in, and cried out the good news to them, Hetty 
jumped for joy, and Theo performed some iineoinmoiily brilliant 
operations upon the harpsichord that night; and when Doctor 
Boyle came in for his backgammon he could not, at liret, account 
for the illumination in all their faces, until the three ladies, in 
a happy chorus, told him how right he had been in his sennon, 
iind how dreadfully they had wronged that poor dear good young 
Mr. Warrington. 

“What shall we do, my dear!” says the Colonel to his wife. 
“The hay is in, the com won’t be cut for a fortnight,- -the. hoi^es 
have nothing to do. Suppose wc..And here he leans over 
the table and whispers in her ear. 

“My dearest Martin! The very thing!” cries Mrs. Umla'rt, 
taking her husband’s hand and pressing it. 

“ What’s the very thing, mother 1” cries young ( 'harlcy, who is 
Iniiiie for his Bartlemytidc holidays. 

“ The very thing is to go to supper. Come, Doctor! We will 
have a bottle of wine to-night, and drink reiientanco to all who 
think evil.” 

“Amen,” says the Doctor; “with all my heart!” And with 
this the worthy family went to their supper. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

CONTAINS A LETTER TO VIRGINIA 

H aving repaired one day to lik accustomed dinner at the 
“White Horse” ordinary, Mr. Waninj^ton was pleased to 
see amongst the fiices rouiul the table the jolly go^-lookiiig 
countenanm of Parson Sami>son, who was regaling the com{)any 
when Henry entered, with stories atid fjom vwts, which kept them 
in roars of laughter. Though he hml not l«en in London for senne 
months, the parson had the latest London news, or what passed for 
such with the folks at the onlinary: what was doing in the King’s 
house at Kensington; and what iu the Duke’s in Pall Mall: how 
Mr. Byng. Wiis Ixshaving in ])risou, and who came to him: what 
were the cslds at Newmarket, and who wiis the hist reigning toast 
in (JoVent Ganleii;—the jolly chaplain could give the coni|)iiny news 
uism all these points,—news that might not Iks very aciniratc indeed, 
but was as good iis if it were for the country gentlemen who heanl 
it. For supiiose that iny Lord Vis<!ount S(iuanderiield was ruining 
himself for Mrs. Polly, and Sam[)Hon called her Mrs. Lueyl that 
it was Lady Jane who was in love with the actor, and not Ijiuly 
Mary? that it was Harry Hilton, of the Horse Grenadiers, who hail 
the ipiarrel with Chevalier Solingen, at Marylsiiie Ganlen, and not 
Tommy Uidller, of the Foot Guards? The names and dates did not 
matter much. Provided the stories were lively and wiirkcil, their 
correctness was of no great ini|)ortan(‘c; and Mr. Sampson laughed 
and chatb'red away amongst his country gentlemen, charmed them 
with his spirits and talk, and drank his share of one Imttle after 
another, for whiidi his delighted auditory iiersistivl in calling. A 
hundred years ago, the AIM Parson, the clergyman who freiiuented 
the theatre, the tavern, the rai’ccourse, the world of fashion, was no 
uncommon charai-ter in English society: his voice might lie heanl 
the loud(!Ht in the hunting-held: he could slug the jollicst song at 
the “ Rose ” or the “ Bedford Head,” after the play was over at 
Oovent Ganlen, and could call a main as well as any at the gaming¬ 
table. 

It may have been modesty, or it may have liecn claret, which 
caused his reverence’s rosy face to reilden deeper, but when he saw 
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Mr. Warrington enter, he wliispcrwl "Maxima debetur” to tlie 
laughing country squire who sat next him in his drah nxit and gold- 
laced red waistcoat, and rose uji from his chair and ran- nay, 
stumbled forward—in his haste to greet tlie A'irginian: “ My dear 
sir, my very d«ir sir, my conqueror of spiules, and clubs, and hearts 
tiK), I am delighted to see your honour looking sti fresli and w«'ll,'’ 
cries the cliaphun. 

Harry retumc<l the clcrgj’inan’s greeting with gn*at pleasure; 
he was glad to see Mr. Sam])snn ; he could also justly compliiiumt 
liis rerercnce upon his cheerful looks and rosy gills. 

The Biiuirc in the drab coat knew Mr. Warrington ; lie made a 
place beside himself; he called out to the ])urson to ndiirn to his 
scat on the other side, and to continue his story alxmt Lord Ogle 

and the grocer’s wife in-, where lie did not say, for Ids sentence 

was interrupted by a shout and an oath addresseil to the ]>arson for 
ta-ading on his gouty toe. 

The chaplain asked ])nrdon, hurriedly turmal round to Mr. 
Warrington, and informed him, and the rest of the (‘oiu|Miny indeed, 
that my Lord Castlewood sent his atfei-tiouate renienilimnees to his 
cousin, and liad given s{)ecial onlers to him (Mr. Sanqison) to eoiiie 
to Tunbridge Wells and look after the young gentleiiian’s iiiorals; 
that my Laily Viscountess and my Lady Fanny were gone to 
Harrogate for the waters; liiat Mr. Will bad won his money at 
Newmarket, and was going on a visit to my Ijord Duke ; that Molly 
the housemaid was crying her eyes out alxnit GiuiiImi, Mr. Warring¬ 
ton’s valet;—in fine, all the news of (Jastlewuod and its iieiglilsiur- 
hooil. Mr. Warrington was belovetl by all the country round, Mr. 
Sampson told the company, managing to intriMliice the names of 
siiiiic persons of the very higlmst r.ink into his dita-oui-se. "All 
Hampshire had hcanl of his successes at Tunbridge, siiecessc's of 
every kind,” says Mr. Sampson, hsiking ]>artieuhirly an-li; niy Isird 
hoped, their Lailyshiiis Inqicd, Harry would not be sisiilt for his 
quiet Hampshire home. 

The guests droptied off one by one, leaving the young Virginian 
to his Ixittle of wine and the cha]>lniu. 

"Though I have had plenty,” says the jolly ehaplain, "that 
is no reason why I should not have jilenty more,” and he drank 
toast after toast, and biinqier after bumiier, to the ainuscmeiit of 
Harry, who alwaj’s eiyoycd his wsiicty. 

Hy the time when Sampson hud had his " plenty more,” Harry, 
too, was become specially generous, wann-hcarted, and friendly. A 
lodging ? -why should Mr. Sampson go to the exis'iise of an inn, 
when tlnire was a nsnn at Hairy’s quarters ? 

The chaplain’s trunk was ordered thither, Guinlsi was bidden 
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to make Mr. Sampson comfortable — most comfortable; nothing 
would satisfy Mr. Warrington but that Sampson should go down 
to his stables and see bis horses: he hiul several horses now; and 
when at the stable Sampson recognised his own horse which Harry 
had won from him; and the fond beast whinnied with pleasure, 
and rubbed his nose against his old master’s coat. Harry rapped 
out a brisk energetic expression or two, and vowed by Jupiter that 
Sampson should have his old horse back again : he would give him 
to &impson, that he would; a gift which the chaplain accepted 
by seizing Harry’s hand, and blessing him,—by flinging his arms 
round the horse’s neck, and weeping for joy there, weeping tears 
of Bordeaux and gratitude. Arm-in-arm the friends walked to 
Madam Bernstein’s from the stable, of which they brought the 
odours into her Tauiyship’s apartment. Their flashed cheeks and 
brightened eyes showed what their amusement had been. Many 
gentlemen’s cheeks were in the habit of flushing in those days, and 
from tlic same cause. 

Madam Bernstein received her nephew’s chaplain kindly enough. 
Tlic old liuly relislicd l:iampson’8 broad jokes and rattling talk from 
time to time, as she liked a highly spiced dish, or a new entrde 
composed by her cook, ui»on its two or three first api^earamm 
The only amusement of which she did not grow tired, she owned, 
w.'is cards. “ The canls don’t cheat,” she usol to say. “ A bml 
hand tells you the truth to your face; and there is nothing so 
flattering in the world jis a good suite of trumps.” And when 
she was in a good humour, and sitting down to her favourite 
pastime, she would laughingly bid her nephew’s chaplain sjiy grace 
before the iihmiI. Honest Sam])son did not at first csire to tiikc 
a hand at 'I’uubridgc Wells. Her Ladyship’s play wiis t(to high 
for him, he wouhl own, slapping his pocket with a comical piteous 
look, and its contents had alremly been handed over to tiie for¬ 
tunate youth at Oastlewood. Like most p<!rson8 of her age and 
indeetl her sex, Miulam Bernstein Wiis not pnsligal of money. I 
supi)osc it must have been from Harry Warrington, whose heart 
Wiis overflowing with generosity as his purse with guineas, that 
the chapliiin procured a small stock of reiuly coin, with which he 
was (trcscntly euablo<l to api)c.ar at the canl table. 

Oiu" young gentleman welcomed Mr. Sain])son to his coin, as 
to all the rest of the go<sl things which he had gathered alx»ut 
him. ’Twas surprising how quickly the young Viiginisui adapted 
himself to the habits of life of the folks amongst whom he liveil. 
His suits were still bhmk, but of the finest cut and quality. “ With 
a star and ribbon, and his stocking down, and his hair over his 
shoulder, he would make a pretty Hamlet,” said the gay ohl Duchess 
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Quecusberry. “ And I make no doubt ho has been the death of 
a dozen Ophelias already, here and amongst the Imlians,” sho 
added, thinking not at all the worse of Harry for his supposed 
successes among the fair. Harry^ lace and linen were as fine as 
bis aunt could desire. He purchased hue shaving-idate of the 
toy-shop women, and a couple of magnificent briMrade bed-gowns, 
in which his worship lulled at estse, anti sipped his ehueolato of a 
morning. He hatl swonls and walking-canes, ami French watidies 
with painted backs and diamond settings, ami snutl-l)oxe8 enamelled 
by artists of the same cunning nation. He had a lc\Vc of grooms, 
jockeys, tnulesmen, daily waiting in his ante-nmni, and ndmitt(‘d 
one by one to him and Parson Sinn])son, over ids chocolate, by 
(iuiiiIk) the groom of the ehambers. Wc have no iiccount of the 
number of men whom Mr. Gumbo now hail under him. Ortiiin 
it is that no single negro <‘ould have taken care of all the tine 
things which Mr. Warrington now possesseii, let alone the Imrsi's 
anti the post-chaise which his honour Inui Imught. Also Hurry 
instnictetl himself in the arts which I)eeame a geiitlcnian in those 
days. A French fencing-master, anti a tlancing-iimstcr of the same 
nation, rcsidctl at Tunbridge tluring that season when Harry made 
Ids iip|)earancc: these men of science the yunng Virginian setlulonsly 
frct|ucnteti, anti .ae(|uirctl considerable skill anti grace in the jiciiceful 
itiid warlike accomplishments which they taught. Kre many weeks 
were over he coidtl hantlle the ftdls agtdnst his master ttr tiny 
frt>iiucuter of the .fencing-schot)!,—and, with a sigh, Latly Maria 
(who daneetl very elegantly herself) ownctl that there was nt» 
gentleman at Court who coultl w'alk a ndnuct nitirc gracefully 
tlian Mr. Warrington. As for rifling, tlitnigh Mr. Wiirringfon ttwik 
a few lessons on the gre.at horse I'rttin a ritiingmaster who ctimc 
to Tunbridge, he dcclarctl that their own Virginiiin manner was 
well enough fur him, and that he saw' no one amongst the fme 
folks anti the jockeys wht» coultl ritle Itcttcr than his fricinl (,'olonel 
Oeorge Washington tif Mount Venion. 

Tlic obsct:|uit>ua Samitstm fouml himself in Ixdter tpiarters than 
he liati enjoyetl for ever so long a time. He kni*w a great tlcal of 
the w'urltl, ami tolil a great tlcal more, ami Hiirry was delightct] 
with his stories, real or funcictl. The nnin of twenty Itmks t«p tti 
the man of thirty, admin's the latter’s oM jokes, stale puns, and 
tarnishetl anectlotes, that arc Blopjatl with the wine t>f a linmlretl 
dinner-tables. Samijson’s town anti college idciisantrics were all 
new anti charming to the young Virginian. A hunilrf.!fl yeare ago, 
no doubt there are no such people left in the worltl now,— there 
tisctl to be grown men in Ijontlon who lovctl to constwt with 
fashionable youths entering life; to tickle their young fancies with 
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merry stories; to act as Covent Garden Mentors and masters of 
ceremonies at the Round-house; to accompany lads to the gaming¬ 
table, an<l perhaps have an understanding with the punters; to 
drink lemonade to Master Hopeful’s Burgundy, and to stagger into 
the streets with perfectly cool heads when my young lord reeled 
out to beat the watch. Of this, no doubt extinct race, Mr. Sampson 
was a 8iM3cimen: and a great comfort it is to think (to those who 
choose to believe the statement) that in Queen Victoria’s reign 
there arc no flatterora left, such os existed in the reign of her royal 
great grandfather, no parasites ]>anderiug to the follies of young 
men; in fact, that all the tuiuis have been eaten olf the face of the 
island (except one or two that are found in stones, where they have 
Iain pettlua these hundred years), and the toad caters have iterishcd 
for lack of nourishment. 

With some sainw, as I read, the above-mentioned animals arc 
said to bo exceedingly fragrant, wholesome, and savoury eating. 
Indeed, no man could look mure rosy and healthy, or flourish more 
cheerfully, than friend Sum])8on uiton the diet. He became our 
young friend’s confidential leader, and, from the following letter, 
which is preserved in the Warrington corrcsiKmdence, it will lie 
seen that Mr. Harry not only had dancing and fencing-masters, but 
likewise a tutor, chaidaiu, and secretary:— 

“To Mus. Esmond Warkinoton, of Castlewood, 

“AT HER HOUSE AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

“Mas. iliiYTH'B Luouinus, TANTiiJis, Tunbbidos Wells; 

Augutl Wth, 175 (<. 

“ Honoured Madam, —Your honoured letter of 20 June, per 
Mr. Trail of Bristol, has lieen forwanlcd to me duly, and I have to 
thank your goodness and kindness for the good advice which you 
arc plciised to give me, os also fur the remembmnees of dear home, 
which I shall love never the worse for having been to the home of 
our ancestors in Jingland. 

“ I writ you a letter by the hist monthly packet, informing my 
honoiirnl mother of the little accident I had on the road hither, 
and of the kind friends who I found and whom took me in. Since 
then I have lieen profiting of the fine weather and the good com¬ 
pany here, and have made many friends among our nobility, whose 
acquaintiuico I am sure you will not be sorry that I should make. 
Among their lordships I may meutiun the famous Earl of Chester¬ 
field, late AiuKissiulor to Holland, and Viceroy of the Kingdom of 
Ireland; the Earl of March and Ruglen, who will be l)ukc of 
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Queensberry at the death of his Grace; ami her Grace the Duchess, 
a i«lebrated beauty of the Queen’s time, when she rememlwrs my 
•rrandpapa at Court. These ami many more persons of the iirst 
fashion attend my aunt’s assemblies, which are the nu>st crowdctl 
at this crowded place. Also on my way hither I stapd at 
Westerham, at the house of an ottiwr, Lieut.-Gen. Wolfe, who 
served with my grandfather and General Webb in the famous wars 
of the Duke of Marlborough. Mr. Wolfe has a son, Lieut.-Col. 
James Wolfe, engagctl to be married hi a lK*autiful lady now in this 
l»lace, Miss Lowther of the North—and though but 30 years ohl he 
is looked up to us much as any officer in the whole army, and hath 
served with honour under his Ihiyal Highness the Duke wherever 
our anus have been emi»loyc<l. 

“ I thank my honourctl mother for announeing t«» me that a 
quarter’s allowance of £,!i2, 10s. will be paid me by Mr. 'rrail. I 
am in no present want of cash, and by practising a rigid wonomy, 
which will be ncfrcssary (as I do not disguise) for the maintenanee. 
of horses, Gumbo, and the opiipage and apjairel retpiisitc fur a 
youtKf ffeHtleman of f/ocxl /atnily, hope to be able to niaintain my 
ennlit without unduly tresjiassing uijon youra. I’lie linnen and 
clothes which I brought with me will with due care last for some 
years—SIS you ssiy. ’Tis not tpiitc so fine as w«»ni hen* by is-rsons 
of fsishion, and I may have to luirchsise a few fimi shirts for 
i/rait ilnys: but those I have arc excelh'iit for daily wear, 

“ I am thankful that I have Iwen quite without exscasion to use 
your excellent family pills. GuiuIki hath taken them with great 
Wnciit, who gmws fat amt saucy ujKm English beef, ale, and air. 
lie sends his humble duty to his mistress, and prays Mis. Mountain 
to remember him to all his fellow-servants, esjiecially Dinah ami 
Lily, for whom he has Ixaight ixwey-rings at Tunbridge hair. 

“ Resides )Kirtaking of all the jileasures of the place, I hoije my 
honoureil mother will Ixilleve that I have not been unmindful o/ 
My education, I have hail masters in fencing and dancing, am! 
iny Lord Castlewood’s chn))lain, the Revenmd Mr. Samiwoii, having 
come hither to drink the waters, has Ixxai so gixxl as to take a 
vacant room at my lixlgiiig. Mr. S. breakfasts with me, and we 
read together of a morning—he saying that I am not ywte swh a 
dunce as I used to appear at home. We have read in Mr. Itajtiii s 
History, Dr. Barrow’s Sermons, and for ainuseineiit, Shaksjiearc, 
Mr. Pope’s Homer, ami (in French) the translation of an Arabian 
Work of Tales, very diverting. Several men of learning have Ixjcn 
staying here besides the jiersons of fashion ; and amongst the former 
Was Mr, Richardson, the author of the famous Ixxtks which you and 
Mountain and my dearest brother used to love so. He was jileased 
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when I told him that his works were in your closet in Virginia, and 
begged me to convey his respectful compliments to my lady mother. 
Mr. R. is a short fat man, with little of the^rc of genius visible in 
his eye or person. 

“ My aunt and my cousin, the Lady Mario, desire their affec¬ 
tionate compliments to you, and with best regards for Mountain, to 
whom I enclose a note, I am, honoured mmlam, your dutiful son, 

“ H. Esmond Wakeinoton.” 

Note in Madam EsmoniPs Ifandieriting. 

“From my son. Received October 15 at Richmond. Sent 
16 jars preserved peaches, 224 lbs. best tobacco, 24 finest hams, 
per Roy^ William of Liverpool, 8 jars peiiches, 12 hams for my 
nepliew, the Rt. Honourable the l^rl of Castlewood. 4 jars, 6 
hums fur the Baroness Bernstein, ditto ditto for Mrs. Lambert of 
Oakhurst, Surrey, and J cwt. tobacco. Pimket of Infallible Family 
Pills for Guml)o. My jjaiai’s hu-ge silver-gilt shoe-buckles for H., 
and red silvcr-laccd saddle-cloth.” 

II. (enclosed in No. I.) 

“ For Mrs. Mountain. 

“What do you vden, yon silly old Mountain, by sending an 
order for your poor old divadends dew at Xmas 1 I’d have you to 
know I don’t want your JE7, lOs. and Imvc tonr your orilet' up into 
1000 hitu. I’ve plenty of money. But I’m ableaged to you all 
same. A kiss to Fanny from your loving Haekv.” 

Xute in Madam Rsmoturs Ifamlmriting. 

“ Tiiis note, which I desired M. to show to me, itrovcs that she 
hath a good heart, and that she wished to show her gratitude to 
the family, by giving up her half-yearly divd. (on j6500 3 per ct.) 
to my l)oy. Ileiicc I reprimanded her very slightly for daring to 
send money to Mr. £. Warrington, unknown to liis mother. Note 
to Mountain not so well spelt as letter to me. 

“ Mem. to write to llevd. Mr. Sam(Mon desire to know what 
thedog. I)uoks he n*a<ls with IT. litteommend Law', B:i.xtcr, Drelin- 
court.—Request H. to stiy his eatt'chism to Mr. S., which he has 
never quite been able to niiistcr. By next ship iieaches (3), tobacco 
^ cwt. Hums for Mr. 8.” 

Tlie mother of the Virginians and her sons have long since passed 
away. So how arc we to account for the fact, that of a couple of 
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letters sent under one enclosure and by one jiaeket, one should lie 
well spelt, and the other not entirely orthographical 1 Had Harry 
found some wonderful instructor, such as exists in the present lucky 
times, and who would improve his writing in six lessons'{ My view 
of the case, after delilierately examining the two notes, is this: No, 1, 
in whieh there appears a trifling grammatical slip (“ the kind friends 
who I found and whom took me in,”) must have lieen re-written 
from a rough copy which had probtibly undergone the au{K‘rvision of 
a tutor or friend. The more artless composition. No. 2, was not 
referred to the scholar who prepared No. 1 for the matenial eye, 
and to whose corrections of “who” and “whom” Mr. Warrington 
did not pay very close attention. Who knows how he may have 
lieen disturbed! A pretty milliner may have attnicted Harry’s 
attention out of window—a dancing Ixxir with pific and talxir may 
have passetl along the common- a ju<-key conic under his windows 
to show off a horse there! There arc some days when any of us 
may be ungrammatical and spell ill. Finally, supixise Harry did 
not care to spell so elegantly fur Mrs. Mountain as for his lady- 
inothcr, what afl'air is that of the iiresiMit biographer, century, 
reader! And as for your objection that Mr. AVarrington, in the 
above communication to his mother, showed some little hypocrisy 
and reticence in his dealings with that venei-ablo |H*rsun, I ilare say, 
young folks, you in your time have written more than one prim 
letttT to your paiias and mammas in which not iiuite all the trans¬ 
actions of your lives were nan-ated, or if narrateil, were exiiibiteil in 
the most favourable light for yourselves—1 dare say, old folks ! you, 
in your time, were not altogether more candid. There must Ixi a 
certain distance lictwcen me and my son Jacky. There must be a 
resjieetable, an amiable, a virtuous hyisHirisy Isdwecn us. I do not 
in the least wish that he shouhl treat me as his eipial, that he should 
contradh't me, take my arm-chair, n*ad the iiewsiiaiier lirst at break¬ 
fast, ask unlimiteil friends to dine when I have a ]iarty of my own, 
and so forth. No; where there is not (Hpiality, there must lie 
hy]K)crisy. Continue to be blind to my faults; to hush still as 
mice when I fall asleep after dinner; to laugh at my old Jokes; to 
admire my siiyings; to Ijc astonished at the impudence of those 
unlielieving reviewers; to Is,* dear filial humbugs, O my children! 
In my castle I am king. Let all my royal household l»ack before 
me. ’Tis not their natund way of walking, I know: but a ilecorous, 
U-coming, and inu<le8t behaviour highly agreeable to me. Away 
from me they may do, nay, tliey <lo do, what they like. They may 
jump, skip, dance, tnit, tumble over head and lurls, ami kick alsuit 
freely, wdien they am out of the presenee of my majesty. l>o not 
then, my «lear young friends, lie surprised at your mother and aunt 
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when they cry out, “ Oh, it wa« highly immoral and improper of 
Mr. Warrington to be writing home humdrum demure letters to his 
dear mamma, when lie was playing all sorts of merry pranks! ”— 
but drop a curtsey, and say, “ Yes, dear grandmamma (or aunt, os 
may be), it was very wrong of him: anil I snpiMsc you never liad 
your fun when i/ou were young.” Of course, she didn’t! And tiie 
sun never shone, and tlie blossoms never buddeil, and the blood never 
danccil, and the fiddles never sang, in her spring-time. AA, liabet! 
mon hit tie povle et imm Itonwt de nuit I Ho, Betty! my gruel 
and my slipiiers! And go, ye frisky merry little souls! and dance, 
and have your merry little supper of cakes and ale! 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE BEAR A\D THE LEADER 

O UR candid readers know tlie real state of tlie e;ise rejtanl- 
ing Harry Warrington and that luckless C'attariiia ; hut a 
niiinljer of the old ladies at Tnnhriilge Wells siiitiKised 
the Virginian to be sw dissijKited as any young English nohlenian 
of the highest quality, ainl Matlaine do R^rnsteiii was esjiecially 
incredulous about her neidiew’s innocence. It was tlie ohl hnly’s 
firm Ijelief that Harry was leading not only a merry life but a 
wicked one, and her wish wsis father to the tliouglit that the lad 
might lie no better than his neigidxiurs. An old Roman h(‘rself, 
she liked her nephew' to do as Rome did. All the seandal regiinling 
Mr. Warrington’s Lovelace adventures she eagerly and comi»laeently 
accepteil. We haves seen how, on eine or two rs'casions, he gave 
tea an<l music to the conqiany at the Wells ; and Ins was so gidlant 
and amiable to the ladii's (to ladies of a inueh iietter figure and 
clianicter than the unfortunate (Jatbirina), that Madam Bernstm’n 
eeascel to lie disepiictcd regarding the silly love affair which had 
lanl a eoinincnceinent at (.^astlewoesl, and relaxeel in her vigilance 
over Laely Maria. Some folks —many ohl folks—ans too selfish 
to interest themselves long about the affairs of their neighbours. 
The Kiironess had her trumps to think of, her dinnei-s, her twinges 
of rheumatism: and her suspicions nsgiirding Maria and Harry', 
lately so lively, nowr dozed, and kept a i-arcless unuliservant watch. 
She may have thought that the danger was over, or she may have 
ceaseil to rare whether it cxisteil or not, or that artful Maria, by 
her conduct, may have quite cajole<l, soofbed, ami misguided the 
old Dragon, to whose charge she was given over. At Maria’s age, 
nay, earlier imh'cd, maidens have learnt to lie very sly, and at 
Mailam Bernstein’s time of life, ilnigons are not so fierce and alert. 
They cannot turn so reailily, some of their old teeth have dnqi|ied 
out, and their eyes reipiirc more sleep than they ncetled in days 
when they w'cre more ai'tive, venomous ami dangerous. I, for my 
part, know a few female dragons He i>nr le numle, ami as 1 watch 
them ami remember what they were, admire the softening influence, 
of years uiion these whilom destroyers of man and womankind. 
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Their scales are so soft that any koight with a inodcrutc power of 
thrust can strike them; their eWs, once strong enough to tear out 
a thousand eyes, only fall with a feeble pat that scarce raises the 
skin: their tongues, from their toothless old gums, dart a venom 
which is rather disagreeable than dciully. See them trailing their 
languid toils, and crawling home to their caverns at roosting time! 
How weak are their powers of doing injury! their maleficence how 
feeble! Ilow changed arc they since the brisk days when their 
eyes shot wicked fire; their tongue spat poison; their breath blastcil 
reputation; and they gobbled up a daily victim at least! 

If the good folks at Oakhurst could not resist the testimony 
which was brought to them regarding Harry’s ill-doings, why 
should Miulam Bernstein, who in the course of her long days had 
had more experience of evil than all the Oakhurst family put 
together, be less credulous than they ? Of course every single old 
woman of her Ladyship’s society believed every story that was 
told about Mr. Harry Warrington’s dissipated habits, and was 
ready to believe as much more ill of him as you please. When 
the little dancer went kick to London, as she did, it was because 
that heartless Harry deserted her. He deserted her for somelxxly 
else, whose name wiis confidently given,—whoso name !—whose 
half-dozen names the society at Tunbridge Wells woidd whisper 
about; where there congregated i)cople of all ranks and degrees, 
women of fashion, women of reputation, of demi-reputation, of 
virtue, of no virtue - all mingling in the same rooms, dancing to 
the same fitldlcs, drinking out of the same glasses at the Wells, and 
alike in search of hciilth, or society, or pleasure. A century ago, and 
our anccstoi's, the most free or the most strait-laced, met together 
at a score of such merry places as thiit where our present scene lies, 
and danced, and friskcil, and gamed, and drank at Epsom, Bath, 
Tunbrhlgc, Harrogate, .as they do at Hombourg and Railen now. 

Harry’s bad reputation then mnforted his old aunt exceedingly, 
and eased her mind in rcs})ect to the boy’s passion fur Larly Maria. 
So cosy was she in her mind, that when the chaplain said he came 
to escort her Ladyship home, Miulam Bernstein did not even cure 
to part from her niece. She preferrcil rather to keeji her under her 
eye, to tiilk to her about her wicked young cousin’s wild extrava¬ 
gances, to whisper to her that lioys would be boys, to confide to 
Maria her intention of getting a proper wife for Harry,—some one 
of a suitable age,—some one with a suitable fortune,—all which 
pleasantries |ioor Maria hail to hear with ns much fortitude as she 
could muster. 

There lived, diuing the last century, a certain French duke and 
marquis, who distinguished himself in Europe and America likewise. 
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and has obliged posterity by leaving behind him a choice volume of 
memoirs, which the gentle reader is specially wanied not to consult. 
Having performed the part of Don Juan in his own country, in ours, 
and in other parts of Europe, he has kindly noted down the names 
of many Court beauties who fell victims to his lowers of fascina¬ 
tion ; and very pleasant reading no doubt it must Iw for the grand¬ 
sons and descendants of the fashionable jicrsons amongst whom our 
brilliant nobleman moved, to find the names of their ancwtresscs 
adorning M. le Due’s sprightly i>age8, and their frailties rwrorded by 
the candid writer who caiisnl them. 

In the course of tlie ijeregrinations of this nobleman, he visite*! 
North America, and, as had l)ecn his custom in Ejirojic, iirweedwl 
straightway to fall in love. And curious it is to contnwt the 
elegant refinements of European scMiety, whera, aceonliiig t»> 
Monseigneur, he had but to lay siege to a woman in oitlcr to 
vanquish her, with the simple lives and habits of the colonial folks, 
amongst whom this EuroiH'an enslaver of hearts did not, it ai»pears, 
make a single conquest. Hiul he done so, he would as ccrtiiinly 
have narrate«l his victories in Pennsylvania and New England, as 
he dcscrilmd his succeasos in this and his own country. Travellers 
in Amcricsi have cried out quite bmdly enough against the rudeness 
and Imrbarism of Transatlantic manners: let the jircstsit writer 
give the humble testimony of his exiKTienee that the <-onver8ation 
of American gentlemen is generally inotlest, and, to the best <»f his 
l)clief, the lives of the women pure. 

We have siiid that Mr. Harry Warrington brought his colonial 
nuxlcsty along with him to the old country; and though h<' coidd 
not help hearing the free fcdk of the jicrsons amongst whom he 
livwl, and who were men of jilciisurc and the world, he stit pretty 
silent himself in the ninlst of their rattle; never indulged in donhfe 
entendre in his eonversiition with women; hail no victories over 
the sex to boast of; ami was shy and awkwanl when he licanl such 
narrated by others. 

This youthful modesty Mr. Sampson had remarked during his 
intercourse with the lad at CastlcwoiHl, where Mr. Warrington had 
more than once shown himself quite uneasy whilst Cousin Will was 
telling some of his choice stories ; and my Lord had curtly relmked 
his brother, bidding him keep Ids jokes for the ushers’ table at 
Kensington, and not give nee<lleH8 offence to their kinsman. lienee 
the exclamation of “Keverentia pueris,” which the chaplain had 
adclressed to his neighbour at the onlinary on Harry’s first apficar- 
ance there. Mr. Sampson, if he had not strength sufficient to do 
right himself, at least had grace enough not to offend innocent young 
gentlemen by his cynicism. 
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The chaplain waa touched by Harry’s gift of the horac; and 
felt a genuine friendliness towards the lad. “ You see, sir,” says he, 
“ I am of the world, and must do as the rest of the world docs. I 
hare led a rough life, Mr. Warrington, and can’t afford to be more 
particular than my neighixmrs. y^ideo meliwa, deteriora tequor, iw 
we said at college. I have got a little sister, who is at bwinling- 
scliool, not very far from here, and, ns I keep a decent tongue in my 
head when I am talking with my little Patty, an<l expect others to 
do os inutdi, sure I may try and ilo jis much by yon.” 

The chaplain wsis loud in his praises of Harry to his aunt, the 
old Baroness. She liked to hear him praised. She w.xs as fond «)f 
him iU) she ixnild he of anything; was jilesised in his comiainy, with 
his goo<l looks, his inaiily courageous ))oaring, his blushes which came 
so readily, his bright eyes, his deep youthful voice. His shrewdness 
and simplicity constantly amused her; she would Itavc wearied of 
him long l)eforc, had he been clever, or learned, tw witty, or other 
than he was. “ Wc must find a goo«l wife for him. Chaplain,” she 
said to Mr. Sampson. “ I have one or two in my eye, who, 1 think, 
will suit him. We must set him up here; he never will bear going 
back to his savages again, or to live with his little Mctlnxlist of 
a mother.” 

Now alx)ut this point Mr. Sam{)son, too, was personally anxious, 
and hiul also a wife in his eye for Harry. I suppose he must have 
had some converstitions with his lord at Oastlewocxl, whom we have 
heanl expressing some intention of coniplimcnting liis chaplain with 
a gixx! living or other provision, in event of his being able to carry 
out his Loniship’s wishes rcganling a marriage for L:idy Maria. If 
his gcKxl offices (xtuld help that anxious lady to a hustxiud, Sami»on 
was ready to employ them : and he now waited to sec in wlmt most 
cffc(;tual manner he (X)uld bring his influence to Ixxir. 

Sampson’s stxiicty Wiis most ogrtH^able, and he and his young 
friend wore intimate in the course of a few hotirs. Tlie parson re- 
jnice«l in high spirits, good apixstite, gcxxl-humoiir; pretendc<l to no 
sort of siiuoami8hne.ss, and imlulged in no siinctifieil hyixxTitical con- 
versiition; nevertheless, he took can; not to 8hu«;k his young friend 
by any needless outbreaks of levity or immorality of talk, initiating 
his pupil, perhaps from policy, ])erhaps from compunction, only into 
the minor mystc^ries, os it were ; and not telling him the secrets with 
whi<;h the unlucky adept himself was only too familiar. With 
Harry, Siim|>son was only a brisk, lively, jolly comimnion, ready for 
any drinking Ixnit, or any sixirt, a exx^k-fight, a sliooting-niatch, a 
giimc at canls, or a gallop across the common ; but his conversation 
was decent, ninl he tried much more to amuse the young man, than 
to lead him astray. The chaphiin was quite successful: he had 
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immense animal spirits os well tis natural wit, and aptitiuie as well 
as experience in that business of toad-eater which had been his rail¬ 
ing and livelihood from his very earliest years,—ever since he first 
entered college as a servitor, and cast about to see by whoso iiiraim 
he could make his fortune in life. That was but satire just now, 
when we said there were no toad-eaters left in the Avorld. There are 
many men of Sampson’s profcssiDii now, doubtless ; nay, little kjys 
at our public scdiools arc sent thither at the earliest age, instruetetl 
by their parents, and put out apprentiees to UKid-eating. But the 
riattery is not so manifest as it used to be a hundred years since. 
Young men and old have hangers-on, and led-captaiiiH, but they 
assume an appearance of miuality, borrow money, or swallow their 
bNids in private, and Widk abruiul arm-in-arm with the great man, 
and call him by his name without his title. In those giHsl old times, 
when Harry Warrington first came to Europe, a gentleman’s tosul- 
ciitcr pretended to no airs of (spiality at ail; o|)cnIy iKiid court to 
his patron, called him by that name to other folks, went on his 
errands for him,—any sort of cminds wliieli tlio {Mitron might devise, 
—called him Sir in n]>caking to him, stiMsI up in his presence until 
bichlcn to sit down, and flattered him er ojfii'io. Mr. iSiUuiHsni <iid not 
take the least shame in speaking of llaiTy us his young iNitmii, - us a 
young Virginian nobleman recommended to iiim by his other noltle 
))atron, the Esirl of CastlewmsI. He was i>roiul of a)>]icariug at 
Harry’s side, and as his humble retainer, in public talktsl alxmt him 
to tlie cum]>any, gave onlers to Harry’s tnulcHinen, from whom, let us 
hope, he re«;civc<l a })crecntnge in I'cturn for his reconimcndations, jut 
formed sdl the functions of aulc-de-eamp--others, if our young gentle¬ 
man demanded them from the olmetpiious divine, wlio h:ul gaily 
ilist'hargcd the duties of ami dn //riwcc to ever so many young men 
of fashion, since his own entrance into the world. It must lie con¬ 
fessed that, since his arrival in Eurojie, Mr. Warrington had not Is-eii 
uniformly lucky in the friendships which he luul imule. 

“ Whiit a reputation, sir, they have made for you in this place!” 
cries Mr. Sam|)son, coining Isick from the coHee-house to his |Nitron. 
“ Monsieur do Richelieu was notliing to you I ” 

“How do you mean. Monsieur de Richelieu? Never was at 
Minorca in my life,” says downright Harry, wlio had not hcani of 
those victories at home which niailo the French duke famous. 

Mr. Samiison explained. The pretty widow Patchani who hiul 
just arrivol was certainly desiierate alwut Mr. Warrington: her 
way of going on at tlie nsiiiis, the night befon-, proved that. As 
for Mrs. Hoo]icr, tliat was a known case, and tlie Alderman hail 
fetchdl his wife l«ck to London for no other reason. It was the 
talk of the whole Wells. 

10 
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“ Who says so T’ cries out Harry indignantly. “ I should like 
to meet the man who dares say so, and confound the villain! ” 

“ I should not like to show liim to you,” says Mr. Sampson, 
laughing. “ It might he the worse for him.” 

“ It’s a shame to speak with such levity about the character of 
ladies, or of gentlemen cither,” continues Mr. Warrington, jiacing 
up and down the room in a fume. 

“So I told them,” siiys the chaplain, wagfpng his head, and 
looking very much moved and very grave, though, if the truth 
were known, it had never come into his mind at all to he angry 
at hearing charge of this nature against Harry. 

“ It’s a shame, I sny, to talk away tiie reputation of any man 
or woman as lasople do here. Do you know, in our country, a 
fellow’s ciirs would not ho safo; and a little hefore I left home, 
three brothers shot down a man for having spoken ill of their 
sister.” 

“ Serve the villain right! ” cries Sampson. 

“AIrciuly they have had that calumny almut me set a-going 
here, Sain{)son,—alxmt me and the jioor little French dancing-girl.” 

“I have heard,” says Mr. Sam|)son, shaking pow<ler out of 
his wig. 

“ Wicked; wasn’t it 1 ” 

“ Alwniinable.” 

“ 'i’hey said the very same thing about my Lonl March. Isn’t 
it shameful 1” 

“ Indeed it is,” says Mr. Saini)Son, preserving a face of wonder¬ 
ful gravity. 

“ I don’t know what I should do if these stories were to come 
to my mother’s ears. It would break her hesirt, I do believe it would. 
Why, only a few days before you came, a military friend of mine, 
Mr. Wolfe, told me how the most horrible lies were circulated about 
me. Good Heavens! What do they think a gentleman of my 
name and country can be csiimble of—I a seducer of women 7 They 
might as well say I was a horse-stealer or a housebreaker. I vow 
if I hear any man say so. I’ll liave his ears! ” 

“I have read, sir, that the Grand Seignior of Turkey has 
busliels of cars sometimes sent in to him,” says Mr. Sampson, 
laughing. “ If you took all tliose that had hca^ scandal against 
you or others, what Iwskcts you would fill! ” 

“And so I would, Siuupson, as soon ns look at ’em—any 
fellow’s who said a word against a lady or a gentleman of honour! ” 
cries the Virginian. 

“ If you’ll go dt>wn to the Well, you’ll find a harvest of ’em. I 
just came fix>m there. It w.a8 the high tide of ScandiU. Detrac- 
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tion was at its height. And you may see the nyniphas diteentes 
anti tlie aures mt}/rorum actitas,” cries the chaplain, with a slinig 
of his shoulders. 

“ That may he as you say, Siunpson,” Mr. Warrington replies; 
“ but if ever I hear any man speak against my character I’ll punish 
him. Mark that.” 

“ I shall be very sorry for his sake, that I should ; for you’ll 
mark him in a way he won’t like, sir; and I know you arc a man 
of your word.” 

“ You may be sure of that, Sam]ison. And now shall we go 
t») dinner, and afterwards to my Lady Tmmpington’s tea 1 ” 

“You know, sir, I csin’t resist a card or a bottle,” says Mr. 
Sampson. “ Let us have the last first and then the first shall come 
liist” And with this the two gentlemen went off to their accus¬ 
tomed place of refection. 

That was an age in which wine-bibbing was more common than 
in our politer time; and, es])ecially since the arrival of General 
Kraddock's army in his native country, our young Virginian had 
aciiuired rather a liking for the filling of bumpers and the calling 
of toasts; having heanl that it was a ])oint of honour among the 
officers never to decline a toast or a challenge. So Harry and his 
chaplain drank their claret in ]ic.acc and jilcnty, naming, as the 
simple custom was, some favourite lady with each glass. 

The chaplain had reasons of his own for desiring to know how 
far the affair betw'ecn Harry and my I^ady Maria had gone; 
whether it was advancing, or whether it was ended; and he and 
his young friend were just wann enough with the claret to be able 
to tsdk with that great clotiucncc, that candour, that admirable 
friendliness, which good wine taken in a rather injudicious quantity 
inspires. 0 kindly harvests of the A(|nitanian grape! O sunny 
lanks of Garonne! O friendly caves of Glcilstanc, where the dusky 
fhisks lie recondite! May we not say a word of thanks for all the 
pleasure we owe you! Arc the Tcmiwrancc men to be allowed 
to shout in the public phmcsl arc the Vcgctiirians to bc'llow 
“Cabbage for ever!” and may we modest (Enophilists not sing 
the praises of our favourite plant? After the drinking of gixid 
Bordeaux wine, there is a ]ioint (I do nut siiy a pint) at which men 
arrive, when all the generous faculties of the soul are awakened and 
in full vigour; when the wit brightens and breaks out in sudden 
flushes; when the intellects arc keenest; when the iicnt-up words 
and confined thoughts get a night-rule, and rush abroad and disimrt 
themselves; when the kindest affections come out and shake hands 
with mankind, and the timid Truth jumps up naked out of his well 
and proclaims himself to all the world. How, by the kind influence 
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of the wine-cup, we succour the poor and humble! How bravely 
we rush to the rescue of the oppressed! I say, in the face of all 
the pumps whicli ever spouted, that there is a moment in a bout 
of wine at which, if a man could but remain, wit, wisdom, 
courage, generosity, eloquence, happiness were his; but the moment 
passes, and that other glass somehow spoils the state of beatitude. 
There is a headache in the morning; we are not going into Parlia¬ 
ment for our native town; we are not ^ing to shoot those French 
officers who have been speaking disrespectfully of our country; and 
poor Jeremy Diddler calls about eleven o’clock for another half- 
sovereign, and we arc unwell in bc<l, ami can’t see him, and send 
him empty away. 

Well, then, as they sat over their generous cups, the company 
having deiiarted, and the —th bottle of claret being brought in by 
Monsieur Barbeau, tlie chaplain found himself in an eloquent state, 
with a strong dc.sire for inculcating sublime moral precepts, whilst 
Harry was moved by an extreme longing to explain his whole 
private history, and impart all his present feelings to his new friend. 
Mark that fact. Why must a man say everything that comes 
upiiermost in his noble mind because, forsooth, he has swallowed a 
half-pint more of wine than he ordinarily drinks 1 Sup{Nwc I had 
committed a murder (of course I allow the sherry and champagne at 
dinner), should I announce that homicide somewhere about the third 
Irattlc (in a small party of men) of claret at dessert 1 Of course: 
and heneo the fidelity of watcr-gniel announced a few pages back. 

“I am gliul to h(»i.r what your conduct has really been with 
regard to the Cattarina, Mr. Warrington; I am glad from iny soul,” 
says the imirctuous chaplain. “The wine is with you. You have 
shown tliat you can bear down otdumny, and resist temptation. 
Ah! my dear sir, men are not all so fortunate. What ffimous good 
wine this is! ” and he sucks up a glatm with “ A toast from you, 
my dear sir, if you please! ” 

“I give ymi ‘Miss Fanny Mountain, of Virginia,’” says Mr. 
Warrington, ffiling a bumper iis his thoughts fly straightway, ever 
so many thousand miles, to home. 

“One of your American conquests, I supjrose?” says the 
chaplain. 

“ Nay, she is but ten years old, and I have never ma<ie any 
conquests at all in Virginia, Mr. Sampson,” says the young 
jpsntleman. 

“ You are like a true gentleman, and don’t kiss and tell, sir.” 

“ I neither kiss nor tell. It isn’t the custom of our country, 
Siinqmon, to ruin girls, or frequent the 8»>ciety of low w'omen. We 
Virginian gentlemen honour women; we don’t wish to bring them to 
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shame,” cries the young toper, looking very prouU ami haiulsonio. 
“ The young lady whose name I mentioned hath lived in our ftuuily 
since her infancy, and I would shoot the nuui who did her a 
^.r„ng;—by Heaven, I w'ould! ” 

“ Your sentiments do you honour! Let me shake hands with 
you! I ivill shake hands with you, Mr. Warrington,” orietl tl>c 
enthusiastic Sampson. “And let 1110 t»dl you, ’tis the grasp of 
honest friendship offered you, and not meif ly the iMH)r rcbiiner iKiy- 
ing cotirt to the wealthy patron. No ! with sueli liquor as this, all 
men arc cqiial;—faith, all men are rich, whilst it lasts I and T«»m 
Sampson is as wealthy with his bottle as your honour with all the 
acres of your principality! ” 

“Let us have another bottle of riches,” says Harry, with a 
laugh. “ Encore du cachet jaune, mon Ism Monsieur Rsirl)ca\i! ” 
and exit Monsieur Rvrbcau to the ciives b<dow. 

“ Another bottle of riches I (.'aiatal, c-apital! How Iwautifully 
you sjwak French, Mr. Harry.” 

“I do speak it well,” ssiys Harry. “At least when I H]H‘ak 
Monsieur Barbeau understands me well enough.” 

“You do everything well, I think. You sne(ve<l in whatever 
you try. That is why they have laiieied here you have won th(! 
lieiirts of BO many women, sir.” 

“ There you go again alx)ut the women I 1 tell yo»i I don’t like 
these stories about women. (Jonfouml me, Siimpson, why is a 
gentleman’s character t») lie blaekemMl so 1 ” 

“Well, at any rate, there is one, unless my eyes dweive me 
very much indeed, sir! ” cries the chaplain. 

“Whom dt» you mcani” asked Harry, flushing very red. 

“ Nay. I name no names. It isn’t for a immw chaplain to 
meddle with his betters’ doings, or to know their thoughts,” sa^ys 
Mr. Sampson. 

“ Thoughts! Wtflt thoughts, S.'ini|)snn ? ” 

“ I fanciwl I saw, on the part of a cc-rtain lovely and resiicctol 
Imly at Castlewoo*!, a i)rcferencc exhibittsl. 1 fancied, i>n the side 
of a certain distinguished young gentleman, a strong liking iiianifestiHl 
itself: but I may have been wrong, and ask isinlon.” 

“ Oh, Sampson, Sampson ! ” broke out the young man. “ 1 tell 
you I am miserable. I tell you I have Imjcii longing for some one 
to confide in, or ask advice of. You do know, then, that there has 
been something going on—something between me and — help Mr. 
Sam|)8on, Monsieur Rarbeau—and—some one else ? ” 

“ I have watched it this month past,” says the chaplain. 

“ Confound me, sir, do you mean you have been a spy on me 1 ” 
says the other hotly. 
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“ A spy! You made little disguise of the matter, Mr. 
Warrington, and her Ladyship wasn’t a much better hand at 
deceiving. You were always together. lu the shrublMsiies, in the 
walks, in the village, in the galleries of the house,—you always 
found a pretext for being together, and plenty of eyes besides mine 
watcheil you.” 

“ Gracious powers ! What did you see, Sami)son t ” crira the 
lad. 

“ Nay, sir, ’tis forbidden to kiss and tell. I say so again,” sjiys 
the chaplain. 

The young man turned very red. “ Oh, Sampson ! ” he cried, 
“ can I—can I confide in you 1 ” 

“ Dearest sir—dear generous youth—you know I wotdd shetl my 
heart’s blood for you! ” exclaims the chaplain, squeezing his patron’s 
hand, and turning a brilliant i)air of eyes ceiling-wards. 

“ Oh, Sampson! I tell you I am miserable. With all this play 
and wine, whilst I have been here, I tell you I have been trying to 
drive away care. I own to you that when wo were at Castlewood 
there was things passed l)etween a certain hidy and me.” 

The i>arson gave a slight whistle over his glass.of Bordeaux. 

“ And they’ve made me wretched, those things have. I mean, 
you sec, that if a gentleman has given his word, why, it’s his word, 
and he must stand by it, you know: I mean that I thought I 
loved her,—and so I do very much, and she’s a most dear, kind, 
darling, affet^tionuto creature, and very handsome, too,—quite 
beautiful; but then, you know, our ages, Sampson! 'riiink of our 
ages, Sampson ! She’s ns old as my mother! ” 

“ Who would never foigive you 1 ” 

“ I don’t iuttmd to let auylxsly meddle in my affairs, nut Madam 
Esmond nor auylxxly else,” cries Harry: “ but you sec, Samimou, 
she is old—and, oh, hang it! Why did Aunt Bernstein tell 
me-1” 

“ Tell you what ? ” 

“Something I (»in’t divulge to anybody, something that tor¬ 
tures me! ” 

“ Not aliout the -the-” the chaplain jiaused: he was going 

to say aI)out her Ladyship’s little affair with the French dancing- 
master ; about other little anecdotes affecting her character. But 
he had not drunk wine enough to be quite candid, or too much, and 
was past the ren.1 moment of virtue. 

“ Yes, yes, every one of ’em false—every one of ’em! ” shrieks 
out Harry. 

“ Great powers, what do you mean 1 ” asks his friend. 

“ These, sir, these! ” says Harry, beating a tattoo on his own 
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white teeth, “I <lkln’t know it wlien I askwl her. I swear I 
didn’t know it. “ Oh, it’s horrible—it’s horrible! and it hiw enustxl 
me nights of agony, Sampson. My drar old gnindfathcr had a w't, 
a Frenchman nt Charleston made them for him, and we nsi'il to 
look at ’em grinning in a tumbler, and when they were out, his 
jaws used to foil in—I never thought the had ’em.” 

“ Hail %vhat, sir 1 ” again askcil the chaplain. 

“ Confound it, sir, don’t you see I 100.111 teeth t ” sitys Il.irry, 
rapping the table. 

“ Nay, only two.” 

“And how the devil do you know, sir]’’asks the young man 
fiercely. 

«I—I hail it from her maid. She had two teeth kiim-kcd out 
by a stone which cut her lip a little, and they have been rejikeed.” 

“ Oh, SamiMon, do you mean to say they ain’t all sham ones]” 
cries the boy. 

“ But two, sir, at least so Peggy told me, and she would just 
.IS soon have blabbed about the whole two-and-thirty— the rest arc 
as sound as yours, which arc beautiful.” 

“ And her hair, Sampson, is that all right too ] ” asks the young 
gentleman. 

“ ’Tis lovely—I have seen that. I can take my oath to that. 
Her Lailyship can sit uivm it; and her figure is very line; and her 
skin is as white as snow; and her heart is the kindest that ever 
w.Ts; and I know, that is I feel sure, it is very tender almut you, 
Mr. Warrington.” 

“ Oh, Sampson ! Heaven—Heaven bless you! What a weight 
you’ve taken off my mind with those—those—never mind them! 
ilh, Sam ! How happy—that is, no, no—oh, how miserable I am 1 
Siic’s as old .IS Mailani Esmond — by (leorge she is- she’s as old as 
niy mother. You wouldn’t have a fellow marry a woman an old as 
his mother] It’s too bid: by George it is. It’s too Isul.” And 
here, I am sorry to say, H.irry Esmond WiUTington, Esquire, of 
C'astlewooit, in Virginia, began to cry. The dclecfcible isnnt, you 
see, must have liecn jiasscd several glasses ago. 

“ You don’t want to marry her, then ] ” asks the chaplaiti. 

“ AVhat’s that to you, sir ] I’ve promiseil her, and an Esmond 
—a Virginia Esmond, mind that—Mr. What’s your name Samp¬ 
son - has but his word I ” The sentiment was noble, but dclivenil 
by Harry with rather a doubtful articulation. 

“ Mind you, I said a Virginia Esmond,” wmtinuwl jioor Harry, 
lifting up his finger; “I don’t mean the younger bnincli here. 
I don’t mean Will, who roblieil me about the horse, and whoso 
hones I’ll break. I give you Lady Maria—Heaven bless her, and 
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Heaven bless you, Sainitson, and you deserve to lie a bisliop, old 
boy!” 

“ There are letters between you, I suppose 1 ” says Sampson. 

“Letters! Hammy, she’s always writing me letters—never 
gets me into a window but she sticks one in my cuff I Letters, 
that it a good idea. Look here I Here’s letters I ” And he threw 
down a ])nckct-bonk containing a heap of papers of the ]xx)r lady’s 
comiiositiun. 

“Those an letters, indeed. What a jiost-bag!” says the 
chaplain. 

“But any man who touches them—dies—dies on the spot!” 
shrieks Harry, starting from his scat, and reeling towanls Ids sword; 
which he draws, and then stamps with his foot, and says, “ Ha! 
ha! ” and then lunges at M. Barbeau, who ski))8 away from tlie 
lunge behind the chaplain, who looks rather alarmed. And in my 
mind I behold an exciting picture of the hul, with his hair dishevelled, 
raging alwut the itsmi JlamJliertie au mit, and pinking the affrighted 
innkeeper and chaplain. But oh, to think of him stumbling over a 
stool, and prostrated by an enemy who has stole away his brains I 
Come, Gumis) I and help your master to bed! 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

IN If'inCH A FAMILY COACH IS ORDERED 

O UR pleasing duty now is to divulge tlie seeret wliieh Mr. 
Lambert whispered in his wife's car at the close tif the 
antc])cnultiiunte chapter, and the ])uhlieatioii of which caused 
such great jdeasurc to the whole of the Oakhurst family. As the 
hay was in, the corn not nwly for cutting, and hy coust'ijuencc 
tlio farm horses discngiiged, why, aski'd (Adoncl LiunlHTt, should 
tliey not he put into the coach, and should we not all jKiy a 
visit to Tunbridge Wells, taking friend Wolfe at Westerham on 
our way ? 

Mamma embraecd this itroposal, and I dan'Siiy the gentleman 
who made it. All the childnai jumiKsl for joy. The girls went 
oif straightway to get their best (ralamancoes, ]iaduasoys, fullKiliis, 
furlxilows, caiKJS, cardinals, sacks, negligi5es, solitiiires, ca|tH, rihlMtns, 
iiiantuas, clocked stockings, anti high-hceleil nh(H>s, ami 1 know not 
what articl(» of toilette. Mamnni’s Iwst rols's wen; hiken from the 
presses, whence they only issued on rain solemn ts'casions, retiring 
immediately afterwanls to liivcmler ami seclusion ; the hnivc Ooloncl 
produced his laccil hat and waistcoat ami silvcr-hilted hanger; 
^ t'harley rejoiced in a raiwe holiilay suit of his fiithcr’s, in which 
the Colonel had liccn marricil, and which Mrs. liamhert cut up, not 
without a ]>aiig. Rail ami Dumpling hml their tails ami manes tieil 
with ribbon, ami Chump, the olil white cart-hoi'se, went as nnitatrn 
leader, to help the carriage horses up the first hilly five miles of the 
road from Oakhurst to Westerham. The carriage was an ancient 
vehicle, and was liclicvcd to have servcil in the pnKicssioii which had 
brought George the First from Greenwich to London, on his first 
arrival to assume the sovereignty of these realms. It had liclongcil 
to Mr. Lambert’s father, and the family had Iksjii in the habit of 
wganling it, ever since they could nmiemixir anything, as one of the 
most splendid coaches in the three kingdoms. Brian, coachinaii, 
and—must it also lie owned 1—ploughman of the Oakhurst family, 
had a place on the Ixix, with Mr. Charley by his side. The precious 
fe clothes were packed in imiieriais on the roof. The Coloncrs jiistols 
were put in the {lockets of the carriage, ami the blunderbuss hung 
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behiud tho box, in reach of Brian, who was an old soldier. No 
highwayman, however, molested the convoy; not even an innkeeper 
levied contributions on Colonel Jjambcrt, who, with a slender purse 
and a large family, was not to be plun«lered by those or any other 
depredators on the king’s highway; and a reasonable cheap mo»le8t 
lodging had been engaged for them by young Colonel Wolfe, at the 
house where he was in the habit of putting up, and whither he 
himself accompanied them on horseback. 

It happened that these lo«tgings were opposite Madam Bern¬ 
stein’s; and as tho Oakhurst family reached their quarters on a 
Saturday evening, they could see chair after chair discharging 
{lowdcred beaux and patched and brocaded beauties at the Baroness’s 
door, who was holding one of her many card-parties. The sun was 
not yet down (for our ancestors began their dissipations at early 
hours, and were at meat, drink, or cards, any time after three 
o’clock in tho aftcnioon until any time in the night or morning), 
and tho young country ladies and their mother from their window 
could sec tho various lasrsonages as they passcil into the Bernstein 
rout. Colonel Wolfe told the ladies who most of the characters 
were. ’Twas almost as delightful as going to the i)arty themselves, 
Hetty and Thoo thought, tor they not only could see the guests 
arriving, Imt look into the Baroness’s oixin casements and watch 
many of them there. Of a few of the personages we have before 
had a glimpse. When tho Duchess of Qiieensberry passed, and 
Mr. Wolfe explained who she was, Martin Lambert was ready witli 
a score of lines ulx)ut “Kitty, beautiful tuid young,” from his 
favourite Mat Prior. 

“ Think that that old huly was once like you, girls ! ” cries the 
Colonel. 

“Like us, paisil Well, certainly wo never set up for being 
beauties ! ” says Miss Hetty, tossing up her little head. 

“ Yes, like you, you little Irnggsigo; like you at tliis moment, 
who want to go to that drum yonder:— 

‘ Inllamed with rsgo at sad reHtraint 
Which wise mamma ordained, 

And aoroly vexed to play tho saint 
Whilst wit and beauty roigne<]. ’" 

“ We were never invited, papa; and I am siirc if there’s no 
beauty more worth seeing than that, the wit can’t be much worth 
tho hearing,” agitin says tho satirist of tho family. 

“ Oh, but he’s a rare i)oet. Mat Prior! ” continues tho Colonel; 
“though, inintl you, girls, you’ll skip over all the poems I have 
marked with a cross. A rare poet! and to think you should sec 
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one of his heroines! ‘ Fondness prevailed, mamma save way ’ (she 

always will, Mrs. Laml)ert!)— 

‘Fondness prernilod, mnmnia ipive way,— 

Kitty at heart's desire 
Obtained the chariot for a day, 

And set the world on fire! ’" 

“ I am sure it must have l)eeu very inllammahh',” Kiye mamma. 

“ So it was, my dear, twenty years ago, much more inllamraahlo 
tlmn it is now,” remarks the Colonel. 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Lambert,” is inamina’s answer. 

“Look, look!” cries Hetty, running forward and ])oiuting to 
the little square, and the covcreil gallery, where was the diMw leail- 
ing to Miidam Bernstein’s apartment, and rouml which stood a 
crowd of street urchins, idlers, and yokels, washing the comiKuiy. 

“ It’s Harry Warrington I ” exclaims Theo, waving a hand¬ 
kerchief to the young Vir^nian : but Warrington did not sec Mina 
Lambert. The Virginian was walking arm-in-arm with a ixirtly 
i-lcrgyman in a crisp rustling silk gown, and the, two went into 
Madame de Bernstein’s door. 

“ I heard him pn'mrh a most admiriible sermon hent last Sun¬ 
day,” says Mr. Wolfe; “ a little thcatricid, but most striking and 
chMiuent.” 

“You seem tt> 1 m! here most Sundays, .lames,” says Mrs. 
Lambert. 

“And Monday, and so on till Saturday,” adds the (Jolomd. 
“ See, Harry has lasiutiticd himself already, hath his hair in buckle, 
aiul I have no doubt is going to the (Irimi too.” 

“I had rather sit quiet genendly of a Saturday evening,” 
says sober Mr. Wolfe j “ at .any rate away from eanl-pl.aying and 
scamlal; but I ow'n, dear Mrs. Lamlwrt, I .am under onlcrs. Shall 
I go .across the way and send Mr. W.arrington to you ? ” 

“No, let him have his sisirt. We shall see him to-morniw. 
He won’t care to be distiirlxsl amidst his fine folks by us country 
licaiile,” said meek Mrs. Lambert. 

“ I am glad he is with a clergyman who jircaches so well,” says 
Theo softly j .and her eyes seemed to sjiy. You sec, goisl {xsople, he 
is not so bad as you thought him, and iis I, for my {sirt, never 
lielicved him to be. “ The clergyman hiis a very kind handsome 
face.” 

“ Here comes a greater clergyman,” erics Mr. Wolfe. “ It is 
my Lord of Salisbury, with Ids blue ribbon, and a chaplain 
l<cldnd him.” 

“ And whom a-mcrcy’s name have wc here 1 ” breaks in Mrs. 
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Lambert, as a sedan-chair, covered with gilding, topped with no Ichh 
than five earl’s coronets, carried by bearers in richly laced clotlies, 
and preccde<l by three footmen in the same splendid livery, now 
came up to Madame de Bernstein’s door. The Bishop, who liad 
been about to enter, stopped, and ran back with the most respectful 
bows and curtseys to the s^an-chair, giving his hand to the lady 
who stepped thence. 

“ Who on earth is this ? ” asks Mrs. Lambert. 

“Sprechen sie Deutschl Ja, Meinhcrr. Nichts verstand,” 
says the waggish Colonel. 

“ Pooh, Martin ! ” 

“ Well, if you can’t understand High Dutch, my love, how can 
I help iti Your education was neglected at school. Can yon 
understand heraldry—I know yon can ? ” 

“ I make,” cries Charley, reciting the shield, “ three inerions on 
a field or, with an earl’s coronet.” 

“A muntess’s coronet, my son. The Countess of Yarmouth, 
my son.” 

“ And, pray, who is she 1 ” 

“It hath ever been the custom of our sovereigns to adv!«ice 
persons of distinction to honour,” (rontinu&4 the Colonel gravely, 
“and this eminent lady hath Iwen so ])roniot«Hi by onr gracious 
monarch to the rank of Countess of this kingdom.” 

“ But why, paiNi ? ” asked the daughters together. 

“ Never mind, girls! ” said mamma. 

But that incorrigible Colonel would go on. 

“ Y, my children, is one of the lust and the must awkward letters 
of the whole alphabet. When I tell you stories, you arc always 
saying Why. Why should my Lonl Bishop lie cringing to that 
liulyl Look at him rubbing his fat hands together, and smiling 
into her face ! It’s not a handsonic faitc any longer. It is all 
IKiintcd red and white like Scaramouch’s in the pantomime. Sec, 
there comes another bluc-rilNUui, as I live. My Lord Bamlwrough. 
The descendant of the Hotspurs. The pnnidcst man in England. 
He stops, he bows, he smiles; he is hat in hand, too. See, she 
tajw him with her fan. Get away, you crowtl of little blackguard 
boys, and <lon’t treml on the robe of the lady whom the King 
delights to honour.” 

“But why does the King honour herl” ask the girls once 
more. 

“ There goes that mlions last letter but one! Did you ever 
hear of her Grace the Duchess of Kendall No. Of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth t Son plus. Of the Duchess of La Valliferc 1 Of 
Fair Rosamond, then]” 
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“ Hush, papa! There is no need to bring blushes on the cheeks 
of luy dear ones, Martin Lambert! ” said the mother, putting her 
liii-cr to her husband’s lip. 

““’Tis not I; it is their sacred Majesties who are the cause 
of the shame,” cries the son of the old republican, “Think of 
tlie Bishops of the Church and the proudest nobility of the world 
cringing and bow’ing before that painted High Dutch JezA'liel. Oh, 
it’s a shame, a shame! ” 

“ Confusion! ” here broke out Colonel Wolfe, and making a 
dash at his hat, ran from the room. He had seen the young lady 
wlioni he atlminsl and her guanlian walking across the Pantiles 
on fivjt to the Baroness’s iwirty, and they came up wliilst the 
(Smntcss of Yamiouth-WahniKlen was engaged in conversjition with 
the two lonls spiritual and temporal, and tliese two made the 
lowest reverences and 1 s)wh to the Countess, and waited until she 
liad piissol in at the door on the Bishop’s arm. 

Theo turned away from the window with a siid, almost awe¬ 
stricken fswe. Hetty still remained there, looking from it witli 
indignation in her eyes, and a litthi red spot on cmdi <;lieek. 

“A penny for little Hetty’s thoughts,” says mamma, coming 
to the window te lead tlie child away. 

“ I am thinking what I shouhl do if I saw jiaiKi Istwing to 
that woman,” sjiys Hetty. 

Tea and a hissing kettle hen? made tludr apitcaranc<', and the 
family sat down to inirbikc of their evening m«‘al,—leaving, how¬ 
ever, Miss Hetty, from their jdaec, <‘omniand of the window, which 
she begged her brother not b) clow*. That young gentleman had 
Is'cn ilown amongst the crow'd to insjs'ct the armorial Is'arings 
of the Countess’s and other st*dans, no doubt, and also t«t invest 
six|KMice in a cheesecake, by mamma’s order and his own diwire, and 
he ri'turned presently with this delicacy wrapiicd up in a iKijier. 

“Issik, mother,” he comes back and says, “do you see that 
hig man in brown Is'ating all the ])illars witli a stii'k ? That is 
the learned Mr. Johnson. He comes to the Friars sometimes to 
w-c our master. He was sitting with some friends just now at 
the tea-table licfore Mrs. Bniwn’s tart-sho]t. They have tea there, 
twopence a cup; I heanl Mr. Johnson say he luul had seventeen 
cui>s that makes two-and-tenpence—what a siylit of money for 
tea! ” 

“ What would you have, Charley 1 ” asks Theo. 

“I think I wouhl have chc(»e<aikcs,” says Charley, sighing, 
as his teeth closed on a large slice, “and the gentleman whom 
Mr. Johnson was with,” continues (Jharley with his mouth quite 
full, “ was Mr. Richanlson who wrote-” 
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“ * Clarissa M ” cry all the women in a breath, and run to the 
window to see their favourite writer. By this time the sun was 
sunk, the stars were twinkling overhead, and the footman came 
and lighted the candles in the Baroness’s room opposite our spies. 

Thco and her mother were standing together looking from 
their place of observation. There was a small illumination at 
Mrs. Brown’s tart and tea-shop, by which our friends could see 
one lady getting Mr. Richardson’s hat and stick, and another tying 
a shawl round his neck, after which ho walked home. 

“ Oh dear me! he does not look like Grandison! ” cries Thco. 

“ I rather think I wish we had not seen him, my dear,” says 
mamma, who has been described as a most sentimental woman 
and eager novel-reader; and here again they were interrupted by 
Miss Hetty, who crie<l— 

“ Never mind that little fat man, but look yonder, mamma.” 

And they looked yonder. And they saw, in the first place, 
Mr. Warrington unilergoing the honour of a presentation to the 
Countess of Yarmouth, who was still followed by the obsequious 
peer and prelate with the blue ribimns. And now the Countess 
graciously sat down to a card-table, the Bishop and the Earl and 
a fourth petrson lajing her partners. Aiul now Mr. Warrington 
came into the ciubnisuro of the window with a lady whom they 
recognised as the lady whom they had seen fur a tew minutes at 
Oakhurst. 

“ How much finer he is,” remarks mamma. 

“ How he is iiiiprovcd in his looks! What luis he done to 
himself 1 ” asks Thco. 

“ Look at his grand hwe frills and rutfies! My dciir, he has 
not got on our shirts any more,” erica the matron. 

“ What an? you talking alsnit, girls ? ” asks iiaim, reclining on 
his sofa, where, perhaps, he was dozing after the fashion of honest 
house-fathers. 

The girls sjiid how Harry Warrington was in the window, talk 
ing with his cousin Liuly Maria Esmond. 

“ Come away ! ” cries pajm. “ You have no right to be spying 
the young fellow. Down with the curtains, I say ! ” 

And down the curtiiins went, so that the girls saw no more of 
Miulam Bcrnst«!in’s guests or doings for that night. 

I pray you not to be angry at my remarking, if only by way 
of contrast Iwtween these two op{)osite hoiwes, that while Madam 
Bernstein and her guests—bishop, dignitaries, noblemen, and what 
not—were j^imbling or talking scandal, or devouring champagne and 
chickens (which I hold to be venial sin), or doing honour to her 
Ladyship the King’s favourite, the Countess of Yarmuuth-Walmodeu, 
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our country friends in their lodgings knelt round their table, u hither 
Jfr. Brian the coachman came as silently as his creaking slux's would 
let him, whilst Mr. Lambert, standing tip, read in a low voi<-c a 
pniycr that Heaven would lighten their darkness and defend them 
from the perils of that night, and a supplication that it would gnint 
tlie request of those two or three gathci^ together. 

Our young folks were up betimes on Sunday muniing, and 
arrayed themselves in those smart new dresses which were to 
fiisiiuate the Tunbridge folks, and, n'iHi the escort of brother 
Charley, paced the little town, and the quaint Pantiles, and the 
pretty common, long ere the company was at breakfast, or the brdls 
had rung to church. It was Hester who found out whei'c Harry 
Warrington’s lodging must be, by remarking Mr. (lunibo in an 
undress, with his lovely hair in curl-i)a])CTs, dinwing a jHiir of ml 
curtains aside, and ojiening a window-sash, whence he thrust his 
head and inhaled the sweet morning breeze. Mr. Guinltu did not 
haiqieu to sec the young ficople from Oak hurst, though they beheld 
him clearly enough. He leaned gnu;efully from the window; he 
waved a large feather-brush with which he condestrciidetl to dust the 
furniture of the apartment within ; he affably engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with a cherry-checked milkmaid, who was lingering under the 
ciMcmeut, and kissed his lily hand to her. GumlHi’s hand s|Hirklcd 
with rings, and his jM^rson was demrated with a ])n)tusion of jewellery 
—gifts, no doubt, of the fair who apjircciated the young African. 
OiK% or twice more before breakfast-time the girls passed near that 
window. It remained oiicn, but the room ladiind it was blank. 
No fiice of Harry Warrington apiieared there. Niuther B]K>ke to the 
otlier of the subject on which Isith were brooding. Hetty was a 
little ]irovokcd with Charley, who was clamorous aliout breakfast, 
and told him he was always thinking of eating. In rc)>ly to her 
sarciutic inquiry, he artlessly owned he should like another cheestv 
cake, and good-natured Thco, laughing, siiid she hud a six])enre, and 
if the cake-shop were u|>cn of a Sunday mtirning Charley should 
have one. The cake shop was n))cn : and Theo tcxik out her little 
purse, netted by her dearest friend at school, and containing her 
|XH;kct-picce, her grandmother’s guinea, her slender little store of 
shillings—nay, some (Xipjier money at one end; and she treatcil 
f’harley to the meal which he loved. 

A great deal of fine company was at church, 'rhcrc was that 
funny old Duchess, and old Mailam Bernstein, with Lady Maria at 
her side; and Mr. Wolfe, of course, by the side of Miss Lowther, 
and singing with her out of the same psalm-liook; ami Mr. Uichunl- 
son with a bevy of ladies. One of them is Miss Fielding, itafia tells 
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them after chorch, Harry Fielding’s sister. “ Oh, girls, what good 
company he was! And his books arc worth a dozen of your milk¬ 
sop ‘Pamelas’ and ‘Clarissas,’ Mrs. Lambert: but what woman 
ever loved true humour?” And there wiis Mr. Johnson sitting 
amongst the charity children. Did you see how he turned round tu 
the altar at the Belief, and upset two or three of the scared little 
urchins in leather-brecches ? And what a famous sermon Harry’s 
|>arson gave, didn’t he ? A sermon about scandal. How he touched 
up some of the old harridans who were seated round! Why wasn’t 
Mr. Warrington at church? It was a shame he wiwn’t at churcli. 

“ I really did not remark whether he Wiis there or not,” says 
Miss Hetty, tossing her hca<l up. 

But Theo, who was ail truth, said, “ Yes, I thought of him, 
and was sorry he was not there; and so did yon think of him, 
Hetty.” 

“ I did no such thing, miss,” jmrsists Hetty. 

“ Then why did you wlilspcr to me it was Harry’s clergyman 
who preached?” 

“To think of Mr. Warrington’s clergyman is not to think of 
Mr. Warrington. It Wiis a most excellent sermon, certainly, :md 
the children siuig most dreadfully out of tune. An<l there is Lady 
Maria at the window opimsite, smelling at the ruses; and that is 
Mr. Wolfe’s step, I know his great military tmmp. Right, left - 
right, left! How do you do. Colonel Wolfe?” 

“ Why do you look so glum, .Tames ? ” iisks Colonel Tjaml)ert 
good-naturedly. “ Has the cluarmcr Wii scolding thee, or is thy 
conscience inickml by the sermon. Mr. Sani)isoii, isn’t the itarson's 
name ? A famous iireachcr, on ray word! ” 

“A pretty pri'achcr, and a pretty iinuditioner!” says Mr. 
Wolfe, with a shnig of his shoulders. 

“ Why, I thought the discourse ditl not last ten minutes, and 
madam (iid not sleep one single wink during the sermon, didst 
thou, Molly?” 

“ Did you see when the fellow came into church ? ” asked the 
indignant Colonel Wolfe. “ He ciinie in at the open dour of the 
common, just in time, and as the psalm was over.” 

“ Well, he had been reading the service probably to some sick 
person; there are many here,” remarks Mrs. Lambert. 

“ Reading the service! Oh, my goo<l Mrs. Limbcrt 1 Do you 
know where I found him ? I went to look for your young scajs' 
gnu:e of a Virginian.” 

“ His own name is a very pretty name, I’m sure,” cries out 
Hetty. “ It isn’t Scapegrace ! It is Henry Esmond Warrington, 
Esquire.” 
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“Miss Hester, I found tlie parson in his cassock, and Henry 
Esmond Warrington, Esquire, in his bed-gown, at a quarter Iwforo 
eleven o’clock in the morning, when all the Sunday bells were ring¬ 
ing, and they were playing over a game of puxiuct they had had the 
night before! ” 

“ Well, numbers of good people play at canls of a Sunday. 
The King plays at cards of a Sunday.” 

“ Hush, my dear! ” 

“ I know he does," says Hetty, “ with that jviintcd jHirson mo 
saw yesterday, that Countess what d’you call herl” 

“ I think, my dear Miss Hester, a clergyman had Iiest take to 
OfNi’s books instctul of the Devil’s lxK)k8 on that day—and so I 
tiwk the liberty of telling your jmrson.” Hetty looked as if she 
thought it u<as a liberty which Mr. Wolfe had titken. “ And I 
told our young friend that I thought he had better liavo 1)een on 
his way to chureli than there in ids l)cd-gown." 

“ You wouldn’t have Harry go to church in a «lreBaiug gown and 
nightcap. Colonel Wolfe ? That icmdd be a pretty sight, indeed !" 
again says Hetty fiercely. 

“ I would have my little girl’s tongue not wag quite so fast,” 
remarks papa, patting the girl’s Hushed little tdieek. 

“ Not speak when a friend is attacked, and nolMsIy says a word 
in his favour? No; noliody ! ” 

Here the two lips of the little mouth closed on ea<'h other; tln^ 
whole little frame shook : the child flung a jairting hK>k of defiance 
at Mr. Wolfe, and went out of the room, just iji time to close the 
d<N)r, and burst out crying on the stair. 

Mr. Wolfe looked very much discomforted. ■“ I am sure. Aunt 
Lambert, 1 did not intend to hurt Hester’s feelings.” 

“ No, James,” she said, very kindly- - the young officer used to 
call her Aunt Lamlicrt in quite early days—and she gave him her 
hand. 

Mr. Lamlicrt whistlwl his favo»irite tunc of “ Over the hills and 
far away,” with a drum accoin]>unimcnt jicrformed by his fingers 
on the window. “I say, you mustn’t whistle on Sunday, isqMi! ” 
cried the artless young gown-boy from Grey Friars; and then sug- 
geste*! that it was three hours from breakfast, and ho should like 
to finish Theo’s chccsc-«’ake. 

“ Dll, you greedy child! ” cries Thco. But here, hearing a 
little exclamatory noise outside, she ran out of the room, closing 
the door lichind her. And we will not pursue her. The noise was 
that sob which broke from Hester’s iianting ovcrlomlwl heart; ami, 
though w'e cannot see, I am sure the little maid flung herself on her 
sister’s neck, and wept upon Theo’s kind bosom. 

10 
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Hetty (lifl not ivalk out in the afternoon when the family took 
the air on the common, but had a headache and lay on her hed, 
where her mother watched licr. Charley had discovered a comrade 
from Grey Friars; Mr. Wolfe of course {Kiired off with Miss Lowther; 
and Theo and her father, taking their sober walk in the Sabbiith 
sunshine, found Madam Bernstein basking on a bench under a tree, 
her niece and nephew in attendance. Harry ran up to greet liis 
dear friends: he was nuliant with ideasure at beholding them— 
the cider hulics were most gracious to the Colonel and his wife, who 
had so kindly welcomed their Harry. 

How noble and haiulBOine he looked, Theo thought; she railed 
him by his Christian name, as if he were leally her brother. “ Why 
did we not see you sooner to-ilay, Harry ? ” she asked. 

“ I never thought you were here, Theo.” 

“ But you miglit have seen us if you wished.” 

“ Where 1 ” asked Harry. 

“ 7'fiere, sir,” she tsiiil, pointing to tlie ehimdi. And she held 
her hand iij) as if in reproof; but a swad kindness Is-ained in her 
face. Ah, friendly young reader, wandering on the world .and 
struggling with bmiptiitiun, may you also have one or two ])ute 
hearts to love and pray for you! 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

CONTAINS A SOLILOQUY BY IIUSTF.R 

M artin LAMBEBT’S first fcolitij;, up<>u Iwiminj; tlu* little 

seerct which his younger (laughter s eiuutiou had revealed, 
was to be angry with the lad wlnt hiul robls'd his idiild's 
hejirt away from him and her family. “ A phiguu uiwn all seaiie- 
gniecs, English or Indian ! ” cried the Colonel to his wife. “ I wish 
tliis one had broke his nose agiunst any diMM'-jawt but tuirs.” 

“ Perhaps we are to cure him of lieing a seaja'gniee, my dear,” 
sjiys Mrs. Lambert, mildly interposing, “and the fall at our door 
hath something providential in it. You lauglKHl at me, Mr. 
Lambert, when I siiid so before; but if Heaven did not si-nd the 
young gentleman to us, who did ? And it may be for the blessing 
and hapitiness of us all that he eame, tisi.” 

“ It’s hard, Molly ! ” gi’oani'd the Colonel. “ We eherish and 
fondle and rear ’em: we tt'iul ibem through sickness and health : 
we toil and we stdieme: wc luainl away money in the stiHsking, 
and jiateh our own old coats; if they’ve a headache, we can’t slcHsp 
for thinking of their ailment; if tln'y have a wish or fam^y, we 
work day and night to compass it, and ’tis darling daddy and 
dearest iiappy, and whose father is like ours? and so forth. On 
'ruesday morning I am king of my house, and family. On 
Tuesday evening Prince Whijtiairsnappcr makes his ap|)ear.inc*‘, 
and my reign is over. A whole life is forgotten and forsworn 
for a ]Kiir of blue eyes, a jiair of lean shanks, and a head of 
yellow hair.” 

“’’fis written that we women should leave all to follow our 
Imslvind. I think Mtr courtship was not very long, dear Martin ! ” 
said the matron, laying her hand on her huslMind’s ann. 

“ ’Tis human natur**-, and what ciin you exisjct of the jade I ” 
sighed the Colonel. 

“ And I think I did my duty to my huslMUid, though I own I 
left mi/ papa for him,” added Mrs. Lambert softly. 

“ Excellent wench! Perdition catch my soul! but I do love thee, 
Molly!” says the good Colonel; “but, then, mind you, your father 
never did me; and if ever I am to have sons-in-law-” 
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“ Ever, indeed! Of course, my girls are to have husbands, 
Mr. Lambert! ” cries mamma, 

“Well, when they come, 111 hate them, madam, as your 
father did me; and quite right too, for taking his treasure away 
from him.” 

“ Don’t he irreli|dous and unnatural, Martin Lambert! I say 
you are unnatural, sir! ” continues the matron. 

“ Nay, my dear, I have an old tooth in my left jaw, here; 
and ’tis natural that the tooth should come out. But when the 
tooth-drawer pulls it, ’tis natural that I should feel pain. Do you 
suppose, madam, that I don’t love Hetty better than any tooth in 
my headl” asks Mr. Lambert. But no woman was ever averse 
to the idea of her daughter getting a husband, however fathers 
revolt against the invasion of the son-in-law. As for mothers and 
grandmothers, those good folks are married over again in the 
marriage of their young ones; and their souls attire themselves in 
the laces and muslins of twenty—forty years ago; the postillion’s 
white ribbons bloom again, and they flutter into the post-chaise, 
and drive away. What woman, however old, has not the bridal- 
favours and raiment stowed away, and packed in lavender, in the 
inmost cuplmrds of her hetirt ? 

“It will bo a sad thing farting with her,” continued Mrs. 
Lambert, with a sigh. 

“You have settled that point already, Molly,” laughs the 
Colonel. “ Had I not best go out and onler raisins and corinths 
for the wedding-oike ? ” 

“ And then I shall have to leave the house in their charge 
when I go to her, you know, in Virginia. How many miles is 
it to Virginia, Martin? I should think it must he thousands of 
miles.” 

“A hundred and seventy-three thousand three hundred and 
ninety-one and three-quarters, my dear, by the near way,” answers 
Lambert gravely; “that through Prestcr John’s country. By 
the other route, through Persia-” 

“ Oh, give me the one where there is the least of the sea, and 
yonr horrid ships, which I can’t bear! ” cries the Colonel’s siwusc. 
“ I hojw Rachel Esmond and I shall be better friends. She hafl a 
very high spirit when we were girls at school.” 

“ n;ul we not l)cst go aVxnit the baby-linen, Mrs. Martin 
Ijambcrt?” hero interposeii her wondering husland. Now, Mrs. 
Lambert, I daresay, thought there wjis no matter for wonderment 
at all, and had remarked some very pretty lace caps and bibs 
in Mrs. Bobbinit’s toy-shop. And on that Sunday afternoon, 
when the discovery was made, and while little Hetty wtis lying 
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upon her pillow with feveriah checks, closed eyes, and a piteous 
face, her mother looked at the child with the most perfect case 
of mind, and seemed to 1)e rather plcitsed than otherwise at 
Hetty’s woe. 

The girl was not only unliappy, but enraged with herself for 
having published her secret. Perhaps she had not known it until 
the sudden emotion acipiaintcd her with her own state of mind ; 
and now the little maid chose to be as iiuieh ashanietl os if she 
had done a wrong, and been discovered in it. She w'as indignant 
with her own weakness, and broke into transports of wrath against 
herself. She vowed she never would forgive herself for submitting 
to such a hiuniliation. So the young ptml, wounded by the hunter’s 
dart, chafes with rage in the forest, is angry with the sur]>risc of 
the rankling steel in her side, and snarls and bites at her sister-cults, 
and the leopardess, her spotted mother. 

Little Hetty tore, and gnawed, and gntwled, so that I should 
nut like to have Itccn her fratenial cub, or her spotted dam or sire. 
“ What business has any young woman,” she criwl out, “ to indulge 
in any such nonsense ? Mamma, T ought to whipisnl, and sent 
to bed. I know perfectly wcdl that Mr. Warrington does not care 
a fig about me. I daresay he likes French aetr(>sscs and the com¬ 
monest little milliner-girl in the toy-shop Isd-ter than me. And 
so he ought, and so they n»v; Imtter than me. Why, what a fool 
1 am to burst out crying like a ninny aljout nothing, ami l)ccause 
Mr. Wolfe said Harry played cards of a Sunday! 1 know he is 

not clever, like isifm. I liclicve he is stupid—I am certain he is 
stupid : but he is nut so stupid as I mn. Why, of course, I can’t 
marry him. How am I to go to Amcricji, and leave you anil Theol 
Of course, he likes somelsxly else, at America, or at Tunbridge, or 
at Jericho, or w^niewhcre. He is a i>rincc in Ids own country, and 
can’t think of marrying a jsxjr haif-])ay ofliccr’s daughter, with two- 
IMsiije to her fortune. Uscil not you to tell nje how, when I was a 
biby, 1 crieil and wanted the mouiil I am a liaby now, a most 
absiml, silly little 1>aby-- dim’t fadk to me, Mrs. Taimlicrt, I am. 
Oidy there is this to im said, he don’t know anything alxmt it, and 
I would rather cut my tongue out than tell him.” 

Dire were the threats with which Hetty menaced Tlieo, in case 
her sister should betray her. As for the infantile Oharley, his 
mind Iming altogether set on cliocsc-cakcs, he had not remarked or 
been moved by Miss Hester’s emotion; and the parents and the 
kind sister of course all itromiscd not to reveal the little maid’s 
secret. 

“ I begin to think it had liccn Ijcst for us to stay at home,” 
sighed Mrs. Lambert to her husband. 
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“ Nay, my dear,” replied the other. “ Human nature will be 
human nature; surely Hetty’s mother told me herself that she had 
the beginning of a liking for a certain young curate before she fell 
over head and heels in love with a certain young officer of Kingsley’s. 
And as for me, iny heart was wounded in a dozen places ere Miss 
Molly Benson took entire possession of it. Our sons and daughters 
must follow in the way of their parents before them, I suppose. 
Why, but yesterday, you were scolding me for grumbling at Miss 
Het’s precocious fancies. To do the child justice she disguises her 
feelings entirely, and I defy Mr. Warrington to know from her 
behaviour liow she is disposed towards him.” 

“A daughter of mine and yours, Martin,” cries the mother 
with great dignity, “ is not going to fling herself at a gentleman’s 
luaul! ” 

“ Nciither herself nor the teacup, my dear,” answers tlie Colonel. 
•• Little Miss Hct trciits Mr. Warrington like a vixen. He never 
comes to us but she bo.xes his oars in one fashion or t’other. I pro¬ 
test she is biircly civil to him; but, knowing what is going on in 
the young hyisjcrite’s mind, I am not going to be angry at her 
mdcnesM.” 

“ She hath no need to Imj rude at all, Martin; and our girl is 
good enough for any gentleman in England or America. Why, if 
their sigcs suit, shoiddn’t they marry after all, sir?” 

“ Why, if he wants her, shouldn’t he iisk her, my dear t I am 
sorry we came. I am for ])utting the horses ijjto tlio carriage, and 
tundng tlwiir heads towanls home again.” 

But mamma fondly said, “Depend on it, my <lcar, that these 
matters are wisely onlaincd for us. Deptmd upon it, Martin, it 
was not for nothing tliat Harry Warrington was brought bi our giite 
in that way ; and tliat he and our children are thus brought together 
again. If that marriage has lieen decreed in heaven, a marriage it 

will 1 ) 0 .” 

“ At what age, Molly, I wonder, do women liegin and leave olf 
match-making? If our little chit falls in love and falls out again, 
slic will not lie the fimt of her se.x, Mrs. Lamlicrt. I wish we 
Avere on our way home again, and, if I had my will, would trot olf 
tins very uiglit.” 

“ lie has ]iromiscd to drink his tea liore to-iiiglit. You would 
not take away our clnld's jilcasure, Martin?” asked the motlicr 
softly. 

In his fashion, the father was not less gwxl-natureil. “ You 
know, my dear,” says L.'inil)crt, “ that if either of ’em had a fiincy 
to our cars, we would cut them off and serve them in a frieass^.” 

Mary Lambert laughed at the idea of her pretty little delicate 
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ears being so serred. When her husband was most tender-hearted 
his habit was to be most grotcs<iue. Wlicn he pulled the pretty little 
delicate ear, behind which the matron’s fine hair was eomk'd luick, 
wherein twink]c<l a shining line or two of silver, I daresay he did 
not hurt her much. I dares:iy she was thinking of the sotlt well- 
rcmenibered times of her own modest youth and sweet courtship. 
Hallowed remembrances of sacred tiine.s! If the sight of youthful 
love is pleasant to behold, how much more eharming the as^wet of 
the affection that has 8urvive<l years, sorrows, faded beauty ])erhai)R, 
and life’s doubts, ditferenees, trouble! 

In reganl of her promise to disguise her feelings for Mr. War¬ 
rington in that gentleman’s presenee, Mi.>4s Ilesti-r was k’tter, or 
worse, if you will, than her wonl. Harry not only «‘ame t») take 
tea with his friends, but invited them for the next day to an enter¬ 
tainment at the Rooms, to he given in their s|i(<eiul honour. 

“A dance, and given for us!” cries Theo. “Oh, Harry, how 
delightful; I wish we could k'gin this very minute I ” 

“Why, for a savage Virginian, I declare, Harry Warrington, 
thou art the most eiviliseil young man possible I ” says the (’olonel. 
“ My dear, shall we dance a minuet together 

“We have done such a thing kfore, Martin Lambert!” says 
the soldier’s fond wife. Her huslmnd hums a minuet tune ; whi|M a 
plate from the tea-table, and makes a pre|>aratory bow and flourish 
with it as if it were a Iwt, whilst madam is'rtbrms her k'st curtsey. 

Only Hetty, of the party, jH'rsists in looking glum and tlis- 
ideascd. “ Why, child, have you not a word of thanks to throw to 
Mr. Warrington I” asks 'I’heo of her sister. 

“ I never «lid care for dancing much,” wiys Hetty. “What is 
the use of standing up opposite a stu]tid man, and dancing down a 
nsmi with him 1 ” 

“ ilu eoinpfintent / ” says Mr. Warrington. 

“I don’t say that you are stupid- tluit is that is, I- I only 
meant co\uitry dances,” siiys Hetty, biting her li|M, as she eaught 
her sister’s eye. She remeink-red she /mil sjiid Harry was stujtid, 
and Theo’s droll humorfuis glance was her only reminder. 

But with this Miss Hetty chose to k; its angry as if it had 
liccn qtiitc a cruel relmke. “ I hate dam-ing—there— I own it,” 
she says, with a toss of her head. 

“ Nay, you useil to like it well enough, child ! ” iutcrjioses her 
mother. 

“That waa when she was a child : don’t you sec she is grown 
up to be an old woman 1 ” remarks Hetty’s father. “Ur |)criiapa 
Miss Hester has got the gout 1 ” 

“ Fiddle! ” says Hester snappishly, drubbing with her little feet. 
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“ What’s a dance 'without a fiddle ? ” says impertnrbed papa. 

Darkness has come over Harry Warrington’s face. “ I come to 
try my best, and give them pleasure and a dance,” he thinks, “ and 
the little thing tells me she hates dancing. We don’t )>racti8e kind¬ 
ness, or acknowlc<lgc hospitality so in our country. No—nor speak 
to our parents so, neither.” I am afniid, in this particular, usages 
have changed in the United States during the lust hundred years, 
and that the young folks there are considerably Iltttified. 

Not content with this. Miss Hester must proceed to make such 
fun of all the company at the Wells, and especially of Harry’s own 
immediate pursuits and companions, that the honc.st lad was still 
farther pained at her behaviour; and, when he saw Mrs. Lambert 
alone, askc<l how or in what he luid again offended, that Hester was 
BO angry with him ? The kind matron felt more than ever well dis¬ 
posed towards the boy, after her daughter’s conduct to him. She 
would have liked to tell the secret which Hester hid so fiercely. 
Thco, too, remonstrated with her sister in jirivate; but Heater 
would not listen to the subject, and wiis os angry in her bednxun, 
when the girls were alone, as she luul liccn in the parlour before her 
mother’s company. “ Sup|)Osc he hates me 1 ” says she. . “ I expect 
he will. I hate myself, I do, and scorn myself for being such an 
idiot. How ought he to do otherwise than hate mel Didn’t I 
abuse him, call him goose, all sorts of names ? And I know he is 
not clever all the time. I know I have lietter wits than he has. 
It is only because he is tall, and luis blue eyes and a ]>retty nose, 
that I like him. What an almiml fool a girl must be to like a man 
merely because ho luis a blue nose and hookcsl eyes! So I am a fool, 
and I won’t have you siiy a word to the contrary, Thco! ” 

Now Theo thought that her little sister, far from lieiiig a fool, 
Wiis a womler of wonders, and that if any girl was worthy of any 
prince in Christendom, Hetty was that spinster. “ You are silly 
sometimes, Hetty,” says Theo, “ that is, when you siicak unkindly 
to people who mean you w'cll, as you did to Mr. Warrington at tea 
to-night. When he ]>ru(N)scd to us his party at the ‘Assembly 
Rooms,’ and nothing could lx: more gallant of him, why did you say 
you didn’t care for music, or dancing, or tea? You know you love 
them all! ” 

“ I siiid it merely to vex myself, Theo, and annoy myself, and 
whip myself, as I deserve, child. Aud, besides, how can you expect 
such an idiot as I am to say anything but idiotic things ? Do yon 
know it quite ]>leuse<l me to see him angry. I thought. Ah ! now I 
have hurt his feelings! Now he will say, Hetty Lambert is an odious 
little set-up sour-tempered vixen. And that will teach him, and you, 
and mamma, and ]xipa, at any rate, that I am not going to set my 
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cap at Mr. Harry. No; our ])apa is ten times ns good its he is. I 
will stay by our papa, and if lie askeil me to go to Virginia with 
him to-morrow, I wouldn’t, Theo. My sister is worth all the 
Virginians that ever were made since the world began." 

And here, I suppose, follow osculations between the sisters, nnd 
mother’s knock comes to the dixir, who has overheard their talk 
through the wainscot, and calls out, “Children, 'tis time to go to 
sleep.” Theo’s eyes close speedily, and she is at rest; but oh, pcxir 
little Hetty ! Think of the hours tolling one after another, nnd the 
chilli’s eyes wide ofien, ns she lies tossing and wakeful with the 
anguish of the new wound! 

“ It is a judgment upon me,” she says, “ for having thought nnd 
spoke sconifully of him. Only, why should them lie a judgment 
u)ion me 1 I was only in fun. I knew I liked him very much all 
the time: but I thought Theo liked him too, and I W'ould give n]> 
anything for my darling Theo. If she had, no tortures should ever 
have drawn a wonl from me—I would have got a ropo-laddcr to help 
her to run away W’ith Harry, that I would, or fetched the clergyman 
to marry them. And then I would have retired alone, and alone, 
and alone, and taken care of pajia and mamma, and of the ]ioor in 
the village, nnd have read sermons, though I hati; ’em, and have dicil 
without telling a word—not a word—and I shall die sisin, I know I 
shall.” But when the dawn rises, the little inaiil is nshx>]i, nestling 
by her sister, the stain of a tear or two u])on her flushed downy cheek. 

Most of us ])lay with cdgcil tools at some jieriod of our lives, and 
cut ourselves accordingly. At first the cut hurts and stings, and down 
drops the knife, and w’c cry out like wounded little Imbies as we ni-c. 
Some very very few and unlucky folks at the game cut tlicir hciuls 
sheer off, or stab themselves mortally, nnd ]icri.sh outright, nnd there 
is an end of them. But,-- Heaven bclji us!—many jieople have 
fingereil those ardentes gaf/Htas which Love sliaqHms on his whet¬ 
stone, and arc stablreil, siairrcd, ]>ricke<l, iierfonited, tattooed all over 
with the wounds, who recover, and live to lie quite lively. H’tV 
o«c/t have tasted das h'dische (Uiick ; we also have tjelebt mid— mid 
so mites'. Warble your death-song, sweet Thekla! Perish ofl‘ the 
fare of the earth, ])our ])idmunary victim, if so minded ! lliui you 
survivetl to a later jieriod of life, my dear, you would have thought 
of a sentimental disappointment without any reference to the under¬ 
taker. Let us trust there is no iirescnt need of a sexton fur Miss 
Hetty. But meanwhile, the very instant she wakes, there, tearing 
at her little heart, will that (Jare be, which has given her a few 
hours’ respite, melted, no doubt, by her youth and her tears. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

/iV milCU MR. IFARRlWGTO^f TREATS THE CO.MPANY WITH 
TEA AND A BALL 

G enerous with his very easily gotten money, hospitable and 
cordial to all, onr young Virginian, in his cajtaeity of man 
of fashion, (roitld not do less than treat his country friends 
to an entertainment at the Assembly liuoms, whither, according to 
the custom of the day, ho invited almrat tall the remaining company 
at the Wells. CiU'd-tablcs were set in one a])artmcnt, for all those 
who could not spend an evening without the [Kistime then common 
to all Eum|)can siMuety: a supper with champagne in some pro¬ 
fusion and bowls of negus was prei>un^l in another chamber; the 
large assembly room was set ajKirt for the <lancc, of which enjoyment 
Harry Warrington’s guests jsirtook in onr ancestors’ homely fashion. 
I cannot fancy that the amusenumt Wiis csiMJcially lively. First, 
minuets were callc<l; two or three of which were performed by as 
many couple. The spinsters of the highest Rink in the assembly 
went nut for the minuet, and my Isidy Maria Esmoml being an 
earl’s daughter, and the t^erson of the highest rank present (with 
the exception of Ijady Augusta Urutchlcy, who was lame), Mr. 
Warrington danced the flmt minuet with his cousin, aciputting 
himself to the siilisfaction of the whole room, and performing much 
more clegiuitly than Mr. Wolfe, who sttsMl up with Miss Lowthcr. 
Having completed the dance with Uidy Maria, Mr. Warrington 
Iwgged Miss Hetty to do him the honour of walking the next 
minuet, and acconlingly Miss Hetty, blushing and looking very 
happy, went through her exendso to the grctit delight of her parents 
and the Rigc of Miss Humplcb}', Sir John Humplcby’s daughter, 
of LipluHik, who exiMHited, at least, to have stood up next after my 
Isuly Mariik Then, after the minuets, came country dances, the 
music, being performed by a har]i, fiddle, and flageolet; pcivlicd in 
a little balcony, and thrumming through the evening rather feeble 
and melancholy tunes. Take up an old book of music, and play a 
few of those times now, and one wonders how people at any time 
could have found the airs otherwise than niclaneholy. And yet 
they loved and friskiMl and laughed and courted to that sad 
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accompaniment. There is scarce one of the aira that has not an 
anmn aliquid, a tang of sadness. Perhaps it is liccanse they are 
old and defunct, and their plaintive echoes call out to us from the 
limbo of the past, whither they have been consigned for this 
century. Perhaps they were gay when they were alive: and our 
descendants when they hear—well, never mind names—when they 
hear the works of certain vumtri now popular, will say; lion 
Dieu, is this the music which amused our forefathers 1 

Mr. Warrington hud the lionour of a duciicss's coinitany at 
his tea-ilrinking—Colonel Liuul)ert’s and Mr. Prior’s liennne, the 
Duchess of Queensberry. And though the Ducliess carefully turned 
tier Imck upon a Countess wlio was present, laughed loudly, glanced 
at tiic latter over her shoulder, and )M)inted at her with her fan, 
yet almost all the company pusliisl, and bowctl, and eringi'd, aiul 
smiled, and bticked liefore this Countess, scarcely hiking any notice 
of licr Grace of Queensberry and licr jokes, and her fan, and her 
airs. Now this Countess was no other tlian tho Countess of 
Yarmouth-Walmo<lcn, the lady whom his Miyesty George the 
Second, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Detender of 
the Faith, delighted to honour. She had met Harry Warrington 
in the walks that morning, and hud lieeii mighty gnu'ious to the 
young Virginian. She had tohl him they would havi; a giime 
at cards that night; and imrblind old (!!olonel Bliiikinsop, who 
fancied the invitation hiui Ix'cn iuldressi>d to him, ha<l made the pm- 
foundcst of bows. " Pooh ! {Mioh ! ” said the Countess of England 
and Hanover, “ I don’t mean you. I mean the young Firshiniiin ! ” 
And cverylMsly congratulated the youth on his g(Msl fortune. At 
night, alt the world, in order to show their loyalty tloubtless, 
thronged rouml my Laily Yarmouth; my Lord BiuniNirongh was 
cagiw to make her /mrtie at qiiadrilht; my Isuly Blanche Pen- 
dnigon, that nnxlel of virtue; Sir Lancelot Quintain, that iKittcrn of 
knightliofld and valour; Mr. I >eun of Ealing, that exemplary divine 
and preacher; numenms gimtlemen, iioblcni(>ii, gciienils, colonels, 
matrons, .and spinsters of the higln^st rank, wen; on the watch fur 
a smile from her, nr (‘.ager to jump up and join her card table. 
L'ldy Maria waited uiam her with ineiik resimct, and Madame do 
Hernstcin treated the Hanoverian lady with profound gnivity and 
courtesy. 

Harry’s bow had lieen no lower th.m hospitality re(|uirc<l; but 
such as it was. Miss Hester chose to Is; indignant with it. She si'arcn 
spoke a word to her partner during their dance together; and wlittn 
he took her to the sup))cr-room for refreshment she was little nion; 
'‘<>mmunic!ative. To enter that room they had to pass by Madame 
W.-dmoden’s i-iinl-table, who gcsMl-naturedly calh.-d out to her host 
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aa he was pasning, and aaked him if hia “breddy liddle bardner 
liked tanzingt” 

" I thank your Ijarlyship, I don’t like tanzing, and I don’t like 
cards,” says Miss Hester, tossing up her head; and, dropping :i 
curtsey like a “ cheese,” she strutted away from the Countess’s table. 

Mr. Warrington was very much offended. Sarcasm from the 
young to the old pained him: flippant behaviour towards himself 
hurt him. Courteous in his simple way to all yssrsons whom he 
met, he expected a like politeness from them. Hetty perfectly well 
knew what offence she was giving; could mark the displeasure 
reddening on her partner’s honest face, with a sidelong glance of 
her eye ; nevertheless she trie<l to wear her must ingenuous smile ; 
and, ns she came up to the sideboanl where the refreshments were 
set, artlessly said— 

“ What a horrid vulgar old woman that is: don’t you think sol” 

“ What woman 1 ” iiskwl the young man. 

“That Gorman woman—my Lady Yarmouth—to whom all 
the men arc bowing and cringing.” 

“ Her Ladyship has been very kind to me,” says Harry grimly. 
“ Won’t you have some of this custanl 1 ” 

“ And you have been Imwing to her, too! You look as if your 
negus was not nice,” harmlessly continues Miss Hetty. 

“ It is not very go«si negus,” says Harry, with a gulp. 

“ And the custo^ is bad too! I declare ’tis made with bad 
eggs! ” cries Miss LamI)CTt. 

“ I wish, Hestor, that the entertsiinmcnt and the comitany had 
been Isittcr to your liking,” says jioor Harry. 

“’Tis very unfortunate; but I daresay you could not help it,” 
cries the young woman, tossing her little curly head. 

Mr. Warrington groaiusl in spirit, perhaps in body, and clenched 
his fists and his teeth. The little torturer artlessly continued, 
“ You seem disturbc<]: shall we go to my mammal” 

“ Yea, let us go to your mammi^” cries Mr. Warrington, with 
glaring eyes and a “ Curse you, why ai-e you always standing in the 
way 1 ” to an uiducky waiter. 

“L»i! Is that the way you speak in Virginia 1” asks Miss 
Pertness. 

“ We are rough there sometimes, madam, and ran’t helj) Iwing 
di8tuTl)ed,” he says slowly, and with a <iuivcr in his whole frame, 
looking down uiwn her with fire flashing out of his eyes. Hetty 
Biiw nothing distinctly afterwards, and until she came to her mother. 
Never had she seen ITarry hmk so handsome or so noble. 

“ You look {ado, child ! ” cries mamma, anxious, like all jHividtr 
matrei. 
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“’TLb the cold—no, I mean the heat. Thank you, Mr. 
Warrington.” And she makes him a faint curtsey, .is Harry bows 
a tremendous bow, and walks elsewhere amongst his guests. He 
hardly knows what is happening at first, so angry is he. 

He is aroused by another altercation between his aunt and the 
Duchess of Queensberry. When the Royal favourite passed the 
Duchess, her Grace gave her Ladyship an awful stare out of eyes 
that were not so bright now as they had been in the young days 
witen they “ set the world on fire ; ” turned round with an afl'eeteil 
laugh to her neighbour, and shot at the jolly Hanoverian lady a cease¬ 
less fire of giggles and sneers. The Countess pursued her game at 
cards, not knowing, or not choosing, perhaps, to know how her enemy 
was jibing at her. There hud been a feud of many years’ date 
between their Graces of Queensberry and the family on the throne. 

“ How you all bow down to the idol! Don’t tell me! You 
arc as bad as the rest, my good Madam Bernstein 1 ” the Duelii^s 
siiys. “ Ah, what a true Christian country this is! and how your 
dear first husband, the Bishop, would have liked to sec such a sight!” 

“Forgive me, if I fail quite to undcrstiind your Grace.” 

“We are both of us growing old, my gcKKl Bcnistein, or, per¬ 
haps, we won’t understand when we don’t chcMmc to undcrstiind. 
That is the way with us women, my goisl young Iroquois.” 

“ Your Grace remarked tluit it wtis a Christian country,” siiid 
Madame de Bernstein, “ and I failed to perceive the istint of the 
remark.” 

“ Indeed, my good creature, there is very little iioint in it! I 
meant we were such goml Christians, because we were so forgiving. 
Don’t you rcmemlicr reading, when yon were young, or your husliand 
the Bishop reading, when he was in the pulpit, how, when a woman 
amongst the Jews was caught doing wrong, the Pharisees were for 
stoning her out of handl Far from stoning such a woman now, 
look, how fond wo arc of her! Any man in this room would go 
round it on his knees if yonder w'oman liadc him. Yes, Mailamc 
Wahnoden, you may look up from your eaols with your great 
(tainted face, and frown with your great painted eyebrows at me. 
Vou know I am talking alwut you; and I intend to go on talking 
almut you, too. I say any man here would go round the room on 
his knees, if you bade him ! ” 

“ I think, mailain, I know two or three who wouliin’t! ” says 
Mr. Warrington, with some spirit. 

“ Quick, let me hug them to my heart of hearts ! ” erics the old 
Duchess. “ Which arc they i Bring ’em to me, my dear Irwiuois! 
Let us have a game of four—of honest men and women; that is 
to say, if we can find a couple more partners, Mr. Warrington ! ” 
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“Here arc we three,” says the Baroness Bernstein, with a 
forced laugh; “ let us play a dummy.” 

“ Pray, madam, where is the third 1 ” asks the old Duchess, 
looking round. 

“ Madam! ” cries out the other elderly lady, “ I leave your 
Grace to boast of your honesty, which I have no doubt is spotless; 
but I will thank you not to doubt mine before ray own relatives 
and children! ” 

“ See how she fires up at a word! I am sure, my dear creature, 
you arc quite as honest as most of the company,” says the Duchess. 

“ Wliich may not be grasl enough for her Grace the Duchess of 
Queensberry and Dover, who, to be sure, might have stayed away 
in such a case, but it is the best my ncpliew could get, madam, and 
his best he has given you. You look sistonished, Harry, my dear 
—and well you may. lie is not used to our ways, madam.” 

“ Miuiam, he has found an aunt who CiUi teach him oiu* ways, 
and a grciit deal more! ” «!ries the Duchess, rapping her fan. 

“ She will tc!u:h him to try and make all his guests welcome, 
old or young, rich or jmmw. Tliat is the Virginian way, isn’t it, 
Harry? She will tell him, when Catherine Hyde is angry with 
his old aunt, that they were friends as girls, sind ought not to 
quarrel now they are ohl women. And she will not be wrong, will 
she. Duchess?” And herewith the one dowager made a superb 
curtsey to the other, and the battle just impending between them 
{Kissed away. 

“ Egad, it was like Byng and Gali88onii'‘re! ” crip.d Cha|)lain 
Sampson, as Harry tiilkctd over the night’s transactions with his 
tutor next moniiiig. “No {siwcr on earth, I thought, could have 
{ircvcnteil those two from going into action! ” 

“ Seventy-fours at least—lx)th of ’em ! ” laughs Harry. 

“ But the Baroness declined the Ixittle, and sailed out of hre 
with inimitable skill.” 

“ Why should she be afraid ? I have hcanl you say my aunt 
is us witty as any wom.an alive, and neeil fear the tongue of no 
dowager in England.” 

“ Hem! Perhai>8 she had good reasons for being {leaceable! ” 
Siinqison knew very well w'hat they were, and that {wor Bernstein’s 
reinitatiou was so ho{)clessly flawed and enu;ked, that any sanasms 
levelled at Mmlamo Walmodcn were c(]ually applicable to her. 

“ Sir,” ericil Harry, in great anuisemcnt, “ you don’t mean to 
say there is anything against the character of my aunt, the Baroness 
de Bernstein! ” 

The chaplain looked at the young Virginian with such an air of 
utter wonderment, that the latter saw there must be some history 
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iigainst his aunt, and some char^'c whiuh Saiuitson did not ilu^tsc 
to reveal. “ Great Heavens! ” Harry groaned out, “ arc there two 
then in the family who are-” 

“ Whieh two ? ” asked the chaphiin. 

But here Harry stopped, blushing very' red. He remcinlx'n'd, 
and we shall presently have to state, wheiux; he had got his in¬ 
formation regarding the other family eulprit, anti bit his lip, and 
was silent. 

“ Bygones are always unpleasant things, Mr. "Warringtoii," said 
the ehaplain; “and we hatl Wst hold our itetu'C rcgiiniing them. 
No man or woman ean live long in this wieked worhl of ours 
without some scandal atttiehing to them, and I fear our e.\irclleiit 
Baroness has been no more fortunate than her ntughbours. Ve 
eannot eseaitc calumny, uiy dear young friend ! You have had siul 
jtroof enough of that in your brief stsiy uniongst us. But we eaii 
have clear ctuiscienecs, anil that is the main jtoint! ” And here¬ 
with the cha|dain threw his handsome eyes U]iwunl, iind Irieil to 
look as if his (‘ouseicneo was as white as the ceiling. 

“ Hjis there betm anything ee/v/ wrong, then, alsiut my Aunt 
Bernstein 1 ” eontimieil Harry, i-ememlKTing how at home his mother 
liiul never spoken of the Banmess. 

“0 sancta siin/tUcitas! ” the ehajdaiii muttereil to himsidf. 
“Stories, my ilear sir, much older than your time or mine. Stories 
such SIS were toM alxuit cvcrylKsly, de me, dc te ; you know with 
what degree of tnith in your own case.” 

“ Gonfoiintl the villain! 1 shouhl like to hear any seouiulrel 

say a wonl sigainst the ticar old huly,’’ eries the young geiitlemsui. 
“ Why, this world. Parson, is fidl of lies ami sesinilsd ! ’’ 

“ And you are just beginning to fiiitl it out, my tlear sir," cries 
the eleigynian, with his most licatiiie<l air. “ Whose character has 
not l)ccn sittacked? My Ijonl’s, yours, ininc,^—every one’s. We 
must bear os well as we iwi, and itanlon to the utmost of our 
Jiower.” 

“You may. It’s your cloth, you know; but, by George, / 
M'on’t! ” cries Mr. Warrington, ami tigain goes down the list with 
a thump on the ttible. “ Let any fellow say a won! in my hi^aring 
against that dear olil crcsiturc, and I’ll ]>idl his nose, as siiri! as iny 
name is Henry Esmond. How di> you ilo, Cohmel Lambert? You 
find US late tigain, sir. Me and his lievereiiee kept it up pretty 
late with smne of the young fellows, after the ladies went away. I 
hoiw the dear ladies arc well, sir?” ami here Harry rose, gnieting 
Ids friend the Colonel very kindly, who had c»mn to jiay him a 
morning visit, and had entered the room followed by Mr. Gundst 
(the latter preferred walking very leisurely about all the affairs of 
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life), jtwt aa Harry—suiting the aetion to the word—was tweaking 
the nose of Calumny. 

“ The ladies are purely. WhiMc nose were you pulling when I 
came in, Mr. Warrington I” says the Colonel, laughing. 

“ Isn’t it a shame, sirl The parson, here, was telling me, that 
there are villains liere who attack the character of my aunt, the 
Baroness of Bernstein! ” 

“ You don’t mean to say so! ” cries Mr. Lambert. 

“ I tell Mr. Harry that everybo<ly is calumniated! ” says the 
chaplain, with a clerical intonation ; but at the same time he looks 
at Colonel Lambert and winks, os much as to say, “He knows 
nothing—keep him in the dark.” 

The Colonel took the hint. “Yes,” says he, “the jaws of 
slander are for ever wagging. Witness that story almut the dancing- 
girl, that we all believetl against you, Harry Warrington.” 

“ Wliat, all, sir?” 

“No, not all. One didn’t—Hetty didn’t. You should have 
heard her sbuidiug up for you, Harry, t’other day, when somebody 
—a little bird—brought us another story alxtut you; about a 
giune of canls on Sunday morning, when you and a friend of yoiii-s 
might have ))ceu better employed.” And here there was a look of 
mingled humour and reproof at the clergyman. 

“ Faith, I own it, sir! ” says the chaplain. “ It was mea culira, 
mea maxima —no, mea minima cvljta, only the reliearsal of an 
ohl game at piopiet, which we had been talking over.” 

“ And did Miss Hester stand up for me 1 ” says Harry. 

“ Miss Hester did. But why that wondering look ? ” sisks tlie 
Colonel. 

“ She scolded me last night like—like anything,” says downright 
Horry. “ I never heard a young girl go on so. She made fun of 
everylxKly—hit about at young and old -so that I couldn’t help 
telling her, sir, that in our country, leastways in Virginia (they siy 
the Yankees are very pert), young {icople don’t speak of their elders 
BO. And, do you know, sir, we had a sort of a quarrel, and I’m 
very glad you’ve told mo she B{)oke kindly of me,” says Harry, 
shaking his friend’s hand, a ready boyish emotion glowing in his 
checks and in his eyes. 

“ You won’t (sime to much hurt if you find no worse enemy than 
Hester, Mr. Warrington,” said the girl’s father gravely, looking not 
without a deep thrill of intei'cst at the flushed face and moist 
eyes of his young friend. “ Is he fond of her ? ” thought the 
Colonel. “And how fond? ’Tis evident he knows nothing, and 
Mias Het has been performing some of her tricks. He is a fine 
honest Itid, and God bless him!” And Colonel Lambert looked 
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towanls Harry with that manly friemlly kinduoau which onr lucky 
young Virginian was not unaccustomed to inspire, for he was comely 
to look at, prone to blush, to kindle, nay, to melt at a kind story. 
His laughter was cheery to hear: his eyes shone confidently: his 
voice spoke truth. 

“And the yonng lady of the minuet? She distinguished herself 
to perfection: the whole room admired,” asked the courtly chaplain. 
“ I trust Miss—Miss-” 

“ Miss Theodosia is perfectly well, and ready to dance at this 
minute with your Reverence,” ssvys her father. “ Or stay, Chajdain, 
jicrhaps you only «lance on Sunday ? ” The Colonel then turned to 
Harry again. “ You paid your court very neatly to the great lady, 
Mr. Flatterer. My Lady Yanuouth has Immmi trum))cting your 
ja-aises at the Pump Room. She ssiys she has got a leedcl boy in 
Hanover dat is wery like you, and you are a sharming young mans.” 

“ If her Ijatlyship were a queen, ixjojde could si-arcely be more 
respectful to her,” says the chn)ilain. 

“Lotus call her a vicc-<iueen. Parson,” says the Colonel, with 
a twinkle of his eye. 

“ Her Majesty pocketctl forty of my guineas at quadrille,” erics 
Mr. Warrington, with a laugh. 

“She will play you on the, same terms another day. The 
(.'oimtess is fond of play, and she wins from most i)i>opl<*,” said the 
Cnloiiel drily. “ Why don’t you Is-t her Ladyship live thotisand 
oil a bishopric, Pai'soul I have hrard of a clergyman who made 
such a iKt, and who lost it, and who jiahl it, and who got the 
hishoi»ric.” 

“Ah! who will lend me the five thousand? Will you, sir?” 
asked the chaplain. 

“No, sir. I won’t give her five thousiind to Ijo made Com 
mander-in-Chief or Pope of Rome,” says the Colonel stoutly. “ I 
sliall fling no stones at the woman; Imt I shall Isiw no knee to 
licr, ns I SCO a pack of rascals <lo. No oficncc—I don’t mean you. 
And I don’t mean Harry Warrington, who was quite right to Iss 
civil to her, and to lose his money with good-humour. Harry, I 
am come to bid thee farewell, my lioy. We have had our pleasuring 
—my money is run out, and we must jog laick to Oakhiirst. Will 
you ever come and sec tlic old place, again ?” 

“Now, sir, now! I’ll ride liack with .you!” cries Harry 
ctigcrly. 

'«Why—no—not now,” says the Coloiud in a hurried manner. 
“We haven’t got room—that is, we’re—we’re exi>e<;ting some 
friends.” p‘ The Lonl forgive me for the lie ! ” he mutters.] “ But 
—but you’ll come to us when—when Tom’s at home—yea, when 
10 T 
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Tom’fi at home. That will lie famous fun—and I’d have you to 
know, sir, that iny wife and I love you sincerely, sir—and so do 
the girls, however much they scold you. And if you ever are in 
a scrape—and sueh things have hapjicned, Mr. Chaplain!—you will 
plcas(! to count nijon me. Mind that, sir! ” 

And the Colonel wits for biking leave of Hurry then and there, 
on the spot, but the young man followed him down the stairs, and 
insisted u])on saying good-bye to his dear ladies. 

Instead, however, of proceeding immediately to Mr. Ijambert’s 
lodging, the two gentlemen took the direction of the common, 
where, looking from Harry’s windows, Mr. Sampson saw the imir 
in canicst emivcrsation. First, Lambert smiled and looked roguish. 
Then, presently, at a farther stage of the talk, he flung up Imtii 
his hands and performed other gestures indicating surprise and 
agitation. 

“ The Ixiy is telling him,” thought the chaplain. When 
Mr. Warrington came kick in an hour, he found his Reverence 
deep in the eomiiosition of a sermon. Harry’s face was gnivc 
and niidaneholy; he flung down his hat, buried himself in a 
great idiair, and then came from his lijis something like an 
execRition. 

“The young ladies am going, and our heart is affected 1” said 
the chaidain, looking up from his manuscript. 

“ Heart! ” sneemd I lurry. 

“Which of the young ladies is the comiuemr, sir? I thought 
the yoiingest’s eyes followed you about at your ball.” 

“Confimnd the little terimigant!” broke out Harry. “What 
dtHis she mean by being so pcH to me? She treats me as if I 
was a fool! ” 

“ And no man is, sir, with a woman ! ” said the scrilie of the 
sermon. 

“Ain’t they. Chaplain?” And Harry giowled out more 
naughty words expressive of inward dis(|uict. 

“ By the way, have you hoard anything of your lost proiwrty ?" 
askiul the chaplain, presently looking up from his ])ages. 

Harry said, “No!” with another word which I would not 
print for the world. 

“ I liegiii to suspect, sir, that there was more money than you 
like to own in that Isiok. I wish I could find some.” 

“There were notes in it,” said Harry, very gloomily, “and — 
and pajicrs that I am very sorry to lose. What the deuce ha.s 
come of it ? I had it when we dined together.” 

“ I saw you put it in your poitket! ” crial the chaplain. “ I 
saw you take it out and pay at the toy-shop a bill for a gold 
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thimble nnd work-box for one of yonr young ladies. Of course 
you have asked there, sir?” 

“Of course I have,” says Mr. Warrington, idungcd in 
melancholy. 

“Gumbo put you to bed, at least, if I reniend)cr right. I 
\m so nut myself that I scarce rememkr anything. Can you 
trust those black fellows, sir?” 

“I can trust him with my head, With my head?” groiuied 
out Mr. Warrington bitterly. “ I can’t trust myself with it." 

“'Oh that a man should put an enemy into his mouth to 
steal away his brains! ’ ” 

“You may well call it an enemy. Chaplain. Hang it, I have 
a great mind to make a vow never to drink another droji! A 
fellow says anything when he is in drink.” 

The chaplain laughed. “ You, sir,” he said, “ are cltw(> enougli! ” 
And the truth was, that, for the hist few days, no amount of wiia* 
would unseal Mr. Warrington’s lips, when tlie arth'ss Sampson by 
chance touched on the subject of his jmtroifs loss. 

“And so the little country nymphs are gone, or going, sir?” 
askwl the chaplain. “They wiirc nice fresh little things; but I 
think the mother was the finest, woman of the three. I declare, 
a wiiman at fivc-and-thirty or so is at her )irinie. What do you 
say, sir?” 

Mr. Warrington looked, for a moment, askance at the clergy¬ 
man. “ Confound all w'omen, I siiy! ” muttcrad the young miso¬ 
gynist. For which simtimcnt evi'ry well-conditioned person will 
surely rebuke him. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

ENTANGLEMENTS 

O UR good Colonel had, no doubt, taken counsel with his good 
wife, and they ha<l determined to remove their little Hetty 
08 speedily as possible out of the reach of the eharmcr. In 
compliiints such as that under which the poor little maiden was 
Bup]K>scd to 1 )c suffering, the reme<ly of absence and distance often 
suits effectually with men; but I believe women are not so easily 
cured by the alibi treatment. Some of them will go away ever so 
far, and for ever so long, and the obstinate disease hangs by them, 
spite of distance or climate. You may whip, abuse, torture, insult 
them, and still the little delnde<l creatures will peraist in their 
fidelity Nay, if I may speak, after iirofound and extensive study 
and observation, there are few better ways of securing the faifliful- 
ncss and admiration of the beautiful partners of our existence than 
a little judicious ill-treatment, a lirisk dose of occasional violence 
as an alterative, and, fur general and wholesome diet, a ciKiling but 
pretty constant neglect. At 8 ])aring intervals, administer small 
quantities of love and kindness ; but not every day, or too often, os 
this medicine, much taken, loses its effect. Those dear creatures 
who are the most indifferent to their husbands, are those who am 
cloyed by too much surfeiting of the suganilums and lollipoiw of 
Love. I have known a young licing, with every wish gratified, 
yawn in her mloring husband’s face, and prefer the conversation and 
pelits minx of the merest booby and idiots; whilst, on the other 
hand, I have seen Chloc,—at whom Strephon has flung his bootjack 
in the morning, or whom he has cursed lieforc the servants at dinner, 
—come creeping and fondling to his knee at tea-time, when he is 
comfortable after his little nap and his good wine; and pat his 
hciul and play him his favourite tunes; and, when old John the 
butler, or old Mary the maid, comes in with the bed-can<lle 8 , look 
round proudly, a.s much as to say, Xow, John, look how good my 
dearest Henry is! Make your game, gentlemen, then! There is 
the coaxing, fondling, adoring line, when you are henpecked, and 
Louisa is indifferent, ami bored out of her existence. There is the 
manly, selfish, effectual system, where she answers to the whistle: 
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ami comes in at “ Down Charge ”; ami knows her master; ami 
frisks and fawns about him; and nuzzles at his knees; and “ licks 
the hand tiuit’s raised ”—that’s raised to do lier goml, as (I ciuotc 
from memory) Mr. Pope finely observes. "Wliat usihI the late 
lamented O’Connell to say, over whom a grateful country has raised 
such a magnificent testimonial 1 “Hereditary lionilsnien,” he useil 
to remark, “know ye not, who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow?" Of course you must, in political as in domestic, 
circles. So up with your cudgels, my enslaved injured Iniys! 

Women will be pleased with these remarks, Is'cause they have 
such a taste for humour ami understand irony; and I should not l)c 
suriirised if young Grubstreet, who corresiKimls with three iienny 
pajicrs and descrilies the jiersons and conversation of geiitlenien 
whom he meets at his “cIuIb,” will say “I told you so! He 
advocates the thrashing of women ! He has no nobility of soul! 
He has no heart! ” Nor have I, my eminent young Grubstreet! 
any more than you have eara. Dear ladies! I assure you I am 
only joking in the above remarks,—1 do not mlviK'ate the thnisliing 
of your sex at all,—and, as you can’t understand the commonest 
bit of fun, beg leave fiatly to tell you, that I consider your sex a 
hundred times more loving and faithful than oui's. 

So, what is the use of Hetty’s ])arciits taking her home, if the 
little maid intends to lie just as fond of Harry absent as of Hurry 
present? Why not let her see him liefore Ball and Dobbin are put 
to, and say “Gotal-bye, Harry! I was v<*ry wilful and fractious 
last night, and you were very kind; but g<M)d-bye, Harry!” She 
will show no special emotion; she is so ashaniCMl of her si;erct, that 
she will not lictniy it. Harry is too iiiueh preoeeiiiiiisl to discover 
it for himself. lie ilts^i not know what grief is lying Ixtluml Hetty’s 
l.'lanci«, or hidden under the artifice of her innocent young smiles. 
He has, ]>erhaps, a care of his own. He will part from lu-r calmly, 
and fancy she is happy to get hick to her music and her iioultry 
and her flower-garden 

He did not even ride part of the way homewards by the siilc 
of his friends’ carriage. He hail some other isirty arranged for that 
afternoon, and when he retumcil thence, the gmxl LamlicrtH were 
gone from Tunbridge Wells. There were their windows open, and 
the card in one of them signifying that the apartments were, once 
more to let. A little iiassing sorrow at the blank asiieet of the 
nwins lately enlivened liy eounteiiances so frank and friendly, may 
have crossed the young gentleman’s mind; but he dines at the 
“ White Horse ” at four cfchxjk, and i;ats his dinner and I'alls fiercely 
for his Imttlc. Poor little Hester will choke over her tea ahmt the 
same hour, when the Lamberts arrive to sleep at the house of their 
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frieiida at Wcatcrhani. The young rosea will Ikj wan in her checks 
in the luurning, ami there will 1x5 blauk circles round her eyes. It 
was the thunder: the night Wiis hot: she could not sleep: she will 
bo better when she gets home again the next <lay. And home they 
come. There is the gjitc where he fell. There is the bed he lay in, 
the chair in which he used to sit—what ages seem to have psissed! 
What a gulf Ix5twcen to-day and yesterday! Who is thsit little 
child calling her chickens, or watering her rfjscs yonder? Are she 
and that girl the siune Hester Lain1x5rt? Why, she is ever so inu(!h 
older than Theo now—Theo, who has always been so composed, 
and so clever, and so old for her age. But in a night or two Hester 
has liveil—oh, long long years! So have mmiy Ix58ide8; and poi)py 
anil mandnigora will never ineilicinc them to the sweet sleep they 
tasted yesterday. 

Maria Esmond saw the Lamlxsrt cavalcailc drive away, and felt 
a grim relief. She looks with hot eyes at Harry when he comes in 
to his aunt’s card-tiibles. Hushed with Barbeiiu’s goml wine. He 
laughs, rattles in reply to his aunt, who asks him wliich of the girls 
is his sweetheart ? He gaily says he loves them Isith like sistei's. 
He has never seen a Ixstter gentleman, nor better fwople, than the 
Lamixsrts. Why is Lamlx5rt not a general ? Hi; has been a miKst 
distinguisheil olliijcr: his Royal Highness the Duke is very fond of 
him. Miulam Bernstein says that Harry must make interest with 
Laily Yarmouth fur his pi'oti^gd. 

“ Bile nivvolc fous, eher Issilid aiiche ! ” says Madam Bernstein, 
mimicking the (Jountess's German a(5eent. Tlie Baroness is delighted 
with her Ixiy’s suc(5css. “ You carry oil’ the hearts of all the old 
women, doesn’t he, Maria?” she says, with a sneer at her niece, 
who i|uivci's under the stab. 

“You were quite right, my ihsir, not to perceive that she 
cheated at cards, and you jilay like a gnuul seigneur,” continues 
Miulame de Bernstein. 

“ Did she cheat ? ” erics Harry, astonished. “ I am sure, ma’am, 
I saw no unlair play.” 

“ No more did I, my dear, but I am sure she cheated. Bah! 
every woman cheats, I and Maria included, when we «in get a 
chance. But when you play with the WaliiuMicii, you don’t do 
wrong to lose in nuMlenition: and many men cheat in that way. 
Cultivate her. She has taken a tanc,y to your he(Ui.r t/eiu\ Why 
should your Excellency not be Governor of Virginia, sir? You 
must go and pay your iDsjwcts to the Duke and his M.'^jesty at 
Kensington. The Countess of Yarmouth will lie your liest friend 
at Court.” 

“ Why should you not introduce me, aunt ? ” askeil Harry. 
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The old lady’s rouged check grew a little rwldcr. “ I am not 
in favour at Kensington,” she said. “ I may have k>on omv; and 
there arc no faces so umvclcoine to kings as those they wish to 
forget. All of us wtint to forget somethiug or somcbo<ly. I dare¬ 
say our iny^nv, hero would like to wipe a sum or two oil' the slate. 
Woiddst thou not, Harry 1" 

Harry turned red, too, and so did Maria, and his aunt laughed 
one of those wicked laughs whiidi are not altogetiicr pleasiint to 
hear. What mecaut those guilty signals on the cheeks of her nephew 
and niece ? What account w’as scui'cd upon tlie memory of cither, 
which they were desirous to etlace? I fear Madam Bernstein was 
right, and that most folks have some ugly reckonings written up on 
their consciences, whicli they were glad to he quit of. 

Had Maria known one of tlie causes of Harry’s dis<|uiet, that 
middle-aged spinster would have Irceu more umiuict still. For some 
days he luul missed a iM)ekct-l)uok. He had rcmemiH'rcil it in his 
{lossessiou on that day when he drank so much claret at the 
“White Horse,” and Guml)u carrictl him to kd. He sought for 
it in the morning, but none of his servants had seen it. He had 
iiupiired for it at the “ White Horse," but there were no tn»c«‘s of 
it. He eouhl not cry the k)ok, and could only make very cautious 
inquiries resiteeting it. He must not have it known that the kiok 
was lost. A pretty condition of mind Ijiidy Maria Ksiuoud would 
k in, if she knew that the outpourings of her heart were in the 
hands of the public! The letters conlaiiuMl all sorts of disclosures: 
a huiKired family secrets were narnitod by the artless <!orrespon(hmt: 
there was ever so much satire and abuse of persons with whom she 
and Mr. Warrington came in contact. There were ex|M)stuiatioiis 
about his attentions to other ladies. There was scorn, scandal, 
jokes, appeals, pnrtests of eternal ihlelity : the usual farrago, dear 
madam, which you may rememkr y<ju wrote to your Edward, when 
you were engaged to him, and before you krame Mis. Joms. 
Would you like those Icttera to lie read by any one else? Ho you 
rccolleet what you said about the Aliases Brown in two or three of 
those letters, and the unfavourable opinion you expresseil of Mrs. 
Thompson’s charaider? Ho you hapiten to recall the words which 
you used regarding Jones himself, whom you subsei|uently married 
(for in eonsc<|ucnce of disputes alxait the settlements your engage¬ 
ment with Edward was broken ofi) ? and would you like Mr. J. to 
sec those remarks? You know you wouldn’t. Then Ije pleased to 
withdraw that imputution which you have alrisuly (rast in your mind 
uism Lady Maria Esmond. No doubt her letters were very fisdisli, 
as most love-letters are, but it dis-s not follow tliat there was any¬ 
thing wrong in them. They arc foolish when written by young 
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folks to one another, and how much more foolish when written by 
an old man to a young lass, or by an old lass to a young lad! No 
wonder Lady Maria should not like her letters to be read. Wliy, 
the very spelling—but that didn’t matter so much in her Ladysiiip’s 
days, and ijcople are just as foolish now, though they spell better. 
No, it is not the spelling which matters so much ; it is tlie writing 
at all. I for one, and for the future, am determined never to speak 
or write my mind out regarding anything or anybody. I intend to 
say of every woman that she is chaste and handsome; of every 
man that lie is handsome, clever, and rich; of every book that it 
is delightfully interesting; of Suobmore’s manners that they arc 
gentlemanlike; of Screwby’s dinners that they are luxurious; of 
Jawkins’s conversation that it is lively and amusing; of Xantippe, 
that she has a sweet temper; of Jczclicl, that her colour is natural; 
of Bluebeard that he really was most indulgent to his wives, and 
that very likely they died of bronchitis. What! a word against 
the spotless Mcssalinal Wii.at an unfavounible view of human 
nature! What! King Ohcoiis was not a jierfect monarch ? 0 you 
railer at royalty and slanderer of all that is noble and good ! When 
this book is conclmled, I shall (duuige the jaundiced livery which 
my books have worn since I liegan to lisp in numbers, have rose- 
(toloured coats for them with c^hcrubs on the cover, and all the 
characters within shall be perfect angels. 

Meanwhile we are in a society of men and women, from whose 
shoulders no sort of wings have sprouted as yet, and who, without 
any manner of doubt, have their little failings. There is Mailani 
Bcnistein: she has fallen asleep after dinner, and eating and drink¬ 
ing too much, - those arc her Ladyship’s little failings. Mr. Harry 
Warrington has gone to play a match at billiards with Count Caram- 
boli: I BuspcHit idleness is hh failing. That is what Mr. Chaiilaiu 
Sampson remarks to L.ady Maria, as they arc talking together in 
a low tone, so as not to intm-rupt Aunt Bernstein’s doze in the 
neighbouring room. 

“A gentleman of Mr. Warrington’s means can atfonl to Ik* 
idle,” says Lady Maria. “ Why, sure you love cards and billianls 
yourself, my good Mr. Sampson 1 ” 

“ I don’t say, madam, my pnicticc is good, only my doctrine is 
sound,” says Mr. Chaplain with a sigh. “This young gentleman 
should have some employment. He should appear at Court, and 
enter the service of his country, as liefits a man of his station. He 
should settle down, and cluxise a woman of a suitable rank as his 
wife.” Samiisou looks in her Ladyship’s face ns he speaks. 

“Indeed, my cousin is wasting his time,” says Lmly Maria, 
blushing slightly. 
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“ Mr. Warrington might see his relatives of liis father’s family,” 
suggests Mr. Chaplain. 

“Suftblk country boobies drinking lx?er and hallooing after 
foxes! I don’t see anything to be gained by his fminenting tliem, 
Mr. Sami)son! ” 

“They are of an ancient family, of ■which the chief has bivii 
knight of the shire these hnudre<l years,” says the chaplain. “ I 
have hcjinl Sir Miles hath a daughter of Mr. Harry’s age- and a 
Ixiauty, too.” 

“ I know nothing, sir, almnt Sir Miles Warrington, and his 
daughters, and his beauties! ” cries Maria, in a llust(>r. 

“The Baroness stirred—no—her Ladyship is in a sweet sleep,” 
says the Chaplain, in a very soft voice. “ I fear, madam, for your 
Ladyship’s cousin, Mr. Wairington. I fear for his yo\ith ; for 
designing {lersons who may get about him; for extravagiuiees, 
follies, intrigues even into which he will be led, and into which 
everybotly will try to tempt him. His Lordshi]), my kiml patron, 
liiule me to come and wah'h over him, and 1 iim here accordingly, 
as your Ladyship kuoweth. I know the follies of young men. 
Perhaps I have pnictised them myself. I own it with a blush," 
adds Mr. Ssimpson with much uix-tioii—not, however, bringing the 
promised blush forward to corrobonite the asserted n'ls'iitanee. 

“Between ourselves, I fear Mr. Warrington is in some trouble 
now, madam,” continues the chaidain, stciulily hniking at Lady 
Maria. 

“ What, again 1 ” shrieks the holy. 

“ Hush ! Your Ladyship’s dear invalid ! ” whis)K‘rs the chaidain, 
again imintiug towards Madam Bernstein. “Do you think your 
<'ousin ha.<i any jartiality for any any member of Mr. LamlsTt’s 
family? for example. Miss LaiulH'rt?” 

“ There is nothing between him and Miss liiimlKirt,” says liady 
Maria. 

“ Your Ladyship is certsdn ? ’’ 

" Women are said to have gooil eyes in such mattcr.s, my goo«l 
Sampson,” siiys my Lady with an easy air. “ 1 thought the little 
girl seemed to be following him.” 

“ Then I am at fault once more,” the fnink chaplain ssiid. “ Mr. 
Warrington said of the young lady, that she ought to go l)ack to 
her doll, ami called her a jicrt stuck-up little hussy.” 

“Ah ! ” sighed Lady Maria, iw if relieve**! by the news. 

“ Then, madam, there must be somclssly else,” siiid the chajilain. 

“ Has he confided nothing to your Ijtulyship ? ” 

“ To me, Mr. Sami^on ? What ? Where ? How ? ” exclaims 
Maria. 
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“ Some six days ago, after we had been dining at the ‘ White 
Hoibo,* and drinking too freely, Mr. Warrington lost a pockct-luuk 
containing letters.” 

“ Letters ? ” gasps Lady Maria. 

“ And probably more money than he likes to own,” continues 
Mr. Sampson, with a gnive nod of the hea<l. “He is very 
much disturbed about tlie book. We have both made (cautious 
intiuiries about it. Wo have- Gnicious {wwora, is your Lady¬ 

ship ill!” 

Here iny Lady Maria gave three remarkably shrill sereauis, and 
tumbled off her clniir. 

“ I will sec the Pritux;. 1 have a right to see him. What’s 
this?—Where am I? -What’s tlic matter]” cries Madam Bern¬ 
stein, waking up from her sleep. Slic had been dreaming of old 
days, no doubt. The old liuly sliook in all her limbs —her face was 
very much ilusluHl. She stared almut wildly a moment, and then 
tottered forward on her tortoisesliell Ciine. “Wliat—what’s the 
matter?" she twkoil agjiin. “ Have you killed her, sir?” 

“ Some sudden <|uahu must have come over her Ladyship. Shall 
I cut her laces, niiulam ? or send for a doctor ? ’’ cries the chaplain, 
with every look of innocence and alarm. 

“ What has ]Kisscd between you, sir 1 ” asked the old lady 
licnicly. 

“1 give you my honour, madam, I have done I don’t know 
what. I but meutioned that Mr. Warrington had lust a iHMiket- 
Ijook containing letters, and my Liuly swooned, as you see.” 

Miulam Bemsteiu diwhcd water on her niece’s tiu.e. A feeble 
moan told presently that the huly was coming to h<‘rsclf. 

The Baroness looked steridy after Mr. Samp.suii, as she sent him 
away on Ills errand tor the doctor. H(‘r aunt’s grim countenance 
was of little comfort to poor Maria when she saw it on waking u)i 
fnau her swoon. 

“ What 1ms hap])encd ] ” asktid the younger lady, Imwildcred 
and gasping. 

“ Hm! You know best what Ims happened, iniulam, I suppose. 
What hath happened Isd'ore in our family I ” cried the old Biironess, 
glaring at her niiice with savage eyes. 

“Ah yes! the letters have liceii lost -ach, licber Himmcl!” 
And Maria, su she would sometimes do, when much moved, Is'gau 
to simak in the langimge of her mother. 

“ Yes! the seal has been broken, and the letters have been lost, 
"fis the ohl story of the Esmonds,'’ cried the elder bitterly. 

“ Scid broken, letters lost] Wluit do you mean, auntl” asked 
Maria faintly. 
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“ I mean that my mother was the only honest woman that over 
entered the family ! ” cried the Baroness, stamping her foot. “ And 
she was a iiarson's daughter of no family in iiartieular, or she would 
have gone wrong too. Good Heavens! is it dceivcil that we are 
all to lie-1 ” 

“ To be what, madam 1 ” cried Maria 

“ To bo what my Lady QueenslK*rry sjud we were last night. 
To be what we are! You know the wonl for it!” cried the 
indignant old woman. “I say, what has come to the whole racel 
Your father’s mother was an honest woman, Maria. ^Vhy did 1 
leave hcrl Why couldn’t you remain sol” 

“Madam!” exclaims Maria, “I declare, before Heaven, I am 

as-’’ 

“Bah! Don’t madam me! Don’t call Heaven to witness- 
thcre’s noboily by! And if you swore to your innocence till tlie 
rest of your teeth <lroppetl out of your mouth, my Latly Maria 
Esmoml, I would not believe you! ” 

“ Ah ! it w;w you told him ! ” gasped Maria. She rceogmsod 

an arrow out of her aunt’s quiver. 

“ I 8Jiw 80 UU! lolly t*ii l)ct\vocii you jiiul tlu* *M)y, siiui 1 
told him that you were as old as his mother. Yes, I did. Do you 
suppose r am going to let Henry Esmond’s Isiy tliiig himself am! his 
u'ealth away uimiii such a liiittcred old rock as youl J lie hoy shan t 
be rohlxil and cheated in our family. Not a shilling of mine shall 
any of you have if he comes to any harm amongst jon. 

“ Ah! you told him! ” cried Maria, with a sudden burst of 
rebellion. “Well, then! I’d have you to know that I don’t care 
a penny, mailam, for your paltry money! I have Mr. Harry 
Warrington’s word—yes, and his letters—and 1 know he will «lm 

rather tliaii lireak it.” , , ■ v 

“ He will die if he keeps it! ’’ (Maria shrugged her siiouhlers.) 
“ But you don’t care for that—you’ve no inore iieart-— ” 

“'riian my father’s sister, madam !” cries Maria again. Ihe 
younger woman, ordinarily submissive, had tiirinsl iqioii hei 


Iiersceiitor. 

“ Ah' Why did not I marry an honest man T said tlie olil 
lady, shaking lier head sadly. “Henry Esmond was noble and 
good, and perhaps might have made me so. But no, no Ave have 
all got the taint in us - all! Yon don’t mean to sacrifiee this Diy, 

Maria ?” , «» 

“ Madame ina tante, do you take me for a f<sd at my age t 


asks Marin. 

“Set him free! I’ll give you live thousand ismnds- in my— 
in my will, Maria. I will, on my honour! ” 
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“ When you were young, and you liked Colonel Esmond, you 
threw him aside for an earl, and the carl for a dnkc ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Eh! Bon sang ne pent mentir! I have no money, 1 have 
no friends. My father was a siiendthrift, my brother is a beggar. 
I have Mr. Warrington’s wopI, and I know, madam, he will keep 
it. And that’s what I tell your Ladyship!” cries Lady Maria 
with a wave of her hand. “ Supiwse my letters arc published to 
all the world to-morrow? Aprfes? I know they contain things I 
would as lieve not tell. Things not about m alone. Comment I 
Do you suppose there are no stories but mine in the family 1 It is 
not my letters that I am afraid of, so long as I have his, madam. 
Yes, his and his word, and I trust them both.” 

“ I will send to my merchant, and give you the money now, 
Maria,” pleaded the old lady. 

“ No, I shall have my pretty Harry, and ten times five thousand 
Ijouuds I ” cries Maria. 

“ Not till his mother’s death, madam, who is just your age! ” 

“We can afibnl to wait, aunt. At my age, as you sjiy, I am 
not so eager as young chits for a husband.” 

“But to wait my sister’s death, at least, is a drawback?” 

“ Oiler me ten thousand imunds. Madam 'lusher, and then wc 
will see! ” cries Maria. 

“I have nut so much money in the world, Maria,” said the 
old lady. 

“Then, madam, let me iiuikc what I can for myself!” says 
Mariiu 

“All, if he heanl you?” 

“Api"^? I have his word. I know he will keep it. I can 
aflurd to wait, madam,” and she Hung out of the room, just as the 
chaplain returned. It was Madam Bernstein who wanted cordials 
now. She was immensely moved and shoi’kcd by the news which 
had been thus suddenly brought to her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

WHICH SEEMS TO MEAN MISCHIEF 

T hough sUe luul clcarly had the worst of the battle dcscrilicd 
in the last chapter, the Baroness Bernstein, when she next 
met her niece, showed no rancour or anjier. “Of course, 
my Lady Maria,” she said, “ you can’t suppose that I, as Harry 
Warrington’s near relative, can be pleased at the idea of his marry¬ 
ing a woman who is as old as his mother, and hiis not a penny to 
her fortune; but if he chooses to do so silly a thing, the affair is 
none of mine; and I doubt whether I should have Wen much 
inclined to be taken au tu'rieux with reganl to that offer of five 
thousand pounds which I made in the heat of our talk. So it Wiis 
already at Castlcwoo«l that this pretty affair was arranged ? Had I 
known how far it had gone, my dear, I should have sjKired some 
needless opposition. When a j>itrher is broken, what riiiling can 
mend it?” 

“ Madam ! ” here interposed Maria. ^ 

“Panlon me--I mean nothing against your Tjiwlyshijt’s hononr 
or chanictcr, which, no doubt, arc rpiite sjife. Harry says so, and 
you say so- -what more can one ask ? ” 

“ Yon have talked to Mr. Warrington, madam ?” 

“ And he has owned that he made you a ]>romise at ('astlcwo<Hl: 
that yoti h.avc it in his writing.” 

“ Certainly I have, madam! ” sitys Lady Maria-. 

“Ah!” (the elder laily did not wince at this). “And I 
own, too, that at first I put a wrong eonstmetion nis.n the tenor 
of your letters to him. They impli<atc other memljers of the 
family-” 

“ Who have spoken most wickedly of me, and endeavoured to 
lircjudicc me in every way in my dear Mr. Warringtons eyes.Acs, 
madam, I ow’n I h.ave written against them, to justify myself.” 

“But, of course, arc pained to think that any wretch should 
get possession of stories to the disailvantage of our fainily, and 
make them public, scandal. Hence your disfiniet just now. 

“Exactly so,” said Lady Maria. “From Mr. Warrington I 
could have nothing conceale<l henceforth, and spoke freely to him. 
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But that is a very ditfcrent thing from wishing all the world to 
know the disputes of a noble family.” 

“Upon my word, Maria, I admire you, and have done you 
ii\justicc these—tlio.se twenty years, let ns say.” 

“ I am very glad, nuulam, that yon end by doing me justice at 
all,” said the niece. 

“ When I saw you last night, opening the ball with my nephew, 
can you guess what I thought of, my dear 1 ” 

“ I really have no idea what the Baroness de Bernstein thought 
of,” said Lady Maria haughtily. 

“ I remembered that you harl performed to that very tunc with 
the dancing-master at Kensington, my dear ! ” 

“ Madam, it was an infamous calumny.” 

“ By which the poor dancing-master got a cudgelling for 
nothing! ” 

“It is cruel and unkind, rnailam, to recall that calumny—and 
I shall beg to decline living any longer with any one who utters it,” 
continueil Maria, with great spirit. 

“ You wish to go home f I can fancy you won’t like Tunbridge. 
It will be very hot for you if those letters are found.” 

“ There was not a word against you in them, imulam; alsmt 
that I can make your mind easy.” 

“ So Harry said, and did yonr Ladyship justice. Well, my dear, 
we am tired of one another, and shall be lietter ajsirt for a wliilc.” 

“ That is precisely my own opinion,” siud Lmly Maria, tlropping 
a ciU’tsey. 

“Mr. Siimiison (tan escort you to (JastlewcMwl. You and yojir 
maid can take a post-chaise.” 

“ We can bike a jtoat-idiaise, and Mr. Sam])sou can escort me,” 
ecluMsI the younger lady. “ You see, madam, I act like a dutiful 
niwsj.” 

“ Do you know, my dear, I have a notion that Sampson has got 
the letters ? ” Siiid the Baroness frankly. 

“ I confess that siudi a notion has passed through my own niiml.” 

“ And you want to go home in the chaise, an<l cikix the letttjrs 
from him '( Delilah ! Well, they can l.)e no g(Ksl to me, and I trust 
you may get them. When will you go! The sooner the Isitter, 
you siiy 1 We are women of the world, Maria. We only call names 
when we ani in a isission. We don’t want each other’s comiHiny : 
anti wo piirt on good terms. Shall we go to my Liwly Yarmouth’s? 
’’I'is her night. There is nothing like a change of scene after one 
of those little nervous atbieks you have had, .and cards drive aivay 
unpleasant thoughts Ixitter than any doctor.” 

Ia<ly Maria agrce<l to go to Lady Yarmouth’s cards, and was 
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(Irt-ssed ami ready firet, awaiting lier aunt in tlic drawing-riKini. 
Mtuiam Bernstein, as she came down, reniarkc«l Maria’s door was 
left open. “ She has the letters ujion her,” tliought the old lady. 
And the jmir went off to their entertainment in their resiKctive 
olmirs, and exhibited towards each other that charming cordiality 
and respect which women can show after, and even during the 
bitterest quarrels. 

That night, on their return from the Countess’s drum, Mrs. Brett, 
Madam Bernstein’s maid, presented herself to my Lady Maria’s call, 
when that laily rang her hand-bell ui)on retiring to her room. Betty, 
Mrs. Brett was ashamed to say, was not in a lit state to come before 
my La«ly. Betty had been a-junketing and merry-making with Mr. 
Warrington’s black gentleman, with iny Ijord Bamliorough’s valet, 
and scrcral more ladies and gentlemen of that station, and the 
li<|Uor—Mrs. Brett was shocked to own it—laul jirovcd too much 
for Mrs. Bett.v. Should Mrs. Brett undress my L.ady ? My l^iidy 
s:iid she would undress without a maid, and gave Mrs. Brett leave 
to withdniw. “She has the letters in her stays,’' thought Madam 
Bernstein. They had bidden cjich other an aniicatih^ g»)od night on 
the stsiirs. 

Mrs. Betty had a scolding the next morning, when she came to 
wait on her mistress, from tlie closi-t ad,ioiniiig Lady Maria’s ajiart- 
nient in which Betty lay. Hhc owned, witli <-onlrition, her ])artiality 
for rum-]mnch, which Mr. Gumbo hatl the knack of brewing most 
delicate. She took her scolding with meekness, and, having per¬ 
formed her usual duties almut her lady’s person, retired. 

Now Betty was one of tin? fastlcAVood girls who had been so 
fascinated by Gumls), and was a very giKxl-looking blue eyed lass, 
upon whom Mr. (^ise, Madame Bernstein’s contidcntial man, had 
also (last the eyes of affeedion. Heiu-e, between Messis. Giimls) and 
t-'ase there had been jeMousies and even (|uarrels ; which had caused 
GiuiiIm), who was of a ]ieacefid disposition, to Ite rather shy of the 
Ikmmess’s gentlemen, the chief of whom vowisl he wmdd break the 
bones, or have the life of Gumbo, if he |x-rsisted in his attentions to 
Mrs. Betty. 

But on the night of the nim-i>uneh, though Mr. Case found 
Giinilx) and Mrs. Betty whis|)ering in the doonvay, in the cool breeze, 
and Gumbo would have turned pale with fe:ir harl he Iksii able sfi to 
do, no one couhl be more gracious than Mr. fiase. It was he who 
projKJscd the bowl of punch, which wfw bniwed and dnmk in Mrs. 
Betty’s room, and which Gumbo concochsl with exquisite skill. He 
comjilimcnted Gumbo on his music. Though a sober m:m ordinarily, 

' la' insisted iqton more iuid more drinking, until i»oor Mrs. Betty was 
rciliii'cd to tlie state whi<*h occasioned her lady’s just censure. 
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Ab for Mr. Case himself, who lay out of the house, he was so 
01 with the punch, that he kept his l^d the whole of the next day, 
and did not get strength to make his appearance, and wait on his 
ladies, until suppcr-tiine; when his mistress good-nature<ily rebuked 
him, saying that it was not often he sinned in that way. 

“Why, Case, I could have made oiith it was you I saw on 
horsclmek this morning galloping on the lioudon rood,” said Mr. 
Warrington, who was supping with his relatives. 

“ Me! law bless you, sir! I was a-bed, and I thought my head 
would come off with the aching. I ate a bit at six o’clock, and 
drunk a deal of small beer, and I am almost my own man ag.un 
now. But that Gumbo, saving your honour’s presence, I won’t taste 
none of his punch again.” And the honest major-domo went on with 
his duties among the bottles and glosses. 

As they sat after their incid, Miulam Bernstein was friendly 
enough. She preserilied strong fortifying drinks for Msuia, against 
the rccuiTcnce of her fainting fits. The laily had such attacks not 
unfre(|ucntly. She urged licr to ronsult her London physician, and 
to send up an iiccoiint of her (sase by Harry. By Harry? asked the 
liuly. Yes. Harry was going for two days on an errand for his 
aunt to London. “ I do not care to tell you, my dear, thsit it is on 
business which will do him good. I wish Mr. Draper to put him 
into my will, and ns I am going travelling uxk>u a round of visits 
when you and I part, I think, for security, I shall ask Mr. Warring¬ 
ton to tiikc my trinket-box in his post-cluiisc to London with him, 
for there have been robberies of late, and I have no fancy for being 
stopped by highwaymen.” 

Maria looked blank at the notion of the young gentleman’s 
dcixirturc, but hoped that she might h.'ive his escort back to Castle- 
wood, whither her elder brother had now returned. “ Nay,” says 
his aunt, “ the lad hath been tied to our apron-strings lung enough. 
A day in London will do him no harm. He can imrforra my errand 
for me and l)e lamk with you by Saturday.” 

“ I would offer to acconip.any Mr. Warrington, but I preach on 
Friday before her lisidyshii*,” says Mr. Sampson. He was anxious 
that my Liuly Yarmouth sliould jmlge of his powers as a preacher: 
and M:ulam Bernstein hml exerted her influence with the King’.s 
favourite to induce her to hear the chn])luin. 

Harry relished the notion of a rattling journey to London and a 
day or two of sport there. He }>romiscd that his pistols were good, 
and that he would hand the diamonds over in safety to the banker’s 
strong room. Would he occupy his .aunt’s London house? No, 
that would lie a dreary hnlging with only a housemaid ami a grfiom 
in charge of it. Ho would go to the “ Star and Garter ” in Pall 
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Mall, or to an inn in Covciit Oanlen. “ Ah ! I have dften Uilkwl 
over that journey,” said Harry, his cuuntcnancc saddening. 

“And with whom, sirl” askcil Latly Maria. 

“ With one who proinise<l to make it with me,” said the youii*; 
man, thinking, as he always did, with an extreme tenderness of the 
hwt brother. 

“ He hits more heart, niy good Maria, than some of us! ” s:vy8 
Harry’s aunt, witnessing his emotion. Uneoutrnllable gusts of grief 
would, not unfre«|ueutly, still irass over our young man. 'I'lie part¬ 
ing from his brother; the seenes and eireumstanees of lleorge's lall 
last year; the recollection of his words, or of some excursion at home 
which they had planned together, would recur to him and over¬ 
come him. “I doubt, imulum,” whispered the chaplain demurely, 
to Madam lk:rii3tcin, after one of these biu-sts of sorrow, “ wln.-ther 
some folks in England would sulfer (piite so much at tin; ileath of 
their elder brother.” 

Hut, of course, this sorrow was not to Ih; ]>er]ictual; and we 
can fancy Mr. Warringtou setting out on his London joiirney eagerly 
enough, and very gay and ha])py, if it must lie owned, to lie rid of 
his elderly attachment. Yes. There, was no In-lp for it. At 
OastlewoiMl, on one unlucky evening, he had made an oiler of his 
heart and himself to his mature cousin, and she had ac<'e]ited the 
fiNilish latl’s oiler. Hut the marriage now was out of the <iuestion. 
lie must consult his mother. She was the mistress for life of the 
Virginian ]tro|ierty. Of course, she would refuse her consent to sucli 
a tiiiion. The thought of it wiis dcferrisl to a late jicriiHl. Mean¬ 
while, it hung like a w’eight round the young niiin’s neck, and causial 
him no small remorse and disi|uiet. 

No w’onder that his spirits rose more giiiiy tis he came near 
Ismdon, and that he looked with ticlight from his isistcliaise 
windows upon the city as he advanccil towanls it. No highway¬ 
man sto]i]K^d our traveller on Hlackheatb. Yonder are the gleam¬ 
ing domes of (trcenwich, canopied with woods. There is the famous 
Thames with its countless sbijiping ; there actually is the. Tower of 
London. “ Look, Gumlxi! There is the Tower ! ” “ Yes, master,” 
says (Jumbo, who hits never heard of the Tower; Imt Harry has, 
and reme.mlH'rs how he has read alsnit it in Howell’s “Medulla,” 
and how he and his brotluT used to ]ilay at the Tower, and he 
thinks with delight now, how he is actually going to s«-e the armour 
and the jewels and the, lions. They pass through Southwark ami 
over that famous Lomlon Hridgrj which Wiis all covered with houses 
like a street two yesirs ago. Now there is only a single gat<! left, ami 
that is coming «lown. Then the chaise rolls throiigii the city ; and, 

“ Look, Qumlio, that is Saint Paul’s I ” “ Yes, master : Saint . 

10 ,j 
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Paul’s,” says Gumbo obsetjuiously, but little struck by the beauties of 
the architecture. And so by the well-known course we reach the 
Temple, and Gumbo and his master look up with awe at the rebel 
heads on Temple Bar. 

The chaise drives to Mr. Draimr’s chambers in Middle Temple 
Lane, where Harry handed the precious box over to Mr. Draper, 
and a letter from his aunt, which the gentleman read with some 
interest, seemingly, and carefully put away. lie then consigned 
the trinket-box to his strong closet, went ibtu the adjoining room, 
taking his clerk with him, and then was at Mr. Warrington’s 
service to take him to an hotel. An hotel in Covent Garden Wiis 
fixctl upon as the liest phice for his residence. “1 shall have to 
keep you for two or three days, Mr. Warrington,” the lawyer said. 
“ I don’t think the papers which the Baroness wants can be ready 
until then. Meanwhile I am at your service to see the town. I 
live out of it, myself, and have a little box at Camberwell, where 1 
shall be proud to have the honour of entertaining Mr. Warring 
ton ; but a young man, I suppose, will like his inn and liis liberty 
best, sir?” 

Harry said yes, he thought the inn would be best; and the 
fiost chaise, and a clerk of Mr. Dra|)er’s inside, was dcsiiatched to 
the •' Bedford,” whither the two gentlemen agreed to walk on foot. 

Mr. Draper and Mr. Warrington sat ainl talked for a while. 
The Drapers, father and son, liatl lieen lawyers time out of mind to 
the Esmond family, and the attorney related to the young gentleman 
numerous stories regarding his anei^tors of Castlcwcxxl. Of tlie 
])resent Earl Mr. Draper was no longer the agent: his father and his 
Ijonlship h.od luul dificrciices, and his Lordship’s business had Ikkiii 
taken elsewhere; but the Baroness was still their honoured rdieiit, 
and very happy imiced was Mr. Drai>er to think that her Ladyship 
was so well disposeil towards her nephew. 

As they were taking their hats to go out, a young clerk of the 
house stop]KHl his prineijiid in the isissage, and said : “ If you 
please, sir, them papers of the Baroness was given to her Ladyship’s 
man, Mr. Case, two days ago.” 

“Just please to mind your own business, Mr. Brown,” said the 
lawyer rather sluirply. “ This way, Mr. Warrington. Our Temple 
stairs arc rather dark. Allow me to show you the way.” 

Harry saw Mr. Draiier darting a Parthian look of anger at Mr. 
Brown. “ So it tea* Case I saw on the London roiul two days ago,” 
ho thought. “ What business brought the old fox to London! ” 
Wherewith, not choosing to be inquisitive about other folks’ affiiirs, 
he dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Whither should they go first ? First, Harry was for going to see 
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the i)liwc where his graiidtiither and Loiil Castlcwoml had fought a 
duel fifty-six years ago, in Leicester Field. Mr. DraiKT knew the 
place well, and all about the story. They might hike Cuveiit 
Garden on their way to Leicester Field, and see that Mr. Warrington 
was comfortably lodged. “ And order dinner,” sitys Mr. Warringtou. 
No, Mr. Draiier coidd not constmt to that. Mr. Warrington must 
lie so obliging as to honour him on that day. In fact, he had made 
so Iwld as to order a collation from the “CiM-k.” Mr. Warringbni 
could nut deedine an invitation so pressing, and walked away gaily 
with his friend, passing under that arch wherc the heads were, and 
taking off his hat to them, much to the lawytT’s iistonishment. 

“They were gentlemen who died for their King, sir. My dear 
brother George and I always said we would Sidutc ’em when we 
saw ’em,” Mr. Warrington Siiid. 

“ You’ll have a mob at your heels if you do, sir,” sjiid the 
.'darmed lawyer. 

“ Confound the mob, sir! ” said Mr. Harry loftily, but tlie 
IiiLssers-by, thinking about their own atifairs, did not take any notice 
of Mr. Warrington’s conduct; anti he Avalkcd up the thronging 
•Stnmd, gazing with delight uiKin all he stiw', remembering, I <l:irc- 
Kiy, fur iUI his life after, the sights and imiiressions there presiaited 
to liim, but maintaining a discreet reserve; for he did not care to 
let the lawyer know how much he wjis movtal, or the public iswceivc 
that he w.-is a stranger. He did not hear much of Ins coniimnion’s 
talk, though the latter chattered »‘«“.iselesKly on the way. Nor was 
Mr. Draiicr displc!iK(>d by the young Virginian’s silent and haughty 
demeanour. A hundred years ago a gcntlcinaii was a gentleman, 
anil his attoniey his very humble servant. 

The chamberlain at the “Bedford” showed Mr. Warrington to 
ins rooms, bowing before him with delightful oliscipiiuusncss, for 
tiiimlK) had already trumpctcil his master’s greatness, and Mr. 
Itnijier’s clerk announcol that the new comer was a “ liigh fellar.” 
Then, the rooms surveyed, the two gentlemen went to Tjoiersfer 
Field, Mr Gumlio strutting Isdiind his master: and, h.aving liHikdl 
at the si-enc of his grandsirc’s wound, and jssir Lord (Jastlewoml’s 
tragedy, they returned to the 'rcmple to Mr. Draper’s eh.ambe.rs. 

Who was that slmbby-looking big man Mr. Warrington Isiwed 
to as they went out after dinner for a walk in the ganlens ? 'I'liat 
Wiis Mr. Johnson, an author, whom hi: had met at 'runbridgi! 
Wells. “ Take the advice of a man of the world, sir,” says M r. 
DrajMjr, eyeing the shabby man of letters very superciliously; “the 
less you have to do with that kind of jK'rson, the lictter. ’riic 
business we have into our office alsmt them literary men is not very 
pleasant, I can tell you.” “ Indeed ! ” says Mr. Warrington, lie 
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did not like his new friend the more as the latter grew more 
familiar. The theatres were shut. Should they go to S.'tdler’s 
Wells] or Marybonc Gardens] or Ranelagh] or how] “Not 
Ranelagh,” says Mr. Diaper, “ beeause there’s none of the nobility 
in town; ’’ but, seeing in the newspaper that at the entertainment 
at Sadler’s Wells, Islington, there would be the most singular kind 
of diversion on eight hand-bells by Mr. Franklyn, as well as the 
surprising perfonnanccs of Signora Cattarina, Harry wisely deter¬ 
mined that he would go to Marybone Gardens, where they hail a 
concert of music, a choice of tea, coffee, and all sorts of wines, and 
tho benefit of Mr. Dra|ier’s ceaseless conversation. The lawyer’s 
obsequiousness only ended at Harry’s liedroom door, where, with 
liaughty grandenr, the young gentleman bade his talkative host 
gowl-night. 

The next morning, Mr. Warrington, arrayed in his brocade bed¬ 
gown, took Ins breakfast, read the newspaiier, and enjoyed his case 
in his inn. He read in the paper news from his own country. And 
when ho saw the words, Williamsburg, Virginia, June 7th, his eyes 
grew dim somehow. He luul just had letters by that jiackct of 
June 7th; but his mother did not tell how—“ A great number of 
tho jirincipal gentry of the colony have associated themselves under 
tho command of the Honourable Peyton Randolph, Es<iuirc, to 
march to the relief of their distressed fellow-subjects, and revenge 
tho cruelties of the French and their barlmrous allies, 'riicy am 
in a uniform: viz., a plain blue frock, nanquin or brown waishMsds 
and breeches, and plain hats. They arc armed eacli with a light 
firelock, a brsvee of pistols, and a cutting swonl.” 

“ Ah, why ain’t we there, Guniljo ] ” cried out Harry. 

“ Why ain’t we dar ] ” sliouted GiiinlM). 

“Why am I here, dangling at women’s trains]” continued the 
Virginian. 

“Tliink dangling at women’s trains very ideasant, Miistcr 
Harry!” says the materialistic Gumbo, who was also very little 
atfcctcd by some further home news wliich his master roiul; viz., 
that The L(n<el>j Sally, Virginia ship, luul been taken in sight of 
lM)rt by a Freneli privateer. 

And now, rciuling that the finest marc in Englaiul, and a pair 
of very genteel bay geldings, were to Ikj sold at the “ Bull ” inn, 
the lower cud of Hatton Ganleu, Harry detenuined to go and l«K)k 
at the animals, and inquired his way to the place. He then an*l 
there bought the genteel hay giddings, and luiid for them with ciisy 
generosity. He never said what he did on that day, Iring shy of 
a]>i)caring like a stranger; but it is believed that he took a coach 
and went to Westminster Abbey, from which he bade tho coach- 
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man ilrivc him to the Tower, then to Mrs. Salmon’s Waxwork, then 
to Hytle Park and Kensington Palace; then he had given orders 
to go to the Royal Exchange; but-, catching a glimpse of Coveiit 
Garden, on his way to tlie Exchange, he bade Jehu take him to his 
inn, and cut short his enumeration of places to which he had Iwen, 
by flinging the fellow a guinea. 

Mr. Draiinr had called in his alrsenee, and sjiid he would come 
agiun; but Mr. Warrington, having tlined sumptuously by himmdf, 
went off nimbly to Marybone Gardens agiun, in the siime ludrle 
company. 

As he issued forth the next day, the Isdls of St. Paul’s, (lovenf 
Garden, were ringing for morning jirayers, and reminded him that 
frienil Sampson was going to preach his sermon. Harry smiled. 
He had begun to have a shrewd and just opiidon of the value of 
Mr. Sampson’s sermons. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

IN WHICH VARIOUS MATCHES ARE FOUGHT 

R eading in tUo London Advertiser, which was served to his 
worship with his breakfast, an invitation to all lovers of 
manly British si^ort to come and witness a trial of skill 
between the great cham])iona Sutton and Figg, Mr. Warrington 
determined u|)on attending these {rerformances, and accordingly ])ro- 
cecdc<l to the Woo<len House, in Marylwne Fields, driving thither 
the pair of horses which he had purchasctl on the previous day. 
The young charioteer did not know the rojul very well, and veered 
and baekecl very much more than Wiis needfid ui)on his journey from 
Covent Garden, losing himself in the green lanes behind Mr. Whit¬ 
field’s round Tal)ernacle of Tottenham Road, and the fields in tin; 
midst of whie.h Middlesex IIosi)ital stood. He reached his desti 
nation at length, however, and found no small compsiny assembled 
to witness the valorous achievements of the two champions. 

A crowd of Tjondon bhickguards was gathered round the doors 
of this temple of British valour; together with the horses and 
dpiipagcs of a few persons of fashion, who came, like Mr. Warring¬ 
ton, to patronise the sport. A variety of lieggars and cripples 
hustled n)und the young gentleman, and whiiuxl to him for <!harity. 
Shm'bliutk boys tnmblecl over eiu;h other fur the privilege of hhicking 
his honour’s l»oot8; noscgiiy women .and flying fruiterers plied Mr. 
Gumlm with their wares; piemen, pads, tramps, strollers of every 
variety, hung nnind the Kattle-gruund. A Hag w’as flying U|K)n the 
building: and, on to the stage in front, accom|>.anic<l by a drummer 
and a horn-blower, a imanagcr repeatedly issued to announec to the 
crowd that the noble English sports were just almut to begin. 

Mr. Warrington iniiil his money, and wiis .accommodated with a 
seat in a g.illery commanding a iM;rfe<rt view of the platform whereon 
the sports were |)crfomied; Mr. Gumbo took his scat in the amphi- 
theatn* Iwlow; or, when tired, issued forth into the outer world to 
drink a pot of l)ecr, or play a game at cards with his brother laccpicys, 
and the gtmtiemen’s eoiichmcn on the boxes of the uirriagcs waiting 
without. Liieipieys, liveries, fiM>tmen—the old society Wiis cncum- 
lK*rc<l with a {trodigious ipiantity <tf these. Gentle men or women 
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could Bciurce move without one, sometimes two or three, vassals in 
attendance. Every theatre had its fontinan’s fpillcry: an army of 
the liveried race hustled around every ehapcl-door; they swarmed 
in ante-rooms: they sprawled in halls and on landings: they guzzled, 
devoured, debauche*!, cheatetl, played cards, bulliwl visitors for 
vails;—that noble old race of footmen is well-nigh gone. A few 
thousand of them may still be left among us. Grand, tall, Iwauti- 
ful, melancholy, we still behold them on levdc tlays, with their nose¬ 
gays and their buckles, their plush and their imwdcr. So have I 
seen in America specimens, nay camps anil villages, of Red Indians. 
But the race is doomed. The fatal decree has gone forth, and 
Uncas with his tomahawk and eagle’s plume, and Jeaines with 
his cocked hat and long cane, arc iwssing out of the world where 
they once walked in glory. 

Before the principal comlwtants made their apiiennmce, minor 
warriors and exercises were exhibited. A boxing niati'h cajno off, 
but neither of the men were very game or severely imnishcd, so 
that Mr. Warrington and the rest of the spectators had but little 
pleasure out of that encounter. Then ensued some cudgcl-itlaying; 
but the heads broken were of so little note, and the wounds given 
so trilling and unssitisfnctory, that no wonder the company began 
to hiss, grumble, and show other signs of discontent. “ The masters, 
the masters! ” shouted the people, whereupon those famous champions 
at length thought fit to apjiear. 

The first who walked up the stejis to the stage was the intrepid 
Sutton, sword in band, who stilutcd the company with his warlike 
weapon, making an especial bow ami sidutc to a private box or 
gallery in which sat a stout gentleman, who was seemingly a j)Ciw>n 
of importance. Sutton w’as sjjecdily followed by the famous higg, 
to whom the stout gentleman waved a hand of apjirolsition. Both 
men were in their shirts, their hcails were shaven clean, but Inire 
the cracks and scars of many former glorious battles. On his burly 
sword-arm, each intre])id cbaminon wore an “ armiger,” or riblion of 
his colour. And now the gladiators shook hands, and, as a eontein- 
Itorary poet says: “ The word it was billsie.” * 

At the commencement of the condtat the great Figg dealt a 
blow so tremendous at his opponent, that had it encountered the 
other’s head, that comely noddle would have been shorn off as clean 
as the carving-knife chops the carrot. But Sutton rcccivwl his 
adversary’s blaile on his own sword, whilst Kigg’s blow was delivered 
so mightily that the weapon brake in his hands, leas constant than 
the heart of him who wieldeil it. Other swords were now delivensl 

* Tho antiqii.*trian raider knows the pleasant poem in the Hi'ith voliiino o( 
fiodaley's Collection, in which the alsjvo cond>at ia iloscriljod. 
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to the warriors. The first blocsl drawn sixiutcd from the panting 
side of Figg amidst a yell of delight from Sutton’s supporters; but 
the veteran appealing to his audience, and especially, as it seemed, 
to the stout individual in the private gallery, showed that his sword 
broken in the previous encounter had caused the wound. 

Whilst the parley occasioned by this incident was going on, 
Mr. Warrington saw a gentleman in a riding-frock and plain scratch- 
wig enter the box devoted to the stout personage, and recognised 
with pleiisure his Tunbridge Wells friend, my Lonl of March and 
Ruglcn. Lord March, who was by no means prodigal of politeness, 
seemed to show singular deference to the stout gentleman, iin(l 
Harry remarked how his Tjordship received, with a profound bow, 
some l)ank bills which the other took out from a pocket-book and 
handed to him. Whilst thus engaged, Ijord March spied out our 
Virginian, and, his interview with the stout personage finished, my 
Lord came over to Harry’s gallery and warmly greeted his young 
friend. They sat and Iwheld the comliat waging with various 
success, but with immense skill and valour on both sides. After 
the warriors Inwl sufficiently fought with swonls, they fell to with 
the quarterstaif, and the result of this long and delightful battle 
was, that victory remained with her ancient chaminon Figg. 

Whilst the warriors were at battle, a thunderstorm had broken 
over the building, .and Mr. Warrington gladly enough accepted a 
scat iu my ls)rd March’s ch.ariot, leaving his own phaeton to lx; 
driven home by his groom. H.arry was in great «lelect.ation with 
the noble sight he had witnessed ■ he pronounced this indeed to 
be something like sport, and of the Irnst he hml seen since his 
arrival in Plngland: and, as usual, associating any pleasure which 
ho onjoyccl with the desire that the dear companion of his boy¬ 
hood should share the amusement in common with him, he lx;gan 

by sighing out, “I wish-” then he stopped. “No, I don’t,” 

aays he. 

“ Wh.at <lo you wish, and what don’t you wish 1 ” asked Lord 
March. 

“ I wiw thinking, my Lord, of my elder brother, and wishcrl lie 
had been with me. We had promised to have our sport together, 
at home, you sec; and m.any’s the time w’c talked of it. But he 
wouldn’t have liked this nmgh sort of sjmrt, and didn’t care for 
fighting, though he was the hnwest lad .alive.” 

“ Oh ! he w.aa the bravest hul .alive, Wiis he 1 ” asks my Lord, 
lolling on his laishion, .and eyeing his Virginian friend with some 
curiosity. 

“You should have seen him in a quarrel with a verj’gallant 
officer, our friend—an .alMurd affair, but it wars hard to keep George 
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ofl‘ liiin. I never saw a fellow so cool, nor more savage and deter- 
iiiiiieil, God help me! Ah ! I wish for the honour of the country, 
you know, that he could liave come here insteml of me, and shown 
you a real Vii^nian gentleman.” 

“ Nay, sir, you’ll do very well. What is this I hear of Ijady 
Yarmouth taking you into favour]” said tlie amused nobleman. 

“ I will do as well as another. I can ritic, ami, I think, I can 
shoot letter than George; but then my brotlicr had the lica<l, sir, 
the hciid!” says Harry, tapping his own honest skull. “Why, I 
give you my wonl, my Lord, that he had rcaul almost every book 
that was ever written; eouhl play Ixith on the fiddle ami hariwi- 
chonl, (amid compose poi-try and sermons most (degaut. What 
can I do] I am only good to ride and play at canis, ami drink 
Burgundy.” And the jicnitent hung down his lu-ad. “ But then 
I can do as well as most fellows, you see. In fact, my Isml, I’ll 
kick myself,” he resumed, to the other’s great amusement. 

Lord March relished the young man’s woVeetc, as the jaded 
voluptuary still to the end always can relish the juicy whoh'some 
mutton-(‘hop. “By Gad, Mr. Warrington,” says he, “you ought to 
In? taken to Exeter Change, ami put in a show.” 

“ And for why ] ” 

“A gentleman from Virginia who has lost his eldiT bmther and 
absolutely regrets him. The breed ain’t known in this country. 
(•'l»on my honour and conscience, I Ix'licve that you would like to 
have him Rack again.” 

“ Believe! ” cries the Virginian, growing red in the face. 

“That is, you believe you lielieve you wmild like him Kick 
aiaiiii. But (Ic|mnd on it you wouldn’t. "I’is not in human nature, 
sir; not as I rciul it, .at li'ast. IL'rc are some line lioirwH we are 
coming to. That at the comer is Sir liichard Littleton’s, that 
great one was my Lonl Biugley’s. ’Tis a jiity they do nothing 
Ix ttcr with this great empty sjiacc of Cavendish S<juare than feme 
it with these unsightly boanls. By George! I don’t know’where 
th(' town’s running. There’s Montagu House made into a (ton- 
founded Don Saltero’s museum, with liooks and stiiticd birds and 
rliiiioceroscs. 'riicy have actually run a cursitd cut ■ New Road 
they call it—at the Irack of Bitdford House G.ardcns, and sisuled 
the Duke’s cximfort, though I guess they will console him in the 
pfxtket. I don’t know where the town w’ill stop. Shall w’o go 
down Tyburn Road and the Park, or through Swallow Street, and 
into the habitable quarter of the town ] Wc can dine at Pall Mall, 
or, if you like, W'ith you; and wc can sjiend the evening as yon 
like—with the Queen of Spades, or-” 

“With the Queen of SikkIcs, if your Ijordship pleases,” says 
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Mr. Warrington, blushing. So the equipage drove to his hotel in 
Covent Garden, where the landlorrl came forward with his usual 
obsequiousness, and recognising my Lonl of March and Ruglen, 
bowed his wig on to ray Lonl’s shoes in his humble welcomes to his 
Lordship. A rich young English peer in the reign of George the 
Second; a wealthy patrician in the reign of Augustus: which would 
you rather have been 1 There is a question for any young gentle¬ 
men’s debating-clubs of the present day. 

The best English dinner which could be produced, of course, 
was at the service of the young Virginian and his noble friend. 
After dinner came wine in plenty, and of quality good enough even 
for the Epicurean Earl. Over the wine there was talk of going to 
see the fireworks at Vauxhall, or else of cards. Harry, who had 
never seen a firework beyond an exhibition of a doxen squibs at 
Willhamsburg on the fifth of November (which he thought a 
sublime dispUy), would have liked the Vauxhall, but yicldcil to his 
guest’s preference for piciiuct; and they were very soon ahsorln'd 
in that game. 

Harry licgan by winning as usual; but, in the coui-sc of a half- 
hour, the luck turned and favoured my Lord March, who was at 
first very surly, when Mr. Draper, Mr. Warrington’s man of business, 
came bowing into the room, where he accepted Harry’s invitation to 
sit and drink. Mr. Warrington always asked everybody to sit and 
drink, and Ysvrtiikc of his best. Had he a crust, he would divide 
it; htul he a haunch, he would share it; had he a jug of water, he 
would drink about with a kindly spirit; had he a bottle of Burgundy, 
it was gtiily drunk with a thirsty friend. And don’t fivney the 
virtue is common. You reml of it in Ixmks, my dear air, and 
fancy that yoii have it yourself Ijccausc you give six dinners of 
twenty people ami pay your acquaintance all roun(l: but the welcome, 
the friendly spirit, the kindly heart 1 Believe me, these arc rare 
qmvliticB in our selfish world. We may bring them with us from 
the country when we are young, but they mostly wither after 
transplantation, and <lr<s)|) and iwrish in the stifling London air. 

Draimr did not care for wine very much, but it delighted the 
lawyer to bo in the comixiny of a great man. He protested that 
he liked nothing better than to sec picspiet played by two consum 
mate players and men of fiishion; and, biking a scat, undismayed 
by the sidelong scowls of his Ijordship, survcyeil the game lietwccn 
tho gentlemen. Harry wiis not near a mutch for the expcricncerl 
player of the London Clubs. To-night, too. Lord March hchi 
better cards to aid his skill. 

What their stakra were was no busine.ss of Mr. DrajHir’s. The 
gentlemen said they would play for shillings, .and afterwards countfsl 
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iij) their gains and losses, with scarce any tulkiii);, and that in an 
imdcrtonc. A bow on both sides, a iwrfcctly grave and polite 
Diiuincr on the part of each, and the game went on. 

But it was destined to a second iutcrniption, which brought 
an execration from Lord March’s lips. First was hcnnl a 8<!ulHing 
without—then a whispering—then an outcry as of a woman in tears, 
ami then, finally, a female rushed into the nxun, and prmlncctl that 
rx))losion of naughty language from Lord M.arch. 

“ I wish your women would hike some other time for coming, 
l■onfound ’em ! ” says my Lord, laying his cants down in a pet. 

“What, Mrs. Betty!” cried Harry.' 

Indeed it was no other than Mrs. Betty, Lady Maria’s maid; 
ami Gumbo stood behind her, his fine eonntcnnncc Ik-sIoIiImm-ihI with 
teal's. 

“What has happened?” asks Mr. Warrington, in no little 
perturliation of spirit “ The Baroness is well ? ” 

“ Help! help! sir, your honour! ” ejaculates Mrs. Ik'tty, and 
proceeds to fall on her knees. 

“ Help whom 1 ” 

A howl ensues from Gumlm. 

“Gumbo, you scoundrel! has anything hapiicncd between Mrs. 
Betty and you?” asks the bhu'k’s master. 

Mr. Gumbo steps Ixu^k with great dignity, laying his hand on 
liis heart, and saying, “ No, sir; nothing hab happened ’twix’ this 
lady and me.” 

“ It’s my mistress, sir,” cries Betty. “ Help! Iiclp! here’s the 
letter she have wrote, sir ! They have gone and look her, sir! ” 

“ Is it only that old Molly Esmond ! .Slie’s known to Is; over 
head and heels in debt! Dry your eyes in the next mom. Mi's. 
Is'tly, and let me and Mr. Warrington go on witJi onr game,” says 
my Isml, taking up bis cards. 

“Help! help her!” cries Betty again. “<lh, Mr. Harry I you 
won't be a-going on with your canls, when my fjady calls out to 
you to come and help her! Your honour nsmi to mime ipiiek 
enough when my Lady used to send me to fetch you at < tastlewiKslI” 

“ Confound you! can’t yon hold your tongin? ? ” says my Ijord, 
with more choice words and miths. 

But Betty would not cisise wei^iiing, and it was decreed that 
I-oril March was to cease winning for tliat night. Mr. Wan'ington 
owe from his scat, and made for the Isdl, saying: -. 

“ My dear loni, the game must lie over fiir to-night. My relative 
Writes to me in great distress, and I am Ixmnd to go to her.” 

“ Curse her I Why couldn’t she wait till to-morrow ? ” cries 
siy Lord testily 
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Mr. Warrington ordered a post-chaise instantly. His own 
horses would take him to Bromley. 

“ Bet you, you don’t do it within the hour! bet you, you don't 
do it witliin five quarters of an hour! bet you four to one—or I’ll 
take your bet, which you please—that you’re not robbed on 
Blackhcath! Bet you, you are not at Tunbridge Wells before 
midnight! ” cries Lord March. 

“ Done! ” says Mr. Warrington. And my Lord carefully notes 
down the terms of the three wagers in his pockct-lwok. 

Lady Maria’s letter ran as follows:— 

“ My i>far Cousin, —I am fell into a w'*' I perceive the 
machinations of viUinns. I am a jrrisner. toty will tell you nil. 
Ah, my Henrico! come to the resQ of your Molly.’’ 

In hidf-an-hour after the receipt of this missive, Mr. Warrington 
was in his post-chaise and galloiniig over Westminster Bridge on 
the iwul to succour his kinswoman. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

SAMPSON AND THE PIULISTINES 

M y happy chaiicc in early life led lue to Ihh'oiuc iutiiiiatu with 
a respectable person who w:m born in a certain island, which 
is pronounced to be the iirst gem of the (H!cun by, no doubt, 
iaipartial judges of umritimc Jewellery. The stories which that 
person iniinirtcMl to me regarding his relatives who inhabited the 
;.:eui alxive mentioned, were such iis used to make my young hltMid 
i iirdle with horror to think there should be so much M'i<-kcdnesH in 
llie world. Every crime which you can think of; the entire Ten 
('oaiinandmcnts broken in a geiicnd sniiish: such rogueri«‘s and 
knaveries as no story-teller eould invent; such mimlcrs and roblicries 
as Thurtcll or Turpin scarce eve perix'tratcd; - -were by my infor- 
iiiaat accurately remembered, ami freely related, resiK'cling his 
nearest kindred to any one who chose to hear him. It was a wonder 
Iniw any of the family still lived out of tlu; hulks. “ Me brotlmr 
Tim had brought his fawther’s gree hairawith sorrow to the greeve; 
me brother Mick had roblx'd thc]iar’sii church reiniytedly: me sisthcT 
.Vnnamaroia hud jilted the Captain and ran off w'ith the Ensign, 
tinged her grandmother’s will, and stole the sjwions, which Larry 
till! knife-boy was hanged for.” The family of Atrens was as 
nothing compared to the race of O’What-d’ye-call-’em, from which 
my friend siirang ; but no iwwer on earth woidd, of course, induce 
me to name the country whence he came. 

How grciit then used to be iny naif astmiishincnt to find these 
mnrdci'ers, rogues, parricides, habitual forgers of bills of exchange, 
ami so forth, every now and then writing to each other as “my 
di'iin'st brother,” “my dearest sister,” ami for montlm at a time 
living on the most amicable terras! With hands reeking with the 
I'lood of his murdered parents, Tim would mix a siTccching tuudder, 
and give Maria a glass from it. With lijis bhwk with the ]icrjtiricB 
ho had sworn in Court respecting his grandmother’s alwtractixl 
testament, or the miinler of his poor brother Thady’s helpless oridians, 
Mick would kiss his sister Julia’s Imnny cheek, ami they would 
have a jolly night, and cry as they talkcrl almut old times, and the 
dear old Castle What-d’ye<‘all-’cm, where they were bom, and the 
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fighting Onetyoneth being quarthered tiicre, and the Major propos¬ 
ing for Cyaroloinc, and the tomb of their scented mother (who ha<l 
ehayted them out of the propertee), Heaven bless her soul! They 
used to weep and kiss so profusely at meeting and parting that it 
was touching to behold them. At the sight of their embraces one 
forgot those painful little stories, and those repeated previous 
assurances that, did they tell all, they could hang each other all 
round. 

What can there bo finer than forgiveness 1 What more rational 
than, after calling a man by every bad name under the sun, to 
apologise, regret hasty expressions, and so forth, withdraw the 
decanter (say) which you have flung at your enemy’s head, and be 
friends as before! Some folks possess this admirable, this angel- 
like gift of forgiveness. It wiis beautiful, for instance, to see our two 
ladies at Tunbridge Wells forgiving one another, smiling, joking, 
fondling almost, in spite of the hanl words of yesterday—yes, and 
forgetting bygones, though they couldn’t help rememtering them 
iwrfectly well. I wonder, can you and I do as much! Let us 
strive, my friend, to aoiuirc this pla(»iblc, Christian spirit. My 
belief is that you may lesirn to forgive bad language employed to 
you; but, tlicn, you must have a deal of practice, and be accustomed 
to hear and use it. You embrace after a quarrel and mutual Ixul 
language. Heaven bless us! Bad words arc nothing when one is 
accustomed to them, and scarce need ruffle the temper on cither side. 

So the aunt and niece played cards very amiciibly together, and 
drank to each other’s health, and each took a wing of the chicken, 
and pulled a bone of the merry-thought, and (in conversation) 
scratched tlicir neighbours’, not each otheris, eyes out. Thus we 
have read how the Peninsular warriors, wlien the bugles sang truce, 
fraternised and exchanged tobacco-pouches and wine, ready to seize 
their firelocks and knock each other’s heads off when the tnice was 
over; and thus our old soldiers, skilful in war, but knowing the 
cliarms of a quiet life, laid their weapons down for the nonce, and 
hob-and-noV)bed gaily together. Of course, whilst drinking with 
Jack Frenchman, you liavc your piece handy to blow his brains out 
if he makes a hostile move; but, meanwhile, it is d votre santd, 
mmi camarade / Here’s to you, Mounseer! and everything is as 
pleasant as possible. Regarding Aunt Bernstein’s threatened gout! 
The twinges had gone off. Maria was so glad! Maria’s fainting 
fits! She had no rctum of them. A slight recurrence last night. 
The Baroness was so sorry! Her niece must see the best doctor, 
take everything to fortify her, continue to take the steel, even after 
she left Tunbridge. How kind of Aunt Bernstein to offer to send 
some of the bottled waters after her ! Suppose Madam Bernstein 
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says in confidence to her own woman, “Fainting fits!--pooh !- 
epilepsy! inherited from tliat liorrible scrofulous German mother! ” 
What means have we of knowing the private conversation of the 
old lady and her attendant! Suppose Lady Maria onlers Mrs. 
Betty, her Ladyship’s maid, to taste every glass of medicinal water, 
first declaring that her aunt is capable of poisoning her? Very 
likely such conversations take place. These are but precautions— 
these are the firelocks which our old soldiers have at their sides, 
loaded and cocked, but at present lying quiet on the grass. 

Having Harry’s bond in her pocket, the veteran Maria did not 
choose to press for payment. She knew the world too well for 
that. He wiis bound to her, but she gave him plenty of day-nile, 
and leave of absence on parole. It was not her object needlessly 
to chafe suid anger her young slave. She knew the difference of 
ages, and that Harry must have his pleasure and diversions. “ Take 
your case and amusement, cousin,” siiys Laxly Maria. “Frisk 
about, pretty little mousekin,” ssiys grey Grimalkin, purring in the 
corner, and keeping watch with her green eyes. About idi that 
Harry was to see and do on his fimt visit to London, his female 
relatives had of course talked and joked. Both of the ladies knew 
|)orfcctly what were a young gentleman’s ordinary amusements in 
those days, and spoke of them with the fnuikucss which character¬ 
ised those easy times. 

Our wily Calypso consoled herself, then, iwrfcctly, in the absence 
of her young wanderer, and took any diversion which came to hand. 
Mr. Jack Morris, the gentleman whom we have mentioned as re¬ 
joicing in the company of Lord March and Mr. Warrington, was 
one of these diversions. To live with titled i^rsouagcs was the 
delight of Jack Morris’s life; and to lose money at cards to an 
Earl’s daughter was almost a pleasure to him. Now, the Lady 
Maria Esmond was an Earl’s daughter who was very glml to win 
money. She obtained permission to take Mr. Morris to the Countess 
of Yarmouth’s assembly, and played cards with him—and so every¬ 
body was pleased. 

Thus the first eight-and-forty hours after Mr. Warrington’s de¬ 
parture passed pretty cheerily at Tunbrixlge Wells, and Friday 
arrived, when the sermon was to be delivered which we have seen 
Mr. Sampson preparing. The company at the Wells were ready 
enough to listen to it. Sampson had a reputation for being a most 
amusing and eloquent preacher; and if there were no breakfast, 
conjurer, dancing bears, concert going on, the good Wells folk woidd 
put up with a sermon. He knew Lady Yarmouth was coming, and 
what a power she had in the giving of livings and the dispensing 
of bishoprics, the Defender of the Faith of that day having a re- 
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markable conlSdence in her Ladyship’s opinion upon these matters; 
—and so we may sure tJiat Mr. Samiwon prepared his very best 
discourse for her hearing. When the Great Man is at homo at the 
Castle, and walks over to the little country church in the park, 
bringing the Duke, the Marquis, and a couple of Cabinet Ministers 
with him, has it ever been your lot to sit among the congregation, 
and watch Mr. Trotter the curate and his sermon? He looks 
au.Yiou8ly at the Great Pew; he Alters as he gives out his text, 
and thinks, “Ah, perhaps his Lordship may give mo a living!” 
Mrs. Trotter and the girls look anxiously at the Great Pew too, 
and watch the oftects of ^taisi’s discourse—the well-known favourite 
discourse—uiwn the big-wigs assembled. Papa’s fust nervousness 
is over: his noble voice clears, wsirms to his sermon: he kindles: 
he takes his pocket-handkerchief out: he is coming to that exquisite 
passage which has made them all cry at the parsonage: ho has 
begun it 1 Ah I Wliat is that humming noise, which fills the 
edifice, and (siuses hol>-nailcd Mclilxnus to grin at sni(x;k frocked 
Tityms ? It is the Bight Hononuible Lord Ntiseby, snoring in the 
pew by the fire! And iwor Trotter’s visionary miUni disapi)ear8 
with the music. 

Sampson was the domestic chaplain of Madam Bernstein’s 
nephew. The two ladies of the Esmond family patronised the 
preacher. On the day of the sennon, the Baroness had a little 
breakfast in his honour, at which Sampson made his appcaran(%, 
rosy and handsome, with a fresh-flowered wig, and a smart rustling 
new cassock, which he had on credit from some church-admiring 
mercer at the Wells. By the side of his patronesses, their Lady¬ 
ships’ lacqueys walking behind them with their great gilt prayer- 
books, Mr. Samirson marched from bresikfast to church. Every one 
remarked how well the Baroness Bernstein looked; she laughed, and 
was {Huticularly friendly with her niece; she had a bow and a stately 
smile for all, as she moved on, with her tortoiseshell cane. At the 
door there was a dazzling conflux of rank and fashion—all tlie fine 
company of the Wells trooping in; and her Ladyship of Yarmouth, 
conspicuous with vermilion cheeks, and a robe of flame-coloured 
tatleta. There were shabby people present besides the fine company, 
though these latter were by far the most numerous. What an odd¬ 
looking pair, for instance, were those in ragged coats, one of them 
with his carroty hair appearing under his scratch-wig, and who en¬ 
tered the church just as the organ stopped! Nay, he could not 
have been a Protestant, for bo mechanicailly crossed himself as he 
entered the place, saying to his comrade, “ Bcdad, Tim, I forgawt! ” 
by which I conclude that the individual came from an island which 
has been mentioned at the commencement of this chapter. Wher- 
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ever they go, a rich fragrance of whisky spreads itself. A man ma; 
be a heretic, but possess genius: these Catholic gentlemen hav< 
come to pay homage to Mr Sampson. 

Nay, there are not only members of the old religion present, bu 
disciples of a creed still older. Who are those two individuals witl 
hooked noses and sallow countenances who worked into the church 
in spite of some little opposition on the part of the Ixvadle 1 Seeing 
the greasy appearance of these Hebrew strangers, Mr. Beadle waf 
for denying them admission. But one whisiieretl into his ear, 
“ We wants to be conwerted, gov’nor! ” another slips money into 
his hand,—Mr. Beadle lifts up the mace with which he w.-is Imiring 
the doorway, and the Hebrew gentlemen enter. There goes the 
organ! the doors have closed. Shall we go in, and listen to Mr. 
Sampson’s sermon, or lie on the grass without 1 

Preceded by that beadle in gold lace, Sampson walked up to the 
pulpit, as rosy and jolly a man as you could wish to sec. Presently, 
when he surged up out of his plump pulpit cushion, why did bis 
Reverence turn as imle as death 1 He looked to the western church- 
door—there, on each side of it, were those horrible Hebrew Carya¬ 
tides. He then looked to the vestry-door, which was hard by the 
rector’s pew, in which Saro{)Bon had been sitting during the service, 
alongside of their Ladyships his patronesses. Suddenly, a couple 
of perfumed Hibernian gentlemen slipped out of an adjacent seat, 
and placed themselves on a l)ench close by that vestry-door and 
rector’s pew, and so sat till the conclusion of the sermon, with eyes 
meekly cast down to the ground. How can we describe that sermon, 
if the preacher himself never knew how it came to an end t 

Nevertheless, it was considered an excellent sermon. When 
it was over, the fine ladies buzzed into one another’s ears over 
their pews, and uttered their praise and comments. Madame 
Walmodcn, who was in the next pew to our friends, said it was 
bewdiful, and made her dremble all over. Madam Bernstein said 
it was excellent. Lady Maria was pleased to think that the family 
chaplain should so distinguish himself. She looked up at him, 
and strove to catch his Reverence’s eye, as he still sat in his 
pulpit; she greeted him with a little wave of the hand and flutter 
of her handkerchief. He scarcely seemed to note the compliment; 
his face was pale, his eyes were looking yonder, towards the font, 
where those Hebrews still remained. The stream of people passed 
by them—in a rush, when they were lost to sight,—in a throng 
—in a march of twos and threes—in a dribble of one at a time. 
Everybody was gone. The two Hebrews were still there by the 
door. 

The Baroness de Bernstein and her niece still lingered in the 
10 X 
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rector’s pew, where the old lady was deep in conversation with 
that gentleman. 

“Who are those horrible men at the doorl and what a smell 
of spirits there is,” cries Lady Maria to Mrs. Brett, her aunt’s 
woman, who had attended the two ladies. 

“Farewell, Doctor; you have a darling little boy: is he to 
be a clergyman tool” asks Madame de Bernstein. “Are you 
ready, my dear?” And the pew is thrown open, and Madam 
Bernstein, whose father was only a viscount, insists that her niece. 
Lady Maria, who was an earl’s daughter, should go first out of 
the pew. 

As she steps forward, those individuals whom her Ladyship 
designated as two horrible men, advance. One of them pulls a 
long strip of paper out of his pocket, and her Ladyship starts and 
turns pale. She makes for the vratry, in a vague hope that she 
can clear the door and close it behind her. The two wliiskyfied 
gentlemen are up with her, however; one of them actually lays 
his hand on her shoulder, and says:— 

“At the shuit of Misthress Pincott of Einsington, men^r, I 
have the honour of arresting your Leedyship. Me neem is Costigan, 
madam, a poor gentleman of Oirclaud, binding to circumstances, 
and forced to follow a disagrayablo profession. Will your Leedy¬ 
ship walk, or shall mo man go fetch a cheer i ” 

For reply Lady Maria Esmond gives three shrieks, and falls 
swooning to the ground. “Keep the door, Mick!” shouts Mr. 
Costigan. “ Best let in no one else, madam,” he says, very politely, 
to Madame de Bernstein. “ Her Ladyship has fallen in a Anting 
fit, and will recover here, at her aise.” 

“ Unlace her, Brett I ” cries the old lady, whose eyes twinkle 
oddly; and, as soon as that operation is performed. Madam Bern¬ 
stein seizes a little bag suspended by a hair chiiin, which Lady 
Maria wears round her neck, and snips the necklace in twain. 
“Dash some cold water over her face, it always recovers her!” 
says the Baroness. “You stay with her, Brett. How much is 
your suit, gentlemen i ” 

Mr. Costigan says, “The deem we have against her Leedy¬ 
ship is for one hundr^ and thirty-two pounds, in which she is 
indebted to Misthress Eliza Pincott.” 

Meanwhile, where is the Reverend Mr. Sampson. Like the 
fabled opossum we have read of, who, when he spied the unerring 
gunner ^m his gum tree, said; “ It’s no use, major, I will come 
down,” so Sampson gave himself up to his pursuers. “At whose 
suit, Simons ? ” he ^ly asked. Sampson knew Simons: they 
had met many a time before. 
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“ Buckleby Cordwainer,” says Mr. Simons. 

“ Forty-eight pound and charges, I know,” says Mr. Sami>son, 
with a sigh. “I haven’t got the money. What officer is there 
here 1 ” Mr. Simons’s companion, Mr. Lyons, hero stepped forwani, 
and said his house was most convenient, and often used by gentle¬ 
men, and he should be most happy and proud to iiccommc^ato his 
Reverence. 

Two chairs happened to be in waiting outside the chaiiel. In 
those two chairs my Lady Maria Esmond and Mr. Sampson placed 
themselves, and went to Mr. Lyons’s residence, escorted by the 
gentlemen to whom we have just been introduce*!. 

Very soon after the capture the Baroness Bernstein sent Mr. 
Case, her confidential sen'aut, with a note to her niece, full of 
expressions of the most ardent aflection: but regretting that her 
heavy losses at cards rendered the payment of such a sum as that 
in which Lady Maria stood indebted quite imiwssiblc. She had 
written off to Mrs. Pineott t/utt very poaty however, to cjitrcat 
her to grant time, and as soon as ever site had an answer, would 
not fail to aaiuaint her dear unhappy niece. 

Mrs. Betty came over to console her mistress: and the two 
poor women cast about for money enough to provide a horae and 
chaise for Mrs. Betty, wdio had very nearly come to misfortune too. 
Both my Lady Maria and her maid had been unlucky at cards, and 
could not muster more than eighteen shillings between them : so it 
was agreed that Betty should sell a gold chain belonging to her 
lady, and with the money travel to London. Now Betty took the 
chain to the very toy-shop man who hiul sold it to Mr. Warrington, 
who had given it to his cousin: and the toy-shop man, supposing 
that she had stolen the chain, was for bringing in a constable to 
Betty. Hence, she had to make explanations, and to say how her 
mistress was in durance; and, ere the night closed, all Tunbridge 
Wells knew that my Lady Maria Esmond wfis in the hands of 
kiiliffs. Meanwhile, however, the money was found, and Mrs. 
Betty whisked up to London in search of the champion m whom 
the poor prisoner confided. 

“ Don’t say anything about that paper Ijcing gone! Oh, the 
Avretch, the wretch! She shall pay it me! ” I presume that 
Latly Maria meant her aunt by the wonl “ wretch.” Mr. S.ampson 
read a sermon to her Ladyship, and they passal the evening over 
revenge and backgammon, with well-grounded hopes that Harry 
Warrington would rush to their rescue as soon as ever he heard of 
their mishap. 

Though, ere the evening was over, every soul at the Wells knew 
what had happened to Lady Maria, and a great deal more; though 
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they knew she waa taken in execution, the house where she lay, 
the amount—nay, ten times the amount—for which she was 
captured, and tliat she was obliged to pawn her trinkets to get a 
little money to keep her in jail; though everybody said that old 
iicnd of a Bernstein was at the bottom of the business, of course 
they were all civil and bland in society; and, at my Lady 
Trumpington’s cards that night, where Madam Bernstein appeared, 
and as long as she was within hearing, not a word was said 
regarding the morning’s transactions. Lady Yarmouth asked the 
Baroness news of her breddy nephew, and heard Mr. Warrington 
was in London. My Lady Maria w.as not coming to Lady 
Trumpington’s that evening 1 My Lady Maria was indisposed, 
had fainted at church that morning, and was obliged to keep her 
room. The cards were dealt, the hddles sang, the wine went round, 
the gentlefolks talked, laughed, yawned, chattered, the footmen 
waylaid the supper, the chairmen drank and swore, the stars 
climbed the sky, just as though no Lady Maria was imprisoned, 
and no poor Sampson arrested. 

Perhaps Madame de Bernstein stayed cat the assembly until the 
very last, not willing to allow the company the chance of speaking 
of her as soon as her back shoidd be turned. Ah, what a comfort 
it is, I say again, that we have liacks, and that our eais don’t grow 
on them! He that has ears to hear, let him stuff them with 
cotton. Madam Bernstein might have heard folks say it was 
heartless of her to come abroad, and play at cards, and make merry 
when her niece was in trouble. As if she coidd help Maria by 
stsiying at home, indeed! At her age, it is dangerous to disturb 
an old lady’s tranquillity. “ Don’t tell me! ” says Lady Yannouth. 
“ 'The Bernstein would play at carts over her niece’s coffin. Talk 
about her heart! who ever said she had one 1 The old spy lost 
it to the Chevalier a tousand years ago, and has lived ever since 
perfectly well without one. For how much is the Mtiria put in 
prison ? If it were only a small sum, we would pay it, it woidd 
vex her aunt so. Find out, Fuchs, in the morning, for how much 
Lady Maria Esmond is put in prison.” And the faithful Fuchs 
bowed, and promised to do her Excellency’s will. 

Meanwhile, about midnight, Madame dc Bernstein went home, 
and presently fell into a sound sleep, from which she did not wake 
up until a late hour of the morning, when she summoned her usual 
attendant, who arrived with her Ladyship’s morning dish of tea. 
If I told you she took a dram with it, you would bo shocked. 
Some of our great-grandmothers used to have cordials in their 
“ closets.” Have you not read of the fine lady in Walpole, who 
said, “ If I drink more, I shall be ‘ muckibus! ”’ ? As surely as 
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Mr. Gough is alive now, our ancestresses were accustomwl to 

Madam Bcnisteiu rouses and 

asks Mrs. Brett the news. 

“ He can give it you,” says the waiting-woman sulkily. 

“Hel Whol” 

Mrs. Brett names Harry, and says Mr. Wamiigton im’ivcd 
alwut midnight yesterday—and Betty, my Lady Maria’s maid, was 
with him. “And my Lady Maria sends your Ladyship her love 
and duty, and hopes you slept well,” siiys Brett. 

“ Excellently, poor tiling! Is Betty gone to her! ” 

“No; she is here,” says Mrs. Brett. 

“Let mo sec her directly,” cries the old lady. 

“ I’ll tell her,” replies the obsquious Brett, and goes away upon 
her mistress’s errand, leaving the old lady placidly reposing on her 
pillows. Presently, two pairs of high-liccled shoes are lieard patter¬ 
ing over the deal floor of the bedchamber. Carpets were luxuries 
scarcely known in bedrooms of those days. 

“So, Mrs. Betty, you were in London yesterday'I” calls 
Bernstein from her curtains. 

“ It is not Bctty—it is I! Good morning, dear aunt! I hope 
you slept well ? ” cries a voice which mtule old Bemstcin start on her 
pillow. It was the voice of Lady Maria, who drew the curtains 
aside, and dropped her aunt a low curtsey. Lady Maria looked very 
pretty, rosy, and happy. And with a little surprise incident at her 
api)earance through Madam Bernstein’s curtains, I think we may 
bring this chapter to a close. 


So, having tipped off the cordial. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
HARRY TO THE RESCUE 

M y dear Lord March” (wrote Mr. Warrington from Tunbridge 
Wells, on Saturday morning, the 25th August 1756), 
“ This is to inform you (with satisfaction) that I have won 
all our three belts. I was at Bromley two minutes within the hour; 
my new horses kep a-going at a capital rate. I drove them myself, 
having the postillion by me to show me the way, and my black man 
inside with Mrs. Betty. Hope they found the drive very pleasant. 
We were not stopped on Blackheath, though two fellows on horse¬ 
back rode up to us, but not liking tho looks of our countenantses, 
rode off again; and we got into Tunbridge Wells (where I trans¬ 
acted my business) at forty-five minutes after eleven. This makes 
me quitts with your Lordship after yesterday’s picquet, which I 
shall bo very happy to give you your revenge, and am, your most 
obliged, faithful servant, H. Esmond Wabrinqxon.” 

And now, perhaps, the reader will understand by what means 
Lady Maria Esmond was enabled to surprise her dear aunt in her 
bed on Saturday morning, and walk out of the house of captivity. 
Having despatched Mrs. Betty to London, she scarcely expected 
that her emissary would return on the day of her departime; and 
she and the chaplain were playing their cards at midnight, after a 
small refection which the bailiff’s wife had provided for them, when 
the rapid whirling of wheels was heard approaching their house, and 
c.auBcd the lady to lay her trumps down, and her heart to beat with 
more than ordinary emotion. Whirr came the wheels—the carriage 
stoppe<i at the very door: there was a parley at the gate: then 
appeared Mrs. Betty, with a face radiant with joy, though her eyes 
were full of tears; and next, who is that tall young gentleman who 
enters 1 Can any of my refers guess f Will they be very angry 
if I say that the chaplain slapped down his cards with an huzzay, 
whilst Lady Maria, turning as white as a sheet, rose up from her 
chair, tottered forward a step or two, and, with an hysterical shriek, 
flung herself in her cousin’s arms 1 How many kisses did he give 
herl If they wore mille, deinde centum, dein mille altera, dein 
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tecvnda centwm, and so on, I am not going to cry out. He had 
come to rescue her. She knew he would; he was her champion, 
her preserver from bondage and ignominy. She wept a genuine 
flood of tears upon his shoulder, and as she reclines there, giving 
way to a hearty emotion, I protest I think she looks luuulsomcr than 
she has looked during the whole course of this history. She did 
not feint this time: she went home, leaning lovingly on her cousin’s 
arm, and may have had one or two hysterical outbreaks in the night; 
but Madam Bernstein slept soundly, and did not hear her. 

“ You are both free to go homo,” were the first words Harry 
said. “ Get my Lady’s hat and cardinal, Betty, and, chaplain, we’ll 
smoke a pipe together at our lodginp, it ■will refresh me after my 
ride.” The chaplain, who, too, had a great deal of available 
sensibility, was very much overcome; he burst into tears as he 
seized Harry’s hand, and kissed it, and prayed God to bless his 
dear generous young patron. Mr. Warrington felt a glow of 
pleasure thrill through his frame. It is good to be able to help the 
suffering and the poor; it is goo<l to be able to turn sorrow into 
joy. Not a little proud and elated was our young champion, as, 
with his hat cocked, he marched by the side of his rescued princess. 
His feelings came out to meet him, as it were, and beautiful happi¬ 
nesses with kind eyes and smiles dimeed before him, aud clad him 
in a robe of honour, and scattered flowers on his path, and blew 
trumpets and shawms of sweet gratulation, calling, “Here comes 
the conqueror! Make way for the champion ! ” And so they led 
him up to the king’s house, and seated him in the hall of com¬ 
placency, upon the cushions of comfort. And yet it was not much 
he had done. Only a kindness. He had but to put his hand in 
his pocket, and with an easy talismdn drive oft' the dragon which 
kept the gate, and cause the tyrant to lay do^vn his axe, who had 
got Lady Maria in execution. Never mind if his vanity is puffed 
up; he is very good-natured; ho has rescued two unfortunate people, 
and pumped tears of goodwill and happiness out of their eyes :— 
and if ho brags a little to-night, and swaggers somewhat to the 
chaplain, and talks about London and Lord March, and White’s and 
Almack’s, with the air of a macaroni, I don’t think wc need like 
him much the less. 

Sampson continued to be prodigiously ofibeted. This man had 
a nature most easily worked upon, and extraordinarily quick to 
receive pain and pleasure, to tears, gratitude, laughter, hatred, 
liking. In his preaching profession he had olucated and trained 
his sensibilities so that they were of great use to him; he w.n8 for 
the moment what he acted. He wept quite genuine tears, finding 
that he could produce them freely. He loved you whilst he was 
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with you; ho had a real pang of grief aa ho mingled his sorrow with 
the widow or orphan; and, meeting Jack as he came out of the 
door, went to the tavern opposite, and laughed and roared over the 
bottle. Ho gave money very readily, but never repaid when he 
borrowed. He was on this night in a rapture of gratitude and 
flattery towards Harry Warrington. In all London, perhaps, the 
unlucky Fortunate Youth could not have found a more dangerous 
companion. 

To-night Sampson was in his grateful mood, and full of enthusiasm 
for the benefactor who had released him from durance. With each 
bumper his admiration grew stronger. He exalted Harry as the 
best and noblest of men, and the complacent young simpleton, as 
we have said, was disposed to take these praises as very well 
deserved. “ The younger branch of our family,” said Mr. Harry 
with a superb air, “have treated you scurvily; but, by Jove, 
Sampson, my boy, I’ll stand by you! ” At a certain period of 
Burgundian excitement Mr. Warrington was always very eloquent 
respecting the splendour of his family. “I am very glad I was 
enabled to help you in your strait. Count on me. whenever you 
want me, Sampson. Did you not say you had a sister at boarding- 
school 1 You will want money for her, sir. Here is a little b^ 
which may help to pay her schooling.” And the liberal young fellow 
passed a bank-note across to the chaplain. 

Again the man was affected to team. Harry’s generosity 
smote him. 

“Mr. Warrington,” he said, putting the bank-note a short 
distance from him, “ I—I don’t deserve your kindness,—by George, 
I don’t! ” and he swore an oath to corroborate his passionate 
assertion. 

“ Psha! ” says Harry, “ I have plenty more of ’em. There was 
no money in that confounded pocket-book which I lost last week.” 

“ No, sir. There was no money 1 ” says Mr. Sampson, dropping 
his head. 

“ Hallo! How do you know, Mr. Chaplain 1 ” asks tho young 
gentleman. 

“ I know because I am a villain, sir. I am not worthy of your 
kindness. I told you so. I found the book, sir, that night, when 
yo«i liad too much wine at Barbeau’s.” 

“And reml the letters?” asked Mr. Warrington, starting up 
and turning very red. 

“ They told me nothing I did not know, sir,” said the chaplain. 
“You have had spies about you whom you little suspect—from 
whom you are much too young and simple to be able to keep your 
secret.” 
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“ Are those stories about Lady Fanny and my Cousin Will and 
his doings, true then ? ” inquired Harry. 

“Yes, they are true,” sighed the chaplain. “The house of 
Castlevo^ has not been fortunate, sir, since your honour’s branch, 
the elder branch, left it.” 

“ Sir, you don’t dare for to breathe a wortl against my Lady 
Maria 1 ” Harry cried out. 

“ Oh, not for worlds! ” says Mr. Sampson, with a queer look at 
his young friend. “ I may think she is too old for your honour, 
and that ’tis a pity you should not have a wile better suited to 
yoiu" age, though I admit she looks very young for hers, and hath 
every virtue and accomplishment.” 

“ She is too old, Sampson, I know she is," says Mr. Warrington, 
with much majesty j “ but she has my word, and you sec, sir, how 
fond she is of me. Go bring mo the letters, sir, which you found, 
and let me try and forgive you for having seized upon them.” 

“My benefactor, let me try ami forgive myself!” cries Mr. 
Sampson, and departed towards his chamber, leaving liis young 
patron alone over his wine. 

Sampson retuined presently, looking very pale. “ What has 
happened, sir 1 ” says Harry, with an imperious air. 

The chaplain held out a pocket-lx>ok. “ With your name in it, 
sir,” ho said. 

“ My brother’s name in it,” says Hai'ry; “ it was George who 
gave it to me.” 

“ I kept it in a locked chest, sir, in which I left it this morning 
lieforo I was taken by those people. Here is the book, sir, but the 
letters are gone. My trunk and valise have also been tampcrc<l 
with. And I am a miserable guilty man, unable to iriakc you the 
restitution which I owe you.” Sampson looked the picture of woe 
as he uttered these sentiments. He c1as|)ed his hands together, 
and almost knelt before Harry in an attitude the most i)uthctic. 

Who had been in the rooms in Mr. Stunpson’s and Mr. 
Warrington’s absence 1 The landlady was ready to go on her 
knees, and declare that nobody ha«l come in : nor, indeed, was Mr. 
Warrington’s chamber in the least disturbed, nor anything abstracted 
from Mr. Sampson’s scanty wardrobe and iM)sscssion8, except those 
lapers of whieii ho deplorerl the absence. 

Whose interest was it to seize them 1 Lady Maria’s 1 The 
poor woman had been a prisoner all day, and during the time when 
the capture was effected. 

She certainly was guiltless of the rape of the letters. The 
sudden seizure of the two—Ciuse, the house-steward’s secret jouniey 
to London—Case, who knew the shoemaker at whose house Sami^on 
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lodged in London, and all the secret afiairs of the Esmond family, 
—these points, considered together and separately, might make Mr. 
Sampson think that the Baroness Bernstein was at the bottom of 
this mischief. But why arrest Lady Maria 1 The chaplain knew 
nothing as yet about tl^t letter which her ladyship had lost: for 
poor Maria had not thought it necessary to confide her secret 
to him. 

As for the pocket-book and its contents, Mr. Harry was so 
swollen up with self-satisfaction that evening, at winning his three 
bets, at rescuing his two friends, at the capital cold supper of 
partridges and ancient Burgundy which obsequious Monsieur 
Barbeau h:ul sent over to the young gentleman’s lodgings, that he 
accepted Sampson’s vows of contrition, and solemn promises of 
future fidelity, and reiiched his gracious hand to the chaplain and 
condoned his offence. When the latter swore his great gods, that 
henceforth he would be Harry’s truest, humblest friend and 
follower, and at any moment would be ready to die for Mr. 
Warrington, Harry said majestically, “I think, Siimpson, you 
would; I hope you would. My family—the Esmond family— 
has always been accustomed to have faithful friends round about 
’em—and to reward ’em too. The wine’s with you. Chaplain. 
What toast do you call, sir?” 

“ I call a blessing on the house of Esmond-Warrington! ” cries 
the chaplain, with real tears in his eyes. 

“We are the elder branch, sir. My grandfiither was the 
Marquis of Esmond,” says Mr. Harry, in a voice noble but some¬ 
what indistinct. “ Here’s to you. Chaplain—and I forgive you, sir 
—and God bless you, sir—and if you had been took for three 
times as much, I’d have paid it. Why, what’s that I sec through 
the shutters ? I am blest if the sun hasn’t risen again! We 
have no need of candles to go to bed, ha, ha! ” And once more 
extending his blessing to his chaplain, the young fellow went off 
to sleep. 

About noon Madame de Bernstein sent over a servant to say 
that she would bo glad if her nephew would come over and drink 
a dish of chocolate with her: whereupon our young friend rose and 
walked to his aunt’s lodgings. She remarked, not without pleasure, 
some alteration in his toilette; in bis brief sojourn in London he 
had visited a tailor or two, and had been introduced by my Lord 
March to some of his Lordship’s purveyors and tradesmen. 

Aunt Bernstein called him “ my dearest child,” and thanked 
him for his noble, his generous behaviour to dear Maria. What a 
shock that seizure in church had been to her! A still greater 
shock that she had lost three hundred only on the Wednesday night 
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to Lady Yarmouth, and 'was quite & sec. "’Why,” said the 
Baroness, “ I had to send Case to London to my agent to get me 
money to pay—I could not leave Tunbridge in her debt.” 

“ So Case did go to London 1 ” says llr. Harry. 

“ Of course he did: the Baroness de Bernstein can’t aflbrd to 
say she wants money. Canst thou lend me some, child} ” 

“ I can give your Ladyship twenty-two pounds,” said Harry, 
blushing very red: "I have but forty-four left till I get my 
Virginian remittances. I have bought horses and clothes, and 
been very extravagant, aunt.” 

“ And rescued your poor relations in distress, you prodigal good 
boy. No, child, I do not want thy money. I can give thee some. 
Here is a note upon ray agent for fifty pounds, vauricn! Go and 
spend it, and be merry! I daresay thy mother will repay me, 
though she does not love me.” And she looked quite affectionate, 
and held out a pretty hand, which the youth kissed. 

“ Your mother did not love me, but your mother’s father did once. 
Mind, sir, you always come to me when you have need of me.” 

When bent on exhibiting them, nothing could exceed Beatrix 
Bernstein’s grace or good-humour. “ I can’t help loving you, child,” 
she continued, “and yet I .am so angry with you that I laivo 
scarce the patience to spesik to you. So you have actually engaged 
yourself to poor Maria, who is .as old as your mother 1 What will 
Madam Esmond say 1 She may live three hundred years, and you 
will not have wherewithal to support yourselves.” 

“ I have ten thousand pounds from my father, of my own, now 
my poor brother is gone,” said Harry, “ that will go some way.” 

“ Why, the interest will not keep you in card-money.” 

“We must give up cards,” says Harry. 

“ It is more than Maria is capable of. She will ]aiwn the coat 
off your back to play. The rage for it runs in all my brother’s 
family—in me too, I own it. I warned you. I prayed you not to 
play with them, and now a lad of twenty to engage himself to 
a woman of forty-two!—to write letters on his knees and signed 
with his heart’s bloo«l (which ho spells like luartshorn), and say that 
he will marry no other woman than his adorable cousin, Lsidy Maria 
Esmond. Oh 1 it’s cruel—cruel! ” 

“ Great heavens! madam, who showed you my letter 1 ” asked 
Harry, burning with a blush again. 

“An accident. She fainted when sho was taken by those 
bailiffs. Brett cut her laces for her; and when she was carried oft* 
poor thing, we found a little sachet on the floor, which I opened, not 
knowing in the least what it contained. And in it was Mr. Harry 
Warrington’s precious letter. And here, sir, is the case.” 
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A pang shot through Harry’s heart. “ Great heavens! why 
didn’t she destroy it?” he thought. 

“ I—I will give it back to Maria,” he said, stretching out his 
hand for the little locket. 

“ My dear, I have burned the foolish letter,” said the old lady. 
'* If you choose to betray me I must take the consequence. If you 
choose to write another, I cannot help thee. But, in that case, 
Harry Esmond, I had rather never see thee again. Will you keep 
my secret? Will you believe an old woman who loves you and 
knows the world better than you do ? I tell you, if you keep that 
foolish promise, misery and ruin are surely in store for you. What 
is a lad like you in the hands of a wily woman of the world, who 
makes a toy of you? She has entrapped you into a promise, and 
your old aunt has cut the strings and set you free. Go back again 1 
Betray mo if you will, Harry.” 

“I am not angry with you, aunt—I wish I were,” said Mr. 
Warrington, with very great emotion. “ I—I shall not repeat what 
you told me.” 

“ Maria never will, child—mark my wonls! ”• cried the old 
lady eagerly. “She will never own that she has lost that paper. 
She will tell you that she has it.” 

“ But I am sure she—she is very fond of me; you should have 
seen her last night,” faltered Harry. 

“ Must I tell more stories agiiinst my own flesh and blood ? ” sobs 
out the Biironcss. “ Child, you do not know her past life! ” 

“ And I must not, and I will not! ” cries Harry, starting up. 
“ Written or said—it docs not matter which ! But my word is 
given ; they may play with such things in England, but we gentle¬ 
men of Virginia don’t break ’em. If she holds me to my won!, she 
shall have me. If wo arc miserable, as I daresay wo shall be, I’ll 
take a firelock, and go join the Elng of Prussia, or let a ball put an 
end to me.” 

“ I—I have no more to say. Will you bo pleased to ring that 
bell? I—I wish you a good morning, Mr. Warrington.” And, 
dropping a very stately curtsey, the old lady rose on her tortoiseshell 
stick, and turned towards the door. But, os she made her first step, 
she put her hand to her heart, sank on the sofa again, and shed the 
first tears that had dropjjed for long years from Beatrix Esmond’s 
eyes. 

Harry was greatly moved, too. He knelt down by her. Ho 
seized her cold hand, and kissed it. He told her, in his artless way, 
how very keenly he had felt her love for him, and how, with all his 
heart, he returned it. “Ah, aunt!” said he, “you don’t know 
what a villain I feel myself. When you told me, just now, how 
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that paper waa burned—oh! I waa aahamcd to think how glad I 
■ffiis.” He bowed hia comely head over her hand. She felt hot drops 
from his eyes raining on it. She had loved this boy. For half a 
century past—never, perhaps, in the course of her whole worldly 
life—had she felt a sensation so tender and so pure. The hanl 
heart was wounded now, softened, overcome. She put her two 
hands on bis shoulders, and lightly kissed his forehead. 

“You will not tell her what I have done, child 1" she said. 

He declared “ Never! never! ” And demure Mrs. Brett, enter¬ 
ing at her mistress’s summons, found the nephew and aunt in this 
sentimental attitude. 
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CHAPTER XL 

IN WHICH HARRY PAYS OFF AN OLD DEBT, AND INCURS 
SOME NEW ONES 

O UR Tunbridge friends were now weary of the Wells, and 
eager to take their departure. When the autumn should 
arrive, Bath was Madame de Bernstein’s mark. There were 
more cards, company, life there. She would reach it after paying 
a few visits to her country friends. Harry promised, with rather a 
bad grace, to ride with Lady Maria and the chaplain to Castlewood. 
Again they passed by Oakhurst village, and the hospitable house 
where Harry had been so kindly entertained. Maria made so many 
keen remarks about the young ladies , of Oakhurst, and their setting 
their caps at Harry, and the mother’s evident desire to catch him for 
one of them, that, somewhat in a pet, Mr. Warrington said he wouM 
pass his friends’ door, as her Ladyship disliked and abused them; 
and was very haughty and sulky that evening at the inn where they 
stopped, some few miles further on the road. At supper, my Lady 
Maria’s smiles brought no corresponding good-humour fo Harry’s 
face; her tears (which her Ladyship had at command) did not seem 
to create the’ least sympathy from Mr. Warrington; to her queru 
lous remarks he growled a surly reply; and my Lady was obliged to 
go to bed at length without getting a single tele-h-tete with her cousin 
—that obstinate chaplain, as if by order, persisting in staying in the 
room, Hml Harry given Sampson orders to remain ? She departed 
with a sigh. He bowed her to the door with an obstinate politeness, 
and consigned her to the care of the landlady and her maid. 

What horse was that which galloped out of the inn-yard ten 
minutes after Lady Maria had gone to her chamber 1 An hour after 
her departure from their supper-room, Mrs. Betty came in for her 
lady’s bottle of smelling-salts, and found Parson Sampson smoking a 
pipe alone. Mr. Warrington was gone to bod—was gone to fetch a 
walk in the moonlight—how should he know where Mr. Harry was, 
Sampson answered, in reply to the maid’s interrogatories. Mr. 
Warrington was ready to set forward the next morning, and took 
his place by the side of Lady Maria’s carriage. But his brow was 
black—^the dark spirit was still on him. He hardly spoke to her 
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during the journey. “ Great heavens! she must have told him that 
she stole it! ” thought Lady Maria within her own mind. 

The &ct is that, as they were walking up tliat steep hill which 
lies about three miles from Oakhurst, on the Westeriiam road, Lady 
Maria Esmond, leaning on her fond youth’s ann, and indeed very 
much in love with him, had warbled into his ear the most sentimentd 
vows, protests, and expressions of affection. As she grew fonder, lie 
grew colder! As she looked up in his face, the sun shone down upon 
hers, which, fresh and well-preserved as it was, yet showed some of 
the lines and wrinkles of twoscore years; and poor Harry, with that 
arm leaning on his, felt it intolerably weighty, and by no means 
relished his walk up the hill. To think that all his life that drag 
was to be upon him! It was a dreary look forward; and he cursed 
the moonlight walk, and the hot evening, and the hot wine which had 
made him give that silly pledge by which he was fatally bound. 

Maria’s praises and raptures annoyed Harry beyond measure. 
The poor thing poured out scraps of the few plays which she knew 
that had reference to her case, and strove with her utmost power 
to charm her young companion. She called him, over and over 
again, her champion, her Enrico, her preserver, and vowed that his 
Molinda would be ever ever faithfid to him. She clung to him. 
“ Ah, child! have I not thy precious image, thy precious hair, thy 
precious writing here 1 ” she said, looking in his face. “ Shall it 
not go with me to the grave 1 It would, sir, were I to meet with 
imkindness from my Enrico! ” she sighed out. 

Here was a strange story! Madam Bernstein had given him 
the little silken case—she had burned the hair and the note which 
the case contained, and Maria had it still on her heart! It was 
then, at the start which Harry gave, as die was leaning on his arm, 
—at the sudden movement as if he woidd drop hers—that Lady 
Maria felt her first pang of rcmoi'sc that she had told a fib, or rather, 
that she was found out in telling a fib, which is a fiir more cogent 
reason for repentance. Heaven help us! if some people were to do 
penance for telling lies, would they ever be out of sackcloth and ashes? 

Arrived at Castlewood, Mr. Harry’s good-humour was not in¬ 
creased. My Lord was from home; the ladies also were away; the 
only member of the family whom Harry found was Mr. Will, who 
returned from partridge-shooting just as the chaise and cavalcade 
reached the gate, and who turned very pale when he saw his cousin, 
and received a sulky scowl of recognition from the young Virginian. 

Nevertheless, he thought to put a good fece on the matter, and 
they met at supper, where, before my Lady Maria, their conversa¬ 
tion was at first civil, but not lively. Mr. Will had been to some 
'aces \ to several He had been pretty successful in his bets 1 Mr, 
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Warrington hopes. Pretty well. “And you have brought back 
my horse sound t ” asked Mr. Warrington. 

“ Your horse ? what horse 1 ” aske<l Mr. Will. 

“ What horse ? my horse! ” says Mr. Harry curtly. 

“ Protest I don’t understand you,” says Will. 

“ The brown horse for which I played you, and which I won of 
you the night before you rode away upon it,” says Mr. Warrington 
sternly. “ You remember the horse, Mr. Esmond.” 

“ Mr. Warrington, I jxjrfectly well remember playing you for a 
horse, which my servant handed over to you on the day of your 
dei»arture.” 

“The chaplain was present at our play, Mr. Sampson, will 
you bo umpire between usi” Mr. Warrington said, with much 
gentleness. 

“I am bound to decide that Mr. Warrington played for the 
brown horse,” says Mr. Sampson. 

“ Well, he got the other one,” said sulky Mr. Will, with a grin. 

“And sold it for thirty shillings!” said Mr. Wamngton, always 
preserving his c.alm tone. 

Will was waggish. “Thirty shillings! and a devilish good 
price, too, tor the broken-knec’d old rip. Ha, ha! *' 

“Not a word more, ’Tis only a question about a bet, my dear 
Lady Maria. Shall I serve you some more chicken!” Nothing 
could be more studiously courteous and gay than Mr. Warrington 
was, so long .ts the lady remained in the room When she rose to 
go, Harry followed her to the door, and closed it upon her with the 
most courtly bow of farewell. He stood at the closed door for a 
moment, and then he bade the servants retire. When those menials 
were gone, Mr, Warrington locked the heavy door before them, and 
pocketed the key. 

As it clicked in the lock, Mr. Will, who had been sitting over 
his punch, looking now and then askance at his cousin, asked with 
one of the oaths which commonly garnished his conversation, “What 
the-Mr. Warrington meant by that! ” 

“ I guess there’s going to be a quarrel,” said Mr. Warrington 
blandly, “ and there is no use in having these fellows look on at 
rows between their betters.” 

“ Who is going to quarrel here, I should like to know! ” asked 
Will, looking very pale, and grasping a knife. 

“Mr. Sampson, you were present when I played Mr. Will fifty 
guineas against his brown horse ! ” 

“ Against his horse I ” bawls out Mr. Will. 

“I am not such a fool as you take me for,” ea3rs Mr. Warring¬ 
ton, “ although I do come from Virginia! ” And he repeated his 
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question: “Mr. Sampson, you were here when I played the 
Honourable William Esmond, Esquire, fifty guineas against his 
brown horse 1 ” 

“ I must own it, sir,” says the chaplain, with a deprecatory 
look towards his lord’s brother. 

“ I don’t own no such a thing,” says Mr. Will, with rather a 
forced laugh. 

“No, sir: because it costs yon no more pains to lie than to 
cheat,” said Mr. Warrington, walking up to his cousin. “ Hands 
off, Mr. Chaplain, and see fair pky! Because you are no better 
than a—ha!-” 

No better than a what we can’t say, and shall never know, for 
as Harry uttered the exclamation, his dear cousin filing a wine- 
bottle at Mr. Warrington’s head, who bobbed just in time, so that 
the missile flew across the room, and broke against the Avainsirot 
opposite, breaking the face of a pictured ancestor of the Esmond 
family, and then itself against the wall, whence it spirted a pint 
of g^ port-wine over the chaplain’s face and flowerefl wig. 
“ Great heavens, gentlemen, I pray you to be quiet! ” cried the 
parson, dripping with gore. 

But gentlemen are not inclined at some moments to remcmbiT 
the commands of the Churcli. The bottle having failed, Mr. 
Esmond seized the large silver-handled knife and drove at his cousin. 
But Harry caught up the other’s right hand with his left, as he had 
seen the ^xers do at Marybonc; and delivered a rapid blow upon 
Mr. Esmond’s nose, which sent him reeling up against the oak 
panels, and I daresay caused him to see ten thousand illuminatioiis. 
He dropped his knife in his retreat against the wall, which his 
rapid antogonist kicked under the table. 

Now Will, too, had licen at Marybone and Hocklcy-in-thc-Hole, 
vnd, after a gasp for breath and a glare over his bleeding nose at 
lis enemy, he dashed forward his head ns though it hail been a 
mttering-ram, intending to project it into Mr. Henry Warrington’s 
itomach. 

This manoeuvre Harry had seen, too, on Ids visit to Marybonc, 
nd amongst the negroes upon the maternal estate, wlio would 
neet in combat like two concutient cannon-balls, each harder than 
he other. But Harry had seen and marked the civilised jiractico 
f the white man. He skipped aside, and, saluting his advancing 
nemy with a tremendous blow on the right car, felled him, so that 
c struck his head against the heavy oak table and sank lifeless hi 
lie ground. 

“ Chaplain, you will bear witness that it has been a fair fight 1 ” 
dd Mr. Warrington, still quivering with the excitement of the 

. 10 
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combat, bat striving with all his might to restrain himself and look 
cooL And he drew the key from his pocket and opened the door 
in the lobby, behind which three or four servants were gathered. 
A crash of broken glass, a cry, a shout, an oath or two, had told 
them that some violent scene was occurring within, and they 
entered, and behold two victims bedabbled with red—the chaplain 
bleeding port-wine, and the Honourable William Esmond, Esquire, 
stretched in his own gore. 

“ Mr. Sampson will bear witness that I struck fair, and that 
Mr. Esmond hit the first blow,” said Mr. Warrington. “ Undo his 
neckcloth, somebody—he may bo dead; and get a fleam. Gumbo, 
and bleed him. Stop I He is coming to himself! Lift him up, 
you, and tell a maid to wash the floor.” 

Indeed, in a minute Mr. Will did come to himself. First his 
eyes rolled about, or rather, I am ashamed to say, his eye, one 
having been closed by Mr. Warrington’s first blow. First, then, 
his eye rolled about; then he gasped and uttered an inarticulate 
moan or two, then he began to swear and curse very freely and 
articulately. 

“ Ho is getting well,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“ Oh, praise he Mussy! ” sighs the sentimental Betty. 

“Ask him. Gumbo, whether he would like any morel” ssud 
Mr. Warrington, with a stern humour. 

“ Massa Harry say. Wool you like any maw 1 ” asked obedient 
Gumbo, bowing over the prostrate gentleman. 

“ No, curse you, you black devil! ” says Mr. Will, hitting up 
at the black object before him. (“ So he nearly cut my tongue in 
twinmyrnouf!” Gumbo explained to the pitying Betty.) “No, 
that is, yes! You infernal Mohock! Why does not someboily 
kick him out of the place 1 ” 

“Because nobody dares, Mr. Esmond,” says Mr. Warrington, 
with great state, arranging his ruffles—his ruffl^ ruffles. 

“ And nobody won’t neither,” growled the men. They had all 
grown to love Harry, whereas Mr. Will had nobody’s good word. 
“ We know all’s fair, sir. It ain’t the first time Master William 
have been served so.” 

“ And I hope it won’t be the last,” cried shrill Betty. “ To 
go for to strike a poor black gentleman so! ” 

Mr. Will had gathered himself up by this time, had wiped his 
bleeding face with a napkin, and was skulking off to bed. 

“ Surely it’s manners to say good-night to the company. Good¬ 
night, Mr. Esmond,” says Mr. Warrington, whose jokes, though 
few, were not very brilliant; but the honest lad relish^ the brilliant 
sally, and lauglied at it inwardly. 
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“He’s ’a<i his zopper, and he goes to baid!’’ says Betty, in her 
native dialect, at which everybody laughed outriglit, except Mr. 
William, who went away leaving a black fume of curses, as it were, 
rolling out of that funnel, his mouth. 

It must be owned that Mr. Warrington continuc<l to be witty 
the next morning. He scut a note to Mr. Will begging to know 
whether he was for a ride to town or aiij/w/ieres elte. If he was 
for London, that ho would friten the highwaymen on Hounslow 
Heath, and look a very genteel Jigar at tim Chocolate House. 
Which letter, I fear, Mr. Will received wdth his usual violence, 
requesting the writer to go to some place—not Hounslow. 

And besides the jjarley between Will and Harry, there comes 
a maiden simpering to Mr. Warrington’s door, and Gumbo advances, 
holding something white and triangidiir in his clxni fingers. 

Harry knew what it was well enough. “ Of course it’s a letter,” 
groans he. Molinda greets her Eurico, &c. &c. &c. No sleep has 
she known tliat night, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth. 
Has Enrico slept well in the halls of his fathers t Und so wetter, 
und so wetter. He must never never qmtril and lie so cruel 
again. Kai ta loijta. And I protest I shan’t quote any more 
of this letter. Ah, tablets, golden once,—are ye now fadc<l leaves ? 
Where is the juggler who transmntetl you, and why is the glamour 
ovcrl 

After the little scamlal with Cousin Will, Harry’s dignity would 
not allow him to stay longer at Castlewowl: he wrote a majestic 
letter to the lord of the mansion, explaining the circumstances which 
had occurred, and, as ho called in Parson Stunpson to siqierviBO the 
document, no doubt it contained none of those ccccntriciti«» in spell¬ 
ing which figured in his ordinary coiTCspondcuce at this jicriiMl. He 
represented to poor Maria, that after blackening the eye and damag¬ 
ing the nose of a son of the house, he should remain in it with 
a very bad grace; and she was forced to ac((uiesce in the oiiinion 
that, for the present, his absence would best bc(!ome him. Of 
course she wept plentiful tears at parting with him. He would 
go to London, and see younger beauties: he would find none, none 
who would love him like his fond Maria. I fear Mr. Warrington 
did not exhibit any profound emotion on leaving her: nay, he 
cheered up immediately after he crossed Castlewood Bridge, and 
rnmle hU hoi-ses whisk over the road at ten miles an hour: ho sang 
to them to go along: he nodded to the pretty girls by the roadside: 
he chuckc<l my landlady under the chin; he certainly was not 
inconsolable. Truth is, he longed to be back in London again, to 
make a figure at St. James’s, at Newmarket, wherever the men of 
&shion congregated. All that petty Tunbridge society of women 
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Olid card-playing Beemed child’s-play to him now he had tasted the 
delight of London life. 

By the time he reached London again, almost all the four- 
and-forty ponnds which we have seen that he possessed at Tun¬ 
bridge had slipped out of his pocket, and further supplies were 
necessary. Regarding these he made himself presently easy. 
There were the two sums of £5000 in his own and his brothei^s 
name, of which he was the master. He would take up a 
little money, and with a run or two of good luck at play he could 
easily replace it. Meantime he must live in a manner becoming 
his station, and it must be explained to Madam Esmond that a 
gentleman of his rank cannot keep fitting cora]>any, and appear 
as becomes him in society, upon a miserable pittonce nf two 
hundred a year. 

Mr. Warrington sojourned at the “Bedfonl Coffee-House” as 
before, but only for a short while. He sought out proper lodgings 
at the Court end of tlic town, and fixed on some apartments in 
Bond Street, where he and Gumbo installed themselves, his horses 
stiinding at a neighbouring livery-stable. And now tailors, mercers, 
and shoemakers were put in requisitiou. Not without a pang of 
remorse, he laid aside his mourning and figured in a laced hat and 
waistcoat. Gumbo was always dexterous in the art of dressing hair, 
and with a little powder flung into his fair locks Mr. Warrington’s 
head was as modish as that of any gentleman in the Mall. He 
figured in the Ring in his phaeton. Reports of his great wealth had 
long since preceded him to London, and not a little curiosity was 
excited about the fortunate Virginian. 

Until our young friend could be balloted for at the proper 
season, my Lorrl March has written down his name for the club at 
“White’s Cho«jolate House,” as a distinguished gentleman from 
America. There were as yet but few persons of fashion in London, 
but with a pooketful of money at one-and-twenty, a young fellow can 
make himself happy even out of the season; and Mr. Harry was 
determined to enjoy. 

He ordered Mr. Draper, then, to sell five hundred pounds of 
his stock. What would his poor mother have said had she known 
that the young spendthrift was already beginning to dissipate his 
patrimony 1 He dined at the tavern, he supped at the club, where 
Jack Morris introduced him, with immense culogiums, to such 
gentlemen as were in town. Life and youth and pleasure were 
before him, the wine was set a-ninning, and the eager lad was greedy 
to drink. Do you see, far away in the West yonder, the pious 
widow at her prayers for her son 1 Behind the trees at Oakhurst 
a tender little heart, too, is beating for him, perhaps. When the 
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Prodigal Son waa away carousing, were not love and forgiveness still 
on the watch for him f 

Amongst tne inedited letters of the late Lord Orford, there is 
one which the present learned editor, Mr. Peter Cunningham, has 
omitted fi-om his collection, doubting possibly the authenticity of 
the document. Nay, I myself have only seen a copy of it in the 
Warrington papers in Madiim Esmond’s prim luindwriting, and nohsl 
“ Mr. If. WedpMs accomit of my so7i Henry at London, and of 
Baroims Tusher,—wrote to 6en‘ Conway.” 

“ Abunuton Stbbet ; Friday Fight 

“ I have come away, child, for a day or two from my devotions 
to our Lady of Strawl»rry. Have I not been on my knees to her 
these three weeks, and aren’t the poor old joints full of riienmatism 1 
A fit took me that I would pay London a visits tliat I would go to 
Vauxhall and Ranclagh. Qttoi I May I not have my rattle as well 
as other elderly babies 1 Suppose, after being so long virtuous, I 
take a fancy to cakes and ale, shall your Reverence say nay to me ? 
George Selwyn and Tony Storcr and your humble servant took boat 
at Westminster t’other night. Was it Tuesday!-no, Tuesday I 
was with their Graces of Norfolk, who arc just from Tunbridge—it 
was Wednesday. How should I know 1 Wasn’t I dead drunk with 
a whole pint of lemonade I took at White’s ? 

“ The Norfolk folk had been entertaining me on Tuesday with 
the account Of a young savage Iroquois, Choctaw, or Virginian, who 
has lately been making a little noise in our quarter of the globe. 
He is an offshoot of that disreputable family of Esmond-Castlcwood, 
of whom all the men are gamblers and spendthrifts, and all the 
women—^well, I shan’t ssvy the wonl, lest Lady Ailesbury should be 
looking over your shoid<ler. Both the late lords, my fiither told me, 
were in his pay, and the last one, a beau of Queen Anne’s reign, 
from a viscount advanced to be an carl through the merits an<l 
intercession of his notorious old sister Bernstein, late Tushcr, nie 
Esmond—a great beauty, too, of her day, a favourite of the Old 
Pretender. She sold his secrets to my papa, who paid her for 
them; and being nowise particular in her love for the Stuarts, 
came over to the august Hanoverian bouse at present reigning over 
us. ‘Will Horace Walpole’s tongue never stop scandal?’ says 
your wife over your shoulder. I kiss your Ladyship’s hand. I am 
dumb. The Bernstein is a model of virtue. She had no good 
reasons for marrying her father’s chaplain. Many of the nobility 
omit the marriage ^together. She wasn't ashamed of being Mrs. 
Tusher, and didn’t take a German Bai'oncino for a second husband, 
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whom nobody out of Hanover ever saw. The Yarmouth bears no 
malice. Esther and Vashti are very good friends, and have been 
cheating each other at Tunbridge at cards all the summer. 

“ * And what has all this to do with tlie Iroquois 1 ’ says your 
Ladyship. The Iroquois has been at Tunbridge, too—not cheating, 
perhaps, but winning vastly. They say he has bled Lord March of 
thousands—Lord March, by whom so much blood hath been shed, 
that he has quarrelled with everybody, fought with everybody, rode 
over everybody, been fallen in love with by everybody’s wife except 
Mr. Conway’s, and not excepting her present Majesty, the Countess 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Queen of Walmoden and 
Yarmouth, whom Heaven preserve to us. 

“ You know an offensive little creature de par le monde, one 
Jack Morris, who skips in and out of all the houses of London. 
When we were at Vauxhall, Mr. Jack gave us a nod under the 
shoulder of a pretty young fellow enough, on whoso arm he was 
leaning, and who appeared hugely delighted with the enchantments 
of the garden. Lord, how ho stared at the fireworks! Gods, how 
he huzzayed at the singing of a horrible painted wench who shrieked 
the ears off my head ! A twopenny string of gloss beads and a strip 
of tawdry cloth are treasure in Iroquois-land, and our savage valued 
them accordingly. 

“ A buzz went about the place that this was the fortunate youth. 
He won three hundred at White’s last night very genteelly from 
Rockingham and my precious nephew, and here he was bellowing 
and huzzaying over the music so as to do you good to hear. I do 
not love a puppet-show, but I love to treat children to one. Miss 
Conway! I present your Ladyship my compliments, and hope we 
shall go and sec tho dolls together. 

“When tho singing-woman came down from her throne. Jack 
Morris must introduce my Virginian to her. I saw him blush up 
to the eyes, and make her, upon my word, a very fine bow, such 
as I had no idea was practised in wigwams. * There is a certain 
jenny sqvaw about her, and that’s why tho savage likes her,’ George 
said—a joke certainly not as brilliant as a firework. After which 
it seemed to me that the savage and the savagess retired together. 

“Having liad a great deal too much to cat and drink three 
hours before, my partners must have chicken and rack-punch at 
Vauxhall, where George fell sisleep straigbrivay, and for my sins I 
must tell Tony Storer what I knew about this Virginian’s amiable 
family, especially some of the Bernstein’s antecedents, and the 
history of another elderly beauty of the family, a certain Lady 
Maria, who was au mietus with the late Prince of Wales. What 
did I say? I protest not half of what I knew, and of course not 
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a tenth part of what I was going to tell, for who should start out 
upon us but my savage, this time quite red in the face; and in 
his war-paint. The wretch had been drinking fire-water in the 
next box! 

“ He cooked his hat, clapped hie hand to his sword, asked which 
of the gentlemen was it that was maligning bis fiunily 1 so tliat I 
was obliged to entreat him not to make such a noise, lest he should 
wake my friend Mr. George Selwyn. And I added, ‘ I assure you, 
sir, I h^ no idea that you were near me, and I most sincerely 
apologise for giving you pain.’ 

“The Huron took his hand off his tomahawk at this pacific 
rejoinder, made a bow not ungraciously, said he could not, of course, 
ask more than an apology from a gentleman of my age {Merci, 
Monsieur!), and, hearing the name of Mr. Selwyn, made another 
bow to George, and said he had a letter to him from Lonl March, 
which he had had the ill-fortune to mislay. George has put him 
up for the club, it appears, in conjunction with March, and no 
doubt these three lambs will fleece each other. Meanwhile, my 
pacified savage sat down with us, and Iwied the hatchet in another 
bowl of punch, for which these gentlemen must call. Heaven help 
us! ’Tis eleven o’clock, and here comes Bedson with my gruel 1 

“H. W. 


To the Hon'*' H. S. Conway.' 
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CHAPTER XLI 
RAKE’S PROGRESS 

P eople were still very biwy in Harry Warrington’s time (not 
that our yonng gentleman took much heed of the controversy) 
in determining the relative literary merits of the ancients 
and the modems; and the learned, and the world with them, 
indeed, pretty generally pronounced in favour of the former. The 
moderns of that day arc the ancients of ours, and we speculate 
upon them in the present year of grace, as our grandchildren, a 
hundred years hence, will give their judgment about us. As for 
your book-learning, 0 respectable ancestors (though, to be sure, 
you have the mighty Gibbon with you), I think you will own 
that you are beaten, and coidd point to a couple of professors at 
Cambridge and Glasgow who know more Greek than was to be 
had in your time in all the universities of Europe, including that 
of Athens, if such an one existed. As for science, you were scarce 
more advtmccd than those heathen to whom in literature you owned 
yourselves inferior. And in public and private morality ? Which 
is the better, this sictual year 1858, or its predecessor a century 
back t Gentlemen of Mr. Disraeli’s House of Commons! has every 
one of yon his price, as iu Walpole’s or Newcastle’s time,—or (and 
that is the delicate question) have you almost all of you had it 1 
Ladies, I do not say that you are a society of Vestals—but the 
chronicle of a hundred yeai's since contains such an amount of 
scandal, that you may be thankful you did not live in such 
dangerous times. No; on my conscience I believe that men and 
women arc both better; not only that the Susannahs are more 
numerous, but that the Elders are not nearly so wicked. Did you 
over hear of such books as “Clariss-a,” “Tom Jones,” “Roderick 
Random:” paintings by contemporary artists, of the men and 
women, the life and society, of their day? Suppose wo were to 
describe the doings of such a person iis Mr. Lovelace, or my Lady 
Bellaston, or tliat wonderful “Lady of Quality” who lent her 
memoirs to the author of “ Peregrine Pickle.” How the pure and 
outraged Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, run out of the 
room, call away the young ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never to 
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send one of that odious author’s hooks agjvin ! You are fifty-eight 
years old, madam, and it may be that you are too s<|ucamish, that 
you cry out before you arc hurt, and when nobody had any intention 
of offending your Ladyship. Also, it may be that the novelist’s 
art is iiyured by the restraints put upon him, as many an honest 
harmless statue at St. Peter’s and the Vatieuii is spoilecl by the tin 
draperies in which ecclesiastical old women have swaddled the fair 
limls of the marble. But in your prudery there is rcuson. So 
tlierc is in the State censorship of the Press. Tlic page may 
contain matter dangerous to honox mores. Out with your scissom, 
censor, and clip off the prurient paragi-aph! We have nothing for 
it but to submit. Society, the despot, Ikm given his imperial 
decree. We may think the statue liad l)cen seen to greater ad¬ 
vantage without the tin diiipcry; m’c may plead tliat the moral 
were better might we recite the whole fable. Away w'ith him— 
not a word! I never saw the pianofortes in the United States 
with the frilled muslin trousers on their legs; but, dci»ond on it, 
the muslin covered some of the notes as w'cll as the malioj^iy, 
muffied tlic miujic, and stopped the player. 

To what does this ])reludc intnxlucc us 1 1 am thinking of 
Harry Warrington, Esquire, in his lodgings in Bond Street, London, 
and of the life which he and many of the young bucks of fashion 
led in those times, and how I can no more take my fair young 
reader into them, than Lady Sciucams cun take her daughter to 
Cremonie Gardens on an ordinary evening. My deiir Miss Diana 
(Psha! I know you arc eight-and-thirty, although you are so 
wonderfully shy, and want to make us believe you liave just left off 
schoolroom dinners and a pinafore), when your grandfather was a 
young man about town, and a member of one of the Clubs at 
White’s and dined at Pontac’s off the feasts provided by Braund 
and Lebeck, and rode to Newmarket wth Mai'ch and Rockingham, 
and toasted the best in England with Gilly Williams and George 
Sclwyn (and didn't understand George’s .jokes, of which, indeed, 
tlic flavour has very much evaporatetl since the bottling)—the old 
gentleman led a life of which your noble aimt (author of " Legends 
of the Sqtieams’s: or. Fair Fruits off a Fiunily Tree”) has not 
given you the slightest ideti. 

It was before your grandmother adopted those serious views for 
which she was distinguished during her last long residewre at Bath, 
and after Colonel Tibbalt married Miss Lye, the rich soap-boiler’s 
heiress, that her Ladyship’s wild oats were sown. When she was 
young, she was as giddy as the rest of the genteel world. At her 
house in Hill Street, she had ten card-tables on Wednesdays and 
Sunday evenings, except for a short time when Ranclagh was open 
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on Sundays. Every night of her life she gambled for eight. ninA 
ten hours. Everybody else in society did the like. She lost • Th 
won ; she cheated; she pawned her jewels; who knows what else 
she was not ready to pawn, so as to find funds to supply her fury 
for playl What was that aflerHSupper duel at the “Shakspeare’s 
Head ” in Oovent Garden, between your grandfather and Colonel 
Tibbalt: where they drew swords and engaged only in the presence 
of Sir John Screwby, who was drunk under the table ? They were 
interrupted by Mr. John Fielding’s people, and your grandlkther 
was carried home to Hill Street wound^ in a chair. I tell you 
those gentlemen in powder and ruffles, who turned out the toes of 
their buckled pumps so delicately, were terrible fellows. Swords 
were perpetually being drawn; bottles after bottles were drunk; 
oaths roared unceasingly in conversation, tavern-drawers and watch¬ 
men were pinked and maimed; chairmen belaboured; citizens in¬ 
sulted by reeling pleasure-hunters. You have been to Cremorne 
with proper “ vouchers ” of course ? Do you remember our great 
theatres thirty -years agol You were too good to go to a play. 
Well, you have no idea what the playhouses were, or what the 
green boxes were, when Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard were playing 
before them! And I, for my children’s sake, thank that good 
Actor in his retirement who was the first to banish that shame 
from the theatre. No, madam, you are mistaken; I do not plume 
myself on my superior virtue. I do not say you are naturally 
better than your ancestress in her wild, rouged, gambling, flaring 
tearing days ; or even than poor Polly Fogle, who is just taken up 
for shop-lifting, and would have been hanged for it a hundred 
years ago. Only, I am heartily thankful tiiat my temptations arc 
less, having quite enough to do with those of the present century. 

So, if Harry Warrington rides down to Newmarket to the 
October meeting, and loses or wins his money there; if he makes 
one of a party at the “ Shakspeare ” or the “ Bedford Head; ” if 
he dines at White’s ordinary, and sits down to macco and lansquenet 
afterwards; if he boxes the watch, and makes his appearance at the 
Roundhouse; if he turns out for a short space a wild, dissipated, 
harum-scarum young Harry Warrington; I, knowing the weakness 
of hiunan nature, am not going to be surpri^; and, quite aware of 
my own shortcomings, don’t intend to be very savage at my neigh¬ 
bour’s. Mr. Sampson was: in his chapel in Long Acre he whipped 
Vice tremendously; gave Sin no quarter; outcursed Blasphemy with 
superior anathemas; knocked Drunkenness down, and trampled on 
the prostrate brute wallowing in the gutter; dragged out conjugal 
Infidelity, and pounded her with endless stones of rhetoric—and, 
after service, came to dinner at the “ Star and Garter,” made a bowl 
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of punch for Harry and his friends at the “Bedford Head,” or took 
a hand at whist at Mr. Warrington’s lodgings, or my Lord March’s, 
or wherever there was a supper and good company for him. 

I often thin^ however, in respect of Mr. Warrington’s doings at 
this period of his coming to London, that I may have taken my 
usual degrading and uncharitable views of him—for you see, I have 
not uttered a single word of virtuous indignation against his con¬ 
duct, and if it was not reprehensible, have certainly judged him 
most cruelly. 0 the Truthful, 0 the Beautiful, 0 Modesty, 0 
Benevolcnc.e, 0 Pudor, 0 Mores, 0 Blushing Shame, 0 Namby 
Ptunby—each with your respective capital letters to your honoured 
names! 0 Niminy, 0 Pimiuy! how shall I dare for to go for to 
say that a young man ever was a young man ? 

No doubt, dear young lady, I am calumniating Mr. Warrington, 
according to my heartless custom. As a proof, here is a letter out 
of the Warrin^n collection, from Harry to his mother, in which 
there is not a single word that would lead you to suppose he was 
leading a wild life. And such a letter from an only son, to a fond 
and exemplary parent, we know must be tnie!— 

“Bond Strebt, London: Oc/oter25,1756. 

“ Honord Madam,—I take up my pen to acknowledge your 
honored favor of 10 July, fjcr Lively Viryinia packet, which has 
duly come to hand, forwarded by our Bristol agent, and rejoice to 
hear that the prospect of the crops is so good. ’Tis Tully who says 
that agriculture is the noblest pursuit; how delightful when that 
pursuit is also prophetablc! 

“ Since my last, dated from Tunbridge Wells, one or two insa- 
(lence have occurred of which it is nessasery * I should advise my 
honored Mother. Our party there broke up end of August: the 
IKirtridge-shooting commencing. Baroness Bernstein, whose kind¬ 
ness to me has been most invariable, has been to Biith, her usual 
winter resort, and has made me a welcome inesent of a fifty-pound 
bill. I rode back with Rev. Mr. Sam]}son, whose instruction I find 
viost vallvhle, and my cousin Lady Maria to Castlcwood.f I paid 
a flying visit on the way to my dear kind friends Col. and Mrs. 
Lambert, Oakhurst House, who send my honored mother their 
most affectionate remembrances. The youngest Miss Lambert, I 
grieve to say, was ddlieate ; and her parents in some anxiety. 

“ At Oastlewood I lament to state my stay was short, owing to 

* This word has been much operated upon with the penknife, but is left 
tie, no doubt to the writer’s satisfaction. 

t Could Parson Sampson have been dictating the above remarks to Mr. 
Waning^nt 
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a quarrel with my cousin William. Ho is a yomig man of violent 
passions, and alas ! addicted to liquor, when he has no controul over 
them. In a trilling dispute about a horse, high words arose between 
us, and ho aymed a blow at me, or its equivulent—which my Grand¬ 
fathers my honored mothers child could not brook. I rejoyned, and 
fold him to the ground, whents he was cjuricd almost semelis to 
bed. I sent to enquire after his health in the morning : but having 
no further news of him, came away to London, where I have been 
over since with brief intavles of absence. 

“ Knowing you would wish mo to see my dear Grandfethers 
University of Cambridge, I rode thither lately in company with 
some friends, passing through part of Harts, and lying at the 
famous bed of Ware. The October meeting was just begun at 
Cambridge when I went. I saw the students in their gmonds and 
capps, and rode over to the famous Newmarket Heath, where there 
happened to be some races—-my friend Lord Marchs horse Marrow¬ 
bones by Cleaver coming olf winner of a large steak. It was an 
amusing day—the jockeys, horses, &c., very different to our poor 
races at home—the betting awful—the richest noblemen here mix 
with the jox, and bett all rountL Cambridge pleased me: especi¬ 
ally King’s College Chapel, of a rich but elegant Gotbick. 

“ I have been out into the world, and am made member of the 
Club at White’s, where I meet gentlemen of the first fashion. My 
Lords Rockingham, Carlisle, Orforrl, Bolingbroke, Coventry are of 
my friends, introduced to me by my Lord March, of whom I have 
often wrote before. Latly Coventry is a fine woman, but thiun. 
Every ladp paints here, old and young; so, if you and Moun¬ 
tain and Fanny wish to be iu fashion, I must send you out some 
roof/epots: everybody plays—eight, ten, card-tables at every house 
on every receiving night. I am sorry to say all do not play fair, 
and some do not pay fair. I have been obliged to sit down, and 
do as Some does, and have actually seen ladies whom I could name 
take my counters from before my face. 

“One day, his regiment the 20th, being paraded in St. Jame.s’s 
Park, a friend of mine, Mr. Wolfe, did me the honour to present 
me to his Royal Highness the Captain-General, who was most 
gracious: a fat jolly Prince, if I may speak so without disrespect, 
reminding me in his manner of that unhappy General Braddock, 
whom we knew to our sorrow last year. When he heard my name, 
and how dearest George had served and fallen in Braddock’s un¬ 
fortunate canqKiign, he talked a great deal with me; asked wliy 
a young fellow like me did not serve too; why I did not go to the 
King of Prussia, who was a great General, and see a campaign or - 
two; and whether that would not be better than dawdling about at 
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routs and card-parties in London 1 I said I would like to go with 
all my heart, but was an only son now, on leave fi-om my mother, 
and belonged to our estate in Virginia. His Royal Highness said 
Mr. Braddock had wrote home accounts of Mrs. Esmond’s loyalty, 
and that he would gladly serve me. Mr. Wolfe and I have waited 
on him since, at his Royal Highness’s house in Pall Mall. The 
latter, who is still quite a young man, made the Scots campaign 
with his Highness, whom Mr. Dempster lovet so much at home. 
To be sure, he was too severe: if anything can be too severe 
against rebels in arms. 

“ Mr. Draper has had half the Stock, my late papa’s property, 
transferred to my name. Until there can Ikj no doubt of that 
iminful loss in our family which I would give my right hand to 
replace, the remaining stock must remain in the tnistccs’ name in 
lichalf of him who inherited it. Ah, dear mother! There is no 
(lay, scarce any hour, when I don’t think of him. I wish he were 
> by me often. I feel like as if I was better when I am thinking of 
him, and would like, for the honour of my family, that he was 
representing of it here instead of, honored madam, your dutiful 
and affectionate Son, Henry Esmond WARRiNCiTON. 

“ P.S .—I am like your sex, wlio always, they say, put their 
chief news in a poserip. I had something to tell you about a 
person to whom my heart is enyaged. I shall write more about it, 
which there is no hurry. Safice she is a nobleman’s daughter, and 
her family as good as our men.” 

" Olarois Street, London : October 23,17CA 

“ I think, my good sister, we have been all our lives a little more 
than kin and less than kind, to use the words of a poet whom your 
dear father loved dearly. When you were bora in our Western 
Principallitie, my mother was not as old as Isaac’s; but even then 
I was much more than old enough to be yours. And though she 
gave you all she could leave or give, inclmiing the little i>ortion of 
love that ought to have been my share, yet, if wo can have good¬ 
will for one another, we may leara to do without affection: and 
some little kindness you owe me, for your son’s sake as well as your 
father’s, whom I loved and admired more than any man I think 
ever I knew in this world; he was greater than almost all, though 
he made no noyse in it. I have seen very many who have, and, 
*»lieve me, have found but few with such good heads and good 
harts as Mr. Esmond. 

“ Had we l)een better acquainted, I might have given you some 
advice regarding your young gentleman’s introduction to Europe, 
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wliich yon would have taken or not, as people do in this world. At 
least you would have sed afterwards, ‘ What she counselled me was 
right, and had Harry done as Madam Beatrix wisht, it had been 
better for him.’ My good sister, it was not for you to know, or for 
me to whom you never wrote to tell you, but your boy in coming to 
England and Castlewood found but ill friends there; except one, 
an old aunt, of whom all kind of evil hath been spoken and seel 
tliese fifty years past—and not without cawse too, perhaps. 

“ Now, I must tell Harry’s mother what will doubtless scarce 
astonish her, that almost everybody who knows him loves him. He 
is prudent of his tongue, generous of his money, as bold as a lyon, 
with an imperious domineering way that sets well upon him; yon 
know whether ho is handsome or not; my dear, I like him none 
the less for not being over witty or wise, and never cared for your 
aett-the-Thames-d&xa gentlemen, who are so much more clever than 
their neighbours. Your father’s great friend, Mr. Addison, seemed 
to me but a supercilious prig, and his follower. Sir Dick Steele, 
was not pleasant in his cupps, nor out of ’em. And (revenows a 
luy) your Master Harry will certainly not bum the nver up with 
his wits. Of book-learning ho is as ignorant as any lord in 
England, and for this I hold him none the worse. If Heaven have 
not given him a turn that way, ’tis of no use trying to bend him. 

“ Considering the place he is to hold in his own colony when he 
returns, and the stock he comes from, let me tell you, that he hath 
not means enough allowed him to support his station, and is likely 
to make the more dipence from the narrowness of his income—from 
sheer despair breaking out of all boumls, and becoming extravagant, 
which is not his turn. But he likes to live as well as the rest of 
his company, and, between ourselves, has fell into some of the fiiiist 
and most rakish in England. He thinks ’tis for the honour of the 
family not to go back, and many a time calls for ortolans and chaui- 
piiign when ho would as leaf dine with a stake and a mugg of beer. 
And in this kind of spirit I have no doubt from what he hath told 
me in his talk (which is very naif, as the French say), that his 
mamma hath encouraged him in his high opinion of himself. Wc 
women like our belongings to have it, however little we love to 
pay the cost. Will you have your ladd make a figar in London ? 
Trebble his allowance at the very least, and his Aunt Bernstein 
(with his honored mamma’s permission) will add a little more on 
to whatever summ you give him. Otherwise he will be spending the 
little capital I learn he has in this country, which, when a ladd 
once begins to manger, there is very soon an end to the loaf. Plea.se 
God, I shall be able to leave Henry Esmond’s grandson something 
at my death; but my savings are small, and the pension with which 
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ray gracious Soyereign hath endowed me dies with me. As for feu 
M. de Bernstein, he left only debt at his decease: the officers of his 
Miyesty’s Electoral Court of Hanover are but scantily psud, 

“A lady who is at present very high in his Majesty’s conhdeiice 
hath taken a great phancy to your ladd, and will take an early occa¬ 
sion to bring him to the Sovereign’s favorable notice. His Royal 
Highness the Duke he hath seen. If live in America he must, why 
should not Mr. Esmond Warrington return as Governor of Viiginia, 
and with a title to his name 1 That is what I hope for him. 

“ Meanwhile, I must be candid with you, and tell you I fear 
he hath entangled himself here in a very silly engagement. Even 
to many an old woman for money is scarce pardonable—the 
game ne volant guhrea la chanddle —Mr. Bernstein, when alive, 
more than once assured me of this fact, and I believe him, poor 
gentleman! But to engage yourself to an old woman without 
money, and to marry her merely because you have promised her, 
this seems to me a follie which only very young ladds fall into, 
and I fear Mr. Warrington is one. How, or for what consideration, 
I know not, but my niece Maria Esmond hath escanwt^ a promise 
from Harry. He knows nothing of her anticede^is, which I do. 
She hath laid herself out for twenty husbands these twenty years 
jiast. I care not how she hath got the promise from him. 'Tis 
a sinn and a shame that a woman more than forty years old should 
surprize the honour of a child like that, and hold him to his word. 
She is not the woman she pretends to be. A horse-jockey (he 
saith) cannot take him in—but a woman ! 

“I write this news to you advisedly, displeasant as it must 
be. Perhaps ’twill bring you to England: but I woidd be very 
cautious above all, very gentle, for the bitt will instantly make 
his high spirit restive. I feai’ the property is entailed, so that 
threats of cutting him off from it will not move Maria. Otherwise 
I know her to be so mercenary tliat (though she really hath a 
great phancy for this handsome ladd) without money she would 
not hear of him. All I could, and more than I owjht, I have done 
to prevent the match. What and more I will not sjiy in writing ; 
but that I am, for Henry Esmond’s sake, his grandson’s sincerest 
friend, and, madam, your faithful sister and servant, 

“Beatbix Baboness de Bebnsxein. 

'• To Mrs. Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood, in Virginia.” 

On the back of this letter is written, in Madam Esmond’s hand, 
“My sister Bernstein’s letter, received with Henry’s December 24; on 
receipt of which it was determined my son should instantly go home.” 
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CHAPTER XLII 

FORTVNATUS NIMIUM 

T hough Harry Warrington persisted in his determination to 
keep that dismal promise which his cousin had extracted from 
him, we trust no benevolent reader will think so ill of him as 
to suppose that the engagement was to the young fellow’s taste, and 
that he would not be lieartily glad to he rid of it. Very likely the 
beating administered to poor Will was to this end; and Harry may 
have thought, “ A boxing-match between us is sure to bring on a 
quarrel with the family; in the quarrel with the fiimily, Maria may 
take her brother’s side. I, of course, will make no retraction or 
apology. Will, in that case, may call me to account, when I know 
which is the better man. In the midst of the feud, the agreement 
may come to an end, and I may bo a free man once more.” 

So houcst Harry laid his train, and fired it: but, the explosion 
over, no harm was found to be done, except that William Esmond’s 
nose was swollen, and his eye black for a week. He did not send 
a challenge to his cousin, Harry Warrington; and, in consequence, 
neither killed Harry, nor was kille<l by him. Will was knocked 
down, and he got up again. How many men of sense would do the 
same, could they get their little account settled in a private place, 
with nobody to tell how the score was paid! Maria by no means 
took her family’s side in the quarrel, but declared for her cousin, as 
did my Lord, when advised of the disturbance. Will had struck the 
first blow, Lord Castlewoo<l said, by the chaplain’s showing. It was 
not the first or the tenth time he had been found quarrelling in his 
cups. Mr. Warrington only showed a proper spirit in resenting the 
injury, and it was for Will, not for Harry, to ask pardon. 

Harry said ho would accept no apology as long as his horse was 
not returned or his bet paid. This chronicler has not been able to 
find out, from any of the papers which have come under his view, 
how that aflair of the bet was finally arranged: but ’tis certain the 
cousins presently met in the houses of TOrious Mends, and without 
mauling each other. 

Maria’s cider brother had been at first quite willing that his sister, 
who had remained unmarried for so many years, and on the train of 
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whose robe, in her long course over the path of life, so many briars, 
so much mud, so many rents and stains had naturally gathered, 
siiould marry with any bridegroom who prcscnte<l himself, and if 
with a gentleman from Virginia, so much the letter. She would 
retire to his wigwam in the forest, and there be disi)oscd of. In the 
natural course of thinjjp. Hairy would survive his elderly bride, and 
might console himself or not, as he preferred, after her departure. 

But, after an interview with Aunt Bernstein, which his Lordship 
had on his coming to London, he ehanged his opinion: and even went 
so far as to try and dissuade Maria from the match; and to profess 
a pity for the young fellow who was to be nuule to undergo a life of 
misery on account of a silly promise given at onc-and-twenty ! 

Misery, indeed! Maiia was at a loss to know why he w\aa to 
be miserable. Pity, forsooth ! My Lord at Castlewoml had thought 
it was no pity at all. Maria knew what pity meant. Her brother 
had Iwcn with Aunt Bernstein: Aunt Benisteiu had offered money 
to break this match off. She understood what my Lord meant, but 
Mr. Warrington was a man of honour, and she could trust him. 
Away, upon this, walks my Lord to White’s, or to whatever haunts 
he freiiucntcd. It is probable tnat his sister had guessed too necu- 
lately what the nature of his conversation with Madam Bernstein 
had been. 

“And so,” thinks ho, “the end of my viitue is likely to be 
that the Mohock will fall a prey to others, and that there is no 
earthly use in my sparing him. ‘ Quern Heus vult ’—what was the 
schoolmaster’s adage 1 If I don’t have him, sumcb(Kly else will, 
that is clear. My brother has had a slice; my dear sister wants 
to swallow the whole of him bodily. Here have I been at homo 
respecting his youth and innocence forsooth, declining to play 
Ixjyond the value of a sixpence, and aiding guardian and Mentor 
to him. Why, I am but a fool to fatten a goose for other jicople 
to feed off"! Not many a good action have I done in this life, and 
here is this one, that serves to benefit whom ?—other folks. Talk 
of remorse 1 By all the fires and furies, the remoi-se I have is for 
things I haven’t done and might have done! Why did I spare 
Liicretia? She hated me ever after, and her husband went the 
way for which he was predestined. Why have I let this lad ofi‘? 
—that March and the rest, who don’t want him, may pluck him ! 
And I have a bad repute; find I am the man people point at, and call 
tlic wickeil lord, and against whom women warn their sons! Panli, 
I am not a penny worse, only a greiit deal more unlucky than my 
neighbours, and ’tis only my cursed weakness that has been my 
greatest enemy! ” Here, manifestly, in setting down a speech which 
a gentleman only thought, a chronicler overdraws his account with 
10 z 
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the patient reailer, who has a right not to accept this draft on his 
credulity. But have not Livy, and Thucydides, and a score more 
of historians, made siHjeches for their heroes, which we know the 
latter never thought of delivering 1 How much more may we then, 
knowing my Lord Castlewood’s character so iutinuitely as we do, 
declare what was passing in his mind, and transcribe his jihoughts 
on tliis paper? What? a whole pack of the wolves are on the 
hunt after this lamb, and will make a mcjil of him presently, and 
one hungry old hunter is to stand by and not have a single cutlet? 
Who has not admired that noble speech of my Lord Clive, when 
reproached on his return from India with making rather too free 
with jaghires, lakiis, gold mohurs, diamonds, pearls, and what not; 
“Upon my life,” said the hero of Plassy, “when I think of my 
opportunities, I am surprised I took so little ! ” 

To tell disagreeable stories of a gentleman, until one is in a 
manner forced to iinjiart them, is idways painfid to a feeling mind. 
Hence, though I have known, before the very first page of this 
history wsis written, what sort of a person my Lonl Castlcwood 
was, and in wlmt esteem he was held by his contemporaries, I have 
kept biick much that was unpleasant about him, only allowing 
the candid reader to perceive that he was a nobleman who ought 
not to be at all of our liking. It is true that my Lord March, and 
other gentlemen of whom he complained, would have thought no 
more of betting Avith Mr. Warrington for his last shilling, and taking 
their winnings, than they would scrapie to pick the bones of a 
chicken; that they would take any lulvantage of the game, or their 
superior skill in it, of the race, and their private knowledge of 
the horses engaged; in so far, they followed the practice of all 
gentlemen: but when they played, they playetl fair; and when they 
lost, they paid. 

Now Madam Bernstein was loth to tell her Virginian nephew 
all she know to his family’s discredit; she was even touched by 
my Lonl’s forbearance in regard to Harry on his first arrival in 
Europe; and pleasefl with his Lonlship’s compliance with her 
wishes in this particular. But in the conversation which she had 
with her nephew Castlcwooil reganling Maria’s designs on Hiirry, 
he had spoken his mind out with his usual cynicism, voted himself 
a fool for having spared a lad whom no sparing would eventually 
keep from rain ; pointefl out Mr. Harry’s undeniable extravagances 
and spendthrift associates, his nights at faro and hasard, and his 
rides to Newmarket, and asked why he alone should keep his liamls 
from the young fellow? In vain Ma<lam Bernstein pleaded that 
Harry was poor. Bah ! he was heir to a principality which ought, 
to have liccn his, Castlewood’s, and might have set up their ruine<l 
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family. (Indeed, Madam Bernstein thought Mr. Warrington’s 
Virginian property much greater than it was.) Were there not 
money-lenders in the town who would give him money on post- 
obits in plenty 7 Casticwood knew ns much to his cost; he h.ad 
applied to them in his father’s lifetime, and the cursed crew hn^l 
eaten up two-thirds of his miserable income. He spoke with such 
desperate candour and ill-humour, that Madam Bernstein began to 
be alarmed for her favourite, and determined to caution him at the 
■first opportunity. 

That evening she began to pen a billet to Mr. Warrington; but 
all her life long she was slow with her i)en, and disliked using it. 
“ I never knew any goofl come of writing more than bon jour or 
business,” she usetl to say. “ What is the use of writing ill, when 
there are so many clever people who can do it well 7 and even then 
it were best left alone.” So she sent one of her men to Mr. Harry’s 
lodging, bidding him come and drink a dish of tea with her next 
day, when she proposed to warn him. 

But the next morning she was indisposed, and could not receive 
Mr. Harry when he came: and she kept her chamber for a couplo 
of days, and the next day there was a great engagement; and tho 
next day Mr. Harry was off on some cxiHMlition of his own. In tho 
whirl of London life, what man secs his neighl»ur, what brother his 
sister, what schoolfellow his old friend 7 Ever so m.-iny days passed 
before Mr. Warrington and his aunt had that confidential conversa¬ 
tion which the latter desired. 

She began by scolding him mildly about his extravagance and 
madcaj) frolics (though, in truth, she was charmed Avith him for 
both)—he replied that young men will bo young men, and that it 
was in dutifully waiting in attendance on his aunt, he had iiiiMlc the 
acquaintance with whom he mostly lived .at present. Slie then, 
with some prelude, began to warn him reganling his cousin, Ix)rd 
Castlewood; on which he broke into a bitter laugh, and said tho 
good-natured world had told him plenty about Lord Castlewood 
already. “ To say of a man of his Lonlship’s rank, or of any gentle¬ 
man, ‘ Don’t play with him,’ is more than I like to do,” continued 
the lady; “ but-” 

“ Oh, you may say on, aunt! ” said Harry, with something like 
iin imprecation on his lips. 

“And have you played with your cousin .already?” asked the 
young man’s worldly old monitress. 

“ And lost and won, mmlam ! ” answers Harry gallantly. “ It 
don’t become me to say which. If we have a bout with .a neighbour 
in Virginia, a bottle, or a pack of canls, or a quarrel, we don’t go 
home and tell our mothers. I mean no offence, atmt! ” And, 
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blushing, the handsome young fellow went up and kissed the old 
lady. He looked very bravo and brilliant, with his rich lace, his 
fair face and hair, his fine new suit of velvet and gold. On taking 
leave of his aunt he gave his usual sumptuous benefactions to her 
servants, who crowded round him. It was a rainy winter day, and 
my gentleman, to save his fine silk stockings, must come in a chair. 
“ To White’s! ” he called out to the chairmen, and away they 
carried him to the place where he passed a great deal of his time. 

Our Virginian’s friends might have wished that he had been a 
less sedulous frequenter of that house of entertainment! but so 
much may be said in favour of Mr. Warrington that, having engaged 
in play, he fought his battle like a hero. Ho was not flustered by 
good luck, and perfectly calm when the chances went against him. 
If Fortune is proverbially fickle to men at play, how many men are 
fickle to Fortune, run away frightened from her advances ; and desert 
her, who, perhaps, had never thought of leaving them but for their 
cowanlicc. “ By George, Mr, Warrington,” said Mr. Selwyn, wak¬ 
ing up in a rare fit of enthusiasm, “ you deserve to win! You treat 
your luck as a gimtlcnian should and as long as she remains with 
you, behave to her with the most perfect politeness. Si celeres 
quatit pennas—you know the rest. No ? Well, you are not much 
the worse off—^you will call her Ladyship’s coach and make her a 
bow at the step. Look at Ijord Castlewood yonder, passing the 
box. Did you ever hear a fellow ciuso and swear so at losing five 
or six pieces! She must be a jade indeed if she long give her 
favours to such a niggardly canaille as that! ” 

“ We don’t consider our family canaille, sir,” says Mr. Warring¬ 
ton, “ and my Lord Castlewood is one of them.” 

“ I forgot. I forgot, and ask your pardon! And I make you 
my compliment upon my Lord, and Mr. Will Esmond his brother,” 
Ba,ys Hany’s neighbour at the hazard-table. “ The box is with me. 
Five’s the main! Deuce Ace! my usual luck. Virtute mea me 
involve! ” and he sinks liack in his chair. 

Whether it was upon this occasion of taking the box, that Mr. 
Harry threw the fifteen mains mentioned in one of those other 
letters of Mr. Walpole’s, which have not come into his present 
learned editor’s hands, I know not; but certain it is, that on his 
first appearance at “ White’s,” Harry had five or six evenings of 
prodigious good luck, and seemed more than ever the Fortunate 
Youth. The five .hundred poimds withdrawn from his patrimonial 
inheritance had multiplied into thousands. He bought fine clothes, 
purchased fine horses, gave grand entertainments, made handsome 
presents, lived as if he had been as rich as Sir James Lowther, or 
his Grace of Bedford, and yet the five thousand pounds never seemed 
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to diminish. No wonder that he gave where giving was so easy; 
no wonder that he was generous with Fortunatus’s ptirse in his 
pocket. I say no wonder that he gave, for sucli was las nature. 
Other Fortunati tie up the endless piu-se, drink small hcer, and go 
to bed with a tallow candle. 

During this vein of his luck, what must Mr. Harry do, but find 
out from Lady Maria what her Ladyship’s debts were, and piy them 
off to the last shilling. Her stepmother and half-sister, who did 
not love her, he treated to all sorts of magnificent presents. “ Had 
you not better get yoiursclf arrested. Will?” my Lonl sardonically 
said to his brother. “ Although you bit him in tliat afiair of tlie 
horse, the Mohock will certainly take you out of pawn.” It was 
then that Mr. William felt a tme remorse, though not of that 
humble kind which sent the repentant Prodigal to his knees. 
“ Confound it,” he groaned, “ to think that I have let this fellow 
slip for such a little matter as fifty pound 1 Why, he Wiis good for 
a thousand at least.” 

As for Maria, that generous creature accepted the good fortune 
sent her with a grateful heart; and was ready to accei)t as much 
more as you pleased. Having paid off her debts to her various 
milliners, tradesmen, and purveyors, she forthwith proceeded to con¬ 
tract new ones. Mrs. Betty, her Ladyship’s maid, wont round in¬ 
forming the tradespeople that her mistress was about to contract a 
matrimonial alliance with a young gentleman of immense fortune; 
so that they might give my Lady credit to any ainoimt. Having 
heard the same story twice or thrice before, the tradesfolk might 
not give it entire credit, but their bills W’crc paid: even to Mrs. 
Pincott, of Kensington, my Lady showerl no rancour, and affably 
onlere<l fresh supplies from her; and when she drove about from tho 
mercer to the toy-shop, and from the toy-shop to the jeweller, in a 
coach, with her maid an«l Mr. Warrington inside, they thought her 
a fortunate woman indeed, to have secured the Fortunate Youth, 
though they might wonder at the taste of this latter in having 
selected so elderly a beauty. 

Mr. Sparks, of Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, took the liberty 
of waiting upon Mr. Warrington at his lodgings in Bond Street, 
with the pearl necklace and the gold etwee which he had bought 
in Lady Maria’s company the day before; and asking whether he. 
Sparks, should leave them at his honour’s lorlgiiig, or send them 
to her Ladyship with his honour’s compliments? Harry jiddcd a 
ring out of the stock which the jeweller happeuc<l to bring with him, 
to the necklace and the etwee; and sumptuously bidding that indivi¬ 
dual to send him in tho bill, took a majestic leave of Mr. Sparks, who 
retired, bowing even to Gumbo, as he quitted his honour’s presence. 
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Nor did his bounties end here. Ere many days the pleased 
young fellow drove up in his phaeton to Mr. Sparks’s shop, and 
took a couplo of trinkets for two young ladies, whose parents had 
been kind to him, and for whom he entertained a sincere regard. 
“ Ah! ” thought he, “ how I wish I had my poor George’s wit and 
genius for poetry! I would send these presents with pretty verses 
to Hetty and Thco. I am sure, if goodwill and real regard could 
make a poet of me, I should have no difficulty in finding rhymes.” 
And BO he called in Parson Sampson, and they concocted a billet 
together. 
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CHAPTER XLITl 

IN WHICH HARRY FLIES HIGH 

S O Mr. Harry Warrington, of Virginia, luwl liia lodgings in Pond 
Street, London, Engluncl, and lived the fat of the land, 
and dmnk bumpers of the best wine thereof. His title of 
Fortunate Youth was pretty genenilly recognised. Being young, 
wealthy, good-looking, and fortunate, the fashionable world took 
him by the hand and made him welcome. HaiTy wiis liked because 
he was likeable; because he was rich, handsome, joviid, well-born, 
well-bred, brave; because, with jolly topera, he liked a jolly song and 
a bottle; because, with gentlemen sportsmen, he loved any game 
that was a-foot or a-horsebaek; because, with ladies, he had a mwlcst 
blushing timidity which rendered the lad intcn;sting; becaus<!, to those 
humbler than himself in degree he Wfis always magnificently liberal, 
and anxious to spare annoyance. Our Virginian w'iis very gnind, 
and high and mighty, to be sure; but in those times, when the 
distinction of ranks yet obtained, to be high ami distant with his 
inferiors brought no unpopularity to a gentleman. Rcmemljcr that, 
in those diiys, the Secretary of State always knelt when ho Aveiit 
to the King with his despatches of a morning, and the Under¬ 
secretary never dared to sit down in his chief’s presence. If I 
were Secretary of State (and such there have been amongst men 
of letters since Addison’s days) I should not like to kneel wdieu I 
went in to my audience with my dcsiiatch-box. If I were Under- 
Secretiiry I should not like to have to stond, whilst the Right 
Honourable Bepjamin or me Right Hononniblo Sir Edward looked 
over the papers. But there is a modtm in rebus; there sire certain 
lines which must be drawn: and I am only half pleased, for iny 
IKirt, when Bob Bowstreet, whoso connection with letters is 
through Policeman X and Y, and Tom (hirbage, who is an esteemed 
contributor to the Kennel Miscdlany, projiose to join fellowship 
as brother literary men, slap me on the back, and call me old boy, 
or by my Christian name. 

As much pleasure as the town coidd give in the winter season 
of 1756-57, Mr. Wanington had for the asking. There were 
operas for him, in which he took but moderate delight. (A pro- 
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digious deal of satire was brought to bear against these Italian 
Operas, and they were assailed for being foolish, Popish, u nman ly, 
unmeaning; but people went, nevertheless.) There were the 
theatres, with Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard at one house, and 
Mrs. Clive at another. There were masquerades and ridottos, 
freiiuented by all the fine society; there were their Lordships’ 
and Ladyships’ own private drums and assemblies, which began 
and ended with cards, and which Mr. Warrington did not like so 
well as White’s, because the play there was neither so high nor so 
fair as at the club-table. 

One day his kinsman. Lord Caatlewood, took him to Court, and 
presented Harry to his Majesty, who was now come to town from 
Kensington. But that gracious sovereign cither did not like 
Harry’s introducer, or luwl other reasons for being sulky. His 
Majesty only said, “ Oh, heard of you from Lady Yannouth. 
'The Earl of Caatlewood ” (turning to his Lordship, and speaking 
in German) “ shall tell him that he plays too much! ” And so 
saying, the Defender of the Faith turned his royal back. Lord 
Caatlewood shrank back quite frightened at this cold reception of 
his august muster. 

“ What does he say ? ” asked Harry. 

“His Majesty thinks they play too high at White’s, and is 
displeased,” whispered the nobleman. 

“ If he does not want us, we had better not come again, that 
is all,” said Harry simply. “I never, somehow, considered tluit 
German fellow a real King of England.” 

“ Hush! for Heaven’s sake, hold your confounded colonial 
tongue! ” cries out my Ix)nl. “ Don’t you see the walla here 
have cars ? ” 

“Aud what then?” asks Mr. Warrington. “Why, look at 
the ])eople ! Hang me, if it is not quite a ciuiosity! They were 
all shakiug hands with me, and bowing to me, and flattering me 
just now; aud at present they avoid me iis if I were the plague! ” 

“Shake hands, nephew,” said a broad-faced, broad-shouldered 
gentleman in a scarlet-laced waistcoat, and a great old-fashioned 
wig. “I heard what you said. I have cars like the wall, look 
you. And, now, if other people show you the cold shoulder, I’U 
give you my liand.” And so saying, the gentleman put out a great 
brown hand, with which he grasped Harry’s. “ Something of my 
brother about your eyes and face. Though I suppose in your island 
you grow more wiry and thin like. I am thine uncle, child. My 
name is Sir Milos Warrington. My Lonl knows me well enough.” 

My Lord looked very frightened and yellow. “ Yes, my dear 
Harry. This is your paternal uncle. Sir Miles Warrington.” 
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“ Miglit as well have come to see us in Norfolk, as dangle alwnt 
playing the fool at Tunbridge Wells, Mr. AVarrington, or Mr. Esmond 
—which do you call yourself? ” said the Baronet. “ The old lady 
calls herself Madam ikimond, don’t she ? ” 

“ My mother is not ashamed of her father’s name, nor am I, 
uncle,” said Mr. Harry, rather proudly. 

“ Well said, hul! Como home and cat a bit of mutton witli 
Lady Warrington, at three, in Hill Street,—that is if you can do 
without your White’s kickshaws. Yoti need not look frightened, 
my Lonl Castlcwood! I shall tell no talcs out of school.” 

“I—I am sure Sir Miles Warrington will act as a gentleman ! ” 
says my Lord, in much pcrturluition. 

“^like he will,” growled the Baronet, turning on his heel. 
“And thou wilt come, young miui, at three; and mind, good roast 
imitton waits for nobody. Thou hast a gi-cat look of tliy father, 
liord bless us, how we used to beat each other ! He was smaller 
than me, and in course younger; but many a time ho had the tot 
of it. Take it he was henpecked when he maiTic<l, and Madam 
Esmond took the spirit out of him when she got him in her island. 
Virginia is an island. Ain’t it an island ? ” 

Harry laughed, and said “ No! ” And the jolly Baronet, going 
off, said, “ Well, island or not, thou must come and tell all about 
it to my Lady. She'll know whether ’tis an island or not.” 

“ My dear Mr. Wairington,” said my Lord, with an appealing 
look, “ I need not tell you that, in this great city, evei'y man 
has enemies, and that there is a great gi-eat deal of detraction 
and scandal. I never spoke to you almut Sir Miles Warrington, 
precisely because I did know him, and because we have had dit- 
fcreuccs together. Should he permit himself remarks to my dis¬ 
paragement, you will re(!cive them mm gi'nno, and remember that 
it is from an enemy they come.” And the pair walked out of 
the King’s apartments and into St. James’s Street. Hiury found 
the news of his cold reception at Court had already preceded him 
to White’s. The King had turned his back upon him. The King 
was jealous of Harry’s favour with the favourite. Harry was au 
miensc with Lady Yarmouth. A score of gentlemen wished him a 
compliment upon his conquest. Before night it was a settled matter 
that this was amongst the other victories of the Fortunate Youth. 

Sir Miles told his wife and Harry as much, when the young 
man appeared at the appointed hour at the Baronet’s dinner-table, 
and he rallied Harry in his simple rustic fashion. The lady, at 
first a grand and stately personage, told Harry, on their fiirther 
a^uaintance, that the reputation which the world had made for 
him was so bad, that at first she had given him but a frigid welcome. 
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With the young Itulies, Sir Miles’s daughters, it was, “ How d’ye 
do, cousin 1 ” and “ No, thank you, cousin,” and a niunber of prim 
curtseys to the Virginian, as they greeted him and took leave of 
him. The little boy, the heir of the house, dined at table, under 
the care of his governor; and, having his glass of port by papa 
after dinner, gave a loose to his innocent tongue, and asked many 
questions of his cousin. At last the innocent youth said, after 
looking hard in Harry’s face, “Are you wicked. Cousin Harry? 
Vou don’t look very wicked! ” 

“My dear Master Miles!” expostulates the tutor, turning 
very re(L 

“ But you know you said he was wicked I ” cried the child. 

“ We are all miserable sinners, Miley,” explains papa. “ Haven’t 
you heard the clergyman say so every Sunday ? ” 

“Yes, but not so very wicked as Cousin Harry. Is it true 
that you gamble, cousin, and drink all night with wicked men, 
and frequent the company of wicked women ? You know you said 
so, Mr. Walker—and mamma said so, too, that Lady Yarmouth 
was a wicked woman.” 

“And you are a little pitcher,” cries papa; “and my wife, 
Nephew Harry, is a staunch Jacobite—you won’t like her the 
worse for that. Take Miles to his sisters, Mr. Walker, and Top- 
sham shall give thee a ride in the park, child, on thy little horse.” 
The idea of the little horse consoM Master Miles; for, when his 
father ordered him away to his sisters, he had begun to cry bitterly, 
bawling out that he woidd far rather stay with his wicked cousin. 

“ They have made you a sad reputation among ’em, nephew 1 ” 
says the jolly Bai'ouet. “ My wife, you must know, of late years, 
and since the death of my poor eldest son, has taken to,—to, hum I 
—to Tottenham Court Road and Mr. Whitfield’s preaching: and 
we have had one Waixl about the house, a friend of Mr. Walker’s 
yonder, who has recounted sad stories about you and your brother 
at home.” 

“Alwut me. Sir Miles, as much as he pleases,” cries Harry, 
warm with port; “ but I’ll break any man’s bones who dares say 
a word against my brother! Why, sir, that fellow was not fit to 
buckle my dear George’s shoe; and if I find him repeating at home 
what he dared to say in our house in Virginia, I promise him a 
second caning.” 

“ You seem to stand up for your friends. Nephew Harry,” says 
the Baronet. “ Fill thy glass, lad, thou art not as bad as thou 
hast been painted. I always told ray Lady so. I drink Madam 
Esmond Warrington’s health, of Virginia, and will have a full 
bumper for that toast.” 
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Harry, as in duty bound, emptied his glass, filled again, and 
drank Lady Warrington and Master Miles. 

“ Thou -wouldst be heir to four thousand acres in Norfolk, did 
he die, though,” said the Baronet. 

“ God forbid, sir, and be praised that I have acres enough in 
Virginia of my own! ” says Mr. Warrington. He went up presently 
and took a dish of coffee with Lady Warrington : he talked to 
tlic young ladies of the house. He was quite esmy, pletisaut, and 
uatund. There was one of them somewhat like Fanny Mountain, 
and this youfig lady became his special favourite. When he went 
away, they all agr^ their wicked cousin was not near st) wicked 
as they had imagined him to be : at any rate, my Latly had strong 
hopes of rescuing him from the pit. She sent him a good book 
that evening, whilst Mr. Harry was at White’s; with a pretty note, 
praying that “ Law’s Call ” might be of service to him: and, this 
despatched, she and lier daughters went off to a rout at the huuso 
of a minister’s lady. But Harry, lieforc he went to White’s, had 
driven to his friend Mr. Sparks, in Tavistock Street, and pinchascd 
more trinkets for his female <;ousius—“ from their aunt in Virginia,” 
he said. You see, he was full of kindness: he kindled and wanned 
with prosperity. There are men on whom wetilth hath no such 
fortunate infiuence. It hardens base hearts: it makes those who 
were mean and servile, mean and proud. If it should {deasc the 
gods to try me with ten thousand a year, I Avill, of course, meekly 
submit myself to their decrees, but I will pray them to give me 
strength enough to bear the trial. All the girls in Hill Street were 
delighted at getting the presents from Aunt Warrington in Virginia, 
and addressed a collective note, which must have astonished that 
good laily when she received it in spring time, w'hen she and 
Mountain and Fanny were on a visit to gi'im deserted Castlcwood, 
when the snows had cleared away, and a thousand peach-trees 
Hushed with blossoms. “ Poor boy ! ” the mother thought. “ This 
is some present he gave his cousins in iny name, in the time of his 
prosperity—nay, of his extravagance and folly. How quickly his 
wealth has jassed away! But he ever had a kind heart for the 
poor. Mountain; and we must not forget him in his need. It 
behoves us to be more than ever careful of our own expenses, 
iny good iicople! ” And so, I daresay, they warmed themselves by 
one log, and ate of one dish, and worked by one candle. And the 
widow’s servants, whom the good so\d began to pinch more and 
more I fear, lied, stole, and cheated more aud more: and what was 
saved in one way, was stole in another. 

One afternoon, Mr. Harry sat in his Bond Street lodgings, 
arrayed in his drying-gown, sipping his chocolate, surrounded by 
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luxury, eiKsised in satin, and yet enveloped in care. A few weeks 
previously, when tlie luck was with him, and he was scattering his 
benefactions to and At), he had royally told Rarson Sampson to get 
together a list of his debts, which he, Mr. Warrington, would pay. 
Accordingly, Sami)son hod gone to work, and had got together a 
list, not of all his debts,—no man ever does set down all,—^but 
such a catalogue as he thought sufficient to bring in to Mr. 
Warrington, at whose brcakiast-tablc the divine had humbly waited 
until his honour should choose to attend it. 

Harry appeared at length, very pale and languid, in curl-papers, 
had scarce any appetite for his breakfast; and the chaplain, 
fumbling with his schedule in his pocket, humbly asked if his 
patron had had a bad night 1 Yes, his honour had had a very bad 
night. Ho had been brought home from White’s by two chairmen 
at five o’clock in the morning; had caught a confounded cold, for 
one of the windows of the chiur would not shut, and the rain and 
snow came in; finally, was in such a bad humour, that all poor 
Sampson’s quirks and jokes could scarcely extort a smile from him. 

At last, to be sure, Mr. Warrington burst into a loud laugh. 

It was when the poor chaplain, after a sufficient discussion of 
muffins, eggs, tea, the news, the theatres, and so forth, pulled a 
paper out of his pocket, and in a piteous tone said, “ Here is that 
schedule of debts which your honour asked for—two hundred and 
■■ forty-three pounds—every shilling I owe in the world, thank 
Heaven!—tliat is—ahem!—every shilling of which the payment 
will in the least inconvenience me—.and I need not tell my dearest 
patron that I shall consider him my saviour and benefactor! ” 

It was then that Harry, taking the paper and eyeing the 
chaplain with rather a wicked look, burst into a laugh, which was, 
however, anything but jovial. Wicked execrations, moreover, ac¬ 
companied this outbreak of humour, and the luckless chaplain felt 
that his petition had come at the wrong moment. 

“ Confound it, why didn’t you bring it on Mondayl” Harry asked. 

“ Confound me, why did I not bring it on Monday 1 ” echoed the 
chaplain’s timid soul. “It is my luck—^my usual luck. Have 
the cirrds been against you, Mr. Warrington ? ” 

“ Yes; a plague on them. Monday night, and last night, have 
both gone against me. Don’t bo frightened. Chaplain, there’s 
money enough in the locker yet. But I must go into the City 
and get some.” 

“ What, sell out, sir 1 ” asks his Reverence, with a voice that 
was reassured, though it intended to bo alarmed. 

“Sell ouVsirl Yes! I borrowed a hundred of Mackreth in - 
coimters last night, aud must pay him at dinner-time. I will do 
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yoiir buBineas for yon nevertheless, and never fear, my gootl Mr. 
Sampson. Come to breakfast to-morrow, and we will sec and 
deliver your Reverence from the PhUistines.” But though ho laughed 
in Sampson s ^ presence, and strove to put a good face upon the 
matter, Harry’s head sank down oh his chest when the parson quitted 
him, and he sat over the fire, beating the coals about with the 
poker, and giving utterance to many naughty disjointed words, which 
showed, but did not relieve, the agitation of his spirit. 

In this mood, the young fellow was intcmiptcd by the appear¬ 
ance of a friend, who on any other day—even on tliat one when 
his conscience was so uneasy—was welcome to Mr. Warrington. 
This was no other tlian Mr. Liimbert, in his military dress,” but 
with a cloak over him, who had come from the country, had been 
to the Captain-General’s lev& that morning, and had come thenee 
to visit his young frien<l in Bond Street. 

Harry may have thought Lambert’s greeting rather cold; but 
1)eing occupied with his own affairs, he put away that notion. 
How were the ladies of Oaklmrst, and Miss Hetty, who was ailing 
when he passed through in the autumn 1 Purely ? Mr. Wjirrington 
was very glad. They were come to stay a while in London with 
their friend Lord Wrotham ? Mr. Hsirry was delighted—though 
it must be confessed his thee did not exhibit any peculiar signs of 
pleasure when he heard the news. 

“And so you live at White’s, and with the great folks; and 
you fare sumptuously every day, and yon pay your court at St. 
James s, and make one at my Lady Yarmouth’s routs, and at all 
the card-parties in the Court end of the town!” asks the Colonel. 

“ My dear Colonel, I do what other folks do,” says Harry, with 
rather a high manner. 

“ Other folks are richer folks than some folks, my dear lael.” 

“Sir!” says Mr. Warrington, “I would thank yoei to believe 
that I owe nothing for which I cannot pay I ” 

“I should never have spoken about your aflairs,” said the 
other, not noticing the young man’s haughty tone, “ but that you 
yoiuself confided them to me. I hear all sorts of stories about the 
Fortunate Youth. Only at his Royal Highness’s even to-day, they 
were saying how rich you were already, and I did not undeceive 
them-” 

“ Colonel Lambert, I can’t help the world gossiping about me 1 ” 
cries Mr. Warrington, more and more impatient. 

“—And what prodigious sums you had won. Eighteen hun- 
dr^ one night—two thousand another—six or eight thousand in all! 
Oh! there were gentlemen from White’s at the levde too, I can assure 
you, and the army can fling a main as well as you civilians! ” 
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“ I wish they would meddle with their own affairs,” says Harry, 
scowling at his old friend. 

“ And I, too, you look as if you were going to say. Well, my 
boy, it is my affair, and you must let Theo’s father and Hetty’s 
&thcr, and Harry Warrin^n’s father’s old friend, say how it is my 
affair.” Here the Colonel drew a packet out of his pocket. “ Look 
you, Harry. These trinkets which you sent with the kindest heart 
in the world to people who love you, and would cut off their little 
hands to spare you needless pain, could never be lx)ught by a young 
fellow with two or three hundred a year. Why, a nobleman might 
buy these things, or a rich City banker, and send them to his—to 
his daughters, let us say.” 

“ Sir, as you say, I meant only kindness,” says Harry, blushing 
burning-red. 

“ But you must not give them to my girls, my boy. Hester 
and Theodosia Lambert must not bo dressed up with the winnings 
off the gaming-table, saving your presence. It goes to my heart 
to bring back the trinkets. Mrs. Lambert will keep her present, 
which is of small value, and sends you her love and a God bless 
you—and so stiy I, Harry Warrington, with all my heart.” Here 
the good Colonel’s voice was much moved, and his face grew very 
red, and he passed his hand over his eyes ere he held it out. 

But the spirit of rebellion was strong in Mr. Warrington. He 
rose up from his seat, never offering to take the hand which his 
senior held out to him. “ Give mo leave to tell Colonel Lambert,” 
he said, “that I have had somewhat too much ailvico from him. 
You are for ever volunteering it, sir, and when I don’t ask it. You 
make it your business to inquire about my gains at play, and about 
the company I keep. What right have you to control my amuse¬ 
ments or my companions? I strive to show my sense of your 
former kindness by little presents to your famiily, and you fling— 
you bring them back.” 

“ I can’t do otherwise, Mr. Warrington,” says the Colonel, with 
a very sad face. 

“ Such a slight may mean nothing here, sir, but in our country 
it means war, sir! ” cries Mr. Warrington. “ God forbid I should 
talk of drawing a sword against the father of ladies who have been 
as mother and sister to me: but you have wounded my heart. 
Colonel Lambert—^you have, I won’t ssiy insulted, but humiliated 
me, and this is a treatment that I will bear from no man alive! 
My servants will attend you to the door, sir! ” Saying which, and 
rustling in his brocade dressing-gown, Mr. Warrington, with much 
state, walked off to his bedroom. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

CONTAINS IVHAT MIGHT PERHAPS HAVE BEEN EXPECTED 

O N the rejection of his peace-offerings, our warlike young 
American chief chose to be in great wrath not only against 
Colonel Lambert, but the whole of that gentleman’s family. 
“ He has humiliated me before the girls! ” thought the young man. 
“ He and Mr. Wolfe, who were for ever preaching morality to me, 
and giving themselves airs of superiority and protection, have again 
been holding me up to the family as a scapegrace and prodigid. 
They are so virtuous that they won’t shake me by the hand, 
forsooth; and when I want to show them a little eommon gratitude 
they fling my presents in my lace! ” 

“ Why, sir, the things must lie worth a little fortune! ” siiys 
Parson Sampson, casting an eye of covetousness on the two morocco 
boxes, in which, on their white ssitin cushions, reposed Mr. Sparks’s 
golden gewgaws. 

“ They cost me some money, Sampson,” says the young man. 
“ Not that I would grudge ten times the amount to people wlio 
have been kind to me.” 

“ No, faith, sir, not if /know your honour! ” interjects Samiwon, 
who never lost a chance of praising his young patron to his face. 

“ The repeater, they told me, was a gieat bargiiin, and worth a 
hundred pounds at Paris. Little Miss Hetty I remcml)er saying 
tliat she longed to have a repeating watch.” 

“ Oh, what a love ! ” cries the chajdain. “ With a little cinde 
of pearls on the back, and a diamond knob for the handle! Why, 
’twould win any woman’s heart, sir! ” 

“ There passes an apple-woman with a basket. I have a mind 
to fling the thing out to her! ” cries Mr. Warrington fiercely. 

V^en Harry went out upon business, which took him to the 
City and the Temple, his parasite did not follow him very far into 
the Strand; but turned away, owning that he had a terror of 
Chancery Lane, its inhabitants, and precincts. Mr. Warrington 
went then to his broker, and they walked to the Rink together, 
where they did some little business, at the eml of which, and after 
the signing of a trifling signature or two, Harry dei»arted with a 
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certaia number of crisp bank-notes in his pocket. The broker 
took Mr. Warrington to ono of the great dining-houses for which 
the City was fiimous then as now; and afterwards showed Mr. 
Warrington tlic Virginia walk upon ’Change, through which Harry 
passed rather shamefacedly. What would a certain lady in 
Virginia say, he thought, if she knew that he was carrying off in 
that bottomless gambler’s .pocket a great portion of his father’s 
patrimony ? Those are all Virginia merchants, thinks ho, and they 
are all talking to one another about me, and all saying, “ That is 
young Esmond, of Castlewood, on the Potomac, Madam Esmond’s 
son; and ho hits been losing his money at play, and he Las been 
selling out so much, and so much, and so much.” 

His spirits did not rise until ho had passed under the traitors’ 
heads of Temple Bar, and was fairly out of the City. From the 
Strand Mr. Harry wdked home, looking in at St. James’s Street 
by the way; but there was nobody there as yet, the company not 
coming to the Chocolate House till a later hour. 

Arrived at home, Mr. Harry ptills out his bundle of bank-notes; 
puts three of them into a sheet of paper, which he seals carefully, 
having previously written within the sheet the words, “ Much good 
may they do you. H. E. W.” And this packet he directs to the 
Reverend Mr. Sampson,—leaving it on the chimney-glass, with 
directions to his servants to give it to that divine when he should 
come in. 

And now his honour’s phaeton is brought to the door, and he 
steps in, thinking to drive round the park; but the rain coming on, 
or the east wind blowing, or some other reason arising, his honoiu* 
turns his horses’ heads down St. James’s Street, and is back at 
White’s at about three o’clock. Scarce anyboily has come in yet. 
It is the hour when folks are at dinner. There, however, is my 
cousin Castlewood, lounging over the PMic Advertiser, having 
just cx)me off from his duty at Court hard by. 

Lonl Castlewood is yawning over the Pvllie Advertiser. What 
shall they dol Shall they have a little picquetl Harry has 
no objection to a little picqnet. “Just for an hour,” says Lord 
Castlewood. “I dine at Arlington Street at four.” “Just for 
an hotm,” says Mr. Warrington : and they call for cards. 

“ Or shall we have ’em in upstairs 1 ” says my Lord. “ Out of 
the noise 1 ” 

“ Certainly, out of the noise,” says Harry. 

At five o’clock a half-dozen of gentlemen have come in sAi/cv 
their dinner, and are at canls, or coffee, or talk. The folks from 
the ordinary have not left the table yet. There the gentlemen of 
Wiiito’s will often sit till past midnight. 
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One toothpick points over the coffee-house blinds into the street. 
“ Whose phaeton 1 ” asks Toothpick 1 of Toothpick 2. 

“ The Fortunate Youth’s,” says No. 2. 

“Not so fortunate the last three nights. Luck confoundedly 
against him. Lost, last night, thirteen hundred to the tabic. Mr. 
Warrington been here to-day, John 1 ” 

“ Mr. Warrington is in the house now, sir. In the little tcji- 
room with Lord Castlewood since three o’clock. They arc playing 
at picquet,” says John. 

“ What fun for Castlewood,” says No. 1, witli a shrug. 

The second gentleman growls out an cxcc;ration. “ Curse the 
fellow! ” he says. “ He has no right to h# in this club at all. He 
doesn’t pay if he loses. Gentlemen ought not to play with him. 
Sir Miles Warrington told n»e at Court the other day, that Castle- 
wood has owed him money on a bet these three years.” 

“ Castlewood,” says No. 1, “ don’t lose if he plays alone. A 
large company Jlut'ries him, you see—that’s why he doesn’t come 
to the table.” And the facetious gentleman grins, and shows all 
his teeth, polishetl perfectly clean. 

“ Let’s go up and atop ’em,” growls No. 2. 

“ Why 1 ” asks the other. “ Much l)ettcr look out a-window. 
Tjiimplighter going up the ladder—famous sjwrt. Look at that old 
putt in the chair: did you ever sec such an old (piiz 1 ” 

“ Who is that just gone out of the house 1 As I live, it’s 
Fortunatus! He seems to have forgotten that his phaeton has 
been here, waiting all the time. I bet you two to one he has been 
losing to Castlewood.” 

“ Jack, do you take me to be a fool 1 ” iisks the one gentleman 
of the other. “ Pretty pair of horses the youth has got. How he 
is flogging ’em ! ” And they sec Mr. Warrington galloping up the 
street, and scared coachmen and chairmen clearing before him: pre¬ 
sently my Lorxl Castlewood is seen to enter a clniir, and go his way. 

Harry drives up to his own door. It was but a few yards, and 
those poor horses have been beating the pavement all this while in 
the rain. Mr. Gumbo is engaged at the door in conversation with 
a countryfied looking lass, who trips off with a curtsey. Mr. Gumlw 
is always engaged with some pretty maid or other. 

“ Gumbo, has Mr. Sampson been here t ” asks Gumbo’s master 
from his driving seat. 

“ No, sar. Mr. Sampson have not been here! ” answers Mr. 
Warrington’s gentleman. Harry bids him to go upstairs and bring 
down a letter addressed to Mr. Sampson. 

“ Addressed to Mr. Sampson 1 Oh yes, sar,” says Mr. Gumbo, 
who can’t read. 
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“ A sealed letter, stupid! on the mantelpiece, in the glass! ” 
says Harry; and Gumbo leisurely retires to fetch that document. 
As soon as Harry has it he turns his horses’ heads towards St. 
James’s Street, and the two gentlemen, still yawning out of the 
window at Wliite’s, behold the Fortunate Youth, in an instant, 
back again. 

As they passed out of the little tea-room, where he and Lord 
Castlowood had had their picquet together, Mr. Warrington had 
seen that several gentlemen had entered the play-room, and that 
there was a bank there. Some were already steadily at work, and 
had tlieir gaming jackets on ; they kept such coats at the club, 
which they put on when they had a mind to sit down to a regular 
night’s play. 

Mr. Warrington goes to the clerk’s desk, pays his account of the 
previous night, and, sitting down at the table, calls for fresh counters. 
This has Ihjcii deeulcdly an unlucky week with the Fortunate Youth, 
and to-night is no more fortunate than previous nights have been. 
He (»lls for more counters, and more presently. He is a little pale 
and silent, though very easy and polite when talked to. But he 
cannot win. 

At last he gets up. “ Hang it! stay and mend your luck! ” 
says Lord March, who is sitting by his side with a heap of counters 
before him, green and white. “Take a hundred of mine, and 
go on! ” 

“ I have had enough for to-night, my Lord,” says Harry, and 
rises and goes away, and eats a broiled bone in the coffee-room, and 
walks btick to his lodgings some time about midnight. A man after 
a great catastrophe commonly sleeps very well. It is the waking 
in the morning which is sometimes queer and unpleasant. Last 
night you proposed to Miss Brown : you quarrelled over your cups 
with Gapbiin Jones, and valorously puUcd his nose: you playe<l at 
cards with Colonel l^binson, and gave him—oh, how many I 0 U’s! 
These thoughts, with a fine headache, assail you in the morning 
watches. What a dreary dreary gulf between to-<lay and yesterday! 
It seems as if you are years older. Can’t you leap back over that 
chasm again, and is it not possible that Yesterday is but a dream ? 
There you are, in bed. No daylight in at the windows yet. Pull 
your nightcap over yoiu" eyes, the bknkets over your nose, and sleci> 
away Yesterday, Psha, man, it but a dream! Oh no, no! 
The sleep won’t come. The watchman bawls some hoiu'—what 
hour ? Harry minds him that he has got the repeating watch under 
his pillow which he had bought for Hester. Ting, ting, ting! the 
repeating watch sings out six times in the darkness, with a little 
supplementary performance, indicating the half-hour. Poor dear 
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little Hester!—so bright, so gay, so innocent! he would have liked 
her to have that watch. What will Maria sayl (Oh, that old 
Maria! what a bore she is beginning to be! he thinks.) What will 
Madam Esmond at home say when she hcara that he has lost every 
shilling of his ready money—of his patrimony ? AH his winnings, 
and five thousand pounds besides, in three nights. Castlewood 
could not have played him false! No. My Lord knows iiicipiet 
lietter than Harry does, but he would not deal unfairly with his 
own flesh and blood. No, no. Harry is glad his kinsman, who 
wanted the money, has got it. And for not one more shilling than 
he possessed, would he play. It was when he counted up his losses 
at the gaming-table, and found they would cover .all the remainder 
of his patrimony, that he jMissed the box and left the table. But, 
0 cursed bad company! 0 extravagance and folly! 0 humiliation 
and remorse! “ Will my mother at home forgive me 1 ” thinks 

the young prodigal. “Oh, that I were there, and had never 
left it! ” 

The dreary London dawn peeps at length through shutters and 
nurtoiiiR - The housemaid enters to light his honour’s fire and axhnit 
the dun morning into his windows. Her Mr. Gumbo presently 
follows, who wanns his master’s dressing-gown and sets out his 
shaving-plate and linen. Then arrives the hairdresser to curl and 
l)owder his honour, whilst he rciuls his morning’s letters; and at 
breakfast-time comes that inevitable Parson Sampson, with eager 
l<x)ks and servile smiles, to wait on his patron. The jwrson would 
have returned yesterday according to mutual agreement, but some 
jolly fellows kept him to dinner at the “ St. Alban’s,” and, faith, 
they made a night of it. 

“Oh, Parson!” groans Harry, “’twas the w'orst night you 
ever made in your life! Look here, sir I ” 

“ Here is a broken envelope with the words, ‘ Much gootl may 
it do you,’ written within,” says the chai)lain, glancing at the 
IwiKjr. 

“Look on the outside, sir!” cries Mr. Wanington. “The 
paper was directed to you.” The poor chaplain’s countenance ex¬ 
hibited great alarm. “ Has some one broke it open, sir 1 ” ho asks. 

“ Some one, yes. I broke it open, Sauii»son. Had you come 
here as you proposed yesterday afternoon, you would have found 
that envelope full of bank-notes. As it is, they were all dropped at 
tlie infernal macco-table last night.” 

“ Whal^ all ? ” says Sampson. 

“Yes, dl, with all the money I brought away from the City, 
and all the reatly money I have left in the world. In the afteraoori 
I played picquet with my cons—with a gentleman at White’s and 
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he eaeed me of all the money I had about me. Remembering that 
there was still some money left here, unless you had fetched it, I 
came home and carried it back and left it at the macco-table, with 
every shilling besides that belongs to me—^and—great Heaven, 
Sampson, what’s the matter, man 1 ” 

“ It’s my luck, it’s my usual luck,” cries out the unfortunate 
chaplain, and fairly bursts into tears. 

“ What! You are not whimpering like a baby at the loss of a 
loan of a couple of hundred pounds ? ” cries out Mr. Warrington, 
very fierce and angry. “ Leave the room. Gumbo! Confound you! 
why are you always ]x>king your woolly head in at th.at doorl” 

“Some one below wants to see Master with a little bill,” says 
Mr. Gumbo. 

“ Tell him to go to Jericho! ” roars out Mr. Warrington. “ Let 
me see nobody! I am not at home, sir, at this hour of the 
morning 1 ” 

A murmur or two, a scuffie is heard on the landing-place, and 
silence finally ensues. Mr. Warrington’s scorn and anger are not 
diminished by this altercation. He turns round savagely upon uu- 
bappy Sampson, who sits with his head buried in his breast. 

“ Hadn’t you better take a bumper of brandy to keep your 
spirits up, Mr. Sampson!” he asks. “Hang it, man! don’t bo 
snivelling like a woman! ” 

“ Oh, it’s not me ! ” says Sampson, tossing his head. “ I am 
used to it, sir.” 

“Not you! Who then! Are you crying because somebody 
else is hurt, pray!” asks Mr. Warrington. 

“Yes, sir!” says the chaplain, with some spirit; “because 
somebody else is hurt, and through my fault. I have lodged for 
many years in London with a bootmaker, a very honest man; and, 
a few days since, having a perfect reliance upon—upon a friend wlio 
had promised to accommodate mo with a loan—^I borrowed sixty 
pounds from my landlord which he was about to pay to his own. 
I can’t get the money. My poor landlord’s goods will be seized for 
rent; his wife and dear young children will be turned into t!ie street; 
and this honest family will be nuned through my fault. But, 
as you say, Mr. Warrington, I ought not to snivel like a woman. 
I will remember that you helped me once, and will bid you fare¬ 
well, sir.” 

And, taking his broad-leafed hat, Mr. Chaplain walked out of 
the room. 

An execration and a savage laugh, I am sorry to say, burst out 
of Harry’s lips at this sudden movement of the chaplain’s. He was 
in such a passion with liimself, with circumstances, with all people 
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round about him, that he scarce knew where to turn, or what he 
aaid. Sampson heard the savage laughter, and then the voice of 
Harry calling from the stairs, “ Sami)son, Sampson! hang you! 
come back! It’s a mistake! I beg your pardon! ” But the cliap- 
lain was cut to the soul, and walked on. Harry hoard the door of 
the street as the ptirson slammed it. It thumped on his own brciuit. 
He entered his room, and sank back on his luxurious chair there. 
He was Prodigal, amongst the swine—his foul remorses; they had 
tripped him up, and were wallowing over him. Gambling, extrava- 
gamse, debauchery, dissolute life, reckless comimuions, dangerous 
women—they were all upon him in a honl, and were trampling uj)on 
the prostrate young sinner. 

Prodigal was not, however, yet utterly overcome, and liad some 
fight left in him. Dashing the fflthy imimrtuuatc brates aside, and, 
as it were, kicking his ugly remembrances away from him, Mr. 
Warrington seized a great glass of that fire-water which lie had re¬ 
commended to poor humiliated Parson Sampson, and Hinging oif his 
fine damask robe, rang for the trembling Gumbo, and ordered his 
coat. “ Not that! ” inars ho, as Gumlx) brings him a fine green 
coat with plated buttons and a gold cord. “A jilain suit—the 
plainer the better! Tlio black clothes.” And Guinlx) brings the 
moumiug-coat which his master had discarded for some months 
I>ast. 

Mr. Harry then takes:—1, his fine new gold watch; 2, his 
repeater (that whicli he had bought for Hetty), wlilch he imts into 
his other fob; 3, his necklace, which he had purchased for Theo; 4, 
his rings, of which my gentleman must have half-a-ilozen at least 
(with tho exception of his grandfather’s old seal ring, which he kisses 
and lays down on the pincushion again); 5, his tiiree gold snuir- 
boxes; and 6, his purse, knitted by his mother, and containing 
three shillings and sixpence and a pocket-pieco brouglit from 
Virginia: and putting on his hat, issues froiu his door. 

At the landing he is met by Mr. Ruff, his landlonl, who bows 
and cringes and puts into his honour’s hand a strip of paper a yard 
long. “ Much obliged if Mr. Warrington will settle. Mrs. Ruff has 
a large account to make up to-day.” Mrs. Ruff is a milliner. Mr. 
Ruff is one of the heiul-waiters and aides-<lc-camp of Mr. Mackreth, 
the proprietor of White’s Club. The sight of the landlonl docs not 
add to the lodger’s good-humour. 

“ Perhaps his honour will have the kindness to settle the little 
account 1” asks Mr. Ruff. 

“ Of course I will settle the account,” says Hany, glumly look¬ 
ing down over Mr. Ruffs head from the stjiir above him. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Warrington will settle it now ? ” 
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“No, sir, I -wiU not settle it nowl” siiys Mr. Warrington, 
bullying forwanl. 

“ I’m very—very much in want of money, sir,” pleads the voice 
under him. “ Mrs. Ruif is-” 

“ Hang you, sir, get out of the way! ” cries Mr. Warrington 
ferociously, and driving Mr. Ruff backward to the wall, sending him 
almost topsy-turvy down his own landing, he tramps down the stair, 
and walks forth into Bond Street. 

The Guards were at exercise at the King’s Mews at Charing 
Cross, .ns Harry passed, and he heard their drums and fifes, and 
looketl in at the gate and saw them at drill. “I can shoulder a 
musket at any rate,” thought ho to himself gloomily, as ho strode 
on. Ho crossed St. Martin’s Lane (where he transacted some 
business), and so made his w.ay into Long Acre, and to the boot¬ 
maker’s house where friend Sampson lodged. The woman of the 
house said Mr. Sampson was not at home, but had promised to bo 
at home at one; and, as she knew Mr. Warrington, showed him up 
to the parson’s apartments, where he sat down, and, for want of 
occupation, tried to read an unfinished sermon of the chaplain’s. 
The subject was the Pro<ligal Son. Mr. Harry did not take very 
accumte cognisiincc of the sermon. 

Presently he heard the landlady’s shrill voice on the stair, 
pursuiug somebody who ascended, and Sampson rushed iuto the 
room, followed by the sobbing woman. 

At seeing Harry, Sampson started, and the landlady stopped. 
Absorbed in her own domestic cares, she hiwl doubtless forgot that a 
visitor was aw.aiting her lodger. “There’s only thirteen pound in 
the house, and he will be here at one, I tell you 1 ” she was bawling 
out, as she pursued her victim. 

“ Hush, hush ! my good creature! ” cries the gasping cliaplain, 
pointing to Harry, who rose from the window-scat. “Don’t you 
see Mr. Warrington 1 I’ve business with him—most important 
business. It will bo all right, I tell you ! ” And he soothed and 
coaxed Mrs. Landlady out of the room, with the crowd of anxious 
little ones hanging at her coats. 

“Sampson, I have come to ask your {Kirdon agsiin,” SJiys Mr. 
Wiirringtou, rising up. “ What I said tcnlay to you was very cniel 
and uigust, and unlike a gentleman.” 

“Not a word more, sir,” says the other coldly and sadly, 
bowing and scarcely pressing the hand which Harry offered him. 

“ I see you are still angry with me,” Harry continues. 

“ Nay, sir, an apology is an apology. A marj of my station can 
ask for no more from one of yours. No doubt you did not mean to 
give me pain. And what if you didl And you are not the only 
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one of the family who has,” he said, as ho looked piteously round 
the room. "I wish I had never known the name of Esmond or 
Castlewood,” he continues, “or that place yonder of which the 
picture hangs over my fireplace, and wliere I have buried myself 
these long long years. My Lonl, your cousin, took a taney to me, 
said ho would mako my fortune, has kept me as his dependant till 
fortune has passed by me, and now refuses me my due.” 

“How do you mean your «lue, Mr. Sampson 1” asks Hany. 

“ I mean three years’ salary which he owes me as Chaplain of 
Castlewood. Seeing you could give me no money, I went to his 
Lordship this morning, and asked him. I fell on my knees, and 
asked him, sir. But his Lordship had none. He gave mo civil 
words, at least (saving your presence, Mr. Warrington), but no 
money—that is, five guineas, which ho declared was all ho had, 
and which I took. But what are five guineas amongst so nnuiy'? 
Oh, those poor little children ! those poor little children! ” 

“Lord Castlewood said he had no money 1” cries out Harry. 
“He won eleven hundred pounds, yesterday, of me at picquet— 
which I paid him out of this pocket-book.” 

“ I daresay, sir—I daresay, sir. One can’t lx:licvo a word his 
Lordship says, sir,” says Mr. Sampson; “but I am thinking of 
execution in this house and ruin upon these poor folks to-moi row.” 

“That need not happen,” siiys Mr. Warrington. “Here are 
eighty guineas, Sampson. As far as they go, God help you! ’Tis 
all I have to give you. I wish to my heart I could give more as 
I promised; but you did not come at the right time, and I am a 
poor devil now until I get my remittances from Virginia.” 

The chaplain gave a wild look of surprise, and tiinicd quite 
white. Ho flung himself down on his knees and seized Harry’s 
hand. 

“ Great powers, sir! ” says he, “ are you a guardian angel that 
Heaven hath sent me 1 You quarrelled with my tears this morning, 
Mr. Warrington. I can’t help them now. They burst, sir, fnnn a 
grateful heart. A rock of stone would pour them forth, sir, before 
such goodness as yours! May Heaven eternally bless you, aiul 
give you prosperity! May my unworthy prayers lie lieaitl in your 

behalf, my friend, my best benefactor! May-” 

“ Nay, nay ! get up, friend—get up, Sampson! ” says Harry, 
whom the chaplain’s adulation and fine phrases rather annoyed. 
“ I am glad to have been able to do you a service—sincerely glad. 
There—there! Don’t be on your knees to mo! ” 

“ To Heaven who sent you to me, sir! ” cries the chaplain. 
“ Mrs. Weston ! Mrs. Weston! ” 

“ What is it, sir 1 ” says the landlady instantly, who, indeed. 
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hat! been at the door the whole time. “We are saved, Mrs. 
Weston! We are saved ! ” cries the chaplain. “ Kneel, kneel, 
woman, and thank our beneiketor! Raise your innocent voices, 
children, and bless him! ” A universal whimper arose round Harry, 
which the chaplain led off, wliilst the young Virginian stood, simper¬ 
ing and well pleased, in the midst of this congregation. They 
would worship, do what he might. One of the children, not un¬ 
derstanding the kneeling onler, and standing up, the mother fetched 
her a slap on the car, crying, “ Drat it, Jane, kneel down, and bless 
the gentleman, I tell ’ee! ” . . . . We leave them performing this 
sweet benedictory service. Mr. Harry walks off from Long Acre, 
foigetting almost tho griefs of the former four or hve days, and 
tingling with the consciousness of having done a good action. 

Tho young woman with whom Gumbo had been conversing on 
that evening when Harry drove up from White’s to his lodging, was 
Mrs. Molly, from Oakhurst, the attendant of the ladies there. 
Wherever that fascinating Gumbo went, he left friends and admirers 
in the scrvants’-hall. I think we said it was on a Wednesday 
evening ho and Mrs. Molly had fetched a walk together, and they 
were performing the amiable courtesies incident upon parting, when 
Gumbo’s master came up, and put an end to their twilight whisper¬ 
ings, and what not. 

For many hours on Wednesday, on Thursday, on Friday, a pale 
little maiden sat at a window in Lord Wrotham’s house, in Hill 
Street, her mother and sister wistfully watching her. She would 
not go out. They know whom she was expecting. He passed the 
door once, and she might have thought he was coming, but he did 
not. He went into a neighbouring house. Papji had never told 
the girls of the presents which Harry haxi sent, and only whispered 
a woixl or two to their mother regarding his quarrel with tho young 
Virginian. 

On Saturday night there was an opera of Mr. Handel’s, and 
papa brought home tickets for the gallery. Hetty went this even¬ 
ing. The change would do her good, Theo thought, and—and, 
perhaps there might be Somebody amongst tho fine company; but 
Somebody was not there; and Mr. Handel’s fine music fell blank 
upon the poor child. It might have been Signor Bononcini’s, and 
she would have scai'cc known the difference. 

As the children are undressing, and taking off those smart new 
satin sacks in which they appeared at the opera, looking so fresh 
.and so pretty amongst all the tawdry rouged folk, Theo remarks 
how very sad and woebegone Mrs. Molly, their maid, appears. Theo 
is always anxious when other people seem in trouble : not so Hetty, 
now, who is suffering, poor thing, from one of the most selfish 
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maladies which ever visit mortals. Have you ever been amongst 
insane people, and remarked how they never never think of any but 
themselves ? 

“What is the matter, Molly?” asks kind Thco: and, indeed, 
Molly has been longing to tell her young ladies. “ Oh, Miss Thco! 
oh. Miss Hetty!” she says. “How ever can I tell you? Mr. 
Gumbo have b^n hero, Mr. Warrington’s coloured gentleman. Miss; 
and he says Mr. Warrington have been took by two bailifft this 
evening, as he comes out of Sir Miles Warrington’s house, three 
doors off.” 

“Silence!” cries Theo, quite sternly. Who is it that gives 
those three shrieks? It is Mrs. Molly, who chooses to scream, 
because Miss Hetty has Men feinting iiom her chair. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

IN WHICH HARRY FINDS TWO VNCLES 

W E have all of ua, no doubt, had a fine experience of the 
world, and a vast variety of characters have psissed under 
our eyes; but there is one sort of men—not an uncommon 
object of satire in novels and plays—of whom I confess to have met 
with scarce any specimens at all in my intercourse with this sinful 
mankind. I mean mere religious hypocrites, prciiching for ever, 
ami not believing a word of their own sermons; infidels in broad 
brims aud siiblcs, cximiimling, exhorting, comminuting, blessing with¬ 
out any faith in their own paradise, or fear about their pandemonium. 
Look at those candid troops of hobnails clumping to church on a 
Sundiiy evening; those rustling maidservants in their ribbons whom 
the young apprentices follow; those little regiments of schoolboys; 
those trim young maidens ami staid matmns, marching with their 
glistening prayer-books,, iis the chapel hell chinks yonder (passing 
Ebenezor, very likely, where the congregation of umbrellas, great 
bonnets, and piittcns, is by this time :uiscmbled umicr the iiaring 
giis-lamps). Ij(M)k at those! How many of them are hypoc-rites, 
think youl Very likely the mai<lservant is thinking of her sweet¬ 
heart : the grocer is casting almut how he can buy that parcel of 
sugiir, and whether the County Bank will titke any more of his 
piiper; the he;ul-schm)lboy is conning Latin verses for Monday’s 
oxenrisc: the young scapegnice rcmemljei-s that after this service 
and sermon, there will be papa’s exposition at home, hut that there 
will he pie for supjKjr: the clerk who calls out the psalm has his 
daughter in trouble, and drones through his respon.ses scarcely aware 
of their mciiuing: the very moment the parson hides his face mi his 
cushion, he may lie thinking of that hill which is coming due on 
Monday. These people are not heavenlj'-minded; they arc of tlic 
world worldly, ami have not yet got their finit off of it; but they 
are not hypocrites, look you. Folks have their religion in some 
handy mental lock-up, as it were,—a valuable medicine, to be taken 
in ill-health ; and a man administers his nostrum to his neighbour, 
and recommends his private cure for the other’s mmplaint. “ My 
dear madam, you have spasms ? You will find these drops infallible! ” 
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“You have been taking too much winc^ my good sir? By this pill 
you may defy any evil consequences from too much wine,' and tako 
your bottle of port daily.” Of spiritual and bodily pliysic, who aro 
more fond and eager dispensers than women ? And wc kiuw that, 
especially a hundred years ago, every lady in the country liad her 
still-room, and her medicine-chest, her pills, iwwders, potions, for 
all tho village round. 

My Liidy Warrington took charge of the consciences and the 
digestions of her husband’s tenants and family. She had tho faith 
!uid health of the servants’-hall in keeping. nc.avcn can tell 
whether she knew how to doctor them rightly: but, was it pill or 
doctrine, she administered one or the other with equal belief in her 
own authority, and her disciples swallowe<l Iwth olicdiently. She 
believed herself to be ono of the most virtuous, self-<lenying, wise 
learned women in tho world; and, dinning this opinion jieriwtually 
into the oars of all round almut her, succeeded in bringing not a 
few persons to join in her persuasion. 

At Sir Miles’s dinner there was so fine a sidclward of plate, and 
such a number of men in livery, that it required some presence of 
mind to perceive that the beer wa.s of the smallest which the butler 
brought round in the splendid tankard, and that there was but one 
joint of mutton on the grand silver dish. AVhou Sir Jililes called 
the King’s health, and smac^ked his jolly lips ovfir his wine, he 
eyed it and tho coraiMUiy as if the liquor was ambnisiu. lie; askctl 
Harry Warrington whether they had jtort ]ik(! that in Virginia? 
Ho said that was nothing to the wine Harry shouhl taste in 
Norfolk. He pniised the wine so, that Harry alnnist believed that 
it was good, and winked into his own glass, trying to sec some of 
the merits which his uncle perceived in tho ruby nectar. 

Just as we see in inajiy a w(;ll-rcgulatcd family of this presemt 
century, tho Warringtons had their two paragons. Of the two 
grown daughters, the ono was tho greatest Imaut.v, tho other tho 
greatest genius and angel of jiny young lady then alive, as Liidy 
Warrington told Harry. The chicst, the liciiuty, Wiis engiiged to 
dear Tom Claypool, the foml mother informed In r cousin Harry in 
confidence. But the second diiughtcr, the Genius and Angel, was 
for ever set upon our yr)ung friend to improve his wits arnl niorals. 
She sang to him at the liarpsichord—rather out of tune for an 
angel, Harry thought; she wjis ready with advice, instruction, con¬ 
versation—with almost too much instruction and advice, thought 
i lurry, who would have far preferred the society of tho little cousin 
■aho reminded him of Fanny Mountain at home. But the last- 
mentioned young maiden after dinner retircil to her nursery com¬ 
monly, B^uty went off on her own avocations; mamma had to 
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attend to her poor or write her voluminous letters; papa dozed in 
his arm-chair; and the Genius remained to keep her young cousin 
company. 

The calm of the house somehow pleased the young man, and he 
liked to take refuge there away from the riot and dissipation in 
which ho ordinarily lived. Certainly no welcome could be kinder 
than that which he got. The doors were opened to him at all 
hours. If Flora was not at home, Dora was ready to receive him. 
Ere many days’ ncxpiaintance, he and his little cousin Miles had 
been to have a galloping-match in the Park, and Harry, who was 
kind and generous to every man alive who came near him, had in 
view the purchase of a little horse for his cousin, far better than that 
which the boy rode when the circumstances occurred which brouglit 
all our poor Harry’s coaches and horses to a sudden breakdown. 

Though Sir Miles Warrington had imagined Virginia to be an 
island, the ladies wore mucli better instructed in geograidiy, anti 
anxious to hear from Harry all about his home and his native 
country. He, on his part, was not averse to talk about it. Hi; 
described to them the length and breadth of his cstiite ; the rivers 
which it coasted; the produce which it boro. He had liad with ii 
friend a little pratdico of surveying in his boyhood. lie niatlc a 
map of Ids (xnmty, with some hue towns here and there, which, in 
truth, were but log huts (but, for the honour of his country, lie was 
desirous tliat they shoidd wear as handsome a look as jiossibic). 
Here Wivs Potomac; hero was .Tamos river; here were the wharves 
whence his mother’s ships and tolaicco woi-c brought to the sea. 
In trutli, the estate was as large as a (rounty. Ho did not bmg 
about the phuMs ovcnnucii. To sec the liundsomo young fellow, in 
a lino suit of velvet and silver lace, making his draught, pointing 
out this lull and that forest or town, you might have imagined liini 
a travelling prince dcstiribiiig the realms of the (lucen his mother. 
He almost fancied himself to lx? so at times. He had ndles whore 
gentlemen in Mngland Inul acres. Not oidy Dora listened, but the 
beiiutcous Floni bowed her fair he.id and heard him with attention. 
Why, what Wiis young Tom Clayj)ool, their brother iMironet's son 
in Norfolk, with his groat boots, his great voice, and his heirdi in 
ttr a ptxir five thousand a<Te.s, compared to this young Aniorioaii 
prince and eliamiing stranger 1 Angel as she was, Dora liegan to 
lose her angelic temper, and to twit Flonr for a flirt. Clayiiool, in 
his red waistcoat, would sit dumb lieforo the splendid Harry in his 
ruffles and laces, talking of March and Chesterfield, Selwyn and 
Bolingbmke, ami the whole company of maoamnis. Mamma began 
to love Harry moi’o and more as a son. She was anxious about the , 
spiritual welfare of those poor Indians, of those poor negroes in 
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Virginia. What could she do to help dear Madam Esmond (a 
precious -woman, she knew!) in the good work! She liad a serious 
butler and housekeeper: they were delighteil with the spiritual 
behaviour and sweet musical gifts of Gnmlm. 

“ Ah ! Harry, Hany! you have been a sad wild Iwy! Wliy 
did you not come sooner to us, sir, and not lose your time amongst 
the spendthrifts aud the vain world? But ’tis not yet too late. 
AVe must reclaim thee, dear Harry! Mustn’t we. Sir Miles ? 
Mustn’t we, Dora 1 Mustn’t we. Flora ? ” 

The three ladies all look up to the ceiling.—They will reclaim 
the dear prodigal. It is which shall reclaim him most. Dora sits 
by and watches Flora. As for mamma, when the girls are away, 
she. talks to him more and more seriously, more and more tenderly. 
She will be a mother to him in the nl)sence of his ou-n adniiriible 
IKirent. She gives him a hymn-book. She kisses him on the lore- 
head. She is actuated by the jaircst love, tenderness, religious 
rcgiird towanls her dear, w’ayw'anl, wdld, amiable nephew. 

AVhilc these sentimentalities were gi)ing on, it is to bn luesumcd 
that Mr. AVarrington kept his own counsel alHiiit his afliiirs out-ol- 
doors, which we have seen were in the very woi-st condition. He 
who had been favouix'd by fortune for so m:iny weeks was suddenly 
dcsert(!d by her, and a few days bad served to kick down all his 
heap of winnings. Do we. say that my Lord C'astlewo(sl, his own 
kinsman, had de.alt unfairly by the young A’irginiaii, and in the 
ccairsi' of a couple of afternoons’ closet imicticc had r(d)lM’d him? 
AVe would insinuate nothing so disrespectful to his Lordship’s 
diameter; but he had won from Harry every shilling whirh 
piupcrly belonged to him, and would have, ]ilayod him for his 
reversion, but that the young man Hung up his hands when he saw 
himself so iiir licatcn, and declared that he must continue the liattle 
no more. Rememls'ring that there still remained a sitar out of the 
wreck, as it were— that portion wbiidi ho hail set aside for jimir 
Sampson—Harry ventured it at the gaming-table; Init that last 
resource went down along with the rest of Harry’s iM>8scssions, and 
Fortune fluttcrcil olf in the storm, leaving the luckless adventurer 
almost naked on the shore. 

AA’hen a man is young and generous and hearty the loss of 
money scarce alHicts him. Harry would sell bis lioi-scs and earri- 
aiies, and diminish his train of life. If he wanted immediate sup¬ 
plies of money, would not his Aunt Bernstein be his banker, or his 
kinsman -who had w'on so much from him, or his kind Unde AAbir- 
rington and Lady AA’arrington who were olw'ays talking virtue and 
Is'iicvolenee, and declaring that they loveil him as a son ? He would 
call upon these, or any one of them whom he might choose to iiivour. 
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at his leisure ; meanwhile, Sampson’s story of his landlord’s distress 
touched the young gentleman, and, in order to raise a hasty supply 
for the clergyman, he carried off all his trinkets to a certain i>awn- 
brokcr’s shop in St. Martin’s Lane. 

Now this broker was a relative or partner of that very Mr. 
Sparks of Tavistock Street from whom Harry had purchased—pur¬ 
chased did we say 1—no j taken the trinkets which he had intended 
to present to his Oakhurst friends; and it chanced th<at Mr. Sparks 
came to visit his brother tradesman very soon after Mr. Warrington 
hiul disjiosed of his goods. Recognising immediately the little 
enamelled diamond-handled repeater which he luul sold to the 
Fortunate Youth, the jeweller broke out into expressions regarding 
Harry which I will not mention here, being dready accuse«l of 
speaking much too plainly. A gentleman who is ac([uainted witli 
a pawnbroker, wo may Ikj sure has a bailiff or two amongst his 
acquaintamxia; and those bailiffs have followers who, at the bidding 
of the impartial Law, will touch with cqmil hand the ficrce.st 
captain’s epaulet or the finest macaroni’s shoulder. The very 
gentiemen who hail seized u{)on Lady Maria at Tunbridge were s«!t 
ui)on her cousin in London. They easily learned from the garrulous 
Gumbo that his honour was at Sir Miles Warrington’s house in Hill 
Street, and whilst the black was courting Mrs. Lambert’s maid at 
the adjoining mansion, Mr. Oostigan and his assistant lay in wait 
for iKjor Haivy, who was enjoying the delights of intercourse with a 
virtuous family-circle assembled round his aunt’s tiible. Never had 
Undo Miles been more conlial, never had Aunt Warringtem been 
more gracious, gmitle, and affectionate; Floin. lookecl unusually 
lovely, Dora luul been more than ordinarily amiable. At luirting, 
my Lady gave him Iroth her hands, and called benedictions from 
the ceiling down upon him. Fapa had Siiid in his most jovial 
manner, “ Hang it, nephew! Avheu I was thy age I should have 
kissed two such fine girls its Do and Flo ere this, and my own flesh 
and blood too! Don’t tell me 1 I sfimiid, my Lady Warrington! 
Odd’s-fish! ’tis the boy blushes, and not the girls! I think— I 
supiioBe they are used to it. He, he! ” 

“ Papa 1 ” cry the virgins. 

“ Sir Miles! ” says the august mother at the same instant. 

“ ’rhere, there! ” says ixipa. “ A kiss won’t do no harm, and 
won’t tell no talcs, will it. Nephew Harry 1 ” I suppose, <luriiig 
tho utterance of the above three brief phrases, the harmless little 
oscillatory oiwration has taken place, and blushing Cousin Harry 
has touched the damask check of Cousin Flora and Cousin Dora. 

As he goes downstairs with his uncle, mamma makes a 8})ccch 
to the girls, looking, as usual, up to tho ceiling, and saying, “ What 
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jireciows qualities your poor dear cousin lias! What shrcwlncss 
iniii'dcd with his sinijilkity, and what a fine genteel manner, though 
utiou mere worldly elegaiiec I set little store. What a dreadful pity 
to think that such a vessel should ever be lost! Wo must rescue 
him my loves. We must take him away from tliosc wicked com- 
Itaidons, and those horrible Castlcwofals—not that I would siieak 
ill of my neighbours. But I shall hope, I shall imiy, that he may 
hi- rescued from his evil coui'ses! ” And again Lady Warrington 
eves the cornice in a most determined mamicr, as the girls wistfully 
look towanls the door behind which their interesting cousin has 
just vanished. 

Ilis uncle will go downstairs with him. He calls, “ God bless 
you, my boy!” most aflcctiouahly: he presses Harry’s hand, and 
rcjK'ats his valuable benediction at the door. As it closes, the 
light from the hall within having sufliciontly illuminated Mr. AVar- 
riiigton’s face and figure, two gentlemen, who have been standing on 
the opi)osite side of the way, advance i'ai)idly, and one of them tjikcs 
a strij) of paper out of his pocket, and putting his hand ui»on Mr. 
Warrington’s shoulder, declares him his prisoner. A hackney-coach 
is in attendance, and poor Harry goes to sleep in Chancery Lane. 

Oh, to think that a Virgiidan prince’s Ijack should be slaj»pcd 
by a ragged bailitfs follower!—that Madam Esmond’s son should 
1 k! in a sjionging-housc in Oureitor Street! I do not envy our 
young prodigal his rest on that dismal night. Let us hit him now 
lie is down, my beloved young friends. Let us imagine the stinp 
of remorse keejniig him w'akeful on his dingy pillow; the honid 
jollifications of other hanlcned inmates of the place ringing in his 
cars from the room hard by, where they sit IsMizing; the rage ami 
shame and discomfitme. No pity on him, I say, my honest young 
gentlemen, for yo?/, of course, have never indulged in extravagjincc 
IT folly, or paid the reckoning of remorae. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

CHAINS AND SLA VERY 

R emorse for past mlwleeds and follies Harry sincerely felt, 
when he found himself a prisoner in that dismal lock-up 
house, and wrath and ar oyance at the idea of being 8u1> 
jcctcd to the indignity of arrest; but the present unpleasantry he 
felt siu-c could only bo momentary. He had twenty friends who 
would release him from his confinement: to which of them should 
he apply, was the question. Mr. Draper, the man of business, who 
had been so obsequious to him; his kind imcle the Baronet, who 
hml offered to make his house Harry’s home, who loved him as 
a sou: his cousin Oastlcwood, who had won such hirgc sums from 
him: his noble friends at the Chocolate House, his good Aunt 
Bernstein—any of these Harry felt sure would give him a help in 
his trouble, though some of the relatives, pcrha])s, miglit administer 
to him a little scolding for his imprudence. The main jmint was, 
that the matter should be transacted quietly, for Mr Warrington 
was anxious tliat as few as possible of the public should know how 
a gentleman of his prodigious importiiucc hml been subject to such 
a vulgar process os an arrest. 

“ A pretty sensation my aiTcst must have created at the club! ” 
thought Harry. “ I suppose that Mr. Sclwyn will be cutting all 
sorts of jokes about my misfortune, plague take him ! Everybody 
round the tiiblc will have heard of it March will tremble about 
the bet I have with him ; and, faith, ’twill be difficult to pay him 
when I lose. They will all be setting up a whoop of congratulation 
at the Savage, ns they call me, being taken prisoner. How shall I 
ever be able to apircar in tlic worhl again 1 Whom shall I ask to 
come to my help? No,” thought he, with his mingled acuteness 
and simplicity, “ I will not send in the first instance to any of my 
relations or my noble friends at White’s. I will have Sampson’s 
counsel. He h:m often l)cen in a similar predicament, and will 
know how to advise me.” Accordingly, as soon as the light of 
dawn appc.ared, after an almost intolerable delay—for it seemed to 
Harry as if the sun had forgotten to visit Cnrsitor Street in his 
rountls that morning—and os soon as the inmates of the house of 
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bondage were stirring, Mr. Warrington despatched a messenger to his 
frieml in Long Acre, acquainting the chaplain with the calamity 
just befallen him, and leeching his Reverence to give him the 
l)cnefit of his advice and consolation. 

Mr. Warrington did not know, to be sure, that to send such a 
iiicssago to the parson was as if he said, “ I am fallen amongst the 
lions. Como down, my dear friend, into the pit with mo.” Harry 
very likely thought Samiwon’s diflienlties were over ; or, more likely 
still, was so much engrossed with his own alfairs and pei'i)Iexitiea, 
as to bestow little thought upon his neighbour’s. Having sent oif 
his missive, the captive’s mind was somewhat more at ease, and 
111 ) condescended to call for breakfast, which w'as brought to him 
liicscntly. The attendant who served him with his morning repast 
asked him whether he woidd unler dinner, or take his meal at Mrs. 
ISailitTs table with some other gentlemen? No. Mr. Warrington 
would not onler dinner. He should quit the place licfore dinner- 
tiiue, he informed the chamberlain who waitol on him in that grim 
tavern. The man went away, thinking no doubt that this was not 
the first young gentleman who had announced that he was going 
away ere two hours were over. “Well, if your honour does stay, 
there is goorl beef and carrot at two o’clock,” siiys the sceptic, and 
closes the rloor on Mr. Harry .and his solitary meditations. 

Harry’s messenger to Mr. Samiison brought Ixick a message 
from that gentleman to say that he would lie with his patron an 
soon as might be: but ten o’clock came, eleven o’clock, noon, and 
no 8<amp8on. No Sainfson arrived, but alxmt tw'clve, Gumbo with 
a ]inrtmantetiii of his master’s clothes, who flung hiniself, roaring 
with grief, at Harry’s feet: ami with a thousand vows of fidelity, 
expressed himself rcaily to <lic, to sell himself into slavery over 
again, to do anything to rescue his beloved Master Harry from this 
calamitous jxisition. Harry was touched with the lad’s expressions 
of aireetion, and told him to get up from the ground where he was 
griivelling on his knees, embracing his master’s. “All you have to 
do, sir, is to give me my clothes to dress, and to hohl your tongue 
alxmt this business. Mind you, not a wonl, sir, aljout it to any- 
bsly! ” says Mr. Warrington severely. 

“Oh, no, sir, never to any1)ody!” says Gunilro, looking most 
solemnly, and proceeded to dress his master carefully, who had 
need of a change and a toilette after his yesterday’s sudden cap¬ 
ture, and night’s dismal rest. Acconlingly Gumbo Hung a dash 
of imwder in Harry’s hair, and arrayed his master carefully and 
elegantly, so that he made Mr. Warrington look as fine and splendid 
as if he had been stepping into his chair to go to St. James’s. 

Indeed all th.at love and seiadlity could do Mr. Gnmlio faithfully 
10 SB 
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did for his master, for whom lie had an extreme regard and attach¬ 
ment. But there were certain things lieyond Gumbo’s iiower. He 
could not undo things which were done already; and he could not 
help lying and excusing himself when pressed uixm jioints disagree¬ 
able to himself. 

As for swearing not to say a word about his master’s arrest— 
such an oath as that was impossible to keep: for, with a heart full 
of grief indeed, but with a tongue that never could cease wagging, 
bragging, joking, and lying, Mr. Gumbo had announceil the woeful 
circumstance to a pro<ligiouB number of his ocfjuaintanccs already, 
chiefly gentlemen of the shoulder-knot and worsteil lace. We have 
seen how he carried the news to Colonel Lamliert’s and Lord 
Wrotham’s servants ; he had proclaimed it at the footman’s club to 
which he belonged, and which was frequented by the gentlemen of 
some of the first nobility, lie harl subsequentiy condescended to 
partake of a mug of ale in Sir Miles Warrington’s butler’s mini, 
and there hail reiieated and embellished the story. Then he had 
gone off to Madam Bernstein’s i)eoplc, with some of whom he was 
on terms of affectionate intercourse, and had informed that domestic 
circle of his grief: and, his master being captured, and there being 
no earthly call for his personal services that evening. Gumbo had 
stepped up to Lonl Castlewood’s, and informed the gentry there 
of the incident which hod just come to pass. So when, laying his 
hand on his heart, and with gushing floods of tears, Gumlx) says, 
in reply to his nnister’s injunction, “ Oh, no, master! nebljer to 
nolsHly! ” we are in a c«mdition to judge of the degree of credibility 
which ought to bo given to the lad’s statement. 

The black h:ul long completed his muster’s toilette; the dreary 
breakfast was over: slow as the houre went to the prisoner, still 
they were iwissing one after another, but no Sampson came in 
accordance with the promise sent in the morning. At length, sonic 
time after noon, there arrived, not Sampson, but a billet from him, 
scaled with a moist wafer, and with the ink almost yet wet. The 
unlucky divine’s letter ran as fallows:— 

“ Oh, sir, dear sir, I have done all that a man can at the com¬ 
mand and in the behalf of his {Nitron! You did not know, sir, to 
what you were subjecting me, did you ] Else, if I was to go to prison, 
why «lid I not share yours, and why am I in a lock-up house thrw 
doors ofl'1 

“ Yes. Such is the fact. As I was hastening to you, knowing 
full well the danger to which I was subject:—but w’hat danger will 
I not affront at the call of such a benefactor as Mr. Warrington 
hath been to me?—I w'as seized by two villains who had a writ 
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ajrainst me, and who have lodged me at Naboth’s hard by, and so 
dose to your honour, tliat we could almost hear eiudi other across 
the garden-walls of the rcsjicetive houses whore wo arc confined. 

“ I had much and of iniixirtancc to say, M’hich I do not care 
to write down in pajier, regarding your afiairs. May they mend! 
May iny cursed fortunes, too, better themselves, is the prayer of 
your honour’s afSicted Chaplain in Ordinary, T. S,” 

And now, as Mr. Sani])son refuses to speak, it will lie our duty 
to aeipiaint the reader with those matters whereof the i>oiir chaplain 
(lid not care to discourse on pajKir. 

Gumbo’s lotpiacity had not reachwl so far as Long Acre, and 
Mr. Sampson was ignorant of the extent of his {Kitron's calamity 
until he received Harry’s letter and messenger from (Jlianccry Lane. 
The divine was still ardent with gratitude for tin! service Mr. War¬ 
rington had just conteiTOd on him, and eager to find some means to 
succour his distressed initrou. He knew what a large sum Lord 
CastlewcKMl had won from his cousin, had dined in comimuy with 
his Lordship on the day Ixtfore, and now ran to Lord Castlewoml’s 
house, with a hope of arousing him to some jiity for Mr. Warring¬ 
ton. Sampson made a very chNjuent and toiiehiiig speech to Lord 
(lastlcwood about his kinsman’s misfortune, and sisiko with a real 
kindness and symixitliy, wliiirh, however, failed to touch the noble¬ 
man to whom he iuldrcssod himself. 

My Lord peevishly and curtly put a stop to the ehajilain’s 
{laiisionatc pleading. “Hid I not tell you, two days siintc, when 
you came for money, that I was as poor ns a Is-ggar, Samiison,” 
said his Lordshi}), “and hiu» anylsKly left me a fortuin! since? The 
little sum I won fn>m my tuiusin was sivallowed up by others. I 
not only can’t help Mr. Warrington, but, as I jilcdge you my W’ord, 
not lieing in the least aware of liis calamity, I had isisitivcly written 
to him this moniing to ask him to help me,” And a letter to this 
eircet did actually reach Mr. Warrington from his lodgings, whither 
it had Ijeen desiKitchcd by the penny-post. 

“ I must get him money, my Lonl. I know he had scarrely 
anything left in his |)<x:ket after ndieving me. Were I to pawn 
iny cassock and bands, he must have money,” cried the chaplain. 

“Amen. Go and pawn your bands, your ciwsock, anything 
yon please. Your enthusiasm does you credit,” said niy Isird ; and 
resumed the reatling of his jaijier, wdiilst, in the deepest ihispoiidcncy, 
lx)or Sampson left him. 

My Lady Maria meanwhile had hcanl that the chaplain was 
with her brother, and conjectured what might be the subject on 
which they hud been talking. She seized upon the imrson as he 
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issued from out his fniitless interview with my LoiyI. She drew 
him into the dining-room: tlio strongest marks of grief and sympathy 
were in her countenanro. “ Tell me, what is this has happened to 
Mr. Warrington t ” she asked. 

“Your Ladyship, then, knows!” asked the chaplain. 

“Have I not been in mortal anxiety ever since his servant 
brought the dreadful news last night 1 ” asked my Laily. “ We had 
it as we came from the opera—from my Lady Yarmouth’s box— 
my Lord, my La»ly Castlewood, and I.” 

“His Lordsliip, then, did knowl” continued Sampson. 

“ Benson told the news when we came from the playhouse to our 
tea,” repeats Liuly Marla. 

The eliaplain lust all patience and temper at such duplicity. 
“ This is too bad,” he said, with an oath; and ho told Lady Maria 
of the conversation which he hi«l just had with Lord CastlewmMl, 
and of the latter’s refusal to succour his cousin, after winning groat 
sums of money from him, and with much eloquence and feeling, of 
Mr. Warrington’s most generous liehaviour to himself. 

Tlien my Lmly Marla broke out with a series of remarks regard¬ 
ing her own family, which were by no means complimentary to her 
own kith and kin. Although not accustomed to tell truth commonly, 
yet, when certain families firll out, it is wonderful what a number of 
truths they will tell alwut one another. With tears, imprecations, 
I do not like to think how much stronger language. Lady Maria 
burst into a furious and impiissioncd tirade, in which she touched 
upon the history of almost all her noble family. She complimented 
the men and the ladies alike; she shrieked out interrogatories to 

Heaven, imiuiring why it had made such-(never mind what 

names she called her brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, parents); and, 
emboldened with Avrath, she (lashed at her bnrther’s library-door, so 
shrill ill her outm'ics, so furious in her deiiicanour, that the alanncil 
chaplain, fearing the scene which might ensue, made for the street. 

My Lord, looking up from the book or other occupation which 
engaged him, regarded the furious wonuui with some surprise, and 
selected a goml strong oath to fling at her, as it were, and check 
her onset. 

But, when roused, we have seen how courageous Maria could be. 
Afraid us she was onlinarily of her brother, she was not in a mocsl 
to be frightened now by any language of abuse or sarcasm at his 
command. 

“ So, luy Lord ! ” she called out; “ you sit down with him in 
private to cards, and pigeon him I You get the iioor boy’s last 
shilling, and yon won’t give him a guinea out of his own winnings 
now he is penniless I ” 
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“So that infernal chaplain lias been telling tales!” says my 
Lonl. 

“ Dismiss him: <lo I Pay him his wages, ami let him go,—he 
will lie glad enough I ” cries Maria. 

“ I keep him to marry one of my sisters, in ease he is wanted,” 
says Castlcwood, glaring at her. 

“ ^Vhat can the women lie in a family where there are such 
men?” says the lady. 

“ Ejfectivevient! ” says my Lonl, with a shrug of his shoulder. 

“ What can we be, when our fathers and brothers are what they 
are ? We are bad enough, but what are you ? I say, yini neither 
have courage—no, nor honour, nor common feeling. As your eiiuals 
won’t play with you, my Lonl Castlcwood, you must take this ikhw 
la«l out of Virginia, yomr own kinsman, and pigeon him 1 Oh, it’s 
a shame—a shame 1 ” 

“We are all playing our own game, I suppose. Haven’t you 
|)laycd and won one, Maria ? la it you that arc squeamish all of a 
sudden about the poor Lid from Virginia? Has Mr. Harry cried 
off, or has your Ijaxlyship got a lictter offer ? ” cried my Lonl. “ If 
you won’t have him, one of the Warrington girls will, I promise 
you; and the old Methodist woman in Hill Street will give him the 
choice of either. Are you a find, Maria Esmond ? A greater fool, 
1 mean, than in common ? ” 

“I should be a fool if I thought that lither of my brothers 
could act like an honest man, Eugene! ” stud Maria. “ 1 iini a 
fool to expect that you will be other than you are; that if you 
find any relative in distress you will help him; that if you can 
meet with a victim you w'oii’t flecec him.” 

“ Fleece him ! Psha I What folly are you talking I Have 
you nut seen, from the course which the hul has Ixnn running 
for months iiast, how he would end? If I had not won his 
money, some other would. I never grudgwl thee thy litthi jdans 
rcganling him. Why shoiildst thou fly in a imssion, because I 
have just put out niy hand to take what he was offering to all 
the world? I reason with you, I don’t know why, Maria. You 
should be old enough to understand reason, at any rate. You 
think this money Ixslongwl of right to Lnly Maria Warrington 
and her children? I tell you that in three months more every 
shilling woidd have found its way to White’s inaaifvtablc, and 
that it is much lictter spent in paying my debts, fio much for 
your Ladyship’s anger, and tears, and menaces, and naughty 
language. S^l I am a good brother, and rci»ay them with 
reason and kind wools.” 

“My good brother might have given a little more than kind 
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words to the lad from whom he lias just taken hundreds,” inter¬ 
posed the sister of this affectionate Virothcr. 

“ Great heavens, Maria! Don’t you sec that even out of this 
affair, unpleasant as it seems, a clever woman may make her 
advantage,” cries my Lorrl. Maria said she failcii to comprehend. 

“ As tlius. I name no names; I meddle in no person’s business, 
having quite enough to do to manage my own eui-sed affairs. But 
suppose I hapjicn to know of a ease in another family wliich may 
be applicable ours. It is this. A green young hul of tolendile 
expectations, comes up from the country to his friends in town 
—never mind from what country; never mind to what town. An 
elderly female relative, who has liecn dragging her spinsterhood 
about these—how many years shall we say?—extorts a promise 
of marriage from my young gentleman, never mind on what 
conditions.” 

“My Ijord, do you w’ant to insult your sister as well as to 
injure your cousin 1 ” asks Maria. 

“My good child, did I say a single wonl aliout fleecing or 
cheating, or pigeoning, or «lid I fly into a jiassion when you 
insulted mef I know the allowance that must be made for 
your temper, and the natural folly of your sex. I say I treated 
you with soft wonls—I go on with my story. The elderly relative 
extracts a promise of marriage from the young lad, which my 
gentleman is quite unwilling to keep. No, he won’t keep it. He 
is utterly tired of his elderly relative; he will ]*lcad his mother’s 
refusal; he will do anything to get out of his promise.” 

“Yes; if ho was one of us Esmonds, my Lord Oa8tlcwo(Ml. 
But this is a man of honour we arc speaking of,” cried Maria, 
who, I suppose, admired truth in others, however little she saw 
it in her own family. 

“ I do not contradict either of my dear sister’s remarks. One 
of us would fling the pmmisc to the w'inds, csitecially as it docs 
not exist in writing.” 

“ My Lord! ” gjisi)8 out Maria. 

“ Bah ! I know sdl. That little co»<p of Tunbridge was playcfl 
by the Aunt Bcnistcin with excellent skill. The old woman is 
the beat msui of our family. While you were arrested, your boxes 
were searcheil for the Mohock’s letters to you. When you were 
let loose, the letters had disappeared, and you said nothing, like 
a wise woman, as you are sometimes. You still hanker after your 
Cherokee. A woman of your mature experience knows the 

value of a husband. What is this little loss of two or three 
hundred iwunds 1 ” 

“ Not more than three hundred, my Lonl 1 ” intcrix)ses Maria. 
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“ Eh! never mind a hundre«l or two, more or less. AVhat is 
this loss at caiils ? A mere ! You are playiiij' for a 

principality. You want your kingdom in Virginia ; and if you 
listen to my opinion, the little misfortune which Ims happened to 
your swain is a piece of great good fortune to you.” 

“ I don’t understand you, luy Lonl.” 

“ C'esl possible; but sit down, and I will ex|)laiu what I mean 
ill a manner suited to your eaiiacity.” And so Maria Esmond, who 
had adv.anecd to her brother like a raging lion, now sat down at his 
feet like a gentle lamb. 

M.'ulamc do Bernstein was not a little moved at the nows of her 
nephew’s arrest, which Mr. Gumbo bnmght to (’larges Street on 
the night of the calamity. She w'ould have cross-examined the 
black, and had further particulars respecting Harry’s mishap: but 
Mr. Gumbo, anxious to carry his intelligence to other quarters, had 
vanished when her Ladyship sent for liim. Her temper was imt 
improveil by the news, or by the sleepless night w’hich she sismt. 
I do not envy the dame de com/Htt/nie who jilaycd cards with her, 
or the servant who had to lie in her chamlMU'. An arrest was an 
everyday oecurmicc, as she knew very well as a woman of the world. 
Into what difKciilties hail her sciUM-gnice of a nejiliew fallen 1 How 
much money should she be called ujioii to }Kiy to ndease him ? And 
had he run through all his owul Provided he hail not conimitled 
himself very deeply, she was ((iiite disjiosed to aid him. Hbo liked 
even his extrav.agances and follies. He was the only Is-ing in the 
world on whom, for long long years, that weary woman had been 
able to bestow a little natunil airection. So, on their different Is'ds, 
she and Harry were lying wakeful together; and quite early in the 
morning the messengers which each sent forth on the same Iinsiness 
may have crossed each other. 

Madam Benistein’s messenger wiw deH|iatehed to the chambers 
of her man of business, Mr. Draper, with an order that Mr. J). 
should ascertain for what sums Mr. Wamngton had Iiihmi arn*sted, 
and forthwith repair to the Baroness. Drajier’s emissaries speedily 
found out that Mr. Wamngton was locked n]> close Is'sido them, 
and the amount of detainers against him so far. Were the.rc other 
creditore, as no doubt there were, they would certainly close uisin 
him when they were made aciiuainted with his imprisonment. 

To Mr. Sparks, the jeweller, for those unlucky presents, so 
much; to the landloni in Bond Street, for Isiard, lire, lodging, so 
much: these were at jircscnt the only claims against Mr. Warring¬ 
ton, Mr. Drajicr found. He was ready, at a signal from her Lady- 
ship, to settle them at a moment. The jeweller’s account ought 
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especially to be paid, for Mr. Harry had acted most imprudently 
in taking goods from Mr. Sparks on credit, and pledging them with 
a pawnbroker. He must have been under some immediate pressure 
for money; intende<l to redeem the goods immediately, meant 
nothing but what was honourable of course; but the affair would 
have an ugly look, if made public, and had letter be settled out of 
hand. “ There cannot be the least difficulty regarding a thousand 
pounds more or less, for a gentleman of Mr. Warrington’s rank and 
expectations,” said Madame de Bernstein. Not the least: her 
Ladyship knew very well that there were funds belonging to Mr. 
Warrington, on which money could be at once raised with her 
Ladyship’s guarantee. 

Should he go that instant and settle the matter with Messrs. 
Amosl Mr. Harry might be back to dine with her at two, and 
to confound the people at the clubs, “ who are no doubt rejoicing 
over his misfortunes,” said the compassionate Mr. Draper. 

But the Baroness had other views. “I think, my good Mr. 
Draper,” she said, “ that my young gentleman has sown wild oats 
enough; and when lie comes out of prison I should like him to 
come out clear, and without any liabilities at all. You are not 
aware of all his.” 

“ No gentleman ever does tell all liis debts, madam,” says Mr. 
Draper; “ no one I over had to deal with.” 

“There is one which the silly boy has contracted, and from 
which ho ought to be released, Mr. Draper. You remember a little 
circumstance which occurred at Tunbridge Wells in the autumn? 
About which I sent up my man Case to j'ou ? ” 

“ When your Ladyship pleases to recall it I rememlier it—not 
otherwise,” says Mr. Draper, with a Iww. “ A lawyer should 
like a Popish confessor,—^what is tohl him is a secret for ever, and 
for everybody.” So we must not wliisiier Madam Bernstein’s secret 
to Mr. Draper; but the reader may iierhajis guess it from the 
lawyer’s conduct subsequently. 

The lawyer felt pretty certain that ere long he would receive 
a summons from the poor young prisoner in Cursitor Street, and 
waited for that invitation before he visited Mr. Warrington. Six- 
and-thirty hours passed ere the invitation came, during which period 
Harry passed the dreariest two days which he ever remembered 
to have spent. 

There was no want of company in the lock-up house; the 
bailiff’s rooms were.nearly always full; but Harry preferred the 
dingy solitude of his own room to the society round his lady’s table, 
and it was only on the second day of his arrest, and when his purse 
was emptied by the heavy charges of the place, that ho made up 
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his mind to apply to Mr. Draper. He des|)iitclied a letter then to 
tlie lawyer at the Temple, informing him of his plight, and desiring 
liim, in an emphatic postscript, not to sjxy one wonl about the 
matter to his aunt, Madame dc Bernstein. 

He had made up his mind not to ajiply to the old lady exee])t at 
the very last extremity. She had treatexi him with so much kind¬ 
ness, that he revolted from the notion of trespassing on her l)ounty, 
and for a while tried to idease himself with the idea that he might 
get out of durance without her even knowing that any misfortune 
at all had befallen him. There seemed to him somctliing humili¬ 
ating in petitioning a woman for money. No! He would apply 
first to his male friends, all of whom might help him if they wouhl. 
It had been his intention to send Sampson to one or other of them 
as a negotiator, had not the poor fellow been captured on his way 
to succour his friend. 

Sampson gone, Harry was obligtd to have recourse to his own 
negro servant, xvho was kept on the trot all day between Tcinjde 
Bar and the Court end of the town Avith letters from his unlucky 
master. Firstly, then, Hany sent off a most jirivate and eon- 
fiilential letter to his kinsman, the Right Honourable the hiirl of 
Castlcwood, saying how he ha«l been cast into prison, and lK‘gging 
(,'iiatlewood to lend him the amount of the «lebt. “ Plciisc to keep 
my application, and the cause of it, a profound secret from the dear 
ladies,” Avrotc jwor Harry. 

“Was ever anything so unfortmmte 1 ” Avrote luick Lord 
('astlewoo<l, in reply. “I supjKise you have not got my note 
of yesterday? It must Ijo lying at ymir hslgings, Avhero— I hojic 
in Heaven!—you will soon Iw, tm). My <lear Mr. Warrington, 
thinking you Avero as rich iis Oiacsus —otherAvise I should never 
h.AA'o sat down to canls with you —I Avrotc to you yesterday, 
licgging you to lend me some money to apix'ase some hungry 
duns whom I don’t know how else to i«icify. My i)oor fidluAA’, 
every shilling of your money went to them, aiul but for luy 
peer’s privilege I might be hob-and-iiob Avith you iioav in j’our 
dungeon. May you soon escape from it, is the prayer «if your 
sincere CastlcAVOod.” 

This was the result of application number one: and Ave may 
imagine that Mr. Harry read the reply to his i»ctition A»'ith rather 
a blank face. Never mind! There Ai’as kind jtdly Uncle 
Warrington. Only last night his aunt ha«l kis.scd him, and loA'cd 
him like a son. His uncle had called down blessings on his head, 
and professed quite a internal regard for him. With a ftsding of 
shyness and nuxlesty in presence of those virtuous pfirents and 
family, Harry had never saiil a Avord alxiut his wild doings, or his 
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horac-racings, or his gambliugs, or his extravagances. It must all 
out now. He must confijss himself a I’nxligiil and a Sinner, and 
ask for their forgiveness and aid. So Prodigjvl ssit down and coni- 
posed a penitent hdter to Uncle Warrington, and exposed his 
sad ease, and l)C8ought him to come to the rescue. Was not thixt 
a bitter nut to crack for our haughty young Virginian 1 Hours of 
mortification and profound thought as to the jKithos of tlic com¬ 
position did Harry pass over that letter; sheet aft(!r sheet of Mr. 
Amos’s sixpence a sheet hsttcr-iKiixer did he tear up before the 
missive was complete, with which jxoor blubbering Gumbo (much 
vilified by tlic b:iilitt'’s followers and jxarasites, whom he was robbing, 
as they conceived, of their ixenjuisites) went his way. 

At evening the faithful negro brought back a thick letter in his 
aunt’s handwriting. Harry oixined the letter with a trembling 
Inaiul. Ho thought it was full of biink-notcs. Ah me! it con¬ 
tained a sermon (Daniel in the Lion’s Den) by Mr. Whitfield, and 
a letter fmm Lady Warrington saying that, in Sir Miles’s al>8encc 
from London, she Wiis in the h.abit of oiMtiiing his letters, and henc(', 
perforce, w.ts l)C(!ome acquainted with a fiict which she deplored 
from her inmoxt soul to learn, namely, that her nephew WaiTington 
Inul iMien e.rlritwujwnt and mts in deht. Of courex!, in the absence 
of Sir Miles, she could not hoi)c to have at command such a sum 
as that for which Mr. Warrington wrote, but she sent him her 
hMirtfdt prayers, her deepest cotnmiserafion, and .a discourse by 
dear Mr. Whitfield, which would comfort him in his present (alas! 
she feared not umlescrvcsl) calamity. She added i»rofuac ivfercnccs 
to particular Seriptund chapters which would do him gooil. If 
she might sj>eak of things worldly she said at siiek a moment, she 
wouhl hint to Mr. Warrington that his ejdstolary orthography was 
anything but correct. She would not fail for her part to comidy 
with his express desire that his dear cousins should know nothing 
of this most painful circumstance, ami with every wish for his 
welfare henx and elsewhere, she Bubscribed herself his loving aunt, 
Marg:irct Warrington. 

Poor Harry hid his face iMstwccii his hands, and Sfit for a while 
with clliows on the gi'casy table blankly staring into the candle 
btiforc him. 'riic IxailifFs servant, who w.as touche«l by his handsome 
face, suggested a mug of Ixeer for his honour, but Harry could not 
drink, nor cat the meat that was placed before him. Gumbo, how¬ 
ever, couhi, w'hosc grief diil not deprive him of appetite, and who, 
blubbering the while, finished all the beer, and all the bread and 
the meat. Meanwhile, Hany had finished another letter, with which 
Gumbo was rommissioned to stu*t again, and away the faithftd 
creature ran upon his emuul. 
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Giiinlx) ran as far as White’s Club, to which house he was 
iinlered in the first iustonce to carry the letter, and where he found 
the person to whom it was addrcssctl. Eren the i»iisoner, for whom 
time passed so slowly, w'as sur])rised at the celerity with which Ids 
negro Iiad performed his errand. 

At least the letter which Harry expected liad not taken long to 
write. “My Lonl wrote it at the hall-iwrtcr’s desk, while I stood 
there then with Mr MoiTi.s,” sjdd Guinlio, and the letter was to this 
effect:— 

“Dear Sib, —I am sorry I cannot comply with your wish, as 
I’m short of money at iwcscnt, haring laid hirge sums to you as 
well as to other gentlemen.—Yours obediently, 

“Maucii and R. 

“Henry Warrington, Ekij.” 

“Di<l Lord March sjiy anything 1” asked Mr. Warrington, 
looking very jjalc. 

“He say it was the coolest thing he ever knew. So <lid Mr. 
Alorris. He showed him your letter. Master Harry. Yes, and 
Mr. Morris say, ‘Dam his imperenee!’” ad<led Giimlio. 

Harry burst into such a yell of laughter that liis landlonl thought 
he hful good news, and nm in in alarm hwt he was abmt to lose 
his tenant. But by this time poor Harry’s laughter was ov(!r, and 
he was flung dow'ii in his chair gazing <lisnin11y in the tin'. 

“ I—I shouhl like to smoke a j)ipe of ‘N’irginia,” he groaned. 

Gumbo burat into tears; he flung himself at Harry’s knees. 
He kissed his knees and his hands. “ Oli, master, my dear master, 
what will they say at home ? ” he sobbed out. 

The jailer was tomdicd at the sight of the Idaek’s grief ami 
fidelity, and at Harry’s isdc face as he sank biiek in his eh.air, finite 
overcome and beaten by his ealiimity. 

“Your honour ain’t cat anything these two days,” the man 
said, in a voice of rough Jiity. “Pluck up a little, sir. You 
aren’t the first gentleman who has l»een in and out of grief before 
this. Let me go down and get you a glass of punch and a little 
supper.” 

“ My good •friend,” sjiid Harry, a sickly smile playing over 
his white fiicc, “ you pay ready nnmey for everything in this 
house, don’t you? I must tell you that I haven’t a shilling left 
to buy a dish of meat. All the money I have I want for letter- 
pajfer.” 

“Oh, master, my master!” roarwl out Gumb). “Look here, 
>ny dear Master Harry! Here’s plenty of money—here’s twenty- 
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three five-^niincas. Here’s gold rooidorc from Virginia—here—no 
not that—that’s keepsakes the girls gave me. Take everything— 
everything. I go sell myself to-morrow morning: but here’s plenty 
for to-night, master! ” 

“ God bless you, Gumbo! ” Harry said, laying his hand on the 
lad’s woolly houl. “ You are fise if I am not, and Heaven forbid 
I should not take the offered help of such a friend as you. Bring 
me some supper: but the pipe, too, mind—the pipe, too! ” Ami 
Harry ate his supper with a relish: and even the turnkeys and 
bailiff’s followers, when Gumbo went out of the house that night, 
shook bands with him, and ever after treated him well. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
VISITORS IN TROUBLE 

M r. GUMBO’S generous and feeling conduct soothed and 
softened the angry heart of his muster, and Harry’s second 
night in the sponging-house was {lussed more pleasantly 
than the first. Somelxaly at least there was to hidp and eom- 
])assionatc with him. Still, though softenod in that one particular 
spot, Harry’s hcai't was hanl and proud towanls almost all the rest 
of the world. They were selfish and ungenerous, he thought. His 
])inus Aunt Warrington, his lonlly friend March, his cynical cousin 
Castlcwoo<l,—all had been tri»l, and were fouml wanting. Not to 
avoid twenty years of prison would he stoop to ask a favour of one 
of them agiiin. Fool that he had been, to Iwlicve in their promises, 
and confide in their friendshiit! There was no fricndshiii in this 
lairscd, cold, selfish country. He would leave it. lie would tnist 
no Englishman, great or small. He would go to (lermany, and 
make a campaign with the King; or he would go home to Virginia, 
bury himself in the woods there, and hunt all day; liecome his 
mother’s factor and land-stcwanl; marry Polly Bromllxint, or Fanny 
Mountiiin; turn regular tobacco-grower and fanner; do anything, 
rather than remain amongst these English fine gentlemen. So he 
arose with an outwanlly cheerful countenance, but an angry spirit; 
and at an early hour in the morning tlu! faithful (lunilK* was in 
attendance in his master’s chamber, having come from Bond Stre<!t, 
and brought Mr. Harry’s letters thence. “ I wantc<l to bring some 
more clothes,” honest Gumbo said; “but Mr. Ruff, the landlord, 
he wouldn’t let me bring no more.” 

Harry did not care to look at the Ictteis; he openefl one, two, 
three; they were all bills. He opened a fourth ; it was from the 
landlord, to say that he would allow no more of Mr. Warrington’s 
things to go out of the house,—that unless his bill wsis ]>uid he 
should sell Mr. W.’s goods and iray himself; and that his black 
man must go and sleep elsewhere. He would hanlly let Gumbo 
take his own clothes and portmanteau away. The black sjiid he 
hail found refiigc elsewhere—with some friends at Lord Wn)tham'n 
house. “With Colonel Lambert’s people,” says Mr. Oumlio, looking 
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very hard at his master. “ And Miss Hetty she fall down in a 
faint, when she hear you taken up; and Mr. Lambert, he very goo<l 
man, and he say to me this moniiiig, he say, ‘ Gumbo, you tell your 
master if ho want mo he send to me, and I come to him.’ ” 

Harry was touched when he heard tlat Hetty had been afflicted 
by his misfortune. He did not believe Gumbo’s story about her 
fainting j he was accustomed to translate his blsick’s language and 
to allow for exaggeration. But when Gumbo sjmke of the Colonel the 
young Virginian’s spirit was darkened again. “ / send to Lambert,” 
ho thought, grinding his teeth, “the man who insulted me, and 
flung my presents back in my face ! If I were stivrving I wovdd not 
ask him for a crust! ” And presently, being disused, Mr. Warrington 
called for his breakfast, and despatched Gumbo with a brief note to 
Mr. Draper in the Temple retiuiring that gentleman’s attendance. 

“ The note was as haughty as if ho was writing to one of his 
negroes, and not to a frec-bom English gentleman,” Draper said; 
whom indeed Harry had always treatcfl with insullcrable condescen¬ 
sion. “ It’s all very well for a fine gentleman to give himself airs; 
but for a fellow in a spouging-housc! Hang him! ” says Draper, 
“ I’ve a great mind not to go! ” Nevertheless, Mr. Dmixsr did go, 
and found Mr. Warrington in his misfortune even more arrogant 
than ho luul ever been in the days of his utmost prosperity. Mr. W. 
sat on his bed, like a lord, in a splendid gown with his hair dressed. 
He motioned his bhick man to fetch him a <-liair. 

“Excuse me, madam, but such haughtiness and airs I ain’t 
accustomed to ! ” said the outniged attorney. 

“ Take a chair and go on w'ith your story, my goo<l Mr. Draper! ” 
said Madame de Bernstein, smiling, to whom he went to report 
proceedings. She was amused at the lawyer’s anger. She liked 
her nephew for being insolent in adversity. 

The course whie.h Dniper w'jis to pursue in his interview with 
Harry had been arranged lietwecn the Baroness and her man of 
business on the previous dsiy. Draper was an able man, and likely 
in most cases to do a client good service: he failed in the present 
instama) Ijccause ho was piipied and angry, or, more likely still, 
because he could not understand the gentleman with whom he Inid 
to deivl. I presume that he who ciists his eye on the present {aigc 
is the most gentle of readers. Gentleman, as you unquestionably 
are then, my dear sir, have you not remarked in your dealings with 
people who are no gentlemen, that you offend them not knowing 
the how or the why? So the man who is no gentleman offends 
you in a thousand ways of which the poor creature has no idea 
himself. He does or saj's something which provokes your scorn. 
Ho perceives that scorn (being always on the watch, and uncjisy 
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niwut himself, his manners ami liehavionr) ami he njgcs. You 
speak to him naturally, and he fancies still that you :m> sneering 
at him. You have iiuliffcrenec towanls him, hut ho hates you, 
and hates you the warse because you don't ••are. “ Giiiiilio, a 
chair to Mr. Draper! ” says Mr. AViurington, fohling his brocailed 
dressing-gown round his legs its he sits «)n the dingy IkmI. “ Sit 
down, if you jdcase, and let us talk iny business over. Much 
obliged to you for coming so soon iii rct)iy to my message. Had 
you heanl of this piece of ill luck Ix'fore t ” 

Mr. Draper had heanl of the •arcumstance. “ Hail news Inivels 
•luiek, Mr. AVarrington,” be said; “ and I was eagcT to ott'er my 
humble services as soon sis ever you should ri'ipiirc them. Your 
friends, your fiimily, will be much iKiiiicd that a gentleman •>! your 
rank should be in smdt a ixxsition.” 

“ I have been very im})nulent, Mr. Dni]>er. I have lived Ix?- 
yond my means.” (Mr. Draper Ixjwed.) “I jdayisl in i‘<>m]»:uiy 
with gentlcuicii who were much richer than myself, and a curs4-<l 
run of ill-luck has cairicd aw.iy all my ready mom'y, h;aving me 
with liabilities to the amount of five hundred iM)unds, :iml mont.'’ 

“Five hundred now in the office,” says Mr. Dniia’r. 

“AA'ell, this is such a trifle that I thought by sending to one or 
two friends, yesterday, I could have i>aid my <lcbt and g«mc home 
without further to do. 1 have been mistaken ; and will thank yon 
to have the kindness to put me in the way <d' raising the money, as 
soon as may lx:.” 

Mr. Draper sjiid “ ITm ! ” and pulled .a very grave and long fiu't'. 

“Why, sir, it can bo done!” ssiys Mr. AVarringtoii, staring at 
the lawyer. 

It not only could be done, but Mr. Draper had proposed to 
Madam Bernstein on the day Ix’fbrc instantly to j)ay the money, 
and ndease Mr. Warrington. That latly ha«l de«dared site intended 
to make the young gentleman her heir. In common with the rest 
of the world, ])raper believed Harry’s hercditaiy jiroperty in 
A’irginia to be as great in moiitjy value as in e.vtcnt. Ho had notes 
in his irockcts, and Madam liemstein’s order to pay them under 
certain conditions; nevertheless, when Harry siiid, “ It ••an be 
•ione! ” Draper pullcxl his long face, ami sai^l, “ It •an lx: «lonc in 
time, sir; but it will re<pui-e a (••)n.si<h;rable time. To tomdi the 
pro[)erty in England which is yours on Mr. (ha^rge AVarringtou’s 
death we must have the event prove^l, the trustees releases!: and 
who is to do cither? Lady Esmon«l Warrington in Virginhi, •>! 
•'ourse, will not allow her son to remain in prison, but we must 
W'ait six months Iwfore we hear froni her. Has your Bristol agent 
any authority to honour your drafts ? ” 
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“ He is only anthorised to pay me two hundred pounds a year,” 
says Mr. Warrington. “ I suppose I have no resource, then, but to 
apply to my aunt, Madamo de Bernstein ? She will be my security.” 

“ Her Ladyslup will do anything for you, sir; she has said so 
to me, often and often,” said the lawyer; “and, if she gives the 
word, at that moment you can walk out of this place.” 

“ Go to her, then, from me, Mr. Draper. I did not want to 
have troubled my relations: but rather than continue in this 
horrible needless imprisonment, I must speak to her. Say where 
I am, and what has bcMleu me. Disguise nothing! And tell her, 
that I eonfide in her affection and kindness for me to release nic 
from this—this disgrat*,” and Mr. Warrington’s voice shook a little, 
and he passed his hand across his eyes. 

“ Sir,” says Mr. Draper, eyeing the young man, “ I wsa with 
her Ladyship yesterday, when we talked over the whole of this here 
most luiplciwaut —I won’t say as you do, disgraceful business.” 

“ What do you mean, sir ? Docs Madame «le Bernstein know of 
iny misfortune 1 ” asked Harry. 

“ Every circumstance, sir; the pawning the watches, and all.” 

Harry turned burning red. “ It is an unfortunate business, the 
pawning them watches and things which you ha<l never paid for,” 
continued the lawyer. The young man started up from the bed, 
looking so fien«s that Drai)er felt a little alarmed. 

“ It may loiid to litigation and unpleasant remarks lieing made 
in wmrt, sir. Them biirristcrs respect nothing; and when they get 
a feller in the box-” 

“ Grciit Heaven, sir, you don’t supiwse a gentleman of my rank 
can’t take a watch upon credit without intending to cheat the trades 
man 1 ” cried Harry, in the greatest agitsition. 

“ Of course you meant everything tlmt’s honourable; only you 
see the law mayn’t hap[)en to think so,” says Mr. Draper, winking 
his eye. “ (n.ang the supercilious beast! I touch him there!) 
Your aunt sjvys it’s the most imprudent thing ever she heard of— 
to call it by no ?aom name.” 

“You call it by no worse name yourself, Mr. Draper!” says 
Harry, speaking each wonl very slow, and evidently trying to keep 
a command of himself. 

Drai)er did not like his looks. “ Heaven forbid that I should 
say anything as between gentleman and gentleman,—but between 
me and my client, it’s my duty to say, ‘ Sir, you are in a very un¬ 
pleasant scrape,’ just os a doctor would have to tell his patient, 
‘ Sir, you are very ill.’ ” 

“ And you can’t help mo to pay this debt off,—and you have 
come only to tell me that I may be accused of roguery!” says Harry. 
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“ Of obtiiining gootls under false pretences ? Most luuloubttHlly, 
ves. I «in’t help it, sir. Don’t look as if you would knock me 
ilown. (Curse him, I am making him wince, though.) A j-onng 
gentleman, who has only two hundred a year from his ma’, onlers 
diainomls and watches, and takes ’em to a laiwiibroker. You ask 
me what people will think of such liehavionr, ami I tell you honestly. 
Don’t be angry with me, Mr. Warrington.” 

“ Go on, sir! ” siiys Hany, with a groiui. 

The lawyer thought the day was his own. “ Hut you ask if I 
can’t lielii to pay this debt off 1 And I wiy Yes - and tliat hew is 
the immcy in my ^Kwket to do it now, if you like— not mine, sir, my 
honoured client’s, your aunt, Liidy Bernstein. But slie lias a right 
to iiniK)so her conditions, and I’ve brought ’em with me.” 

“Tell them, sir,” says Mr. Harry. 

“ They arc not liaixl. They are only for your own giHsl; ami if 
you say Yes, wo can call a liacknoy-i'ojicli, and go to Clarges Stni't 
together, whu'h I have pnimise<l to go thciv, whether you will or 
no. Mr. Warrington, I name no names, but there Avas a ipiestion 
of marriage iKitween you and a certain isirty.” 

“ Ah I ” said Harry; and his eountenanee looked more cheerful 
than it had yet done. 

“ To that Jiiarriago my noble client, the Haronc.ss, is most averse 
—having other views fi>r you, and thinking it will Iki your ruin to 
marry a pirty,—of noble birth ami title it is true: but, excuse me, 
not of first-rate eliaracter, ami so much older than yourself. You 
had given an imi>rudent promise to that jsirty.” 

“ Yes ; and she luis it still,” says Mr. W.-irrington. 

“It has lieeii recovered. She dropped it by an accident at 
Tunbridge,” says Mr. Draper. “So my client inforimsl me; indecsl 
her L-idvsiiip showed it me, for the matter of that. It Avas Avnde 
in 1)1—1” 

“Never miml, sir ! ” cries Henry, turning almost as red as the 
ink Avliich he had useil to Avrite his alisurd pnmiise, of whi<-h the 
niadnc.ss and folly had smote him Avith shame a thousand times oA’cr. 

“At the same time Icttere, Avrotc to you and eomiu-omising 
a noble family, were rccovereil,” continues the laAvycr. “You had 
lost ’em. It was no fault of yours. You were aAvay when they 
Averc found again. You may say that that noble family, that you 
yourself, have a friend such as foAv young men have. Well, sir, 
there’s no earthly promise to bind you—only so many idle Avords 
said over a bottle, which A-ery likely any gentleman may forget. 
Say you won’t go on with this marriage—give me and my noble 
friend your wonl of honour. Cry off, I say, Mr. W. ! Don’t lie 

such a d-d fool, saving your presence, as to marry an old woman 

10 2 c 
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who has jilted scores of men in her time. Suy the wonl, and I 
step downstiiirs, iwy every shilling against yon in tho oificc, and 
put you down in my coacli, either at your aunt’s or at White’s Club, 
if you like, with a couple of hundred in your ijocket. Say yes; ancl 
give us your hand! There’s no use in sitting grinning behind these 
bars all day ! ” 

So far Mr. DriijKir Iiad had tho best of the fcilk. Harry only 
longed himself to bo rid of tho engagement from which his aunt 
wanted to fRie him. His foolish flame for Maria Esmond had died 
out long since. If she woidd rcloiiso him, how thankful would he be I 
“ Come ! give us your hand, and say done! ” siiys tho lawyer, with 
a knowing wink. “Don’t stsind shilly-shallying, sir. Law bless 
you, Mr. W., if I had married evoryWIy I promises!, I should lie 
like the Grand Turk, or Captain Macheath in tho )»lay ! ” 

The lawyer’s familiarity disgusted Hairy, who shrank from 
Draper, scarcely knowing that he did so. He folded his dressing- 
gown round him, and stepiicil back from tho other’s proftereil hand. 
“Give mo a little time to think of the matter, if you jilease, Mr. 
Draiicr,” ho said, “and have the gooilness to come to mo again 
in an hour.” 

“ Very g<Msl, sir, very good, sir ! ” siiy.s tho lawyer, biting his 
lips, and, aa ho seized up his hat, turning very red. “ Most parties 
would not want an hour to consider alwut such an ofler as I make 
you: but I suppose my time must be yours, and I’ll eomc again, 
and see whether ycai are to go or to stiiy. Good morning, sir 
good morning.” And he went his way, growling ciu’ses down the 
stairs. “ Won’t take my haial, won’t hel Will tell me in an hour’s 
time ! Hang his impinlenec ! I’ll show him what an hour is! ” 

Mr. Dnijier went to his clnunls'rs in dudgeon then ; bulliiMl his 
clerks all rouud, sent off a mc.s.sciiger to the i3arone.ss, to sjiy that 
he had waited on the young gentleman, who had demanded a little 
time for emisidcration, which was for form’s sake, as he had im 
doubt. The lawyer then siviv clients, transacted business, went out 
to his dinner in tho must leisurely manner; and then Anally tnrneil 
his steps towanls the neighbouring Cursitor Street. “ He’ll be at 
homo w'hen I ciill, the haughty beast! ” says Drajier, with a sneer. 
“ The Fortunate Youth in his mim 1 ” the lawyer asked of the 
sherilT's oflieer’s aide-elc-camp who ctune to open the double doors. 

“ Mr. Warrington is in his a{)nrtment,” said the gentleman: 

“ but-” and here the gentleman winked at Mr. Drajier, and laid 

his hand on his nose. 

“ Btit what, Mr. Parldy from Cork ? ” said the lawyer. 

“ My name is Costigan; me familee is noble, and me neetive 
place is the Irish methrawpolis, Mr. Six-and-£ightpence! ” said tho 
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janitor, scowling at Dniper. A rich cnhiur of 8i»irit\jon8 Ihniora filktl 
the little siace between the double doors where ho held the attorney 
in conversation. 

“ Confound you, sir, let me jaiss! ” Itiiwlcd out Mr. DraixT. 

“ I can hear you perfectly well, Six-and-Eightpence, cxeejit your 
h’s, which you dthrop out of your conversation. I’ll thank yc not 
t(i cidl ncems, me good friend, or me fingers and your now will have 
to niake an intimate hic-quaintiince. Walk in, sir! Re jKtIito 
for the future to yoim Bhu])ariors in birth and inaniuTs, though they 
me le your infariors in tciniH)niry station. IVmfound tlie. kay I 

Walk in, sir, I eay !-Matlani, I have the honour of saluting 

yc most rcsiicctfidly ! ” 

A lady with her fiMJC covered with a ca])uchin, and lurthcr 
hidden by her handkerchief, uttered a little exclamation as of alarm 
as she came down the stairs at this instant and h\irrie(l jKist the. 
lawyer. He wjis pressing forward to l(M)k at her- for Mr. I Jniper 
was very wivalier in his manners to wojiien - but tlm Uiililfs 
follower thrust his leg lieriveen ],)ra])er and the retreating laily, 
l•rying, “ Keej) your own distance, if you jjlaise I This way, niiulam ! 

1 at once recognised yonr Ladysh-” Here lie closed the disir 

on Draper’s nose, and left that attorney to find his own way to 
his client iqistairH. 

At six o’clock that evening the old Raroness de Rra'iistcin was 
pacing up and down her drawing-room, and for ever running to the 
window when the noise of a ciaich was heanl jiassing Ghtrges Street. 
She had delayed her dinner from hour to hour: she who scolded 
so fiercely, on ordinary oce^isions, if her cook was livi! minutes after 
his time. She had ordered two covcm to Is* laid, plate to lie set 
out, and some extra dishes to lie pieiKired as if for a little ,/cVc. 
I’onr- -five o’clock passed, and at six she hsikwl from tin* window, 
and a coach actually stojqicd at her door. 

“ Mr. Drajicr ” was annouin.-iMl, and entered, boM’ing profoundly. 

The old lady trembled on her stick. “Where is the boy?" 
she said quickly. “I told you to bring him, sir ! How dare you 
'■oine without him?’’ 

“ It is not my fault, madam, that Mr. Warrington refuses to 
'"inn.’’ And Draper gave his version of the interview which lani 
just taken place between himself and the young Virginian. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
AN APPARITION 

G oing oir in his wrath from his morning’s conversation with 
Harry, Mr. Draper thought he heard the young prisoner 
speak behind him; and, indeed, Harry had risen, and uttered 
a half-exclamation to call the lawyer back. But he was proud, and 
the other offended; Harry checked his words, and Drairer did not 
choose to stop. It wounded Harry’s pride to be obliged to humble 
himself Iwforc the lawyer, and to have to yield from mere lack and 
desire of money. “An hour hence will do as well,” thought 
Harry, and lapsed sulkily on to the bed again. No, he did not 
care for Maria Esmond. No: he was ashamed of the way in 
which he had been entrapped into that engagement. A wily and 
experienced woman, she had cheated his boyish aniour. She had 
taken unfair advantage of him, as her brother had at play. They 
were his own ilesh and blood, and they ought to have spared him. 
Instead, one and the other, had made a ])rey of him, and had used 
him for their selfish ends. He thought how they ha<l betniyed the 
rights of hospitality: how they had nuulc a victim of the young 
kinsman who came confiding within their gates. His heart was 
sore wounded: his head sank biick on his inllow: bitter tears 
wetted it. “Had they come to Virginia,” he thought, “I hml 
given them a different welcome! ” 

Ho was roused from this mood of despondency by Gumbo’s 
grinning face at his door, who said a hidy was come to see Msister 
Horry, an<l Iiehind the hid came the lady in the capuchin, of whom 
wo have just made mention. Harry sat up, jiale and haggani, on 
his ImhL The lady, with a sob, and almost ere the servant-man 
withdrew, ran towiirds the young prisoner, put her arms round his 
neck with retd emotion and a maternal tenderness, subbed over his 
{lale check and kissed it in the midst of plentiful tears, and cried 
out— 

“ Oh, my Harry! Did I ever ever think to see thee here 1 ” 

He started back, scared as it seemed at her presence, but she 
sank down at the bedside, and seized his feverish hand, and em¬ 
braced his knees. She had a real regard and tenderness for him. 
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The wretched, pl^ in which she found him, his wretched look 
iillcti her lieart with a sincere love and jiity. ’ 

“ I—I thought none of you would come! ” said j)oor Harry 
witli a groan. * ’ 

More tears, more kisses of the hot young hand, more cliisi)s and 
pressure with hers, were the lady’s reply for a moment or two. 

“ Oh, my dear! my dear! I cannot liear to think of thee in 
misery,” she sobbed out. 

Hardened though it might lie, that heart was not all marble 
—tliat dreary life not all desert. Harry’s mother could not have 
lM!cn fonder, nor her tones more tender than those of his kinswoman 
now kneeling at his feet. 

“ Some of the debts, I fear, were owing to my e.\-tnivagiince! ” 
slic Siiid (and this was true). “ Yon liought trinkets ami jewels 
in order to give me pleasure. Oh, how I liate them now! I litth* 
thought I ever could! I have brought them all with me, and 
more trinkets—here! and here! and all the money I have in the 
world! ” 

And she poured brooches, rings, a watch, and a score or so of 
guineas into Harry’s lap. The siglit of which strangely agitateil 
and immensely touclied the young man. 

“ Dearest, kindest cousin ! ” he soblicd out. 

His lips found no more wonls to utter, but yet, no doubt, they 
Rcrvcil to express his gratitude, his affection, liis emotion. 

He beciime quite gay jiresently, and smiled us he jiut .away some 
of tlie trinkets, his jiresents to Maria, .and told her into what danger 
he h.ad fallen by selling other gomls which he had pundiased on 
eri’dit; .and how a lawyer hml insulteil him just now upon this \c.ry 
iKiint. He would not have his dear Maria’s money - he had enough, 
quite enough for the present: but he valued her twenty guinciis as 
much as if they had been twenty thousiuid. He would newer forget 
her love and kindness; no, by all that wjis sjicrcrl he would not! 
Ills mother shoidd know of all her giKidiicss. It liml elu'ercel him 
when he was just on the point of breaking down umhir his disgrace 
mid misery. Might Heaven bless her for it! There is no need to 
pursue beyond this the cousins’ conversation. The dark day seemcil 
brighter to Harry .after Maria’s visit: the imprisonment not so hard 
to lje.ar. The world was not all selfish and cold. Here w.as a fond 
creature who really and truly loved him. Even Castlewood was 
not so liail as ho had thought. He hiui expressed the dccjicst grief 
at not being able to assist his kinsman. He was hoiiclessly in debt. 
Every shilling he had w’on from Harry he had lost on the next day 
to others. Anything that lay in his power he would do. He would 
Come soon and see Mr. Warrington: he was in waiting to-<lay, and 
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as much a prisoner as Harry himself. So the jKiir talked on cheer¬ 
fully and affectionately until the darkness began to close in, when 
Maria, with a sigh, luule Uarrj' farewell. 

The door scarcely closed upon her, when it opened to admit 
Draper. 

“ Your humble servant, sir,” says the attorney. His voice jarred 
upon Harry’s ear, and his presence offended the young man. 

“ I had exijccted yon some hours ago, sir,” he curtly said. 

“ A lawyers time is not always his own, sir,” said Mr. Draper, 
who had just been in consultation with a liottlc of port at the 
“ Grecian.” “ Never mind, I’m at your orders now. Presume it’s 
all right, Mr. Warrington. Packed your trunk 1 Why, now, there 
you arc in your l)Cfl-gown still. Tjet me go down and s<;ttlc whilst 
you call in your black man and titivate a bit. I’ve a coach at the 
door, and we’ll bo off and dine with the old la<ly.” 

“ Are you going to dine with the Raroncss do Bernstein, pray?” 

“Not me—no such honour. Hsul my dinner sdready. It’s 
you arc ii-goiiig to dine with your aunt, I suppose?” 

“ Mr. Draper, you suppose a great deid more than you know,” 
says Mr. Warrington, looking very fierce and tall, as he folds his 
brocailc dressing-gown round him. 

“Great goodness, sir, whtit do you mean?” .'isks Draper. 

“ I mean, sir, that I have considered, and that, having given my 
wonl to a faithful ami honourable laily, it docs not become me to 
withilraw it.” 

“ Gonfound it, sir! ” shrieks the lawyer. “ I tell you she has 
lost the iKiper. 'rinire’s nothing to bind you—nothing. Why, she’s 
old emough to 1h'.-” 

“ Enough, sir,” says Mr. Warrington, with a shimp of his fisit. 
“You seem to think you arc talking tf) some other iKJttifoggtw. I 
take it, Mr. Dniisjr, yo»i are not iiccustomed to have dealings with 
men of honour.” 

“ Pettifogger, indeed,” cries Draper in a fury. “ Men of honour, 
indeed! I’tl have you to know, Mr. Warrington, that I’m as gmsl 
a man of honour iis you. I don’t know so many giimhlers ami 
liorsc-Joekeys, ixtrliaps. I haven’t gambled away my patrimony, 
osid lived as if I wiis a nobleman on two hundred a year. I haven’t 
bought watcluis on credit, ami jMiwned—touch me if you «hut5, sir,” 
and the lawyer siirang to the doiir. 

“ That is the way out, sir. You can’t go through the window, 
because it is l>arred,” Siiys Mr. Warrington. 

“ And the answer I take to my client is No, then ! ” screamed 
out Draper. 

Harry Btepjjed forwanl, with his two hands clenched. “ If you 
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utter another worrl,” he said, “I’ll-” The door was shut 

rai»idly—the sentence was never finished, and Dniiicr went away 
fiiriaus to Madame do Benistcin, from wliom, though he gave her 
tlic best version of his story, he got still fiercer language than ho 
had received from Mr. '\Varringt<in himself. 

“ What 1 Shall she trust me, ami I des<>rt her ? ” says Harry, 
stalking up and down his room in his ilowing rustling broeade. 
“ Dear, faithful, generous woman ! If I lie in prison for years. I’ll 
Iks true to her.” 

Her lawyer dismisse<l after a stormy interview, tln^ ih'solate old 
woman was fain to sit down to the meal wliieli she lia<l hoped to 
sliarc with her nephew. The chair Wiis Ix-fore. her which he was 
to have filled, the glasses shining by the silver. One di.-li after 
another was laid before her by tlie silent major-tlonio, and ta.stcd 
and jnishod away. The man jircssed his mistress at lii.st. “ It is 
eight o’clock,” he said. “ You have! had nothing all day. It is 
gontl for you to ciit.” She could not cat. Sho would have her 
cottec. Let Case go get her < ofl'ee. The laciiueys bon; the dislu-s 
off the toble, leaving their mistress silting at it before the vacant 
chair. 

Presently the old servant re-entered the room without his 
lady’s collec and with a stninge seared face, and said, “ Mr. 
WAKltlNtiTON 1 ” 

The old woman uttered an exclamation, got up from luT arm- 
idiair, but sank Isiek in it trembling very nnieh. “So yon are 
come, sir, arc you?” she said with Ji fond shaking voice. “ Bring 

back the- Ah!” here she screamed. “Oracious (1 <m 1, who is 

it?” Her eyes stared wildly: her while fai'c looked ghastly 
through her rouge. She clung to the arms of her chair for support, 
as the visitor a[)proached her. 

A gentleman whose fiwe and figure exaclly n-seniblcd Harry 
Warrington, and whose voice, when he spoke, had tones slr.-mgely 
similar, had fidlowcd the servant into tins room, lb; Istwed low 
towards the BaroncH.s. 

“ You expected my brother, madam ? ” he said. “ I am but 
now arrived in London. I went to his house'. 1 met his servant 
at your door, who W'as bearing this letter for you. 1 thought I 
Wonhl bring it to your Ladyship beforo going to him.” And tho 
stranger laid down a letter beforo Madam Bi;rnstoin. 

“ Are you ”—gaspc<l out the Baroness—“ an; you my neph(;w, 
that we BU])i)osed w'as-” 

“ W’as kille<l—and is alive ! I am George AYarringtfiu, madam, 
and I ask his kinsfolk. What have yoTi done with my brother 1 ” 
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“ Look, George! ” said the hcwildcrcd old lady. “ I cxpccterl him 
here to-iiight—that ehair was set for him—I have been waiting for 
him, sir, till now—till I am quite faint—I don’t like—I don’t 
like being alone. Do stay and sup with me! ” 

“Panlon me, madam. Please God, my supper will be with 
Harry to-night!” 

“ Bring him back. Bring him back here on any conditions! It 
is but five hundred pounds I Here is the monev, sir, if you not'd 
it!” 

“ I have no want, madam. I have money witli me that can’t lie 
better employed than in my brother’s service.” 

“ And you will bring him to me, sir I Say you will bring him 
tome!” 

Mr. Warrington matle a very stately bow for answer, and 
quitted the room, {Jiissing by the amazed domestics, and calling with 
an air of authority to Gumbo to follow. 

Had Mr. Harry received no letters from home ? Master Harry 
had not oi)ene^l all his letters the last day or two. Hail he rcoeivcil 
no letter announcing his brother’s escape from the French settle¬ 
ments and return to Virginia 1 Oh no! No such letter Inul come, 
else Master Harry ceitiinly tell Gumb. Quick, horses! Quick 
by Stroud to Temple Bar! Here is the house of Captivity and the 
Deliverer come to the rescue! 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

FRIENDS IN NERD 

Q uick, hackney-coach steeds, and hear George AVarrington 
through Strand and Fleet Street to his im))risoncd brother's 
^rescue! Any one who rcmcmliors Hogarth’s j>ieturo of a 
London hackney coacli and a London street rojid at that period, 
may fancy how w'eary the <iin(!k time was, and Inov long seemed 
the journey—scarce any lights, save those eairied by link-lsiys; 
Iwdly hung coacdies; bail pavements; great hides in the n>ad, and 
vast quagmires of winter mud. That drive from Piccadilly to Fleet 
Street seemed almost as long to our young man as the journey from 
Alarlborough to London which he had iierfornied in the morning. 

Ho had written to Harry announcing his arrival at Erisfol. He 
had previously written to his brother, giving tlic grt'at news of his 
existence and his return from captivity. There was war between 
Mngland and Franco at th.at time; the Frcneli iirivateci-s were for 
ever on the look-out for Eritish mcrehant-shiiis, and seized them 
often within sight of port. The letter Ijcaring the intrdligencn of 
(Jeorge’s restoration must have Is^en on board one of the many 
American ships of which the French took ]Mwsossion. 'J'lie letter 
telling of George’s anival in England was never opened by issir 
Harry; it was lying at the latter’s a]>artmenls, which it reaehiil on 
tlio. third morning after Harry’s captivity, wlien the angry Wr. Rn(f 
had refused to give up any single item more of his lodger’s property. 

To these ajiartmeiits George first went on his arrival in London, 
and asked for his brotiier. Scared at (lie likeness Isdweeii tliem, 
the maid-servant who opened the door .screamed, and ran Imek ti> 
her mistress. The mistress not liking to tell the truth, or to own 
that jioor Harry was actually a jirisoner at her husband’s suit, said 
Mr. AVarrington had left his lodgings; she did not know where Wr. 
AA^irrington was. George know that Glarges Street w.'is I'losc to 
Loud Street. Often and often had he looked over the Ismdon 
map. Aunt Benistein would tell him wdiere Harry wa.s. He might 
be with her at that very moment. George had read in Harry’s 
letters to A^rginia about Aunt Bernstein’s kindness to 1 biriy. Even 
Mailam Esmond was softened by it (and especially ttaichcd by a 
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lo^r which tho Baroness wrote—the letter M'hioh caused George i 
I)ac\£ off XMwt hiwte for Euroijc, iiulee<l). She licartily IioimhI an 
trusted tliat Msidani Beatrix liad found oc(^iou to repent of h( 
former bud ways. It wsis time, indtuid, <at her age; and Heare 
knows that she had plenty to reiwnt of! I have known a harmles 
good old soul of eighty, still bciminmellcd and 8tone<l by irrepnjacli 
aide liuiics of tiic straitest sect of tho Pharisees, for a little sli; 
which oceurrcil long l)efore tlie present century was born, or shi 
henftdf Wiis twenty yeiirs old. Rachel Esmond never incntionei 
her eldest daughter: Madam Esmond Warrington never mcntiouei 
her sister. No. In spite of the order for remission of the sentence 
--in Bi)ite of the handwriting on the floor of the Temiile—there i^ 
a crime whicli some folks never will {Kirdon, and rcganling which 
female virtue especially is inexorable. 

I supiKise the Virginians’ agent at Bristfd had told George fear- 
fid stories of his brother’s doings. Gumbo, wliom ho met at ins 
aunt’s door, as sism iis the liul recovered from his terror at the 
sudden reapiKiaranco of tlie imistcr whom he suppraied dead, hail 
leisure to stiimmer out a word or two respecting his young master’s 
whercalsjuts, anti present j>itiiible condition; ami lienee Mr. George’s 
stcnincss of demeanour when he pivsenteii himself to the old laily. 
It seemed tti him a matttw tif course that his brotlier in difiiculty 
shoulil 1)0 rescued by his relations. Oh, George, how little you 
know aliout London end London ways! Wlieno’er yon take }'onr 
walks abmitl, liow many iK>i>r you meet: if a iihilantliropist were 
for rescuing all of them, not all the wealth of all the provinces of 
America woultl suffice liim ! 

But the feeling ami agitation tlisplayinl by the olti lady touclicil 
her nephew’s heart, wiii'ii, jolting througli tlic dark streets towards 
the house of his brother’s cai)tivity, George came to tliink of his 
aunt’s iKihaviour. “ Slie tU>e» fivl my iH)or Harry’s misfortune,” he 
thought U) himself. “ I have l)ccn too hasty in jiulging her.” Again 
ami again, in the coui'so of his life, Mr. George had to rebuke him¬ 
self with tlie same crime of lieing too hasty. How many of ns have 
not? Ami, alim, the mischief done, thciti’s no reismtance will mend 
it. Quick, coiU'hnian ! We arc almost as slow as you are in getting 
from Olarges Stret't to the 'remple. Poor Gumlw knows the way 
to tho bailiff’s house w»>ll enough. Again the Iwll is set ringing. 
Tho first door is ojiened to GiH)rgc and his negro; then that first 
door is hx'ked warily u]Hm them, and they find thcmsidvcs in a 
little passage with a little Jewish Janitor; then a second door is 
unlocked, and they enhw into the house. The Jewish janitor stares, 
as by his flaring tallow-tondi ho s«'cs a scc-oud Mr. AV'arrington before 
him. Come to see that gentleman 1 Yes. But wait a moment. 
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This is Mr. Wsirrington’s brother from Anierioa. Giimlto must go 
ami prejKirc his master first. Step into this n)om. There's a 
•»entlemiin alnsidy there alsmt Mr. W.’s business (the porter siys), 
ami another upstairs with him now. There’s no eml of iK'ople liave 
been aljout him. 

The nwm into wliich George was introdueeil was a small ajKirt- 
ment wliieh went by the name of Mr. Amos’s oili<-<', ami wliere, by 
a guttering eaiidic, and tailring to tlie Imilifl^ sjit .a stiait gentleman 
in a cloak and a la«’«l hat. The young porter carried Ids candle 
too, preceding Mr. George, so there was a sulUcienc.y of light in 
the aiNirtment. 

“We are not angry any more, Harry !” says the stout gentle¬ 
man, in a cheery voi<-o, getting up and advancing with an out¬ 
stretched hand to the new-comer. “’Thank Gml, my Isty! Mr. 
Amos hero sjvys, there will be no dilKculty alsmt James and me 
Ixiing your liail, and we will do your Imsiness by breakfast-time in 
tlio morning. Why . . . Angels and minister «<f grace! who are 
youl” And he startcfl back sis the otluT had hold of his hand. 

But the stranger grasjicd it only the nmre stmngly. “Gisl 
bless you, sir!” he sidd. “I know who t/o« are. You must lie 
( Joloncl Lambert of whom! kindness to him my |Mior Harry wrote. 
And I am the brother whom you have h«*ard of, sir: and who was 
left for dead in Mr. Bniddis-k’s action ; ami came tti life agidii after 
eighteen months amongst the French ; and live to thank God and 
thank you f5)r your kindness to my Harry,” continued the lad with 
a faltering voice. 

“James! James! here is news ! ’’ cries Mr. Lamis'rt to a gentle¬ 
man in red, who now entered the nsmi. “ Here arc tlie dead 4Mnnc 
alive! Here is Harry ScajK'gracc’s brother eonu! Iwick, and with 
his si-.alp on his heiul, too!” (George had taki-n his hat oil, Jiiid 
was stamling by the light.) “ ’This is my brother Isdl, Mr. Warring¬ 
ton ! This is Lieutfinant-Colonel James Wolfi*, at your 8«!rvic«*. 
V<m must know there has l)cen a little ililfen’iiis! J»<*tw<‘en Harry 
ami me, Mr. George. He is {laeifiiMl, is he, James?” 

“ lie is fidl of gratitude,” says Mr. Wolfe, after making his 
Iww to Mr. Warrington. 

“ Harry wrote liomc aljout Mr. M'olfe, tm), sir, ’ saiil the young 
man, “ami I hope my brother’s friends will Ist so kiml as to 
lie mine.” 

“I wish he had none other but us, Mr. Warrington. I'mir 
Hany’s fine folks have Ijcen tisj fine for him, ami havt* endtsl by 
landing him here.” 

“Nay, your lionours, I have done my Ix-st to make the y<tung 
gentleman comfortable ; and, knowing your lionour Isd'on", when 
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you came to bail Captain Watkins, and that your security is per¬ 
fectly good,—if your iioiiour wishes, the young gentleman can go 
out this very night, and I will make it all right with the lawyer 
in the morning,” sjiys Harry’s landlord, who knew the rank and 
respectability of the two gentlemen who had come to otter bail for 
his yoimg prisoner. 

“ The <lebt is five hundred and otld pounds, I think 1 ” said Mr, 
Warrington. “ With a hundred thanks to these gentlemen, I can 
pay the amount at this moment into the utticer’s hamis, taking the 
usiuil acknowledgment and caution. But I ciin.never forget, gentle¬ 
men, that you helped my brother at his need, and, for doing so, I 
say thank you, and God bless you, in my mother’s name and mine.” 

Gumbo hiul, mciinwhilc, gone upstiiirs to his master’s a})art- 
ment, where Harry wojild probably have scolded the negro for return¬ 
ing that night, but that the young gentleman was very mucli soothed 
and touched by the conversation he had hml with the Mend who 
hiul just left him. He wiis sitting over his pii)c of Virginia in a 
sail mooil (for, stmichow, even Maria’s goodness and att'cctioii, iis she 
htul just exhibited tiicm, had not altogether consoled him; and he 
lind thought, with a little dismay, of certain eonsc(juenecs to which 
that very kimlncss and fidelity Iwund him), when Mr. Wolfe’s 
homely features .md r.iigcr outstrotched hand (»me to cheer the 
prisoner, and he hcanl how Mr. Lamlicrt Wiis below, and the errand 
upon which the two otticers hail come. In spite of himself, Lam¬ 
bert would 1x5 kind to him. In spite of Harry’s ill-temper, and 
needless siis])icinu and anger, the gooil gentleman was determined to 
help liim if he might—to help him oven against Mr. Wolfe’s own 
tulvicc, as the latter frankly told Harry. “ P’or you were wrong, 
Mr. Warrington,” said the Colonel, “ and you wouldn’t be set right; 
and you, a young man, nscil hard words iind unkind behaviour to 
your senior, and what is more, one of the best gentlemen who walk 
God’s eartli. You see, sir, wliat his answer hath been to yonr w.ay- 
ward temper. You will l)car with a friend who sjxsaks frankly witli 
you! Martin Lamlx^rt hath acted in this as he always doth, as 
the best Christian, the Ix^st friend, the most kind and generous of 
men. Nay, if you want another proof of his gixxlness, here it is: 
He hiui converted me, who, as I don’t care to disguise, was angry 
with yon for your tre.atmcnt of him, and has absolutely brought me 
down here to be your hill. Let us both cry Peccavirans! Harry, 
and shake our friend by the hand! He is sitting in the room below. 
Ho would not come here till he knew how you would receive him.” 

“ I think he is a good man! ” groaned out Harry. “ I was 
very angry and wild at the time when he and I met last, Colonel 
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Wolfe. Nay, perhaps he was right in sending back those trinkets, 
hurt as I was at his doing so. Go down to him, will yon bo so 
kind, sirt and tell him I am sorry, and ask his pardon, and—and, 
God bless him for his generous ^haviour.” And here the young 
^ntlcman turned his head away, and rubbed his hand acnv$s his 
eyes. 

“ Tell him all this thyself, Harry! ” cries the Colonel, taking 
the young fellow’s hand. “No deputy will ever say it half so 
well. Come with me now.” 

“ You go first, and I’ll—I’ll follow,—on my word I will. See! 
I am in my morning-gown! I will but juit on a coiit and come 
to him. Give him my incssiigo first. Just—just jin-piire him for 
me! ” says po«)r Harry, who knew he must do it, but yet tlid not 
much like that process of eating of humblc-iiic. 

Wolfe went out smiling—uiulerstiuidiug the hml’s semjdca well 
enough, perhaps. As he ojicned the door, Jlr. Giimlm cuteretl it; 
almost forgetting to bow to the giuitleniau, profusely courteous jw 
he wiw on ordinary occasions,—hi.s eyes ghiriiig i-oimd, his gi-eat 
inoiith grinning—himself in a state of such high excitement ami 
delight that his nuister remarked his condition. 

“What, Gum? What has Inqipcncd to thee? Hast thou got 
a new sweetheart ? ” 

No, Gum IumI not got no new sweetheart, master. 

“ Give me my coivt. What has brought thee hick ? ” 

Gum grinned pnxligiously. “ I have seen a ghost, mas’r! ” 
he siiid. 

“ A ghost! and whose, and wherc ? ” 

“Whar? Saw him .it Madiim Bernstein’s house. Come with 
him here in the eosich ! He downstairs now with Colomd liamlx-rt i ” 
Whilst Gumbo is speaking, as hois putting on his master's coal, his 
eyes are rolling, his heail is wagging, his hamls are trombling, his 
lilis arc grinning. 

“Ghost—what ghost?” says Harry, in a strange agitation. 
“ Is anybody—is—my mother come ? ” 

“ No, sir; no, Master Harry! ” Gumbo’s head rolls nearly off 
in its violent convolutions, and his in.-ister, looking oddly at him, 
tlings the door ojien and goes rajudly down the stair. 

He is at the foot of it. Just as a voice within the litths office, of 
which the door is open, is saying, /w d/nng so, J my thank 
you, and God hless you, in my mother's name and mine.” 

“Whose voice is that?” calls out Harry Warrington, w'ith a 
strange cry in his own voice. 

“ It’s the ghost's, nias’r! ” says Gumbo from behin*l; and 
Harry runs forward to the room,—where, if you please, we will 
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pause a little minute before we enter. The two gentlemen who 
were there, turned their heads away. The lost was found again. 
The dead was alive. The prodigal was on his brother’s heart,—his 
own full of love, gratitude, repentance. 

“ Come away, James! I think we are not wanted any more 
here,” says the Colonel. “ Good-night, Iwys. Some ladies in Hill 
Street won’t be able to sleep for this strange news. Or will you 
go home and sup with ’em, and tell them the story 1” 

No, with many thanks, the boys would not go and sup to-night. 
They had stories of their own to tell. “ Quick, Gumbo, with the 
trunks! Good-bye, Mr. Amos!” Harry felt almost unhappy 
when he went away. 
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CHAPTER L 

CONTAINS A GREAT DEAL OE THE FIS’EST MOKAI.ITY 

W HEN fimt we had the lioiiour to he inesentitl to Sir Milos 
Warrington at the King’s cir.iwing-rooin, in St. .lanu's's 
Palaoc, 1 oonfess that I, for one IiHikiiig at liis Jolly nuind 
fiico, his bnuid round waistwwt, Ids hearty oountry niaiiiier,- vx- 
|N'ctcd that I hivl lighttnl upon a must eligible and agreeable ae 
i|uuintancc at hist, and was alsait to lieeomo intimate with that 
niiblcst s])ecimen of the liumaii r.iee, the bepraised of songs and 
men, the giKsl old English (‘ountry gentleman. In fael, to be a 
ginsl old country gentleman is to hold a jHisilion nearest the 
gods, and at the summit of earthly felicity. To have a largi; 
nnenouinlK-rcd rent-roll, ami the rents regularly (taiil by adoring 
farmers, who bless their stars at having sueh a landlord as his 
honour; to have no tmiant holding iKiek with his money, e.veepting 
just one, |)(Tha])S, who ihx's so in onler to give oeeasion to GimhI 
Old Country Gentleman to show his sublime eharity and universal 
iK-nevolcnec of soul—to hunt three days a week, love the sjiort of 
all things, and have jH'rfeet goml health and good appetiti^ in <;onse- 
i|iienee--to have not only good appetite, but a good dinner ; to sit 
down at ehureh in the midst of a ehoriis of blessings from the 
' illagers, the liret man in the parish, the benefactor id' the jiarish, 
with a consciousness of eonsummatc de.sert, saying, “Have mercy 
upon us miserable sinnei-s,” to be sure, but only for form’s sake, 
In'cause the wonls are written in the Issik, ami to give other folks 
an example:—a G. 0. 0. G. a miserable sinner! So healthy, st» 
Wealthy, so Jolly, so much resis'cted by the vicar, so iniieh hoiioiinxl 
by the tenants, so much beloved and ailmirod by his family, amongst 
whom his story of grouse in the gun-room causes laughti'r from 
gcnenition to gencnition;—this perfect being a miserable sinm-r ! 
A/lons (lone ! Give any man gotxl health and temiK*r, five thousand 
a year, the adoration of his parish, and the love and worshiji of his 
liunily, and I’ll defy you to make him so heartily tlissatislicd with 
his spiritual condition as to set himself down a miserable anything, 
if you were a Royal Highness, and went to church in the most 
I*erfect health and comfort, the parson w’aiting to begin the service 
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until your B. H. came in, would you believe yourself to be a 
miserable &c. 1 You might when racked with gout, in solitude, the 
fear of death before your eyes, the doctor having cut off your bottle 
of claret, and ordered arrowroot and a little sherry,—^you might 
then be humiliated, and acknowledge your own shortcomings, and 
the vanity of things in general; but in high health, sunshine, spirits, 
that word miserable is only a form. You can’t think in yotur heart 
that you are to be pitied much for the present. If you are to be 
miserable, what is Colin Ploughman, with the ague, seven children, 
two pounds a year rent to pay for his cottage, and eight shillings 
a week 1 No: a healthy, rich, jolly country gentleman, if uiiseiable, 
has a very supportable misery: if a sinner, has very few people to 
tell him so. 

It may Im ho becomes somewhat selfish; but at least ho is satis¬ 
fied with hiinselfl Except my Lord at the castle, there is nobody 
for miles and milra round so good or so great. His admirable wife 
ministers to him, and to the whole parish, indeed: his children Iww 
before him: the vicar of the parish reverences him: he is respeetol 
at quarter-sessions; he causes poachers to tremble: off go all hats 
before him at market: and round about his great coach, in which his 
spotless daughters and sublime Imly sit, all the country-town trades¬ 
men cringe, barchemled, and the formers’ women drop innumerable 
curtseys. From their cushious in the groat coach the ladies hwk 
down beneficently, and smile on the poorer folk. They buy a yard 
of ribbon with affability; they condescend to purchase an ounce of 
salts, or a packet of flower-seeds: they deign to cheapen a goose; 
their drive is like a royal progress: a happy people is supposed to 
press round them and bless them. Tradesmen bow, formers’ wives 
bob, town-boys, waving their ragj^d hats, cheer the red-faced coiich- 
man as he drives the fat bays, and cry, “ Sir Milra for ever! Throw 
us a halfpenny, my Ltuly!" 

But suppose the market-woman should hide her fat goose when 
Sir Miles’s coach comes, out of terror lest my Lady, spying the bini, 
should insist on purchasing it a bargain 1 Suppose no coppers ever 
were known to come out of the royal coach window 1 Suppose Sir 
Miles regaled his tenants with notoriously small beer, and his poor 
with especially thin broth 1 This may bo our fine old English gentle¬ 
man’s way. There have been not a few fine English gentlemen 
and ladies of this sort; who patronised the poor witliout ever re¬ 
lieving them, who called out “ Amen! ” at church as loud as the 
clerk j who went through all the forms of piety, and discharged all 
the etiquette of old English gcntlemanhood; who bought virtue a 
bargain, as it were, and had no doubt they were honouring her by 
the purchase. Poor Harry, in his distress, asked help from hia 
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relations: his aunt sent him a tract and her blessing; his undo hail 
business out of town, anil could not, of course, answer the poor Imy’s 
jietition. How much of this Iwliaviour goes on daily in resjioetahlc 
life, think you ? You can fancy Lonl and Lady Maclicth conciH'ting 
a murder, and coming together with some little awkwanlnesa, pcrliajis, 
when the transaction was done ami over; hut iny lainl and Lilly 
Skinflint., when they cmisult in their iHilroimi alnnit giving their 
luckless nephew a helping hand, and determine to refuse, and go 
down to family prayers, and meet their children ami domestics, and 
discourac virtuously before them, and then remain together, and talk 
nase to nose,—whiit can they think of one another t and of the jwor 
kinsman fallen among the thieves, and gnwning for hel]i unheeded 1 
Ilow can they go on with those virtuous airs'] How can tliey dare 
liK)k each other in the tiiee ? 

Dare? Do you supimsc they think they have done wrong? Do 
you suiiisisc Skinflint is torturcil w’ith remorse at the idea of the 
distress w'hich called to him in vain, and of the hunger which he sent 
empty away? Not he. He is imlignant with Pnaligal for Ix-ing a 
find: he is not ashamed of himself for Iwing a eunnudgeon. What ? 
a young man with such oi»portunities tlmiw' them away ? A fortune 
s|>ent amongst gamblers and sixmdthrifts? Horrible, honible! 
Take warning, my child, by thi.s unfortunate young man’s Imhaviour, 
and sec the consenucnccs of extravagance. According to the great 
and always Established Church of the Pharisees, hi'i'c is an admir¬ 
able opimrtunity for a moral discourse, and an assertion of virtue. 
And to think of his deceiving us so! ” cries out Lady Warrington. 

“ Very sad, very sjid, my dear! ” says Sir Miles, wagging his 
head. 

“To think of so much extravagance in one so young!” cries 
liudy AVarrington. “Cards, bets, feasts at taverns of the most 
wicked pn>fusion, carriage and riding horses, the immiKiny of the 
wealthy and profligate of his own se.x, and, I fear, of the most 
iniquitous persons of ours.” 

“ Hush, my Lady Warrington! ” erics her husband, glancing 
towards the spotless Dora and Flora, who held down their blushing 
heads at the mention of the last naughty persons. 

“ No wonder my isior children hide their faces! ” mamma con¬ 
tinues. “ My dears, I wish even the existence of such creatures could 
1 k‘ kept from you I ” 

“ They can’t go to an opera, or the park, without seeing ’em, to 
Ijc sure,” says Sir Miles. 

“ To think we should have introibiced such a young serimnt into 
the Imsom of our family! and have left him in the company of that 
guileless darling!" and she points to Master Miles. 

10 3D 
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“Who’s a serpent, mamma?” inquires that youth. “First you 
said Cousin Harry Avas ba<l: tlieu he was good: now lie is bad 
again. Wliicli is lie, Sir Miles ? ” 

“ Ho has faults, like all of us, Miley, my dear. Your cousin 
has been wild, and you must take warning by him.” 

“ Was not my elder brother, Avho died—my naughty brother- - 
was not he wild too ? He was not kind to mo when I Avas quite a 
little lioy. He never gave me money, nor toys, nor rode with me, 
nor—-why do you cry, mamma? Sure I remember how Hugh ami 
you were ahvays fight-” 

“ Silence, sir! ” cry out paim and the girls in a breath. “ Don’t 
you know you are never to mention that name ? ” 

“ I know I love Harry, and I didn’t love Hugh,” says the stunly 
little rebel. “ And if Cousin Harry is in prison, I’ll give him my 
half-guinea that my god]>apa ^ia’o me, and anything I have—yes, 
anything, except—e.xcept my little horse—and my silver Avaistcoat 
—and—and Snowball and SAvcetlips at home—and—and, yes, my 
custard after dinner.” This Avas in reply to a hint of sister Dora. 
“ But I’d give him xome of it,” continues Miles, after a iiause. 

“ Shut thy mouth with i(^ child, and then go about thy business,” 
says papa, amused. Sir Miles Warrington had a considerable fund 
of easy humour. 

“Wlio Avould liavo thought he should ever be so wild?” 
mamma goes on. 

“ Nay. Youth is the season for Avild oats, my dear.” 

“ That Ave should be so misled in him ! ” siglied the girls. 

“ Tliat ho should kiss us both ! ” cries juipa. 

“ Sir Miles Warrington, I have no patience with that sort of 
vulgarity ! ” says the majestic matron. 

“ Which of you was the favourite yesterday, girls ? ” coiitiuuc.s 
the father. 

“ F'avourite, indeed ! I told him oA'cr and OAxr again of my 
engigement to dear Tom I did, Dora,—Avhy do you sneer, if you 
please ? ” says the handsome sister. 

“ Nay, to do her Justice, so did Dora too,” said papa. 

“ Because Flora seemed to wish to forget her engagement with 
dear Tom sometimes,” remarks her sister. 

“ I never never never Avishetl to break with Tom ! It’s Avicked 
of you to say so, Dora! It is you who were for ever sneering at 
him: it is you who are always envious because I happen—at least, 
because gentlemen imagine that I am not ill looking, and prefer 
me to some folks, in spite of all their learning and wit! ” crii“s 
Flora, tossing her head over her shoulder, and looking at the 
gloss. 
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“Why are you always looking there, sister 1” says the artless 
Miles junior. “ Sure, you must know your fiiee well eiimigli! ” 

“ Some people look at it just as often, ehiltl, who haven’t near 
such giKxl reason,” says iwpa gallantly. 

“ If you mean me. Sir Miles, I thank you,” erics Dora, “ My 
Pace is as Heaven made it, and my father and mother giive it me. 
Tis not my fault if I resemble my i>ii]iii’8 family. If my heajl is 
liomely, at least I have got some brains in it. I envious of Floin, 
indeed, because she has found favour in the sight of poor Tom 
Clavpool! I should as soon be proud of c{«i)tivating a ploughlmy ! ” 

“Pniy, miss, was your Mr. Harry, of Virginia, mueli wiser 
tlian Tom Claypooll You would have had liim for the asking!” 
exclaims flora. 

“And so would yott, miss, and have dnipped Tom ClaypiMil 
into the sea! ” cries Dora. 

“ I wouldn’t.” 

“ You would.” 

“I wouldn’t;”—and da cajm goes the conversation — tlic 
(shuttlecock of wratli being briskly biittlcd fiitm one sister to 
ansitlier. 

“Oh, my children! Is this the way you dwell logetiier in 
unity !” exclaims their excellent female iKirent, laying down her 
cinhroidcry. “ What an example you set to this Innocent! ” 

“Like to see ’em fight, my I^ady!” cries the IniHH*ent, rubbing 
liis hands. 

“At her. Flora! Worry her, Dora! To it agiiin, you little 
rogues! ” says facetious papa. “ ’Tis g<Kid sport, ain’t it, Milcy 1” 

“ Oh, Sir Miles! Oh, my children ! These disputes arc nn 
seciuly. They tear a fond mother’s heart,” says inaniiua, with 
niajcstic action, though iKiariug the laceration of her bosom with 
nuicli seeming oiuanimity. “What cause for thankfulness ought 
we to have, that wat(;hfid ]»arent8 have iircv<'ntcd any i<lle engage- 
niciits l)etwcon you and your misguided cousin ! It w«! have Ijcen 
iiiistaken in him, is it not a mercy that we have found out our 
error in time! If either of you had any preference for him, your 
excellent good sense, my loves, will tca<'h yoji to overcome, to 
•Tiulicate, the vain feeling. Tlmt we cherished and were kind to 
liiiu can never be a source of regi’ct. ’Tis a piwjf of our good 
nature. What toe have to regnit, I fear, is, that your cousin should 
have proved unw'orthy of our kindness, and, coming away Ibnii 
the socaety of gamblers, jJay-acfejrs, and the like, should have 
I'Ciiiiglit contamination—pollution, I harl almost said—into this 
, I'tire family! ” 

“ Oh, Imthcr mamma’s sermons I ” says Flora, as my Lady 
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pursues an harangue of which we only give the commencement 
here, but during which papa, whistling, gently <iuits the room 
on tiptoe, while the artless Miles junior winds his top and pegs 
it imdcr the robes of his sisters. It has done hummiug, ami 
staggered and tumbled over, and expired in its usual tipsy manner, 
long ere Lady Warrington has finished her sermon. 

“ Wore you listening to me, my child 1 ” she asks, laying her 
hand on her darling’s head. 

“ Yes, mother,” says he, with the whipcord in his mouth, ami 
proceeding to wind up his sportive engine. “ You was a-saying that 
Harry was very poor now, and tlmt we oughtn’t to help him. 
That’s what you was saying, w.osn’t it, madam ? ” 

“ My poor child, thou wilt understand me better when thou art 
older!” says mamma, turning towards that ceiling to which her 
eyes always have recourse. 

“ Get out, you little wretch I ” cries one of the sisters. The 
artless one Inis peggml his top at Doni’s toes and laughs with the 
glee of merry boyhood at his sister’s discomfiture. 

But what is thisl Who comes here? Why does Sir Miles 
return to the drawing-room, and why docs Tom ( 'laypool, who 
strides after the Baronet, wear a countenance so disturbed ? 

“ Here’s a pretty business, my Lady Warrington 1 ” eries Sir 
Miles. “ Here’s a wonderful wonder of wonders, girls I ” 

“For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, what is your intelligence?" 
asks the virtuous matron. 

“The whole town’s bilking about it, my Lady!” says 'rom 
Clayixiol, putfiiig for breath. 

“ 'rom has seen him,” continued Sir Miles. 

“Seen both of them, my Lady Warrington. They were at 
Ranelngh hist night, with a regular mob after ’em. And so like, 
that but for their different ribbons you would hanlly have told one 
from the other. One was in blue, the other in brown; but I’m 
certain he has worn both the suits here.” 

“ What suits ? ” 

“ What one,—what other? ” call the girls. 

“ Why, your fortunate youth, to be sure.” 

“ Our precious Virginian, and heir to the principality! ” says 
Sir Miles. 

“ Is my nephew, then, released from his incarceration?” asks iier 
Tjadyship. “ And ho is again plunged in the vortex of dissij)- 

“ Confound him! ” roars out the Baronet, w’ith an expression 
which I fear was even stronger. “What should you think, niy 
laidy Warrington, if this preidous nephew of mine should tiini out 
to be an im^iostor; by George! no better than an adventurer 1 ” 
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An inward monitor whisimrcd me as umch! ” cried the lady ; 
“but I daslied from me the unworthy 8Usj)icion. Spi'iik, Sir Mili's, 
we bum with impatience to listen to your intclli,ifence.” 

“I’ll speak, my love, when you’ve done,” sjiys Sir Miles. 
“ Well, what do you think of my gentlciunn, wlu» comes into my 
lioiisc, dines at my table, is treated as one of this family, kisses 
iny-— 

“ AVhat ? ” asks Tom Clayiiool, firinj,' as red as his waistmit. 

“—Ilem ! Kisses my wife’s hand, and is treated in tlie fondest 
iiiunncr, by George! Wliat do you think of tliis fellow, who talks 
of his property and his principality, by Jupiter!- turning out to be a 
Iteggiirly skcond .son ! A iK'ggiir, my Lady Warrington, by-” 

“Sir Miles Warrington, no violence of language Iwlbre these 
dear ones! I sink to the earth, confounded by this unutterable 
liyptKTisy. And did I entrust thee to a i)retender, my blessed biy ] 
|)id I leave thee with an imp*wtor, my innocent onti?” the matron 
cries, fondling her son. 

“ Who’s an im}X)stor, my Tjsnly ?” asks the <-hild. 

“ That confounded young scamp of a Hairy Warrington ! ” Kawls 
out jwpa; on which the little Miles, after wearing a juizzlcd look 
for a moment, and yielding to I know not what hidden emotion, 
bursts out crying. 

His admirable mother projtoses to clutch him to her heart, but 
lit! n'jccts the pure caress, Ixiwling only the lomlcr, anil kicking 
frantically about the maternal (jreumtm. As the butler announces 
“ Mr. George Warrington, Mr. Henry Wanington! ” Miles is ilroppeil 
from Ids mother’s lap. Sir Miles’s face emulates Mr. (JlayiMiol’s 
Waistcoat. The three latiies rise nji, and make three most frigitl 
curtseys, as our two young men enter the room. 

Little Miles runs towanls them. He htdils out a littli! hand. 
“()h, Harry! No! which is Harry? Yon'n; my Harry,” ami 
he clionses rightly this time. “Oh, you <h‘ar Harry ! I’m so glail 
you are come! and they’ve been abusing you so! ” 

“ I am come to pay my duty to my uncle,” says the tlark-haired 
Mr. Warrington; “and to thank him for his hospitalities to iny 
brother Henry.” 

“What, Nephew George? My brother’s face ami eyes! Boys 
'■oth, I am delighted to see you!” erics their umdc, grasping 
alfetitionatcly a hand of each, as Ids honest face radiates with 
pleasure. 

“ This indeed hath been a most mysterious and mo.st providential 
resuscitation,” says Lady Warrington. “ Only I wonder tliat my 
nephew Henry concealed the circumstance until now,” she adds, 
"ith a sidelong glance at both young gentlemen. 
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“ He knew it no more than your La^lyship,’’ says Mr. Wurriii};- 
ton. The young iadiea looked at csicli otlier witli downciiat eyes. 

“Indeed, sir! a moat aiiigular circumstiincc,” saya lUiiinnia, 
with anotlicr curtsey. “ Wc liiul heard of it, sir; and Mr. (Jlay- 
pool, our comity neighbour, had just brought us tlie intelligence, 
and it oven now formed the subject of my conversation with my 
daughters.” 

“Yes,” cries out a little voice, “and do you know, Harry, 
father and mother said you waa a—-a imp-” 

“ Silence, my child! Screwby, convey Master Warrington to 
his own apartment! These, Mr. Warrington -or, I suppose I 
should say Nephew George aro your cousins.” Two curtseys - 
two cheeses are inailc—two hands are held out. Mr. Esnnmd 
Warrington makes a profound low bow, which embraces (and it is 
the only cmbmcc wliich the gentleman oflem) all three ladies. lie 
lays his hat to his heart. He says, “It is my duty, mmlain, to 
pay my rcsiiccts to my nude and cousins, and to thank your Lady¬ 
ship for such hospitality as you have been enabled to show to my 
brother.” 

“ It waa not much, nejihew, but it was our best. Oils bobs ! ’’ 
cries the hearty Sir Miles, “ it was our Ixjst! ” 

“ And I appreciate it, sir,” says Mr. Warrington, looking gravely 
round at tlio family. 

“Give us thy haml. Not a wonl more,” says Sir Miles. 
“ What 1 do you think I’m a cannibal, and won’t extend the Imiul 
of hospitality to my dear brother’s son? What say yon, lads! 
Will you cat our mutton at three ? 'fhis is my neighbour, Tom 
Olaypool, son to Sir 'riionms Claypool, Baronet, and my very good 
friend. Hey, 'rom! 'riiou wilt be of the iKirty, 'Tom? 'I'lioii 
knowest onr brew, hey,’my boyl” 

“Yes, I know it. Sir Miles,” replies Tom, with no peculiar 
ox])rcssion of rapture on his face. 

“ And thou shalt taste it, my boy, thou slndt butte it 1 What 
is there for dinner, my Lady Warrington 1 Our fooil is plain, lad 
plenty, lads—plain, but plenty ! ” 

“ We ciuinot ])artake of it to-<lay, sir. Wc dine with a friend 
who occupies my Lonl Wrothain’s house, your neighbour. Colonel 
Lambert—Major-Genertil Lambert he has just been nuMlc.” 

“ With two daughters, I think—cuuntryiied-looking girls—are 
they not 1 ” asks Flora. 

“I think I have remarked two little rather dowdy things,” 
says Donu 

“ They are !W gotnl girls as any in England! ” breaks out Harry, 
to whom no one had thought of saying a single word. His reign 
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was over, you see. Ho was nobody. AVJiat woudor, tluMi, that lio 
should not be visible! 

“Oh, indeetl, cousin!” says Dora., witii a glance at tlic youii}' 
man, who sat with buniiug checks, chafing at tiic liiiiniliation jmt 
iij)on him, but not knowing how or Avhctlicr he should notice it. 
“Oh, indeed, cousin I You arc very charitable—or very lucky, 
I'm sure! You sec angels where wo only sec ordinary little iiei-sons. 
I’m sure I could not imagine who were those odil-looking iteople in 
Lonl Wrothum’s cmicli, with his handsome liveries. Rut if they 
were three a-tvgds, I have nothing to say.” 

“My brother is an enthusiast,” interi)oses George. “He is 
often mistiikcn about women.” 

“ Oh, really ! ” s-iys Dora, hwking a little uneasy. 

“I fear my nephew Henry has indeed met with some unfavour¬ 
able specimens of our 8 e.v,” the matitm remarks, with a gi’oan. 

“We arc so easily token in, madam—we arc Isdli varry young 
yet—we shall grow older and learn iK’tter.” 

“Most sincerely. Nephew George, I trust yo\i may. You have 
my best wishes, my jirayers, for yojir bn)ther ’8 welfare and ytuir 
own. No efforts of onn have been wanting. At a iMiinful iiionuuit, 
to which I will not further allude-” 

“And when my uncle Sir Miles w.as out of town,” wiys ffeorge, 
looking towards the Rannict, w'ho smih‘.s at liiiii with affectionate 
approval. 

“—I sent your brother a work whi<‘h I thought might comfort 
him, and I know might impnmi him. Nay, do not thank me; 
I claim no credit; I did but my duty—a hiindilc woman’s duty— 
for what arc this world’s gixsls, nephew, comiiaix'd to the welfare 
I of a soul? If I did good, I am thankful; if I was useful, I 
rejoice. If, through my means, you have Is'cn brought, Harry, to 
consider-” 

“Oh! the sermon, is it?” breaks in downright Harr}', “f 
hadn’t time to read a single syll.-ible of it, aunt—tluuik you. Y(»u 
sec I don’t care much alwut that kind of thing but thank you ail 
the same.” 

“The intention is everything,” siiys Mr. Warrington, “and wo 
are Iwth grateftd. Our dear friend, Gcnend Dmilsu’t, intended to 
give l»ail for Harry; but, happily, I had funds of Harry’s with me 
to meet any demands ui)on us. But the kindm-ss is the same, ami 
I am grateful to the friend who hastened to my brother’s reseuo 
when he had most ncc<l of aid, and w'hcn his own rclatimis happcu<xl 
—so unfortunately—to be out of town.” 

“Anything I Cfmld do, my <lcar boy. I'm sure- my brother’s 
son—my own nephew—oils bobs! you know—that is, aiiythitig— 
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amjthin^, you know! ” cries Sir Miles, bringing bis own hand into 
George’s with a generous smack. “You can't stay and diuo with 
us 1 Put off the Colonel—the General—do, now! Or name a day. 
My Lady Warrington, make my nephew name a day when he will 
sit under his grandfather’s picture, and drink some of his wine!” 

“ His intellectual fiiculties seem more developed than those of 
his unlucky younger brother,” remarked my Lady, when the young 
gentlemen had taken their lejive. “ The yoimgcr must be reckless 
and extravagant about money indeed, for did you remark. Sir Miles, 
the loss of his reversion in Virginia—the amount of which has, no 
doubt, Ixjen gnmsly exaggerated, but, ncvcrthcleHS, must be something 
considerable—did you, I say, remark that the ruin of Hairy’s pros- 
jKJcts sarccly seemed to affect him 1 ” 

“I shouldn’t lie at all surprised that the elder turns out to be 
as poor as the young one,” says Dora, tossing her head. “ He! he! 
Did you see that Cousin George had one of Cousin Harry’s suits of 
clothes on—the brown and gold—that one he wore when he went 
with you to the oratorio. Floral” 

“ Did he hike Flora to au oratorio ? ” asks Mr. Claypool fiercely. 

“I was ill and couldn’t go, and my cousin went with her,” 
siiys Dora. 

“ Far l»c it from me to object to any innocent amusement, mncli 
less to the music of Mr. Handel, dear Mr. Claypool,” says mamma. 
“ Music refines the soul, elevates the understanding, is heard in onr 
churches, and ’tis well known was practised by King David. Your 
operas I shun as deleterious; your liallets I would forbid to my 
children as most immoral; but music, my deal's! May we enjoy 
it, like everything else in reason—may w’c-” 

“ There’s the music of the dinner-liell,” says jmiia, nibbing his 
hands. “Come, girls. Screwby, go and fetch Master Miley. 'rom, 
take down my Lady.” 

“ Nay, dear Thomas, I walk but slowly. Go you with dearest 
Flora downstairs,” says Virtue. 

But Dora took care to make the evening jilcasant by talking of 
Handel and oratoiios constantly during dinner. 
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CHAPTER LI 

COKTICUERE OMNES 

A cross tho way, if the gnuaoitg reailer will ])li'iis(> to step over 
with us, he will find our youug gcntlcineii at Lord AVrotliaiu’s 
^ house, which his Lordship has lent to his friend the (Jeuend, 
and that little family party asseiiihhal, with which we made ae- 
i|uaintun(?n at Oakhurst and Tunbridge Veils. Janies Wolfe has 
promised to come to dinner; hut James is dancing attendance 
nfion Miss Lowther, and would nithcr have a glance fnim her (‘.yes 
tliau the finest kickshaws dressed hy Is>rd Wrotliam’s cook, or the 
dessert which is promised for the entertainment at which you are 
just going to sit down. You will make the sixth. You may take 
Mr. AVolfc’s ]ila(«. You may he sure he won’t come. As for me, 
I will stand at the sideboard and rc])urt the convei'sation. 

Note first, how liapjiy the women look! When Harry W'ar- 
rington w'as tekeii hy those bdlifi’s, I ha<l intenileil to tell you 
how the good Mrs. Lambert, hearing of the hoy’s mishap, had 
flown to her husliaiid, and IukI begged, iinploifil, insisted, that her 
Martin should help him. “Never mind his rebdtloni of the other 
day; never mind almut his bdiig angry that his jircsi'iits were 
returned—of course anybsly would lie angiy, mueh mon; such a 
higli-siiiritcd lad as Harry! Never mind about our 1x;ing so poor, 
and M’anting all our spare money for the biys at college; there 
must lie some way of getting him out of the serajie. Did you not 
get Charles Watkins out of the scraiie two years ago; and did he 
not pay you hack every halfjicnny? Yes ; and you iinwle a whole 
family haiijiy, blessed be Go<l! and Mrs. W'atkins jirays for you 
and blesses you to this very day, and I think everything him 
prosiicred with us since. And I have no doubt it has made you 
a major-general—no atrtldy doubt,” says the fond wife. 

Now, as Martin Lambert rc<iuircs very little i»ersuasion. to do 
a kind action, he in this instance lets himself be jHTsuaded easily 
eimugh, and liaviug made uti his mind to seek for frieinl Janies 
Wolfe, and give bail for Harry, he takes his leave ami his hat, 
and squeezes Thco’s hand, who seems to divine his errand (or 
l*crhaiis that silly mamma has blabbed it), and kisses little Hetty's 
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flushed check, and away he goes out of the aiKirtmcnt Avhere the 
girls and their mother arc sitting, though ho is followed out of the 
room hy the latter. 

When she is alone with him, that enthusiastic matron cannot 
control her feelings any longer. She flings her arms round her 
husband’s neck, kisses him a hundnsl and twenty-Aro times in an 
instant- e.idls God to bless him—cries itlcntifully on his sliouldcr; 
and in this sentimental attitude is discovered by old Mrs. Quiggett, 
my liord’s housekeeper, who is bustling about the house, and, I 
suppose, is quite iistoundcd at the conjugi\l phenomenon. 

“ We have Inid a tiff, and we arc making it up ! Don’t tell tsilcs 
out of school, Mrs. Quiggett! ” ssiys the gentleman, walking off. 

“ Well, I never! ” says Mrs. Quiggett, with a shrill strident 
laugh, like a venerable old cockatoo—which white, hook-nosed, 
long-liv»l bird Mrs. Quiggett strongly resembles. “ Well, I 
never 1” says Quiggett, laughing and shaking her old sides till 
all her keys, and, as one may fancy, her old ribs clatter and 
jingle. 

“Oh, Quiggett!” sobs out Mrs. Lambert, “what a man 
tliat is! ” 

“You’ve l)ccn a-quarrclling, have you, mum, and making it upl 
That’s right.” 

“ Qimrrcl with him ? Ho never told a greater story. My 
General is an angel, Quiggett. I shotdd like to worship him. 
I should like to fall down at his lx)ots and kiss ’em, I should! 
There never was a man so gtxsl as my General. What have 
I done to have such a maul How dtire I have such a good 
huslnml 1 ” 

“ My dear, I tliink there’s a iniir of you,” says the old cockatoo; 
“ and what would you like for your supper 1 ” 

When Lambert Cannes Iwck very late to that meal, and tells 
what has hap()cned, how Harry is free, and how his brother has 
come to life, ami rescued him, you may fancy wliat a commotion 
the whole of those i)eoplo are in I If Mrs. Lambert’s Gencnil 
ww an angel before, what is ho now! If she wantefl to embrace 
his Iwots in the inoniing, pmy what further office of wallowing 
degradation would slic prefer in the evening 1 Little Hetty comes 
and nestles up to her father quite silent, and drinks a little drop 
out of his gloss. Theo’s ami mamma’s fimes beam with happiness, 
like two moons of brightness. . . . After supper, those four at a 
certain signal fall down on their knees—ghul homage paying in 
awful mirth—rejoicing, and with such pure joy as angels do, we 
read, for the sinner that repents. There comes a great knocking at 
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tlu» iliMjr whibt tliey are so gatliored together. Wlio <-aii there? 
My Lonl is in the country miles ..tf. It is ,uist mi.lniiflit now • so 
lute huTO they been, so long have tliey lieen talking! I think Mrs 
Lambert guesses who is there. 


“ ihw 18 George, says a young gentleman, leading in another 
“We have been to Aunt Bernstein. We couldn't go to laal Aunt 
Lainliert, without coming to thank you too. You d.-ar d.-ir 

Aunt Lambert'is 

kissing Harry, Iheo has snatched up Hetty, who is as ii-ilo -is 
death, and is hugging her into life again. ‘ George Warrington 
stands with his hat off, arnl then (when Harry’s tniiisaetion is 
foneludeil) goes up and kisses Mrs. Laiiiliert’s liand: the Genenil 
Iia-sses his across his eyes. I protest they are all in a very tender 
and happy state. Goneroiis hearts soiiictiines feel it, when M’rong 
is foigiven, when Peace is restored, when Love returns that had 
been thought lost. 


“We crniie from Aunt Bernstein’s ; we saw lights lu-re, you see; 
we couldn’t go to sleep without saying good-night to you all.” says’ 
Harry. “ Could we, George 1 ” . . j 

“ ’Tis certainly a famous nightca]) you have brought us, boys,” 
Kiys the General. “When are you to iMime .and dine with us? 
To-morrow ? ” No, they must go to Madam Bernstein’s to-moriiiw. 
Ihe next day, then? Yes, they would come the next day and 
that is the very day we are writing about; and this is the very 
dinner at which, in the room of Lieutenant-Colonel .Tames Wolfe, 
alisent on private affairs, my gracious reader luus just Imicii invited 
to Bit down 


lo sit down, and why, if you ])leuse? Not to a mere Bariiuadde 
dinner no, no—but to liear Mr. Geokce Esmond Wakuinoton’s 
otatkmknt, which of course he is going to make. Here they all 
sit—not in my Lonl’s grand dining-room, you know, but in the 
Sling study or parlour in front, 'riie cloth has Is'c.ii withdrawn, the 
General has given the King’s health, the servants have left the 
iwin, the guests sit contieent, and so, after a little hemming and 
Wusliing, Mr. George proceeds :— 

p, .. ^ remember, at the table of our General, how the little 
iladelphia agent, whose wit and shrewdness we had remarked 
\ deflections to the conduct of the campaign 

1 which its disastrous issue showed the justice. ‘ Of course,’ says 
yodr Excellency’s troops once Ix'foro Fort Diiqucsne, such a 
eak little place will never be able to resist such a genend, such 
an army, such artillery, as will there be found attacking it. But 
" you calculate, sir, on the difficulty of reaching the jdiicc? Your 
xceJlency’s march will be through woods almost untrodden, over 
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roadfl M'hich you will have to make yoni'Relf, and your line will Ih‘ 
some four miles long. This slender line having to make its way 
through the forest, will be subject to endless attsicks in front, in 
rear, in flank, by eiiemies whom you will never see, and whose 
constant practice in war is the dexterous laying of ambuscades.’ 
—‘ Psha, sir! ’ says the Qcuenil, ‘ the savages may frighten your 
raw American militia ’ (Thank your Excellency for the compliment, 
Mr. Washington seems to say, who is sitting at the table), ‘ but tin; 
Indians will never make any impression on his Majesty’s regular 
troops.’—‘ I heartily hope not, sir,’ says Mr. Franklin, with a sigh; 
and of course the gentlemen of the Gcnenil’s family sneered at the 
postmaster, as at a i)crt civilian who had no call to l)c giving hi.s 
opinion on matters entirely beyond his comprehension. 

“ We despised the Imlinus on our own side, and our commander 
made light of them and their service. Our oilicci's <lisgustcd the 
chiefs who were with us by outrageous behaviour to their women. 
There were not above seven or eight who remained with our force. 
Had we had a couple of hundred in our front on.that fatal 9th of 
July, the event of the tlay must have Ihmjii very difierent. They 
would have flung off the attiusk of the French Imlians; they wo\dd 
have prevented the surprise and panic which ensued. ’Tis known 
now that the French ha<I even got ready to give up their fort, never 
dreaming of the i)os8ibility of a defence, and that the French Indians 
themselves reinonstratiHl against the audacity of attiicking such an 
overwhelmuig forex) as ours. 

“ I Wiis with our GcncRd with the main Ixaly of the troops when 
the firing began in front of us, and one aide-de-camp after another 
was sent forwanls. At finst the enemy’s attack was answcreil 
briskly by our own advanced ])copIc, and our men liuzzaiMl and 
cheered with good heart. But very swn our fire grew slacker, whilst 
from liehind every tree and bush round aixmt us came single shots, 
which lahl man after man low. We were marching in orderly line, 
the skirmishers in front, the colours and two of our small guns in 
the centre, the baggage well giianlcd bringing up the rear, and were 
moving over a ground which was o]>en and clear for a mile or two, 
and for some half-mile in breadth, a thick tanglnl covert of brush¬ 
wood and trees on either side of us. After the firing had continued 
for some brief time in front, it opened from Iwth sides of the 
environing wood on our advancing column. 'The men droppe<l 
rapidly, the officers in greater number than the men. At first, 
as I said, these cheered and answered the enemy’s fire, our guns 
even opening on the wood, and seeming to silence the French in 
ambuscade them But the hidden rifle-firing began again. Our 
men halted, huddled up together, in spite of the shouts and orders 
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of the General and officers to ailvance, and fired wildly into the 
brushwood—of course making no impression. Those in advance 
came running back on the main bo<ly frightened, and many nf 
them wounded. They reported there were five thoussind French¬ 
men and a legion of yelling Indian devils in front, who were 
sadping our people as they fell. We could hear their cries from the 
wiKxl around as our men dropi)ed under their rifles. Tlmre was no 
inducing the people to go forward now. One aide-«le-camp after 
another was sent forward, and never retunied. At last it came to 
be my turn, and I was sent with a messjige to Captain Fmscr «»f 
Halkctt’s in front, which he wsw never to receive iu>r I to deliver. 

“ I had not gone thirty yards in iulvaiu^e when a riile liidi stnick 
my leg, and I fell straightway to the ground. I n>collect a rush 
forward of Indians and Fn'.nchmen after that, the former «Tying 
their fiendish war-cries, the latter as tierce as their savage anil's. 1 
was amaiUHl and mortitieil to see how few of the Mhite-coiits there 
were. Not above a score passed me; inileed there were not fifty 
in the accursed action in which two of the hnivcst n'gimcnts of the 
British army were put to rout. 

“One of them, who was half Indian half Frenchman, with 
mocassins and a white uniform coiit and cockade, seeing me jirostrate 
on the ground, turnml ku'-k and ran tow'ards me, his musket clublwd 
over his head to dash my brains out and itlumlcr me as 1 lay. I 
hud my little fusil whiidi my Ilany giivc me when I went on the 
campaign; it hatl fallen by me ami within my reach, luckily: I 
seized it and down toll the Frenchman dead at six yards liofore me. 
I was saveil for that time, hut bleeding from my wound and very 
faint. I swooned almost in trying to load my jiiccc, and it dropjied 
from my hand, and the hand itself siink lifeless to tlie grcmml. 

“ I was sciirircly in my senses, the yells and shots ringing ilimly 
in my ears, when I saw an Indian before me, luisicd over the Issly 
of the Frenchman I had just shot, but glancing towards me as I 
lay on the ground blceiling. He first rifled the Frenchman, tearing 
''I)en his emit, and feeling in his jioekcts: he then sculped him, and 
with his bleeding knife in his mouth advanced towanis me. 1 stiw 
liim coming as through a film, as in a dretun—I was powerless to 
move, or to resist him. 

“ He put his knee upon my chest: with one bloody hand he 
seized my long hair and lifted my head from the ground, and as he 
lifteil it, he enabled me to sec a French otiicer n«i)idly advancing 
Wiind him. 

“ Good God ! It was young Florae, who Wiis my sei^ond in the 
duel at Quebec. ‘ A moi, Flonic !' I cried out. * C’est Georges! 
aide-moi! * 
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“ He started; ran up to me at the cry, laid his band on the 
Indian’s shoulder, and called him to hold. Rut the savaj^ did not 
understand French, or choose to understand it. He clutched my 
hair firmer, and waving his dripping knife round it, motioned to 
the French lad to leave him to his prey. I could only cry out 
again and piteously, ‘ A moi! ’ 

‘“Ah, canaille, tu veiix du sangl Premia!’ said Florae, with 
a curse; and the next moment, and with an upA, the Indian fell 
over my cliest dejul, with Florae’s sword througli his body. 

“ My friend looked round him. ‘ Eh! ’ says he, ‘ la belle 
affaire! Where art thou wounded, in the Icgl’ lie bound my 
leg tight round with his sash. ‘ The others will kill thee if they 
find thee here. Ah, tiens! Put me on this coat, and this hat 
with the white cockmlc. (fall out in French if any of o«ir people 
pass. They will take thee for one of us. Thou art Rnmct of the 
Quebec Volunteers. God giuinl thee. Brunet! I must go forward. 
’Tis a general dfilsicle, and the whole of your rc<l-coats are on the 
run, my laxir lK)y.’ Ah, what a rout it wiis I What a day of 
disgrace for England! 

“Florae’s naigh .apidication stopped the bleeding of ray leg, 
and the kind creature helped me to rest ag:iinst a tree, and to load 
my fusil, which he idiiced within reach of me, to protect me in ease 
any other marauder should have a mind to attiick me. And he 
gave me the gounl of that unlucky French soldier, who had lost his 
own life in the deadly giinie which he Inul just jdayed against me, 
and the drink the gourd coutoined served grciitly to rcfre.sh and 
invigorate me. Taking a mark of the tree against which I lay, 
and noting the various bearings of the e.ountry, so as to l)c able 
again to find me, the young hui hastened on to the front. ‘ Thou 
secst how much I love thw, George,’ he said, ‘ tliiit I stay ladiind 
in a moment like this.’ I forget whether I told thee, Harry, that 
Florae was umlcr some obligiition to me. I hml won money of him 
at cards, at Quebccf - only playing at his repeated entreaty—and 
there was a dilficulty .al)out iHiying, and I remitted his debt to me, 
and lighted niy piiw with his notc-of-haml. You see, sir, that you 
arc not the only gambler in the family. 

“At evening, when the dismal pursuit was over, the faithful 
fellow came back to me with a couple of Indians, who had each 
recking scalps at their belts, and whom he informed that I was a 
Frenchman, his brother, who had been wounded early in the day, 
and must bo ciirried back to the fort. They laid me in one of their 
blankets, and carried me, groaning, with the trusty Florae by my 
side. Had he left me, they would .assuredly have laid me down, 
pluudcred me, and mided niy hair to that of tlie wretches whose 
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Wealing spoils hung at their girdles. He pwmisal them hrnndy at 
the fiirt, if they brought me safely tlicre. I have but a «Iim rccol- 
liH-tion of the journey; the anguish of my wound was extreme: I 
faintal more than once. AVe came to the end of our niandi at last. 
I was taken into the fort, and eanial to the otliecr’s log-hoiust*, and 
laid upon Florae’s own bed. ’ 

“Happy for me was my insensibility. I had lieen bronght 
into the fort as a wounded French soldier of the g:irrison. I h«ird 
afterwards, that, during my delirium, the few inisoners who hatl 
iK-eii made on the day of our disaster, hail ls*en brought under the 
walls of Duquesne by their savage captors, and tliere horribly 
burned, tortured, and butchered by the Indians, umler the <‘yes of 
the garrison.” 

As George sjienka, one may fancy :i thrill of liorror running 
through his sympathising audience. Theo bikes Hetty’s hand, anil 
l<M)ks at George in a very alarmed manner. Harry strikes his list 
niMai the biblc, and cries, “ The bloisly, munleroiis red-skinned 
villains! There will never be ja'ace for us until they* are all 
huiital down! ” 


“They were offering a hundral and thirty dolhu-s a-piece for 
Indian scalps in Pennsylvania when I left home,” says (jeorge 
demurely, “ and fifty for women.” 

“ Fifty for women, my love! Do you hear that, Mi-s. Lainlsirt t ” 
cries the Colonel, lifting up his wife’s hair. 

“The immlerous villains!” says Harry, agitin. “Hunt ’em 
down, sir I Hunt ’em doM'ii! ” 

“I know not how long I lay in my fever,” Cairge resumal. 
“ Wlwai I awoke to my senses, my dear Florae was gone. He and 
his compiiny hail lieen desjiatchal on an ent(*rjirise agiiinst an Miiglish 
tort on the Pennsylvanian territory, which the Franch claimed, toi>. 
In Duquesne, when I c-aine to be able to ask and iindersfaiid wliat 
"as said t«> me, there were not alxivc thirty Europeans left. The 
I'lace might have Ixicn biken over and over again, had any of our 
lH!ople had the courage to return after their disaster. 

“My old enemy the ague-fever set in ag.iin upon me ns I lay 
here by the river-.side. ’Tis a wonder how I ever survived. Hut 
for the goodness of a half-brcal woman in the fort, who tisjk pity 
on me, and tended me, I never shoulil have recoveral, ami my poor 
Harry would be what he fiincicd himself yesti.'nlay, our gnindliitluT’s 
heir, our mother’s only son. 

“I remcinlicred how, when Florae laid me in Ids IssI, he put 
"ndcr my pillow my money, my watch, ami a trinket or two which 
1 had. When I woke to myself these were all gone; and a surly 
old sergeant, the only officer left in the quarb^r, told me, with a 
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curse, that I was lucky cnonf,'!! to be left with my life at all; that 
it was only my white cockade and coat ha<l saved me from the fUtf 
which the other camtille of Ronhifs had deservedly met with. 

“ At the time of my recovery the fort was almost emptied of 
the giirrison. The Indians had retired cnriclied with British plunder, 
and the chief ptirt of the French regidars were gone upon exiKKlitions 
northward. My goo<l Florae had left me uiK)n his service, consign¬ 
ing me to the care of an invalideil sergeant. Monsieur de Oontrecoriur 
had accompanied one of these expeditions, leaving an oltl lieutenant, 
Mnsoaii by name, in command at Duqnesne. 

“This man liad long been out of Fnnice, and serving in the 
colonics. His character, doubtless, had been indifferent at home; 
and he knew that, acconling to the system pursued in France, when' 
almost all promotion is given to the noblesse, he never would .nl- 
vanco in rank. And he had imule free with my guineas, I suppose, 
as he hiul with niy wateh, for I saw it one d.ay on his chest when 1 
was sitting with him in his rpiartcr. 

“ Monsieur Musejin and I managed to be pretty go<Hl friends. 
If I could be cxe.hangcil, or sent home, I told him that my mother 
would pay lilxjndly for ray ransom; and I supi^osc this ideii excited 
the cupidity of the commandant, for a trapper coming in the winter, 
whilst I still lay very ill with fever, Museaii consented that I shonlil 
write home to my mother, but that the letter should Ixj in French, 
that he should sec it, and tlmt I should 8;iy I Wiis in the hands of 
the Indians, and should not Itc nansomed under ten thousand livres. 

“In vain I said I was a prisoner to the tmoim of Jiis Must 
Christian Majesty, that I expected the treatment of a gentleman 
and an otticer. Museau swore that letter should go, and no other: 
that if I hcsitiihn], he would fling me out of the fort, or hand me 
over to the tender mercies of his rnflian Indian allies. He would 
not let the tmpper communicate with me except in his presence. 
Life and liberty are sweet. I resisted for a while, but I was pulled 
down with weakness, and shuddering with fever; I wrote sueli a 
letter as the rascal consented to let pass, and the trapimr went 
away with my missive, which he promised, in tluee weeks, to 
deliver to my mother in Virginhu 

“Three weeks, six, twelve, jrassed. The messenger never re¬ 
turned. The winter came and went, and all our little plantiitioiia 
round the fort, where the French soldiers had cleared corn-ground 
and planted ganlens and pcimh and apple-trees down to the.Moiimi- 
gahcla, were in full blossom. Heaven knows how I crept tliromjli 
the weary time ! When I was i»retty well, I made drawings of the 
soldiers of the giirrison, and of the half-breed and her child (Museau’s 
child), and of Museau himself, whom, I am ashamed to say, I flatten’d 
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outnigeoiisly; am! there was an el,I guitar left in the fort and I 
Kang to It and pkyetl on it some Fmioh aira which I kiuV Ll 
ingn,tinted myself as best I could with my gaolore: and so the 
weary months passed, but the messenger never retnrneil 

T that he had been shot bv some lirilish 

ndians m Maryland; so there was an einl of my hope of nii.son 
or some months more. This made Museau very savage and surly 
towards me; the more so as his sergeant iiiflame.l his nigo by telliiK 
linn that the Indian woman was partial to me- as I Idieve tmor 
thing, she was. I was always gentle with her, and grateful to her 
-My small accomplishments seemed woiidei-s in her eves • I was ill 
and unhappy, too, and these are always claims to a’ woman’s 
aneotion. 

“A captive pulled ilown by malady, a ferocious gaoler, and a 
young woman touched by the prisoner’s inisfortunes- suie voue.xpect 
that, with these three prime characters in a iiiece, sonic pathetic 
tragedy is going to Ixi enacte.1 ? You, Miss Hetty, arc about to 
guess that the woman saved me 1 ” 

Why, of course she did !” cries mamnia. 

What else is she gowl for? ” says Hetty. 

“ You, Miss Theo, have iiainte.! her alreaiiy as a dark bcaiity- 

is it not so 1 A swift huntress-? ” ^ 

“ Diana with a baby,” says the Colonel. 

“ Who scours the pLiiii with her nymi.hs, who brings down the 
Simcwith her unerring Iww, who is t^uecn of the forest-and I 

u'^r **'*'*' y®**.*'*''"^*^ ^ madly in love with hert” 
Well, I supiiosc she is an interesting creature, Air. George?” 
siiys riieo, with a blush. 

lieauty, the colour of new mahogany 1 
1 ong straight black hair, whhdi was usually dressed with a hair- 
‘no means pleasant to ajiiinKich, with little eyes, 

1 ngli cheek-bones, with a Hat nose, sonietimcs ornaiiiented with 

her tawny throat, her checks 
• gracefully tattooed, a great love of linerv, and inordinate 

iMssion for—oh ! must I own it?” 

Ilctty^”*^ «^iwetry- I know you are going to say that ? ” says Miss 


•r-i I ^®''J'^^|®ky, my dear Miss Hester in which ajipetite my 
w ^ "" **“! nights when 1 

m favour with Monsieur Museau, and seen him and his iwior 
ipinion hob-and-nobbing together until they could scarce hold 
^kich they drank. In these evening entertain- 
wo w * ^""kl dance, they would fondle, they 

^Jiuarrel, and knock the cans and furniture alroiit; and, when 

2 E 
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I was in iavour, I was admitted to share their society, for Museau, 
jealous of his dignity, or not willing that his men should witness his 
behaviour, would allow none of them to be familiar with him. 

“ Whilst the result of the trapper’s mission to iny home was 
yet uncertain, and Museau and I myself expected the payment of 
luy ransom, I was treated kindly enough, allowed to crawl about 
the fort, and oven to go into the adjoining fields and ganleus, always 
keeping my parole, and duly returning before gun-fire. And I 
exercised a piece of hypocrisy, for which, I hope, you will hold me 
excused. When my leg was sound (the ball came out in the winter, 
after some pain and inflammation, and the wound healed up pre¬ 
sently), I yet chose to walk as if I was disabled and a cripple; I 
hobbled on two sticks, and cried Ah! and Oh! at every minute, 
lioping that a day might come when I might treat my limbs to 
a nm. 

“ Museau w.ts very savage when he began to give up all ho|)es 
of tlie firat messenger. He fancied that the man might have got 
the ransom-money and fled with it himself. Of course he was 
prepared to disown any part in the transaction, should my letter Ik; 
discovered. His treatment of mo v<aried according to his hopes or 
fears, or even his mood for the time being. lie would have me 
consigned to my quarters for several days at a time; then invite me 
to his tii>gy supper-table, quarrel with me there and abuse my nation: 
or again break out into maudlin sentimentalities about his matire 
country of Normandy, where he longed to spend his old .’igc, to buy 
a field or two, and to die ha])]>y. 

“ ‘ Eh, Monsieur Museiiu ! ’ ssiys I, ‘ ten thousand livres of your 
money would buy a pretty field or two iu your native country? 
You can have it for a ransom of me, if you will but let me go. In 
a few montiis you must l)c superseded in your command here, and 
then adieu the crowns and the fields in Normandy! You had better 
trust a gentleman and a man of honour. Let me go home, and I 
give you my word the ten thousand livres shall be paid to any agent 
you may appoint in France or in Quebec.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, young traitor I ’ roars he, ‘ do you wish to tamirer with 
my honour ? Do you believe an officer of France will take a briln; ? 
I have a mind to consign thee to my bhick-hole, and to have thee 
shot in the morning.” 

“ ‘ My poor body will never fetch ten thousand livres,’ says I: 
‘and a pretty field in Normandy with a cotfcige-’ 

“ ‘ And an orchanl. Ah, ssicrd bleu! ’ says Musc.au, whimpering, 
‘and a dish of tripe k la mode du pays!-’ 

“ This talk happened between us again and again, and Muscan 
would order me to my quarters, and then ask me to supper the next 
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night, and return to the subject of Normandy, and eider, and triiHJs 
la mode de Caen. My friend is dead now-” 

“He was hung, I trust?” breaks in Colonel Lambert. 

“—And I need keep no secret about him. Liidies, I wish 1 had 
to offer you the account of a dresidful and tnjgieal eseaiic; how 1 
slew all the sentinels of the fort ; filed through the prison windows, 
destroyed a score or so of watchful dragons, overcame a million of 
dangers, and finally effecte<l my fi-cedom. But, in n'giiid of that 
matter, I have no heroic deeds to tell of, and own that, by brilK'ry 
and no other means, I am where I am.” 

“ But you wau/d have fought, Geoigy, if need wore,” wiys llarty; 
“and you couldn’t conquer a whole garrison, you know!” And 
herewith Mr. Harry blushed very much. 

“ See the women, how disajipuintetl they are! ” says Liimltert. 
“Mrs. Lambert, you bloodthirety woman, own that you are ktidked 
of a Ixittle; and look at Hetty, (piite angry Is'catise Mr. George di<l 
not shoot the commandant.” 

“You wished he was hung yourself, jkiiki!” cries Miss Hetty, 
“ and I am sure I wish anything my jiapa wi-sbes.” 

“Nay, ladies,” says George, turning a little red, “loniiik at 
a i»risoner’s csca])e Wiis not a very monstrous crime; and to bike 
money? tSurc other folks besides Frenchmen have condescended to 
a bribe Imfore now. Although Monsieur Museaii set me lice, I am 
inclined, for my part, to forgive him. Will if. please ytm to hear 
how that busiiHiss was done? You see. Miss Hetty, I cannot help 
Ining alive to tell it.” 

“Oh, George!—that is, I mean, Mr. Warrington!- - that is, I 
mean I l)eg your pardon ! ” cries Hester. 

“ No iKinlon, my dear! I never was angiy yet or suipriscd that 
any one should like my Harry bettor than me. Ho deseiT«*s all the 
liking that any man or woman can give him. See, it is /«'* turn to 
hlusli now,” says Gooigc. > 

“Go on, Georgy, and tell them about the est^ajK; out of 
Huiiucsne!” cries Harry, and he said to Mrs. Laml)ert .'ifterwards 
in confidence, “You know he is always going on saying th:it ho 
ought never to have come to life again, and declaring that I a?n 
Is-tter than he is. The idea of my being lietter than George, Mrs. 
Lambert! a poor extravagant fellow like me! It’s alwiird ! ” 
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CHAPTER LII 

JNTENTIQUE OKA TENEBANT 

W E continued for months our weary life at the fort, and the 
coiuinandant and I had our quarrels and reconciliations, 
our grciisy ^iiies at cards, our dismal ducts with his 
asthmatic flute and my cracked guitar. The poor Fawn took her 
lioatingB and lier cans of liquor as her lord and master chose to 
administer them; and she nursed her ftapoose, or her master in the 
gout, or her prisoner in the iigiic; and so matters went on until tlu^ 
^ginning of the fall of hist year, when we were visited by a hunter 
who had iniisirtant news to deliver to the commandant, and sucli 
as set the little garrison in no little excitement. The Marquis <le 
Montcalm had sent a considcrahlc detachment to garrison the forts 
already in the French hands, and to take u]> farther jHisitiuns in the 
enemy’s—that is, in the British—iiosaessious. The ti-oo|)s had left 
Quclxsc and Montreal, and were coming up the St. Lawrence and 
the lakes in Mteaux, with artillery and large provisions of warlike 
and other stores. Muscau would lie superscilcd in his command by 
an ofticer of suiwrior rank, who miglit exchange me, or who miglit 
give mo u]) to the Indians in reprisal for cruelties practiseil by our 
own people on many and many an ofliecr and soldier of the enemy. 
The men of the fort were eager for the reinforcements ; they would 
advance into Pennsylvania and New York ; they would seize upon 
Albany and Philiulclpliia; they would drive the Bosbifs into the 
sea, and all America should lie theirs from the Mississippi to New- 
foundltuid. 

“ This was all very triumphant: but yet, somehow, the pros])cct 
of the French conquest did not add to Mr. Museau’s satisfaction. 

“ ‘ Eh, Commandant! ’ says I, ‘ ’tis fort bien, but meanwhile 
your fiirm in Normandy, the pot of cider, and the trijKis la nuslc 
do Caen, where are they 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Yes; ’tis all very well, my garijon,’ says he. ‘ But when’ 
will you Ixj when poor old Museau is siqieTscdeil ? Other officers 
are not gwxl companions like me. Very few men in the world have 
my humanity. When there is a great garrison here, will my suc¬ 
cessors give thee the indulgences which honest Museau has granted 
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tlieci Thou wilt be kept i« a sty like a pi^ ready for killing. As 
sure as one of our officers falls into the hands of your brigaiuls of 
frontier-men, and evil comes to him, so surely wilt thou have to jtay 
with thy skin for his. Thou wilt be given up to our red allies- to 
the brethren of La Bichc yonder. Didst thou see, last year, what 
they did to thy countrymen whom we took in the action with 
Bmddock 1 Roasting was the very smallest imiiishnicnt, nia foi— 
was it not. La Biehe 1 ’ 

“ And ho entered into a variety of jocular «lescriptuins of tortures 
inflicted, eyes burnt out of their so<-k(d 8 , teeth and nails wivnche<l 

out, limbs and bodies giisheil- You tun» i)ale, (h".!!- Miss Theo ! 

Well, I will have pity, and will spare yon the tortures wliicli honest 
Museau recounted in his pleasjint way as likely to liefall me. 

“La Biehe was by no means so atlccteil as you s»>('m to be, 
ladies, by the rceifcd of these horrors. SI a' luul witnessed them in 
her time. She came from the Senreas, whose villages lie near the 
great catanict between Ontario and Krio ; her jH-oplc maihi wjir for 
the English, and against them; they had fought with other frilx’S; 
and, in the kattlcs Ixjtween us and them, it is difficult to s;iv 
whether white-skin or red-skin is most savage. 

“‘They may chop me into cutlets and broil me, tis true, 
('omniandaiit,’ sjiy I coolly. ‘But again, 1 say, you will never have 
the farm in Normandy.’ 

“ ‘ Go get th(( whisky-bottle, La Biehe,’ says Miiseati. 

“ ‘And it is not too late, even now. I will give tlu! guide who 
takes me home a large reward. And again I siiy I jiromise, as 
a man of honour, ten thousiiml livres to whom shall 1 sayl to 
any «mc who shall bring nu' any token— who shall bring me, say, 
my watch aiul seal with my gnmdfather’s .•inns -whieli I liave seen 
in a chest somewhere in this fort.’ 

“‘Ah, 8C(^l(ji~.it!’ roars out the eommandant, with a hoai'se yell 
of laughter. ‘ Thou hast eyes, thou ! All is good prixe in war. 

“ ‘'rhink of a house in your village, of a fine Held hard by with 
a li.alf-doxen of cows— of a fine on'hanl all eoviTcd with truit. 

“ ‘ And Javottc at the disir with her wheel, anil a rascal of 
a child, or two, with checks as red as the apjiles! fill, my eountry ! 
••h, my mother!’ whimisirs out the commandant. ‘Quick, l.a 
Biehe, the whisky! ’ 

“All that night the commandant was deep in thought, and J,a 
Biehe, too, silent and melancholy, yiic sat away from us, nuraing 
her child, and whenever my eyes turned towards her 1 saw hcis 
'V(!re fixed on me. The iss.r little infant began to cry, and was 
ordercil .aw'ay by Museau, with his usual foul language, to the 
building which the luckless Bichc occupied with her child. \Mien 
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ahc was gone, we both of us spoke our minds freely; and I put 
such reasons before monsieur as his cupidity could not resist. 

“ ‘ How do you know,’ he asked, ‘ that this hunter will serve 
youT 

“ ‘ That is my secret,’ says 1. But here, if you like, as we are 
not on honour, I may tell it. When they come into the settlements 
for their bargains, the hunters often stop a day or two for rest and 
drink and company, and our new friend loved all these. He played 
at cards with the men: he set his furs against their liquor: he 
enjoyed himself at the fort, singing, dancing, and gambling with 
them. I think I said they liked to listen to my songs, and for 
want of better things to do, I was often singing and guitar-scraping: 
and we would have many a concert, the men Joining in chorus, or 
(hvneing to my homely music, until it was interrupted by the drums 
and tlic retraito. 

“Our guest the hunter was present at one or two of these 
concerts, and I thought I would try if possibly he understood 
English. After we had had our little stock of French songs, I 
said, ‘ My liuls, I will give you an English song,’ .and to the tune of 
‘ Over the hills and far away,’ which my good old grandfather use<l 
to hum as a favourite air in Marlborough’s camp, I made some 
doggerel words:—‘ This long long year, a prisoner drear; Ah, me! 
I’m tired of lingering here : I’ll give a hundred guineas gay. To be 
over the hills and far away.’ 

“ ‘ What is it 1 ’ says the hunter. * I don’t understand.’ 

‘“’Tis a girl to her lover,’ I answered; but I saw by the 
twinkle in the man’s eye that he understood me. • 

“ The next day, when there were no men within hearing, the 
trapper showed that I was right in my coiyccture, for its he passed 
mo he hummed in a low tone, but in perfectly good English, ‘ Over 
the hills and far away,’ the burden of my ycstenlay’s doggerel. 

“ ‘ If you are reacly,’ says he, ‘ I am ready. I know who your 
people are, and the way to them. T.alk to the Fawn, and she will 
tell you what to do. What! You will not play with me ? ’ Here 
ho pulled out some canls, and spoke in French, as two soldiers came 
up. ‘ Milor est trop grand seigneur ? Bonjour, my Lonl! ’ 

“ And the man made me a mock bow, and walke<l away shrug¬ 
ging up his shoulders, to offer to play and drink elsewhere. 

“ I knew now that the Biche was to Im: the agent in the affair, 
and that my offer to Miiscau was accepted. The poor Fawn per- 
fonned her part very huthfully and dexterously. I had not need 
of a word more with Museau; the matter was understood between 
us. The Fawn had long been allowed free communication with me. 
She hiul tended me during my wound and in my illnesses, belpc<l 
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to do the work of my little chamber, my oixikiiiK, and so fi.rth 
Slie was to go out of the fort, iis I hare said, and to the river 
and the fields whence the com and gsirden-stiitf of the little sjurrison 
were brought in. 


» Having pmbled away most of the money which he received 
for hia peltnes, the trapper now got together' his store of flints 
powder, and blankets, and took his leave. And, three days after 
his departure, the Fawn gave me the signal that the time was come 
for me to make my little trial for freedom. 


“When first woimded, 1 had been taken bv my kind Florae 
and placed on his bed in the officers’ room. When the fort was 
empticil of all officers except the old lieutenant left in command I 
had been allowed to remain in my quarters, sometimes being left 
pretty free, sometimes being loi^kcd up and fed on prisoners’ rations 
sometimes invited to share his mess by my tijisy gaoler. This 
officers’ house, or room, wiis of logs like the half-dozen others within 
the fort, which mounted only four guns of small calibre, of whi.-h 
one nas ou the Ixistion behind my cabin. Looking westward over 
this gun, you could see a small island at the contluencc of the two 
rivers Ohio and Monongahela whereon Duqiiesne is situated. On 
the shore opposite this island were sonu; tre**s. 


‘“You see those trees?’ my poor Bichc said to me the «lay 
before, m her French jsirgon. ‘ He wait for you behind those trees'.’ 

In the daytime the door of iny qiiartcrft was open, and the 
Biche free to come and go. On the day Iwfore, she came in from 
tlie fields with a pick in her hand and a Ixisketfnl of vegetables and 
potherbs for soup. Sho sat down «)n a l)ench at my <loor, the pick 
resting against it, and the basket at her side. I stoo*! talking to 
her for a while: but I Ivclievc I was so idiotic that I msver should 
liave thought of putting the pick to any use had she not uetuidly 
pushed it into ray open door, so tliat it fell into my room. ‘ Hid.; 
>t,^ she said; ‘want it soon.’ And that afternoon it was, she 
iwinted out the trees to me. 


On the next day, she comes, pretending to be very angry, and 
calls out, ‘ My Lonl 1 my Lord ! why you not Ciune to Coiiimand- 
ant 8 dinner ? He very bad ! Entendez-vous ? ’ And she jicepB 
mto^the room as she speaks, and flings a coil of rope at me. 

“lam coming. La Biclie,’ say I, and hobbled after her on my 
' rutch.^ As I went into the commandant’s fpiarters she says, ‘ Pour 
ec soir. And then I knew the time wa« come. 

As for Museau, he knew nothing about the matter. Not lit ! 
e powled at me, and sjiid the soup was cold. lie looked me 
® hly in the face, and talkctl of this and that; not only whilst 
>18 servant was present, but afterwartls when wo smoked our pipes 
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and played our game at picMpiet; whilst, according to her wont, the 
poor Biche sat cx>wering in a corner. 

“My friend’s whisky-bottle was empty; and he said, with 
rather a knowing look, he must have another glass—we must both 
have a glass that night. And, rising from the table, he stumped 
to the inner room, where he kept his fire-water under lock and key, 
and away from the poor Biclie, who could not resist that temptation. 

“ As he turned his back the Biche raised herself; and he was 
no sooner gone but she was at my feet, kissing my hand, pressing 
it to lier heart, and burating into tears over my knees. I confess 
I was so troubled by this testimony of tlie poor creature’s silent 
attiichment and fondness, the extent of which I scarce, had suspected 
before, that when Museau returned, I had not rccoveml my c*iuani- 
mity, though the poor Fawn was bacjk in her corner agiun and 
shrouded in her blanket. 

“ lie did not appe.ar to remark anything strange in the behaviour 
of either. We sat down to our game, thougli iny thoughts were so 
preoccupie,! tliat I sciircely knew what cards were Ixsfore me. 

“ ‘ I gain everything from you to-night, milor,’ says he grimly. 
‘ We play upon i)arolc.’ 

“ * And you may count upon mine,’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Ell! ’tis all that you have! ’ says he. 

“ ‘ Monsieur,’ says I, ‘ my wonl is good for ten thousand livrcs; ’ 
and we continued our game. 

“ At last lie said ho hail a headache, and would go to bed, and 
I understood the onlcrs too, th.at I was to retire. ‘ I wish you a 
good night, mon petit milor,’ says he, ‘stay, you will fall without 
your crutch,’ and his eyo.s twinkled at me, and his fivee wore a 
sarcastic grin. In the agitation of the moment I hml ipiite forgotten 
that I was lame, and was walking away at a pace as good as a 
grcnailicr’s. 

“ ‘ What a villain night! ’ says he, looking out. In fact there 
was a tempest abroiul, and a gi-eat roaring ainl wind. ‘Bring a 
lanthorn, La 'rulipe, and lock my Lord comfortably into his (inar- 
ters! ’ He stood a moment looking at me from his own door, and 
I saw a glimpse of the i>oor Biche Ixihind him. 

“ 'I’lic night was so rainy that the sentries preferred their boxes, 
and did not ilisturb me in my work, 'riie log-house was built with 
upright iiosts, deeply fixeil in the ground, and horizontal logs laiil 
upon it. I had to dig under these, and work a hole sufficient to 
admit my laxly to jiass. I lx!.gan in the dark, soon after tattoo. 
It was some while after midnight before my tvork was done, when 
I lifted my hand up under the log and felt the rain from without 
falling upon it. I had to work very enutiously for two hours after 
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that, anil then crept through to tlie iwrapet ami silently Hung my 
rojK} over the gun; not without a little tremor of heart, lest the 
sentry ehouhl see me ami send a charge of lead into my bmly. 

“* The wall was but twelve feet, and my fall into the ditch easy 
enough. I waited a while there, looking steadily under the guiI, 
and trying to see the river and the island. I heard the stmtry 
pacing up above and humming a tune. The darkness In'came more 
cleiir to me ere long, and the moon rose, and I saw the river shining 
liefore me, and the dark rocks and trees of the island rising in the 
waters. 

“ I made for this mark as swiftly as I could, and for the clump 
of trees to which I had been directed. Oh, whal a relief 1 liad 
when I heanl a low voice huniming then*, ‘Over the hills and 
far away ! ’ ” 

When Mr. Geoi’gc came to this part of his narrative, Miss Then, 
who was seated by a hari>sichord, turned round and daslinl olf the 
tunc on the instrument, wdiilst all the little com]Kiny broke out into 
the merry chorus. 

“Our way,” the siwaker went on, “lay through a level tniet of 
forest with w'hicli my guide was familiar, upon the right Kink of the 
Moiiongahcla. By daylight we came to a clearer country, and my 
trapiM'r asked mo—Silvcrhccls was the name by which he went 
hail I ever seen the sisd. Itefore? It was the tidal field where. 
HraililiKik had fallen, and wlienee I had been wonderfully reseneil 
in the siiininer of the previous year. Now, the leaves were K'giii- 
ning to lie tintml with the magnificent hues of our autumn.” 

“Ah, brother!” cries Harry, seizing his brother’s hand. “I 
was gambling and making a fool of myself at the Wells and in 
liondnu, when my George was Hying for his life, in the wilderness! 
Oh, what a miserable siicndthrift I have Is'cn ! ” 

“But I think thou art not unworthy to Ik; ealleil thy mother's 
son,” said Mrs. Lamlicrt, very softly, and with moistenisl eyes. 
Indeed, if Harry had erred, to mark his repentance, liis love, his 
unselfish joy and generosity, W'as to feel that there was hope for the 
liimihled and kind young sinner. 

“We iiresently crossed the river,” George re.snined, “taking onr 
■onr.se along the base of the western slop(;8 of the Alleghanies ; and 
hrough a grand forest region of oaks and nia]ile, and enormous 
Kiplars that gi'ow a hundred feet high without a binneh. It was 
he Indians whom we had to avoid, iK'sides the outlying jiarfii.’s of 
Tench. Always of doubtful loyalty, the sjivages have is'cn specially 
igainst us, siuro our ill-treatment of them, and the French trinmiih 
•viT us two yeare ago. 

“ I was but weak still, and our journey through the wildcnies.<j 
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lasted a fortnight or more. As we adyauced, the woods beoanie 
redder and redder. The frost nipped sharply of nights. We lighti-d 
fires at oiir feet, and slept in our blankets as best we might. At 
this time of year, the hunters who live iii the mountains get tlieir 
sugar from the maples. Wo came upon more than one such family, 
eamping near their trees by the mountain streams; and they wd- 
coraed ns at their fires, and gave us of their venison. So we passed 
over the two ranges of the Laurel Hills and the Alleghanics. The 
last day’s march of my trusty guide and myself took us down that 
wilil iinignifiecnt pass of Will’s Greek, a valley lying between dills 
near a thousand feet high—bald, white, and broken into towers like 
huge fortifications, with eagles wheeling round the summits of the 
rocks, and watching their nests among the crags. 

“And hetnas wo descended to Cnmbcrland, whence wo had 
marched in the year before, and where there was now a consider¬ 
able garrison of our people. Oh, yon mtiy think it was a welcome 
day when I 8.aw English colours tigain on the banks of our native 
Potomac 1 ” 
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CHAPTER LTII 

ll’HERE IVE REMAIN AT THE COURT END OF THE TOIf'N 

G eorge WARRINGTON had related the WI1IU5 Htory, whieli 
we have just heard, to Madame d(! Renistuiii on the prerioiis 
ev((iiing- a portion, that is, of tlie history ; for tlio old lady 
nodded off to sleep many times diu-ing the narnition, only waking 
up when George paused, saying it was most interesting, and order¬ 
ing him to continue. The yoimg gentleman hem’d and liaM, and 
.stuttcrc<i, and blushed, and went on, niueh agiiiiist his will, and <lid 
not Bjicak half so well as he did to his friendly little auditory in Hill 
Street, where Hetty’s eyes of wonder and Theo’s symi>athising glaiK'os, 
and mamma’s kind face, and jkiiki’s funny looks, wore a]i]ilausc 
suBioient to cheer any modest youth who rapiired eneourag<‘mcnt 
for his clo<iucucc. As for mamma’s behaviour, the Oenend said, 
’twas as good as Mr. Addison’s trunkmaker, and she would make the 
fortune of any tragedy by simply being cngiiged t«» cry in the fnmt 
lioxes. That is why we chose my Ixml Wrotham’s house as the 
theatre where George’s first piece shoidd lx; iierforincd, wishing 
that he should S])eak to advantage, and not as when he was heard 
by that sleepy cynical old lady, to whom he had to iiarnile his 
adventures. 

“ Very good and most interesting, I am sure, my «loar sir,” siiys 
Madam licmstein, putting up three pretty little fingers covereil with 
a lace mitten, to hide a convulsive movement of her mouth. “ And 
your mother must have been delighted to sen you.” 

George shrugged his shoulders ever so little, and made a low bow, 
iw his aunt looked uji at him for a moment with her keen old eyes. 

“Have been delighted to sec you,” she continuwl drily, “and 
hilled the fatted calf, and—and that kind of thing. I’hough why 
I say calf, I don’t know. Nephew George, for you never w<tc tlas 
pnxligal. I may say calf to thee, my pixir Harry! Thou hast 
been amongst the swine sure enough. And evil eomiianions have 
robbed the money out of thy pocket and the coat (df thy Imck.” 

“He came to his family in England, madam,” says George, with 
*Hjnie heat, “and his friends were your La«lyship’s.” 

“ He could not have come to w'oi-sc advisei-s, Nephew AVarring- 
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ton, and bo I Bhonid liavc told my sister earlier, had she conde- 
scended to write to me by him, as she has done by you,” siiid tlie 
old Luly, tossing up her heml. “ Ilcy! hey! ” she said, at night, 
to her waiting-maid, as she arranged hcraelf for the rout to which 
she was going: “ this young gentleman’s mother is half sorry that 
he has euinc to life again, I could see that in his face. She is lialf 
sorry, an<l I am perfectly furious! Why didn’t he lie still when 
he droi)ped there under tlie tree, and why did that young Florae 
cjirry him to the fort 1 I knew those Floracs when I was at Paris, 
in the time of Monsieur le Itegent. They were of the Floracs of 
Ivry. No great house before Henri IV. His ancestor was tlic 
King’s favourite. Ilis ancestor— he! he!—his ancestress! Brett! 
entendez-vous 1 Give me my caril-])ur8c. I don’t like the graml 
airs of this Monsieur Gerjrge; an<l yet he resembles, very mucli, his 
grandfatiicr—the same look and somctiines the same tones. Yon 
have heard of Golonel Esmond when I was young 1 'riiia boy has 
his eyes. I suppose I liked the Colonel’s, because he loved me.” 

Being engiige<l, then, to a card-party,—an iiinuseincnt which she 
never missed, we(>k-«lay or Sabliath, .as long as she had strength to 
hold trumps or sit in a chair,—very soon after George had emleil 
his n<arri\tion the old lady dismissed her two nejihews, giving to the 
chlcr a couj)le of tingt'ra and a very stately curtsey; but to Harry 
two hands and :i kindly })at on the check. 

“My iMMir child, now thou art disinherited, thou wilt sec how 
dill’crently the world will use thee! ” she said. “ There is only, in 
all London, a wicked heartless old woman who W'ill treat thee as 
betbre. Here is a jwcket-book for you, child! Do not lose it at 
Ranelagh to-night. 'I’liat suit of yours does not Isjcomc your brother 
half so well as it .sat iiixm you! You will i)resciit your brother to 
cvcrybod.v, anti walk tij) and down the nH)ni for two hours at leti.st. 
child. Were I you, I would then go to the Chocolate House, ainl 
play Jts if nothing Inid happened. Whilst you arc there, yar 
itrothcr nniy ettme back to me and cat a bit of chicken with iiic. 
My Doily Flint gives wretched sui>[)ers, and I wiint to talk hi< 
inothor’s letter over with him. An revoir, gentlemen! ” and slif 
went aw.oy to her toilette. Her chairmen ami tl:imI)oaux wen’ 


alremly waiting at the dmir. 

The gmitleineu went to Ranelagh, w’hcre Imt a few of Mr- 
Harry’s m-ipialntancea chanced to Ikj present. They p.oeed lIs' 
round, ami met Mr. 'rom Clayi)ool with some of his country fricmls: 


they heaiil the music; they dnuik tea in a box. Harry w’as ina.-iti'r 
of ccroinonics, and introduced his brother to the curiosities of tin’ 
]>lacc; and George was even more excited than his brother had I"’'’" 
on his first intnxluction to this ladiicc of delight. George loved 
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music much more than Harry ever diil ; he heard a full on-hestra 
for the first time, and a piece of Mi-. Handers satislactorily per¬ 
formed; an<l a not unpleasing instance of Harry's humility and 
regard for his elder brother was, that he could even liold George's 
love of music in respwjt at a time wlien fiddling was voto<l etfeminatc 
and unmanly in England, and Britons were, every day, called upon 
by the patriotic prints to sneer at the frivolous accomplishments of 
your Sfiualliuis, Monsieurs, and the like. NolK)dy in Britain is 
proud of his ignorance now. There is no conceit left among ns. 
There is no such thing as dulness. Arrogiince is entirely nn- 
known. . , . Well, at any rate. Art has obtained luu- lettci-s of 
natundisation, and lives here on terms of almost eijuality. If Mrs. 
Tliiale chose to marry a music-master now, I don’t think her fri<-ndK 
would shudder at the inention of her name. If she had a gisid for¬ 
tune and kept a goisl cook, people would even go ami <line with her in 
spite of the mmillinvre, and actually treat Mr. l’i<izzi with civility. 

After Ihuielagh, and ])ursnant to IVIadam Ihunstein's advice, 
(ieorge retunied to her Ladyshijfs house, whilst Harry showed him¬ 
self at the chd), w'here gentlemen were aeciistonuMl to assemble 
at night to sup, ami then to gamble. No one, of eouiw, allmlcd 
to Mr. Warrington’s little temi)orary al^senee, and Mr. Kiiff, his 
ex landlord, waited upon him with the utmost gravity and civility, 
ami as if there had never been any difrereiice between Iheiii. Mr. 
W.irrington had caused his trunks and habiliments to be conveyed 
away from IBond Street in the morning, and he and his brotluT 
Were now established in ai>artnicnts elsewhere. 

But when the 8Uiii)er was done, and the gentlemen as usual 
Wen* aknit to seek the macco-tablc upsbdrs, llarry said be w.ms 
not going to jday any more. H(! had burned his fingers already, 
and couhl afford no more extravagance. 

“Why,” says Mr. Morris, in a rather flipjcmt manner, “you 
must have won more than you have lost, Mr. Warrington, after 
all said ami done.” 

“And of eoum*, I don’t know my own business as well as you 
do, Mr. Morris,” says Harry sternly, who had not forgotbm the 
other’s liehaviour on hearing of his arrest; “Imt I have another 
f ason. A few months or days ago, I was heir to a gr<‘at (jsfate, 
and could afford to lose a little money. Now, thank fJcsl, 1 am 
licir to nothing.” And he lookwl round, blushing not a little, to 
die knot of gentlemen, his gaining associates, who were lounging 
ui the tables or ^thcred round the fire. 

^ “How do you mean, Mr. Warrington 1” cries my Tjord March. 

Have you lost Virginia, tool Who has won it? I always liad 
■1 fancy to play you myself for that stake.” 
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“And grow an improved breed of slaves in the colony,” says 
another. 

“ The right owner has won it. You heard me tell of my twin 
older brother i ” 

“ Who was killed in that affair of Braddock’s two years ago ? 
Yes. Gracious goodness, my dear sir, I hope in Heaven he has 
not come to life again ? ” 

“He arrh'ed in London two days since. Ho has been a 
prisoner in a French fort for eighteen mouths; he only esca})C(l 
a few months ago, and left our house in Virginia very soon after 
his release.” 

“You haven’t ha4l time to onler mourning, I suppose, Mr. 
Warrington?” asks Mr. Sclwyn very good-naturedly, and siinide 
Harry hardly knew the meaning of his joke until his brother 
interpreted it to him. 

“ Hang me, if I don’t Ixslicve the fellow is absolutely glad of 
the reapiKiaraiicc of his confounded brother!” cries my Lonl 
March, as they continued to bilk of the uiattcr when the young 
Virginian hatl taken his leave. 

“These savages pi’actisc the simple virtues of affection—they 
are liarely civilised in America yet,” yawns Sclwyn. 

“They love their kindred, and they scalp their enemies,” 
simpers Mr. Walpole. “ It’s not Cliristian, but natural. Shouhln’t 
you like to be present at a scalping-match, George, and sec a 
fellow skinned alive 1 ” 

“ A man’s elder brother is his natural enemy,” says Mr. Selwyn, 
placidly ranging his money and counters l)efore him. 

“ Torture is like broiled bones and pepper. You wouMii’t 
relish siinide hanging afterwards, George! ” continues Horry. 

“I’m hanged if there’s any man in England who would like 
to see his elder brother alive,” says my Lonl. 

“ No, nor his father either, my Lord I ” cries Jack Morris. 

“ First time I ever knew you had one. Jack. Give me couutei-s 
for five hundred.” 

“I say, ’tis all mighty fine about dead brothers coming to life 
again,” continues Jack. “ Who is to know that it wasn’t a schciiu’ 
arranged between those two fellows ? Here comes a young fellow win' 
calls liimsclf the Fortunate Youth, who says he is a Virginian Prince 
and the deuce knows what, and wdio gets into our society-” 

A great laugh ensues at Jack’s plirasc of “ our society.” 

“Who is to know that it wasn’t a cross?” Jack continues. 
“ The young one is to rome first. He is to marry an heiress, ainl. 
when he has got her, up is to rise the elder brother! When did thi^^ 
elder brother show ? Why, when the youngeris scheme was blown. 
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anil ill! was up with him ! Wlio shall tell mo that the follow hasn’t 
Ik'ou living in Seven Dials, or in a cellar «liniug olV tripe and oow-liwl 
until my younger gentleman was di 8 i) 08 cd of? Dammy, as gontloiuon, 
I iliink we ought to take notice of it: aud that this Mr. V’aningtoii 
lias l)een taking a most outrageous liberty with the whole club." 

“ Who put him up ? It was March, I think, put him up ? ” asks 
a bystander. 

“ Yes. But my Lonl thought he was putting up a very (lillerout 
jtorson. Didn’t you, March ? ” 

“Hold your confoundetl toiigjie, and mind yourgiime!’’ says 
tlic nobleman addressed; but Jack Morris’s opinion fouml not a fbw 
snjuwi’ters in the world. Many pemons ngrcotl tliat it was most in- 
ilccorous of Mr. Harry Warrington to have ever Idicvo*! in his 
brother’s ileath; that there was something suspicious alK)ut the 
yoniig man’s first appeiirance ami suli8('<juent actions, and, in tine, 
that regiirding these foreigners, iidvcntm-crs, and tlic like, wc ouglif 
to l)c especially cautious. 

Though he was out of prison and flifticulty ; tliongli lie bad liis 
aunt’s liberal donation of money in his jMwkct; though bis dcan>st 
brother was restored to him, whose return to lil'c Harry never once 
thought of deploring, us his friends at While’s siijiposed he would 
do; though Maria had shown herself in such a favonnible light by 
her behaviour during his misfortune: yet Harry, uhen alone, felt 
himself not ixirticularly cdicerful, and smoked his pijie of Virginia 
with a troubled mind. It was not that lie was dejiosiHl from his 
principality : the loss of it never once vexed him ; he knew that his 
brother would share with him as he woubl liave done with his 
brother; but after all those struggles and iloubts in his own mind, 
to find himself jioor, iind yet irrcvixaibly bound to his elderly eoiisin! 
^ ca, she was elderly, there was no doubt about it. When she i-anie 
to that horrible den in Gursitor Street and the tears washed her 


rouge off, why, she looked as old us his mother! her face was all 
wiinklerl and yellow, and as he thought of her he tidt just such a 
'P'shn as he had when she was taken ill that day in the roach on 
their mail to Tunbridge. What would his mother say when he 
brought her home, and, Ijord, what kittles there would ki k t.wcen 
them! He would go and live on one of the ]ilantations- the 
tiirther from home the better— and have a few negiis-s, and farm ns 
best he might, and hunt a good deal; but at Castlewood or in her 
o'vii home, such as he could make it for her, what a life for imor 
^laria, who had been used to go to Court and to canls and kills and 
assemblies every night! If he could lie but the overseer of the 
estates—oh, he would be an honest factor, and try ami make up for 
hw useless life and extravagance in these past days! Five thousand 
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pounds, all his patrimony and the accumulations of his long minority 
siiuandercd in six months! He a beggar, except for dear Gcoige’ii 
kindness, with nothin; in life left to him but an old wife; a pretty 
lieggar, dressed out in velvet and silver lace forsooth~tlie poor lad 
was amiycd in his best clotlics-a pretty figure he had made in 
Eurofic, and a nice end he was come to! With all his hue friends 
at White’s and Newmarket, with all his extnivagance, k\ he been 
happy a single day since he M been in Europe! Yes, tliree days, 
four days, yestenlay evening, when he had been with dear dear Mrs. 
Lambert, and those aletioiiate kind girls, and that bnive gooil 
Colonel And the Colonel was right when he rebuked him for Ids 
spendthrift follies, and he had liecii a brute to be angry as he had 
been, and God bless them all for their generous exertions in his 
behalf! Such were the thoiighls which Harry put into his pipi', 
and he smoked them whilst he waited his brother’s return from 
Madam Bernstein. 
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CHAPTER LIV 

DVRIKG If'HICH HJRKY SITS SMOKFNG HIS PIPE AT IlOMF. 


T he inatenial gr.indfathor of our ViiKiiiians, tlio Colom-l 
EHinoml of whom frc<iuont iiu'iitioii lias liccn mad*-, and 
who had <iuitte(l Kiiyland to reside in the New World, had 
devotwl some iKirtion of his loni; Anwneaii leisure to the eoni|iosi- 
tion of tin! memoirs of his early life. In these volimies Madame 
de llernstein (Mrs. Beatrix Esmond was her name as a spinsim ) 
played a very consideralilc jiart j and as Georite had read his ^'miid 
lather’s inaniiseri])t many times over, he had learned to know his 
kinswoman lon}{ before ho saw iier,- to know, at least, the lady, 
voniif', beautiful, anil wilful, of half a century since, with whom In* 
now ber-ame aeiiuaintcd in the decline of her ilays. When cheeks 
are faded, and eyes are dim, is it sail or jileasant, 1 womlcr, for the 
Woman who is a beauty no more to reeall the jicriod of her bloom ? 
When the heart is withered, do the old love to remember how it 
once was fresh and beat with warm emotions? When the spirits 
are languid and weary, do we like to think how bright they were 
in other days, the hojie how buoyant, the sympathies how ready, 
the enjoyment of life how kei'ii and eager? So they fall, the 
buds of prime, the nises of beauty, the florid harvests of siiiiiiimt, 
fall and wither, and the naked liranehes shiver in the winter. 
“And that was a Is-auty once!” thinks George Warrington, as 
his aunt, in her rouge and diamonds, eoines in from her rout, “and 
that ruin was a. splendid ]Milaec. (,'rowds of lovers have sighed 
li fore those decrepit feet, and licen bewildered by the brightness of 
those eyes.” He remeinlMired a lirework at home, at Williamsburg, 


on the King’s birthday, and aftenvards looking at the skeleton- 
wheel, and the sockets of the c.xpksled iioman <-andles. ’’J'Ik- 
dazzle and brilliancy of Aunt Beatrice’s early career |Kissed before 
liini, as he thniight over his graiidsire’s journals. Honest Hairy 
h:iil seen them, too, but Hurry was no book man, and had not read 
the manuscript very carefully : nay, if he laid, he would j»robably 
Hot have rea.soncd about it as his brother did, Is-ing by no means 


much inclined to niondising as his melancholy senior. 

Mr. Warrington thought tliat there was no cause wliv he should 

10 O y 
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tell his aunt how intimate he wtis with her early history, and 
accordingly held his peace upon that point. When their mead was 
over, she pointed with her cane to her escritoire, and bmle her 
attendant bring the letter which lay under the inkstand there; and 
George, recognising the superscription, of course knew the letter to 
be tbit of which he hail been the bearer from home. 

“ It would appear by this letter,” said the old lady, looking 
hard at her nephew, “ that ever since your return, there have l)een 
some ditterences Ijetweeu you and my sister.” 

“ Indeed 1 I did nut know that Miulam Esmond had allixied 
to them,” George siiid. 

The Baroness puts a great pair of glasses upon eyes which shot 
fire and kindled who knows how many passions in old days, and, 
after glancing over the letter, hands it to George, who reads as 
follows:— 


“ Rtchmond, VraoiNiA: December 26iA, 175fi. 

“ Honoubed Mauam ! and Ststkk !—I have received, ami 
thankfully sujknowlcdge your Ladyship’s favour, per Jioxe packet, 
of Octolier 2.3 ult.; aiul stiuightway answer you at a season whieli 
should l)e one of gomlwill and iMsice to all men: but in which 
Heaven hath nevertheless decreeil we should still l)ear our portion 
of earthly sorrow and trouble. My reply will be brought to yon 
by my eldest son, Mr. Esmond Warrington, who returned to us 
so miraculously out of the Valley of the Slmdow of Death (as our 
previous letters have informed my poor Henry), and who is desinais, 
not without my consent to his wish, to visit Euroi»e, though he has 
been amongst us so short a while. I grieve to think that iny 
dejirest Harry should have appeared at home—I mean in England 
— nmlr.r false c/Jours, its it were; and should have been prescntcil 
to his Majesty, to our family, and his own, iis his father’s heir, 
whilst my dear son George was still alive, though dciul to us. 
Ah, madam 1 During the eighteen months of his <-aptivity, what 
anguish have his mother’s, liis brother’s, hearts undergone! M.v 
Harry’s is the tenderest of any man’s now alive. In the Joy "I 
seeing Mr. Esmond Warrington returned to life, he will forget the 
worldly misfortune which befalls him. He will retuni to (com¬ 
parative) poverty without a pang. The most generous, the moM 
obedient of human beings, of sons, lie will ghully give up to his elder 
brother that inheritance which hiul Iwen his own but for the accident 
of birth, and for the providential return of my son George. 

“ Your Ixincficent intentions towanls dearest Harry will bo nioiv 
than ever welcome, now he is rciluced to a younger brother’s slender 
portion 1 Many years since, an advantageous opportunity occurred 
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of providing for him in this province, and he would by this time 
have been master of a nMe estate and nc<nxH‘s, ainriiavc ln'on 
enabled to make a figure with most here, could his motha 's iris/irs 
have been complied with, and his father’s small iHirtion, now lying 
at small interest in the British funds, have Ikm-ii invcsti'd in tliis 
most excellent purchase. But the forms of the law, and, 1 grieve to 
own, mi/ elder son’s scru 2 ile 8 , prevailed, and this admirable up]HW- 
timity was lost to me ! Harry will find the siiviiigs of his income 
have been carefully accumulated—long, long may he liv»* to enjoy 
them ! May Heaven bless you, dear sister, for wliat your Ladyship 
may add to his litUe store ! As I g-athcr from your lctl('r, that the 
.sum which has been alloweil to him has not 1)eeii sutlicient for his 
expenses in thejine comjiany wdiich he has kej>t (and the gnmdson 
of the Maniuis of Esmond—one who had so uearly been his Lord¬ 
ship’s heir —may sure claim wiuality with any other noldeman in 
Great Britain), and having a sum by me which I laid always 
intended for the poor child’s establishment, I <‘ntrust it to my 
eldest son, who, to do him justice, hath a most sincere regiird for 
his brother, to lay it out for Harry’s lajst advantage.” 

“It took him out of prison yesterday, madam. I think that 
was the best use to which wc could put it,” interiM)Ked George, at 
tliis stage of his mother’s letter. 

“ Nay, sir, I tlon’t know ajiy smdi thing! Why not have, kept 
it to buy a pair of colours for him, or to helji towards another estate 
and some negrtms, if he hits ti fancy for home 1 ” cricil the ohi lady. 
“ Besides, I had a famy to pay that del»t my.self.” 

“I hope yrni will let his brother do that. I ask leave to Is- my 
brother’s Ixinkcr in this m.-itter, and consider I liave borrowed so 
much from my mf)thcr, to lie ])ai<l Imek to my dear Harry.” 

“Do you say so, sir? Give me a glass of wine! You are an 
extravagant fellow! Read on, and you will see your mother thinks 
M'. I drink to your health. Nephew George ! ’Tis goo<I Burgundy. 
Your grandfather never loved Burgundy. He loved claret, the 
little he dmnk.” 

And George proceeded with the letter: 

“ This remittance will, I trust, amply cover any exiienses which, 
owing to the mistake respecting his jKisition, dearest Harry may 
li.'ive incurred. I wish I could trust his elder brother’s prudenc«i as 
confidently as my Harry’s ! But I f«*ar that, even in his captivity, 
^fr. Esmond \V’. has lcarne«l little of that hutni/tty which Is-eorncs 
'•11 Christians, and which I have ever endcavoiire*! to bsich to niy 
'■liildren. Should you by chance show him these lines, when, by 
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the blessing of Heaven on those who go down to the sea in ships, 
the Great Ocean divides us! he will know that a fond motlior’s 
blessing and prayers follow both her children, and that there is no 
act I have ever (lone, no desire I have ever expressed (however little 
he may have been inclined to obey it!) but hath been dictated by 
the fondest wishes for my dearest boys’ welfare.” 

“ There is a scratch with a i)enknife, and a great blot iipon the 
letter tlierc, as if water liml fallen on it. Your mother writes well, 
George. I sHi)po8c you ami she had a difference 1 ” said George’s 
aunt, not unkindly. 

“ Yea, ma’am, many,” iinswcrejl the young man sadly. “ The 
liist w.'is about a (juestion of money—of ransom which I promised fn 
the ohl lieutenant of the fort who aided me to make my escape. 1 
told you ho had a mistress, a poor Indian woman, who helped me 
and w:i8 kind to me. Six weeks after iny anival at home, the 
poor thing made her appearance at Richmond, having found her way 
through the woods by i)rotty much the ssime track which I had 
followed, and bringing me the token which Mnsean had promised 
to send me when he <;onnive(l at my flight. A commanding ofliccr 
and a considerable reinforcement hml arrived at Diuinosnc. Gharges, 
I don’t know of what peculation (for his mesaeng«w coiihl not express 
heraelf very clesirly), hml Iwcn brought against this l!llus»siu. lie 
hml Isicn put under arrest, and had triwl to escajic; hut, less 
fortunate than myself, he had been shot on the rnm]iart, and he seat 
the Indian woman to me, with my grandfather’s watcdi, and a line 
scrawled in his ju'ison on his dcsith-lied, begging me to send re qiiey 
scnvttix to a notiiry at H.'ivre <lc Grace in France to bo transmilted 
to his relatives at Csien in Normandy. My friend Silverheels, the 
hunter, had hel|)ed my p(Kn* Indian on her way. I don’t know how 
she wmdtl have es(!apcd scalping else.- But at home they receivid 
the i)oor thing sternly. They hardly gave her a welcome. I won't 
siiy what suspicions they had regsinling her and me. 'fhe i>oor 
wretch fell to drinking whenever she could find means. I ordered 
that she slionld have finsl and shelter, and she bticame the jest of 
our negroes, and formed the subject of the scandal and tittle-tot tie 
of the old fools in our little town. Our Girvernor Wiis, luckily, « 
man of sense, and I made interest with him, and imK-ured a ]iass to 
send her back to her jreople. Her very grief at ])arting with mo only 
served to confirm the suspicions against her. A felloAV ])ivaelnd 
against me from the pulpit, I believe; I had to treat another witli 
a cane. Ami I hml a violent dispute with Ma<lam Esmond—a dit- 
fercnee which is not healed yet—because I insisted ujjon iKiying to 
the heirs Museau imintcd out the money I had promis^ for )»>' 
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<Ic]iveniiice. You see that scandal flourishes at the Isnilers of the 
wilderness, aud in the New World as well as the Did.” 

“I have suffered from it myself, my dear,” said Madam Rern- 
stein demurely. “Fill thy glass, (rhild! A little tass of eherry- 
hrandy! ’Twill do thee all the good in the world.” 

“As for my poor Harry’s marriage,” Madam Esmond’s letter 
went on, “ though I know too well, from md r.r/,, rirmr, the dangers 
to which youth is subject, aud would keep my lH»y, at ani/ /inW, 
from them, though I should wish him to marry a i)erson of rsiiik, as 
Iveomes his birtli, yet my Lady Maria Esiiioml is out of tlu> «|ues- 
tion. Her age is almost the same as mine; and I know my hrother 
(Jastlcwofxl left his daughters with the very smallest jxirtioiis. My 
Harry is so obedient that I know a desim from me will Is- suHicieiit 
to cause him to give up this imprudent match. Some foolish peopii; 
rmee sup]X)sed that I myself once; thought of a second union, and 
with a person of rank A'cry different from ours. No! 1 knew what 
was due to my children. As succeeding to this estate after me, Mr. 
Esmond W. is amply ]»rovided for. la-t my task now hi* to sa\’c for 
his less fortunate yoimger Imither: aud, as 1 do not htvc lolivci|uite 
alone, let him return without delay to his fond aud loving niothcr. 

“The rei)ort which your Ladyship hath given of my Harry tills 
iny heart with warmest gratitude. He is all iinlecd a mother may 
wish. A year in Europe will have given him a polish and reline- 
ment which he could not aeciuire in our homely Virgini;i. .Mr. 
■''tack, one of our invaluable miiiistei's in liiehmond, h.ith a letter 
from Mr. Ward —my darlings’ tutor of <‘arly days ■ who knows my 
L:idy Warrington and her c.vcellcnt family, and siiith that my Harry 
has lived much with his cousins of hit*. 1 am grateful to think 
that my Iwy has the jtrivilege of being with his good aunt. -May 
lie follow her counsels, ami listen to tho.se around him who will 
guide him on the way of his hest welfarr ! Adieu, ilear madam 
ainl sister! For your kindness to my boy accept the gniteliil thanks 
"t a mother’s heart. Though we have been divided hitlierto, may 
these kindly tics draw us nearer and nearer. I am thankful that 
.vou should siicak of my deanist father so. lie was, indeed, one of 
the liest of men! He, too, thanks you, I know, for the love you 
have borne to one of his grandchildren ; and his daughter subscribes 
lierself, with sincere thanks, your liudyship’s most dutiful and 
grateful sister and servant, R.\(;iii;i. Es.mum» W.\. 

“P..S'.—I have communicated with my Lady Maria; but there 
will be no need to tell her and dear Harry that his motln‘r or your 
^dyship ho]>e to be able to increase his small fortune. The match 
is altogether unsuitable.” 
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- “ As &r aa regards myself, madam,” (Jeorge said, laying down 
the paper, “ my mother’s letter conveys no news to me. I always 
knew that Harry was the hivourite son with Madam Esmond, as he 
deserves indeed to be. He has a hundred good qualities which I 
have not the good fortune to possess. He has better looks-” 

“ Nay, that is not your fault,” said the old latly, slily looking 
at him; “ and, but that he is fair and you are brown, one might 
almost pass for the other.” 

Mr. George bowed, and a faint blush tinged his pale cheek. 

“His disiMsition is bright, and mine is dark,” he continued. 
“ Harry is cheerful, and I am otherwise, perhaps. He knows how 
to make himself beloved by every one, and it has been my lot to 
find but few friends.” 

“My sister and you have pretty little quarrels. There were 
such in old days in our family,” the Baroness said ; “ and if Madam 
Esmond takes after our mother-” 

“ My mother has always described hers as an angel upon earth,” 
interposed George. 

“ Eh ! That is a common character for people when they are 
dead ! ” cried the Baroness ; “ and liachel Castlewood w'as an angel 
if yon like—at least your grandfather thought so. But let me tell 
you, sir, tliat angels are sometimes not very commodes a viwe. It 
may be they are too good to live with us sinners, and the air down 
below here don’t sigree with them. My jwor mother was so perfect 
that she never could forgive me for being otherwise. Ah, moii 
Dieu! how she tiscd to oppress me with those angelical airs! ” 

George ciwt down his eyes, and thouglit of his own mehincholy 
youth. He did not care to submit moi'e of his family secrets to 
tlie cynical imiuisitiou of this old worldling, who seemed, however, 
to understand him in spite of his reticence. 

“ I quite comprehend you, sir, though you hold your tongue,” 
the Baroness continued. “A senuou in the morning: a senium 
at night: and two or three of a Sunday. That is what people call 
lieing good. Every pleasure cried fie upon; all ms worldly people 
excommunicated; a bidl an abomination of desolation; a play a 
forbidden pastime; and a game of cards perdition! What a life! 
Mon Dieu, what a life! ” 

“ We played at cards every night, if we were so incline<I," said 
George, smiling; “ and my grandfather loved Shakspeare so much 
that my mother had not a wonl to say agsunst her father’s favourite 
author.” 

“ I remember. Ho could say whole pages by heart; though, 
for my inirt, I like Mr. Congreve a great dod better. And 
then there was that dreadful dreary MUton, whom he and Mr. 
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A(ltlist>n pretcndeti to admire ! ” cried tlic olil lady, tanpinj; 
her fim. 

“If your Ladyship <K)ea not like SIiaksi)carc, you will imt 
([iiarrcl with my mother for bein}{ indiffea-nt to him, too,” sjii,| 
(Jeorge. “And indeed I think, and I am sure, that you don't 
do her justice. Wherever there are any j>oor she relieves tlieni; 
M'herevcr there are any sick she-” 

“She doses them with her horrible jmrges and boluses!” cried 
the Biironess. “ Of course, just as my mother diil! ” 

“ She does her best to cure them ! She arts for tlu; best, and 
performs her duty as far as she knows it.” 

“I don’t blame you, sir, for iloing yours, and keeping your own 
eonnsel about Madam Esmond,” said the old lady'. “ Hut at least 
there is one point upon whieh we all three agree that this alwnnl 
marriage must be prevented. Do you know how old the woman 
is I I can tell you, though she has torn the first leaf «)Ut(d'the 
family Riblc at Oastlewoo<i.” 

“ My mother has not forgotten her cousin’s age, and is slioekisl 
at the disparity iHitween her and my poor brother. Indeed, ji eity- 
lired lady of her time of life, a4ieHstonuMl to London gaiety and 
luxury, would find but a dismal home in our Virginian plantation. 
IJesidcs, the house, such as it is, is not Harry’s, lb; is weleomo 
there. Heaven knows; more weleome, ])i-rliaps, than I, to whom 
the ]iri»jierty comes in natund reversion ; but, as I told him, 1 
doid)t how his wife wouhl—would like our colony,” (Jeorg<! s:iid, 
with a blush, and a hesitiition in his senteiiee. 

The old liuly laughed shrilly. “ He, he I Neplntw Warring¬ 
ton!” she sahl, “you neetl not scruple to sjaaik your mind out. 
I shall ttdl no tales to your mother: though ’tis no news to me 
that she has a high temitcr, and loves Iut own way. Harry li.as 
lield his tongue, too; but it needed no conjurer to s<‘e who was the 
aiistress at home, and what sort of a life my sisti-r led yon. I love 
■ay niece, my Liuly Molly, so well, that I eoidd wish her two or 
hree years of Virginia, with your mother reigning over hcir. You 
nay well look alarmed, sir! Harry has said <|uitc enough to show 
ne who governs the family.” 

“ Miulam,” said George, smiling, “ I may say as imnrli as this, 
hat I don’t envy any woman coming into our hon.se against my 
nothcr’s •will: and my jwor brother knows this jierfeetly well.” 

“ What 1 You two have talked the matter over? No doubt 
•ou have. And the foolish ehild consiilers himself bound in honour 
—of e.ourse ho ilocs, the gaby ! ” 

“ He says Lady Maria has behavwl most nobly to him. W hen 
ic Was sent to prison, she brought him her trinkets ami jewels, and 
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every guinea she had in the world. Tliis behaviour haa touched 
him BO, that ho feels more deeply than ever Ixnmd to her Ladyship. 
But I own my brother seems bound by honour rather than love— 
such at least is his present feeling.” 

“ My good creature,” cried Madam Bernstein, “ don’t you sec 
that Maria brings a few twojienny trinkets and a half-<lozen guineas 
to Mr. Esmond, the heir of the great estate in Virginia,—not to 
the second sou, who is a beggar, and has just scpiatidercd away 
every shilling of his fortune 1 I swear to you, on ray credit as 
a gentlewoman, that, knowing Hany’s obstinacy, and the misery 
ho had in store for himself, I tried to bribe Maria to give up her 
engiigement with him, and only failed because I could not brilie 
high enough 1 When he was in prison, I sent my lawyer to him, 
with onlcrs to iviy his debts immediately, if he would but i)art 
from her, but Maria had been beforehand with us, and Mr. Harry 
chose not to go l)ack from his stu])id wonl. Let me tell you what 
has piisscd in the hist month! ” And here the old lady narratetl 
at length the history which we know already, but in that cynical 
language which was common in her times, when the finest folks 
and the must delicate hulics called things and people by names 
which wo never utter in good company nowadays. And so much 
the better on the whole. Wo mayn’t be more virtuous, but it is 
something to l)o more dec.ent: ]>crhaps wo are not more pure, but 
of a surety we arc more cleanly. 

Madam Bernstiiiu talked so much, so long, and so cleverly, that 
she was quite idciiscd with herself and her listener; and when she 
put herself into the hands of Mrs. Brett to retire for the night, 
informed the waiting-maid that she luul changed her opinion about 
her eldest nephew, and that Mr. George was handsome, that he 
was ecrtiiinly muc.h wittier than jawr Harry (whom Heaven, it 
must bo confessed, luul not furnished with .a very ginjat supply of 
brains), and that he liml (luitc the hel air —a something melain^holy 
—a noble and distinguished je ne itiyils tjiioy — whiirh reminded her 
of the (Joloucl. Hiul she ever told Brett about the Colonel ? Scores 
of times, no doubt. And now she told Brett about the Colonel 
once more. Meanwhile, perhai)8, her new favourite was not quite 
so well pleased with her as she WiW with him. What a stnuige 
picture of life and manners had the old lady unveiled to her 
nephew 1 IIow she railcil at all the world round alnnit her! How 
unconsciously did she paint her own family—her own self; how 
selfish, one iind all; pursuing what mean ends; grasping and 
scrambling frantically for what petty prizes; ambitious for what 
siiabby recompenses; tnimping—from life’s beginning to its closi;— 
through what scenes of stale dissipations and faded pleasures! 
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“Are these the inheritora of noble bloiHn” thmi-ht tioor-e -.s 
lie went home (imte lute from liis aunt’s house, passim? bv"|.’H.'r8 
whence the hist gjiests of fashion were issnin>?, and where tlic 
eliainnen were yawning over their cxi.iring torches. “Are tlie.so 
the proud possessors of ancestral honours and ancient names -ind 
were their forefathers, when in life, no l)etteri We liave our 
I)cdigrcc at home with noble cojits-of-arms emblazoned all over the 
branches, and titles dating back before the Conquest and the 
Crusaders. Wlien a knight of old found a friend in want, did he 
turn his kck uim him, or an unprotected damsel, did he delude 
her and leave hcrl When a nobleman of the carlv time received 
a young kinsman, did he get the better of liim at dice, and did tlu* 
ancient chivalry cheat in horseflesh? Can it Ik; that Ibis wily 
woman of the w'orhl, as my aunt has repn>sented, lias inveigled my 
poor Harry into an engagement, that her tcare are false, mid that 
as soon as she finds him jaxir she will desert him? Had we not 
lK“st |)iick the trunks and take a cabin in the next sliiji Ixmiid for 
home?” George reached his own dmir revolving these thoughts, 
and Gumbo came uji yawning with a candle, and Harry was asleei’i 
iK'fore the extinguished fire, with the ashes of liis emptied jiijie on 
the table beside him. 

He starts up; his eyes, for a moment dulled by sleeji, lighten 
with pleasure as he sees his dear George. He jmts his arm roiiiul 
liis brother with a boyish laugh. 

“There he is in flesh and bloisl, thank Cod!” he says; “1 
'MIS dreaming of thee but now, George, and that Wanl 'vas hearing 
IIS our lesson! Dost thou renienilKir the ruler, Georgy? Why, 
bless my soul, ’tis three o’clock! AVhere have you been a-gaddiiig, 
Mr. George? Hast thou supped? I siiiijhsI at AVhite’s, but I’m 
hungry again. I did not play, sir,—no, no; no more of that fiir 
younger brothers! And my Lonl iMarch jiaid me filly he lost 
»?, ^ against his horse and on the Duke of Hamilton’s! 

I hey both rode the match at Newmarket this moriiing, and he 
I'wt Ixicause he w^as under "-eight. And he jiaid me, ami he was 
IS sulky as a bear. Let us have one piiKi, Georgy! just one.” 

And after the smoke the young men went to IksI, where 1 , for 
W‘, wish them a pleasant rest, for sure it is a good and pleasant 
dung to see brethren who love one another. 
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CHAPTER LV 

BETIFEEN BROTHERS 

O F course our young men had had their private talk about 
liome, and all tlie pcojilc and doings there, and (»udi had 
imparted to the other full particulars of his history since 
tlicir last meeting. How were Harry’s dogs, and little Dempster, 
and good old Nathan, and the rest of the household? Wiis Moan 
tiiin well, and Fanny grown to l)e a pretty girl ? So Parson Broa<l- 
bent’s daugliter was engaged to marry Tom Barker of Savannali, 
and they wei-e to go and live in Georgia! Harry owns that at 
one period ho was very sweet ujjon Parson Broiulbent’s daughter, 
and lost a great desil of i)ocket-moncy at eanls, and drank a great 
•luantity of strong waters with the father, in order to have a 
pretext for being near the girl. But, Heaven help us! Madam 
Esmond would never have consented to his throwing himself away 
upon Polly Broadbent. So Colonel G. Washington’s wife was a 
pretty woman, very good-natured and pleasant, and with a good 
fortune! He had brought her into Richmond, and pai<l a visit of 
state to Miulaiu Esmond. George described, with much huinour, 
the awful ceremonials at the interview between these two peraoii- 
ages, and the killing politeness of his mother to Mr. Washington's 
young wife. “ Never mind, George my dear! ” says Mra. Mountain. 
“The Colonel has taken another wife, but I feel ccrbiiu that at 
one time two young gentlemen I know of ran a very near chance 
of liaving a bill stepfather six feet two in his brots.” To be 
sure. Mountain was for ever match-making in her mind. Two 
people (sould not play a game at eanls together, or sit down to 
a dish of tea, but she fancied their coi\junctiou was for life. H 
was she—the fimlish tattler—who hail set the report abroad 
regarding the poor Indian woman. As for Madam Esmond, she 
hiul roimlled the insiniuition with scorn when Parson Stack brought 
it to her, and siiid, “ I should as soon fancy Mr. Esmond stealing 
the spoons, or marrying a negro woman out of the kitchen.” But 
though she disdained to find the poor Biche guilty, and cvi-n 
thanked her for attending her son in his illness, she trcateil her 
with such a chilling haughtiness of demeanour, that the Indian 
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slunk away into the servants’ quarters, and there trictl to drown 
liiT disappointments with dnnk. It ivas not a elioeidul picture 
tliat which George gave of his two months at lunne. "Tlie 
birthright is mine, Harry,” he said, “Imt tlioii art the lavourite, 
and God help me! I think my mother almost gnidgcs it to me! 
Why should I have taken the yxw, and preecdoil your worship 
into the world? Hail you been the ehler, you would have had 
tlie best cellar, and ridden the liest nag, and liecn the most iM)puIar 
nian in the country, whereas I have not a w'ord to say for myself, 
and frighten people by my glum face: I shoidd liave been second 
seal, and set up as lawyer, or come to England and got my de¬ 
grees, and turned parson, and said grace at your lionour’s table. 
The time is out of joint, sir. 0 cui-sed spite, tliat ever 1 was Inu n 
to set it right! ” 

“Wliy, Georgy, you are talking verses, I pnitest you are!” 
says Harry. 

“ I think, my dear, some one else talkinl those vem's Iwfore me,” 
says George, with a smile. 

“ It’s out of one of your books. Ymi know cveiy book that 
<‘ver Wiis wrote, that I do believe !” erie.s Harry ; and tluai told his 
brother how he had seen the two authors at Timhriilge, and how he 
had taken off his hat to them. “ Not that /earetl mueli about their 
lx>oka, not being clever enough. Hut I remembcied how my dear 
"Id George used to sjieak of ’em,” says Harry, with a choke in his 
voiire, “and that’s why I likwl to sec them. I say, tlear, it'.s like 
a ilrcam seeing you over again, ’riiink of that bloody Imiian with 
his knife at my George’s head ! I should like to give that Monsieur 
do I’lonie something for saving you—but I haven’t got mueli now, 
"Illy my little gold knec-bueklcs, and they ain’t worth two guineas.” 

“You have got the half of what I have, child, ami we'll divide 
as soon as I have paid the Frcnehman,” George said. 

On which Harry broke out not merely into blessings but actual 


iiiipreeations, indicating his intense love and satisfaction; and he 
swore that there never was such a brother in the world as his 
hoitluT George. Indeed, for some days after his brother’s arrival, 
his eyes followed George about: he would lay down his knife and 
l"rk, or his newsiiaiKir, when they were sitting together, and begin 
to laugh to himself. When he walked with George on the Mall or 
*11 H.vde Park, he would gaze round at the eompaiiy, as mueli as to 
si'.v, “Look here, gentlemen! This is he. This is iiiy brother, that 
"as dead and is alive again! Can any man in Christendom prwiuee 
such a brother as this ? ” 


Of course he was of opinion that George should jiay to Museau’s 
leira the sum which he had promised for his ransom. This question 
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hud been the cause of no small unhappiness to poor George at home. 
Muscau dead, Madam Esmond argued with mueh eagerness and not 
a little rancour, the bargain fell to the ground, and her son was free. 
The man was a rogue in the first instiince. would not pay the 
wages of iniquity. Mr. Esmond had a small independence from ins 
father, and might squander his patrimory if he chose. He was of 
age, and the money was in his power j b.: j she would 1x5 no party 
to such extravagance, as giving twelve thousand hvres to a parcel 
of peasants in Normandy with whom we were at war, and wlio 
would very likely give it all to the priests and the Pope. She would 
not subscrilxs to any such wickedness. If George wanted to sfiuander 
away his fatlier’s money (she must say that formerly he had not 
been so eager, and when Harry's benefit was in question had refused 
to touch a penny of it!)—if he wished to s])end it now, w'hy not 
give it to his own flesh and bloml, to poor Harry, who was suddenly 
deprived of his inheritance, and not to a set of priest-ridden peasants 
in France ? This dispute had raged between mother and son durin!,' 
the whole of the latter’s hist days in Virginia. It had never heeii 
settled. On the morning of George’s deixirturc. Madam Esmond 
hiul come to his bedside, after a sleepless night, and askcil liiiu 
whether he still persisted in his intention to fling away his father's 
property 1 He replied in a depth of grief and imridcxity, that liis 
word was jiasscd, and he must do as his honour bade him. Slio 
answered that she would continue to pray that Heaven might soften 
his proiul heart, ami enable her to bear her heavy trials: and the 
last view George luul of his mother’s face was as she stood yet a 
moment by his bedside, pale and with tearless eyes, before she 
turned away and slowly left his chamlxsr. 

“ Where didst thou learn the art of winning over everybody to 
thy side, Harry 1” continued George; “and how is it that you and 
all the world Ixsgin by being friends 1 Teaiih me a few lessons in 
popularity,—may, I don’t know that I will have them; and when 1 
find and hear (^ertivin people hate me, I think I am rather i)ksised 
than angry. At firat, at Richmond, Mr. Esmond Warrington, tin' 
only prisoner who luul es(5ai)ed from Bnuldmsk’s fleld—the victim of 
so mu(di illness and hardship—iviuj a favourite with the town-folk, 
and received privately ami publicly with no little kindness. Tli<‘ 
parson glorified my oscsiim in a sennon; the neighbours came to 
visit the fugitive; the family coach was onlered out, and Madam 
Esmond and I paid our visits in return. I think some pretty little 
ca^w were set at me. But these our mother routed off, and frightened 
with the prodigious haughtiness of her demeanour; and my poi"t- 
larity was already at the decrease, before the event occurreil which 
put the last finishing stroke to it. I was not jolly enough for the 
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otficprs, and didn’t care for their drinking-bouts, dioe-boxca, and 
swearing. I was too sarcastic for the ladies, and their tea and tattle 
stuiHjticil me almost as much as the men’s blustering and horse- 
talk. I cannot tell thee, Harry, how lonely I felt in that ](laee, 
amidst the scandal and squabbles: I regretted my ])rison almost, 
and found myself more than once wishing for the freedom of thought, 
and the silent ease of Diuiuesne. I am very shy, I 8ui)posc: I can 
sjieak unreservedly to very few people. Before most, I sit utterly 
silent. When wo two were at home, it was thou who used to 
balk at table, and get a smile now and then from onr mother. 
When she and I were together wo Inul no sidijoet in eommon, and 
we scarce six)kc at all until we lx;gan to dispute about law and 
divinity. 

“ So the gentlemen had determined I was su|)ercilious, ami a 
didl eompiinion (and, indeed, I think their opinion was right), and 
the latlitss thought I W'as cold and sarcastic,—could never make out 
whether I was in earnest or no, and, 1 think, genendly voleil 1 was 
a disagn^eable fellow, before my chariicter was gone quite away ; 
and that went with the appeamnee of the jmmw l»i<!l»*. Oh, a nice 
character they made for me, my dear! ” cricsl (Jeoigt*, in a. transjiort 
<tf wrath, “and a pretty life they led me, after Mnseau’s niducky 
messenger had api)eared amongst us! 'I'hc boys hiMited the jmmu- 
woman if she .ajqieared in the street; the ladies dropjied me Iialf- 
enrtseys, and walked over to the other side. That precious clergy¬ 
man went from one fra-bnble to another jireaching on the horrors 
of seduction, ami the lax jwinciples which young men h'arncd in 
jMipish countries ami brought Isick thence. The jssir Kawn’s .appeiir- 
ance at home, a tew weeks after my nd.iini home, was declared to 
be a scheme between her and me; and the Is'st informetl agreeil 
that she had waited on the other side of the river until I gave, her 
the signal to come and join me in Itichmond. The ollicei's liimtcrcd 
me at the coffee-house, ami cnu*kcd their clumsy Jokes aliout the 
woman I had sclcctc<l. Oh, the world is .a nice charitable world ! 
1 was so enragcfl that I thought of going to (laatlewistd and living 
alone there,—for our mother finds the jdace dull, ami tlus greatest 
consolation in preeioiis Mr. Stack’s ministry’,—when the news arrival 
of your female perplexity, and I think we were all glad that I should 
have a pretext for coming to Europe.” 

“ I should like to see any of the infernal scoundrels who sjud a 
wonl against you, and break their niscally Ismes,” roars out Harry, 
striding up and dow’ii the room. 

“ I had to do something like it for Bob Clubljcr.” 

“ What! that little sneaking, biickbiting, toiid-oiiting wTctch, 
who is always hanging alxait my Lonl at (Jrcenwiiy Court, and 
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spun^ng on every gentleman in the country 1 If you whipped him, 
I hope yon whipped him well, George?” 

“ Wo were bound over to keep the peace; and I offere<l to go 
into Maryland with him and settle our difference there, and uf 
course the gtxxl folk said, that having ramie free with the seventh 
commandment I was inclined to break the sixth. So, by this and 
by that—and being as innocent of the crime imputed to mo as you 
are—I left home, my dear Harry, with as awful a reputation its 
ever a young gentleman earned.” 

Ah, wlmt an opportunity is there here to moralise! If the 
esteemed remler and his humble servant could but know—could 
but write down in a book—could but publish, with illustmtions, 
a collection of the lies which have been told regsirding ciich of us 
since we came to man’s estate,—^what a harrowing and thrilling 
work of fiction that romance would be! Not only is the worlil 
informed of everything alwut you, but of a great deal more. Not 
long since the kind postman brought a paper contiiining a valuable 
piece of criticism, which stilted, “ Tiiis author stiitcs he Wiis burn in 
such anil sucli a yetir. It is a lie. He wiis born in the year so 
and so.” The critic know lietter; of course he did. Another (and 
both Ciime from the country which gave Mctluuax birtli) warm-d 
some friend, saying, “Don’t speak of New South Wales to him. 
He has a brother there, and the family never mention his name.'' 
But this subject is ton vast and noble for a mere paragraph. I 
shall prepare a memoir, or let us rather have, ywr une socie'te- <?- 
Ifens <le lettres, a series of Biographies,—of lives of gentlemen, as 
tohl by their dear friends whom they don’t know. 

George having related his exploits as champion and martyr, of 
comae Harry ha*! to unliosom himself to his brother, and lay Ixfforc 
his elder an ac'eount of his private affairs. He giive up all the 
family of Castlowooil—my Lorti, not for getting the better of him 
at play; for Harry Wiis a sporting man, and expected to ]iay when 
ho lost, and nmeive when he won ; but for refusing to aid the 
chaplain in his necessity, and dismissing him with snch false and 
heartless pretexts. Almut Mr. Will he had made up his mind, 
after the horse-dealing matter, and freely marked his sense of the 
latter’s conduct upon Mr. Will’s eyes and nose. Respecting the 
Countess and Liuly Fanny, Harry 8|)oke in a manner more guanlcd, 
but not very favourable. Ho ha/1 heard all sorts of stories .•il)out 
them. The Counters was a card-playing old cat; Lady Fanny 
was a desperate flirt. Who told him? Well, he had heanl the 
storira from a person who knew them both very well indeed. 
In fact, in their days of confidence, Maria had fieely imparted 
to her cousin a number of anecdotes respecting her stepmother 
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aiul her half-sister, which were by no inciiiw in favour of those 
ladies. 

Rut in respect to Lruly Maria liersclf, the young man was staunch 
and liearty. “ It may be impnidont: I don't siiy no, (Icorge. I 
may Imj a fool: I think I am. I know tliere will Imj a dn'adfnl 
]»iecc of work at home, and that madam and she will liglit. ^Yell! 
wc must live ajart. Our estate is big eiiougli to live on without 
(luarrelling, and I can go elsewlieni than to Richmond or t'astlc- 
wood. When you come to tlie propert)', you’ll give nu^ a bit at 
any rate, madam will let me off at an easy rent or I'll make a 
fainons fanner or factor. I can’t and won’t part from Maria. She 
has acted so nobly by me, that I should k* a rascal to turn my 
lack on her. Think of her bringing me every jewel she had in the 
world, dear bravo creature! and flinging them into iny lap with her 
last guineas,—and—and—God bless her! ” Here Harry dashed his 
sleeve across his eyes, with a stiunp of his foot; and siiid, “No, 
brother, I won’t imrt with her, not to lie made Governor of Virginia 
to-morrow j and my dearest old George would never advise me to 
do so, I know that.” 

“I am sent here to advise yon,” George replied. “ I am sent 
to break the marriage oil', if I can; and a more unhiippy one I 
can’t imagine. Rut I can’t counsel you to break your word, tny 
Isiy.” 

“ I know you couldn’t! What’s said is said, George. I have 
made my lied, and must lie on it,” says Mr. Harry ghsnnily. 

Such had Ixsen the scttletnent iKitween our two young worthies, 
when they first talked over Mr. Harry’s love-affair. Rut alter 
Gi-orgc’s convci'satiun with his aunt, and the further knowledge 
of his family, which he aequireil through the inforniation of that 
keen old woman of the world, Mr. Warrington, who was natnnilly 
of a srapUeal turn, begiiii to doubt alsiut laidy Maria, as well as 
regarding her brothers and sister, and hsiked at Harry’s engiigenimit 
with increased distrust and alarm. Wiis it for his wealth that 
Maria wanted Harry? Was it his handsome young jiei-son that she 
longeil after? Were those stories true which Aunt Rernstein had 
fold of her? Ccrtiiinly he could not ailvisc Harry to break his 
word; but he might cast almt in his mind for some whemc lor 
putting Maria’s affection to the trial; and his ensuingcondnct, 
whirdi ap)>eared not very amiable, I supiwsc rcsnlted from this 
deliberation. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

ARIADNE 

M y Lonl Castlcwood had a house in Kensington Sijiiaiv 
8iuu:iou8 enough to iw;eoinino<latc tlic si’vcral meinhers of his 
nohle family, and convenient for their service at the palace 
hanl hy, when his Majesty (hv(dt there. Her lawlyship had lier 
evenings and gave her card-i)arties here for simh as would come; 
but Kensington was a long way from London a hundred years since, 
and George Sclwyn said he for one was afraid to go, for fciir of 
being roblxid of a night,—whether by footpiuls with criikj over 
their faces, or by hulies in rouge at the qiuulrillc-table, we have no 
nuains of saying. Alsnit noun on the day after Harry had made 
his reappearance at White’s, it chanced that all his virtuous kins¬ 
folk parbxtk of breakfast together, even Mr. Will Iwing present, 
who w:is to go into waiting in the aftennxm. 

The hulies eamc first to their cho(!ohite: them Mr. Will joined 
in his Court suit; finally, my Ixird appeared, languid, in his Issl- 
gown and nightcap, having not yet iissumcd his wig for the diiy. 
Hero was news whiedr Will had brought home from the “ Sbir and 
Garter” lust night, when he supped in comjNiny with some men who 
hiul hciird it at White’s, and seen it at lianelagh ! 

“ Heard what ? seen what ? ” asked the hc;ul of the house, biking 
up his Daili/ Adrertixer. 

“ Ask Maria ! ” says Lady Kanny. My Ijonl turns to his elder 
sister, who wears al &ce of xmrtcntous sadness, and looks as pale as 
a tablecloth. 

“ ’Tis one of Will’s usual elegant and polite inventions,” says 
Maria. 

“No,” swore Will, with several of his oaths; “it was no 
invention of his. Tom Clayjiool of Norfolk saw ’em both at 
Ranclugh; and Jack Morris came out of White’s, where he heanl 
the story fnnn Harry Warrington’s own liiis. Curse him, I’m glad 
of it! ” roars Will, slapping the table. “ What do you think ot 
your Fortunate Youth 1 your Virginian, whom your Lordship made 
80 much of, turning out to be a second son 1 ” 

“ The elder brother not dead 1 ” says my Lord. 
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“ No more deml tlian you arc. Never was. It’s my In-liof tliat 
it was a cross between tlic two.” 

“ Mr. Warrington is incapable of sncIi duplicity ! ” cries Maria. 

“ / never encouraged the fellow, I am sure yem will do nic 
justice there,” says iny Lady. “Nor diil Fanny: not wc, imlc«»l! ” 

“ Not we, indeed ! ” echoes my Lady Fanny. 

“ The fellow is only a beggar, and, I darcsijy, has not paid for 
the clothes on his back,” continues Will. “ I’m glad of it, for, ban*' 
liiiii, I hate him ! ” 

“ You don’t regard him with favourable eyes; espivially since 
he blacked yours. Will! ” grins my Lonl. “ So the iM)or fellow has 
fouml his brother, and lost his estate! ” And here he turned towanls 
his sister Maria, who, although she lookinl the picture of w<h', jiiiist 
have suggested something ludicnnis to the humorist near whom she 
sat; tor his Lonlship, having gazed at her for a minute, bui-st into a 
shrill laugh, which caused the poor lady’s face to flush, and presently 
her eyes to pour over with tears. “It’s a shame! it’s a shame!” 
she soblxsl out, and hid her face in her handkerchief. Maria’s step¬ 
mother and sister lookcsl at each other. “ Wes never (piitc under¬ 
stand your Lonlship’s humour,” the former lady nanarked giavady. 

“ I don’t see there is the least reason why y«iu should,” stiid my 
Lord coolly. “Mai’ia, my dear, pmy excuse me if I have siiid- 
tliat is, done anything, to hurt your feelings.” 

“ Done anything! You pillaged the jK)or lad in his jirosiierity, 
an<l laugh at him in his ruin! ” says Maria, rising from table, and 
glaring round at all her family. 

“Excuse me, my dear sister, I was not laughing at him ” said 
my Lord gently. 

“Oh, never mind at what or whom else, my Lonl! You have 
taken fnnn him all he had to lose. All the world |ioinfs at you 
as tin* man who feeds on his own flesh and blood. And now you 
have his all, you make merry over his misfortune ! ” y\nd away she 
rustled from the room, flinging looks «»f defiance at all the i»iirty* 
there assembled. 

“Tell us wdiat has happened, or what you have heard. Will, 
and my sister’s grief will not interrupt ns.” Ainl Will told, at 
inoater length, and with immense exultation at Harry’s iliseomfilurc, 
the story now buzzed through all London, of George Warrington’s 
'‘iidden aiiiKirition. Lonl Castlcwo<sl was sorry Hw Harry : Harry 
Was a goo(l brave lad, and his kinsman liked him, tw much as cei tain 
Worldly folks like each other. To lx* sure, he played Harry at 
cards, and tcx)k the tulvantagc of the market uixin him; but why 
Hot ? The peach which other men would certainly pluck, he might 
»s well devour. “ Eh! if that were all luy conscience harl to 
10 2 (i 
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rcproiich me with, I need not l)e very uneasy! ” my Lord thought. 
“ Where does Mr. Warrington live?” 

Will expressed himself ready to enter upon a state of reprolw- 
tion if he knew or cared. 

“ Ho shall be invited here, and treated with every respect,” says 
my Lord. 

“ Imduding picquet, I suppose! ” growls Will. 

“ Or will you take him to the stables, and sell him one of your 
bargains of horseflesh. Will?” asks Lonl Csistlowood. “ yowu’ould 
have won of Harry Wanington fast enough, if you could; but you 
cheat so clumsily at your game that you got paid with a cudgel. 
I desire, once more, that every attention may be paid to our cousin 
Warrington,” 

“And that you arc not to be disturbed, when you sit down to 
play, of course, my Lonl! ” erics Lady Castlewood. 

“ Madam, I desire fair play, for Mr. Warrington, and for my¬ 
self, imd for every member of this amiable family,” retorteil Ijord 
Castlewood fiercely. 

“ Heaven ludp the poor gentleman if your Lordship is going to 
Ik) kind to him,” said the stepmother, with a curtsey; and there is 
no knowing how far this family dispute might have been airricd, 
had not, at this moment, a plnictrni driven up to the house, in 
which were seated the two young Virginians. 

It WiWJ the carriage which our young Prodigal hail purchased 
in the days of his prosiierity. He drove it still: George sat in it 
by his aide ; their negroes were behind them. Harry had been for 
meekly giving the wliip and reins to his brother, and ceding the 
whole jiropcrty to him. “What business has a poor devil like 
me with hoi-ses and carriages, Georgy ? ” Harry had humbly said. 
“ Beyond the coat on my l>ack, and the purse my aunt gave me, I 
liave nothing in the world. You take the driving-seat, brother: 
it will ease my mind if you will take the driving-scat.” George 
laughingly said he did not know the way, and Harry did; and 
that, as for the candage, he would chiim only a half of it, as he 
had alreiuly done with his brother’s wardrolx!, “ But a Inurgain is 
a bargain ; if I share thy coats, thou must divide my breeches’ 
pocket, Harry ; that is but fair dealing ! ” Again and again Harry 
swore there never was such a bi-other on earth. How he rattled 
his horses over the road ! How pleased and proud he was to drive 
such a brother ! They came to Kensington in famous high spirits: 
and Gumbo’s thunder upon Lord Castlewood’s door was worthy of 
the biggest footman in all St. James’s. 

Oidy my Lady Castlewood and her daughter Lady Fanny were 
in the room into wliich our young gentlemen were ushered. Will 
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had no particular fancy to face Harry, my Lord was not drossoil, 
Maria had her reasons for laang away, at least till her eyi's were 
dried. When wc drive up to friends’ houses nowadays in our ooaehea 
and six, when John carries up our noble names, when, linally, we 
enter the drawing-room with our best liat ainl best Sunday siuilo 
foremost, does it ever happen that wc iuterru])t a family row I that wc 
come simpering and smiling in, and stepi»ing over tlie delusive aslie.s 
of a still burning domestic heat? that in the interval betwtrn tlie 
hall-tloor ami the drawing-room, Mrs., Mr., and tlie .Misse;-. .lones 
have grouped themselves in a lamily tableau ; this girl artlessly 
arranging flowers in a vase, let us say; that one reclining over 
an ilhiminated work of devotion; mamma on the sofa, with the 
butcher’s and grocer’s book pushed under the cushion, some elegant 
work in her hand, and a pretty little foot pushed mit aiivanla- 
geously; while honest Jones, far from saying, “Curse that I’.inwn, 
he is always calling here!” holds out a kindly hand, shows a 
pleased facc‘, and exclaims, “What, Rrown my boy, deligliled to 
see. you! Hope you’ve come to lunch ! ” 1 say, din-s it ever 

hapiien to m to be made the victims of domestic artiliees, the 
spectators of domestic wmiediea got up for our sjieeial amusement? 
(»h, let us be thankful, not only for faces, but for masks I not only 
for honest welcome, but for hypocrisy, which hiiles unwelcome 
things from us! Whilst I am talking, for instamv, in this easy 
chatty w'ay, what right have you, my g«s)d sir, to know what, is 
really passing in my mind! It may Isi that I am racked witli 
gout, or that my eldest son has just sent me a tlmiisjind iKiimds 
worth of college-bills, or that I am writhing under an attack i>t the 
Sfol-e P<Mjh Sentinel; which has just Issm sent me under <'over, or 
that there is a drciulfully scrapj»y dinner, the evident remains ol .i 
party to which I didn't invite you, and yet I (;<tnce;d my agonj, 
wear a merry smile; I sav, “What! come to take ).olhick with 
ns, Brown my Ixry? Betsy! put a knife and fork f-.r .Mr. Brown, 
bkit! Welcome! Fall to! It’s my best!” 1 say that humbug 

which I am performing is beautiful self-denial.that hypocrisy is 

true virtue. Oh, if every man spoke his mind, what an intolera > e 
society ours would be to live in ! /. ,1 . i 

As tlie young gentlemen are announeisl. Lady (a.stlewisH^ 
advances towards them with perfect ease and gooil-humoiu. <- 
have heanl, Harrv,” she says, looking at the latter with a spccia 
frimdlincss, “of this most extraordinary circumstance. My J.ont 
Oustlewood said at breakfast that he should wait on you this very 
day, Mr. Warrington, and. Cousin Harry, we iiitmid not to love you 
any the. less because you are jioor.” , 

“ We shall be able to show now that it is not for your acres that 
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we like you, Harry! ” says Lady Fanny, following her mamma’s 
lead. 

“ And I to wliom the acres have Men 1 ” says Mr. George with 
a smile and a how. 

“ Oh, cousin, wc shall like you for being like Harry! ” replied 
the arch Liuly Fanny. 

Ah! who that has seen the world, has not mlmired that aston- 
ishing ease with which fine ladies drop you and pick you up again 1 
Both the ladies now addressed themselves almost exclusively to the 
younger brother. They were quite civil to Mr. George: but with 
Mr. Harry they were fond, they were softly familiar, they were 
gently kind, they were affectionately reproachful. Why hml Harry 
not been for days and days to see them ? 

“ Better to have had a dish of tea and a game at picquet with 
them than with some other folks,” says Lady Oastlewood. “ If ire 
liiul won enough to buy a paper of pins from you we should have 
been (xmtent ; but young gentlemen don’t know what is for their 
own good,” says mamma. 

“ Now you have no more money to play with, you can come 
anil play Avith us, cousin! ” cries fond Latly Fanny, lifting up a 
finger, “ and so your misfortune will be good fortune to us.” 

George was puzzled. This welcome of his brother was very 
different from that to which he had looked. All these compliments 
and attentions paid to the younger brother, though be was with¬ 
out a guinea! Perhaps the people were not so lawl as they were 
painted t The Blackest of all Blacks is said not to be of quite so 
dark a complexion iis some folks descrilie him. 

This affectionate conversation continued for some twenty minutes, 
at the end of which period my Lord Castlewoml nuuie his appearance, 
wig on heiul, and sword by side. He greeted both the young men 
with much politeness: one not more than the other. “ If you were 
to come to us—and I, for one, cordially rejoice to see you—what a 
pity it is you did not come a few months earlier! A certain even¬ 
ing at piwiuet would then most likely never have taken place. A 
younger jion would have been more prudent.” 

“ Yes, indceil,” said Harry. 

“ Or a kinsman more compassionate. But I fear that love ot 
jilay runs in the blood of all of us. I have it from my father, and 
it iias made me the poorest peer in England. Those fair ladire 
whom you see before you arc not exempt. My poor brother Will 
a martyr to it; and what I, for ray part, win on one (hiy, I lose on 
the next. ’Tis shocking, positively, the rage for play in England. 
All my poor cousin’s bank-notes parted company from me within 
twenty-four hours after I got them.” 
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“ T have played, like other gentlemen, hut never to hurt my¬ 
self, and never indeed caring much for tlie sport,” remarked Mr. 
Warrington. 

“When we heard that my Lonl had played with Harry, we did 
.10 scold him,” cried the ladies. 

“ But if it hail not been I, thou knowest. Cousin Warrington, 
some other person would have had tliy money. 'Tis a. jioor eonsola- 
lion, but as such Harry must please to take it, and be glad that 
friends won his money, who wish him well, not strangers, who eareil 
nothing for him, and fleeced him.” 

“ Eh ! a tooth out is a tooth out, though it l>c your brother that 
pidls it, my Lord! ” said Mr. George, laughing. “ Harry iniist U'ar 
the iienalty of his faults, and pay his debts, like other men.” 

“I am sure I have never said or thought otherwisi;. ’Tis not 
like an Englishman to be sulky because he is beaten,” says 11 any. 

“ Yenu’ hand, cousin ! You HjK’ak like a man ! ” eries my Lord, 
with delight. The ladies smile to each other. 

“ My sister, in Virginia, has known luov to bring uji her sons 
as gentlemen !” exclaims Lady Oastlewood enthusiastically. 

“I protest you must not be growing so amiable now you are 
poor. Cousin Harry ! ” cries Cousin Fanny. “ Why, manmia, we 
did not know half his goiMl iiualitics when he was only Fortunate 
Youth and Prince of Virginia! You are exactly like him. Cousin 
Ceorge, but I vow you can’t lie as amiable as your brother! ” 

“I am the Prince of Virginia, but I fear I am not the. Fortunate 
Youth,” said George gravely. 

Harry was l>eginning, “By Jove, ho is the Is'st-” when the 

noise of a harpsichord M'as heard from the ujijicr room. The lad 
blushed : the ladies smiled. 

“’Tis Maria, above,” said Ijady Castlewissl. “I.(et some of us 
go up to her.” 

The ladies rose, and mailc Wiiy towards the disir; ami Harry 
followed them, blushing very muidi. Ceorgi! was about to join the 
party, but Lonl Castlewowl chocked him. “ Nay, if all the ladies 
follow your brother,” his Lonlship saiil, “ let me at hsist have tho 
lienefit of your comjiany and converaation. I long to hear th<‘ 
account of your captivity and rc,scuc. Cousin George! ” 

“Oh, we must hear that too? ” cried one of the ladies, lingering. 

“I am greedy, and should like it all by myself,” said Lord 
Castlewood, looking at her very stcridy; ami followisl the women 
to the door, and closal it upon them, with a low bow. 

“Your brother has no doubt acquainted }’ou with the history 
nf all that has happened to him in this house, (.'ousin George ? 
*wked Geoigc’s kinsman. 
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“Yes, including the quarrel with Mr. Will, and the engage¬ 
ment to my Lady Maria,” replies George, with a bow. “ I may 
be pardoned for saying that he hath met with but ill fortune here, 
my Ijord.” 

“ Which no one can deplore more cordially than myself. My 
brother lives with horse-jockeys and trainers, and the wildest bloods 
of the town, and between us there is very little symiMithy. We 
should not all live together, were wo not so poor. This is the 
house which our grandmother occuined before she wont to America 
and married Colonel Esmond. Much of the old furniture belonged 
to licr.” George looked round the wainscoted pjirlour with some 
interest. “ Our house has not flourished in the last twenty years j 
though we had a iwomotion of rank a score of yeara since, owing 
to stnnc interest we hml at Court, then. But the malady of play 
has been the i-uiu of us all. I am a miserable victim to it: only 
too proud to sell myself and title to a rotnriere, as many noblemen, 
less scrupulous, have done. Pride is my fault, my dear cousin. I 
retneinber how I was bom ! ” And his Lordship laid his hand on 
his sliirt-frili, turned out his toe, and looked his cousin nobly in 
the flmc. 

Young George Wjirrington’s natural disposition was to believe 
everything which everybody said to him. When once deceived, 
however, or undeceived about the character of a person, he became 
utterly increduloiu), and he saluted this fine speech of my Lord’s 
with a stirdonical inwaril laughter, preserving his gravity, however, 
siud scarce allowing any of his scorn to appear in his words. 

“ We liave all our faults, my Lord. That of play hath been 
condoned over and over again in gentlemen of our rank. Having 
hcju’tily forgiven my brother, surely I cannot presume to be your 
Lordsliip’s Judge in the m.atter ; and instead of playing and losing, 
I wish sincerely that you hml both played and won! ” 

“ So do I, with all my heart! ” says my Lord, with a sigh. 
“ I augur well for your goodness when you can speak in this way, 
and for your experience and knowledge of the world, too, cousin, 
of wliich you seem to possess a greater share than most young men 
of your age. Your poor Harry hath the best heart in the world; 
but I doubt whether his head bo very strong.” 

“Not very strong, indeed. But he hath the art to make 
friends wherever he goes, aud in spite of all his impmdences most 
people love him.” 

“ I do—we all do, I’m sure! as if he were our brother! ” cries 
my Lonl. 

“ He hiis often describetl in his letters his welcome at your lionl- 
ship’s house. My mother keeps them all, you may be sure. Harry's 
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style is not very leametl, but his heart is so go«Hl, that to read him 
is better than wit.” 


“ I may bo mistaken, but I fancy his brotlier ]H)sseggps jv gixul 
heart and a gocal wit, too ! ” says my Lord, olwtinatoly gnicioiw’. 

“ I am as Heaven made me, <‘ousin ; and perhai>s liavo liad some 
more experience and sorrow than has fallen to the lot of most 
young men.” 

“ This misfortune of your poor brother—I mean tin’s piece of 
gowl fortune, your sudden reappearanec- has not ipiitc left Ifany 
without resources?” continued Lord (\a.stlewood, very gently. 

“AVith nothing but what his mother can leave him, or 1, at her 
death, can spare him. AVliat is the usual portion lau’o of a younger 
brother, my Lonl ? ” 

“ Ell 1 a younger brother here is—you know —in line, everylMidy 
knows what a younger brother is,” said my Lord, and sliruggeil his 
shoulders and looked his guest in the face. 

The other went on: “ Wo arc the l«8t of friends, hut we arc 
fle»sh and blood: and I don’t iirctcnd to do more for him than is 
usually done for younger brothers. Why give him inoiuw ? That 
he should squander it at cards or horsc-iaeing ? My ].ord, we have 
eards and jo<;kcys in Virginia, too ; and my poor Jfairy hath distin¬ 
guished himself in his own country alreiuly, liefore he came to yoiii-s. 
He inherits the family failing for dissipation.” 

“ PiKir fellow, poor fellow, I pity him ! ” 

“ Our estate, you sec, is great, but our income is small. We 
have little more money than that which we get from England for 
our tobacco—and very little of that tw)—for our tobmu-o (ronies bu-k 
to us in the shape of goods, clothes, leather, groceries, ironmongery, 
nay, wine and beer for our pcojile and ourselves. Harry may coiuo 
Kick and share all these; there is a nag in the stable for him, .a 
piece of venison on the table, a little ready money to keej) his jKs-ki t 
warm, and a imat or two every year. This will go on whilst my 
mother lives, unless, which is far from improhible, ho gets into some, 
quarnd with Madam Esnioml. Then, whilst 1 live ho will have the 
run of the house and all it contains : then, if I die leaving ehihlren, 
he will 1)0 less and less welcome. His future, my Lord, is a di.smal 


one, unless some strange piece of Im^k turn up on which w<! were 
fools to speculate. Henceforth he is iloomcd to dependence, and I 
know no ivorse lot than to Ijo depemlent on a self-willed w<auan like 
our mother. The means he luwl to make him.self resiieetiMl at home 
he hath squandered away here. He has flung his patrimony b) the 
dog.s, and poverty and subserviency are now his only jiortion.” Mr. 
,. delivered this speech with considerable spirit and volu- 

odity, and his cousin heard him respectfully. 
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“ You speak well, Mr. Warrington. Have you ever thought of 
public life t ” said my Lord. 

“ Of course I have thought of public life like every man of my 
station—every man, that is, who cares for something beyond a dice- 
b'>x or a stable,” replies George. “ I hope, my Lord, to be able to 
take my own place, and my unlucky brother must content himself 
with his. This I say advisedly, having heanl from him of certain 
engagements which he has formed, and which it would be misery to 
all parties were he to attempt to execute now.” 

“ Your logic is very strong,” said my Lord. “ Shall we go up 
and see the ladies 1 There is a picture above-stairs which your 
grandfather is said to have executed. Before you go, my dear cousin, 
you will please to fix a day when our family may have the honour 
of receiving you. Castlowood, you know, is always your home when 
we are there. It is something like your Virginian Castlewowl, 
cousin, from your account. Wo have beef, and mutton, and ale, and 
wood, in plenty; but money is woefully scarce amongst us.” 

They ascended to the drawing-room, where, howeiver, they found 
only one of the ladies of the family. This was my Lady Maria, who 
came out of the embrasure of a window, where she and Uariy 
Warrington had been engaged in talk. 

George made his best bow, Maria her lowest curtsey. “ You arc 
indeed wonderfully like your brother,” she said, ^ving him her liand. 
“ And from what he says. Cousin George, I think you are as good 
as he is.” 

At the sight of her swollen eyes and tearful face, George felt 
a pang of remorse. “ Poor thing,” he thought. “ Harry has been 
vaunting my genercfflity and virtue to her, and I have been playing 
the selfish elder brother downstairs! How old she looks ! How 
cnuld ho over have a passion for such a woman as that 1 ” How ? 
Because he did not see with your eyes, Mr. George. He saw rightly 
too now with his own, perhaps. I never know whether to pity or 
congratulate a man on coming to his senses. 

After the introduction a little talk took plivee, which for a while 
Lady Maria managed to carry on in an ciisy manner: but thongli 
ladies in this matter of social hypocrisy are, I think, far more con¬ 
summate performers than men, after a sentence or two the poor 
lady broke out into a sob, and, motioning Harry away with her 
hand, fairly fled from the room. 

Harry was mshing forward, but stopped—checked by that sign. 
My Lortl said his poor sister Wiis subject to these fits of nerves, and 
had already lieen ill that morning. After this event our young 
gentlemen thought it was needless to prolong their visit. Lord 
Costlowooil followed them downstairs, accompanied them to tlic 
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(liHir, .'Mlmired their nags in the phaeton, and waved them a friendly 
farewell. 

“ And BO we have been coaxing and cuddling in the wimlow, 
and we iKirt good friends, Harry 1 Is it not st) ? ” says George to 
liis charioteer. 

“ Oh, she M a good woman! ” eries Harry, lashing the horses. 
“I know you’ll think so when you come to know her.” 

“When you take her home to Virginia? A jnvlty welcome 
our mother will give her. She will never forgive me for not break¬ 
ing the match oftj nor you for making it.” 

“I esm’t help it, George! Don’t you be popping yonr ugly 
lieail so close to my cars, Gundro ! After what has ]ias.sed Indween 
us, I am hound in honour to stiind by her. If slie st'es no td>iei li<in, 
I must find none. I told her all. I told her that madam wtudd 
be very nisty at first; but that she was very fond of me, and must 
end by relenting. And when you come to the ])roperly, 1 told lu-r 
tliat I knew my deiirest George so well, that 1 might count uimui 
aliariug with liim.” 

“ The deuce you did I Let me tell you, my dear, that I have 
liecn telling my Lonl Gastlewood cpiite a diiliaent story. That as 
an elder brother I intend to have all my riglits tliere, don't Hog 
that near horse so—and that you can but look forwanl to poverty 
and flependencc.” 

“ What 1 You won’t help me ? ” eries Hurry, turning <|uite pale, 
“George, I don’t believe it, though I Instr it out of your own moiuli!” 

Tlierc was a minute’s pause after this outbreak, during wliii-h 
Harry did not even look at his brother, but sjit, giizing blimlly 
before him, the picture of grief and gloom. He was driving so ne:ir 
to a roiul-post that the carriage might Irnve be«‘n u|>set but for 
George’s i)ulling the rein. 

“ You had better tsike the reins, sir,” sjiid Harry. “ I told you 
you hail better take them.” 

“ Did you ever know me fail you. Hairy 1 ” George, asked. 

“ No,” said the other, “ not till now ” - the tears were rolling 
down his cheeks as ho spoke. 

“ My dear, I think one day you will say I have done my duty.'* 

“ What have you done?” asked Harry. 

“ I have said you were a younger brother—that you have spent 
*ill your iKitrimony, and that your portion at home must be very 
slender. Is it not true ? ” 

*' Yes, but I would not have believed it if ten thousand men 
had told me,” said Harry. “Whatever happened to me, 1 thought 
I could tmst you, George Warrington.” And in this frame of mind 
Harry remain'^ during the rest of the drive. 
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Their dinner was served soon after their return to their lodgings, 
of wliicli HaiTy scarce ate any, though ho drank freely of the wine 
before him. 

“ That wine is a bad consoler in trouble, Harry,” liis brother 
remarked. 

“ I have no other, sir,” said Harry grimly; and having dnink 
glass after glass in silence, he presently seized his hat, ami left 
the room. 

He did not return for three hours. George, in much anxiety 
about his brother, had not left home meanwhile, but read his b(jok, 
and smoked the xdpc of patience. “ It w<u shabby to say I would 
not aid him, and God help me, it was not true. I won’t leave liiin, 
though he marries a bhujkamoor,” thought George: “ have I not 
done him harm enough already, by coming to life again ? Where 
lias he gone: has he gone to play 1 ” 

“ Good God! what has happened to thee 1 ” cried George War¬ 
rington presently, Avhen his brother came in, looking ghastly pale. 

He came up and took his brother’s hand. “ I can take it now, 
Georgy,” lie said. “Perhaps what you did was right, though I 
for one will never lielicve that you would throw your brother oil’ iti 
distress. I’ll tell you what. At dinner, I thought suddenly. I’ll 
go back to her and speak to her. I’ll say to her, ‘ Maria, jioor as I 
am, your conduct to me has been so uoblc, that, by Heaven! I am 
yours to take or to leave. If you will have me, here I am: I will 
enlist: I will work: I will try and make a livelihood for myself, 

somehow, and my bro-my relations will relent, and give us 

enough to live on.’ That’s what I determined to tell her; and I 
did, George. I ran all the way to Kensington in the nun— look, 
I am spla-slieil from heiul to foot,—and found them all at dinner, 
all except Will, that is. I spoke out that very moment to tliciii 
all, sitting round the table, over their wine. ‘ Maria,’ says I, ‘ a 
p»K)r fellow wants to rcilccm his promise which he mmle when he 
faiKued ho was rich. Will you take him 1 ’ I found I hail plenty 
of wonls, and didn’t hem and stutter as I am doing now. I s{ii)ke 
ever so long, and I ended by saying I woidd do my best and m.V 
duty by her, so help me God! 

“ When I had done, she came up to me quite kind. She took 
my hand, and kissed it before the rest. ‘ My dearest, best Harry! ’ 
she said (those were her wonls, I don’t want otherwise to bo jrraising 
myself), ‘you are a noble heart, and I thank you with all mine. 
But, my dear, I have long seen it was only duty, and a foolish 
promise made by a young man to an old woman, that has held you 
to your engagement. To keep it would make you miserable, my 
dear. I absolve you from it, thanking you with all my heart 
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your fidelity, and blessing and loving my dear eousin always ’ Viul 
slie eame up and kissed me before them all, and wont out of tlio 
room quite stately, and without a single tear. They wore all orviiu' 
esiHS'ially my Lord, who was sobbing quite loud.' I didn’t think 
he had so much feeling. And she, George 1 Oh, isn’t she a noble 
oroaturc 1 ” 

“ Here’s her health ! ” cries George, filling one of the glasses that 
still stood before him. 

“Hip, hip, Imzzay!” says Harry, lie was wild with delight 
at lioing free. 
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CHAPTER LVII 

IN WHICH MR. HARRY’S NOSE CONTINUES TO BE PUT 
OUT OF JOINT 

M adame DE BERNSTEIN was scarcely less pleaseil than 
her Virginian nephews at the result of HaiTy’s final inter¬ 
view with Lady Maria. George iiitbrmed the Baroness of 
whsit had passed, in a billet which he sent to her the same evening; 
and shortly afterwards her nephew Oastlewood, whose visits to liis 
aunt were very rare, came to pay his respects to her, and frankly 
spoke about the circumstances which had taken place ; for no man 
knew better than my Lord Oastlewood how to be frank upon occa¬ 
sion, and now that the business between Maria and Harry was emlcil, 
what need was there of reticence or hypocrisy? The game hail 
been played, and was over: he had no objection now to sjjeak of its 
various moves, stratagems, finesses. “ She is my own sister,” siihl 
my Lord attectionately: “she won’t have many more chances - 
many more such chances of marrying and esfciblishing herself. I 
might not approve of the match in all respects, and I might ))ity 
your Ladyship’s young Virginian favourite: but of course s\ich a 
piece of good ti)rtune was not to be thrown away, and I was Iwuml 
to stand by Tiiy own flesh and blood.” 

“ Your ciuidour does your Lordship honour,” says Madame de 
Bernstein, “ and your love for your sister is quite edifying! ” 

“ Nay, we have lost tlic game, and I am speaking sans ramnw- 
It is not for you, who have won, to liear malice,” says my Lonl, 
with a bow. 

Madame de Bernstein protested she was never in her life i“ 
better humour. “Confess, now, Eugene, that visit of Maria t'' 
Harry at the spunging-house—that touching giving up of all I'ii' 
presents to her, was a stroke of thy invention ? ” 

“ Pity for the young man, and a sense of what was due front 
Maria to her friend—her affiancctl lover, in misfortune, sure tlu’« 
were motives sufficient to make her act as she did,” replies Lonl 
Oastlewood demurely. 

“ But ’twas you advised her, my good nephew 1 ” 

Oastlewood, with a shrug of his shoulders, owned that he dci 
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iulvise bis sister to see Mr. Henry Warrington. “ But we should 
have won, in spite of your Ladyship,” he eontinueil, “ had not the 
elder brother made his appearance. And I have Ix'en trying to 
console niy poor Maria by showing her what a piece of good I'ortnnc 
it is after aU, that we lost.” 

“ Suppose she had married Harry, and then Cousin George had 
made his appearance 1 ” remarks the Rnroness. 

“/ijfiictivement” cries Eugene, taking snulf. “As the grave 
was to give up its dead, let us Ite thankful ti> the grave for dis¬ 
gorging in time! I am bound to say, that Mr. George Warrington 
strms to be a man of sense, and not luoie scllish than other elder 
sous and men of the world. My poor Molly fancied that he might 
Ih? a—what shall I say ?—a grcenlioni perhajis is the term—like his 
younger brother. She fondly hoped that he might Is* inclined to go 
share and share alike with Twin junior; in wdiieli cast*, so intiituuti*d 
was she alwut the young fellow, that I lx*lieve she would have taken 
him. ‘ Harry Warrington, with half a loiif, might do very well,’ 
says I, ‘ but Harry Warrington with no bi'catl, my dear! ’ ” 

“ How no bread 1 ” asks the Baroness. 

“ Well, no breatl except at his bmthcr’s sidc-bible. 'I'hc elder 
said as much.” 

“ What a hard-hearted wretch ! ” cries Madanit* de Benislein. 

“Ah, bah! I play with you, aunt, cartes siir tafi/r! Mr. 
George only did what everybody else would do ; and we have no 
right to 1 x 5 angry with him—really we haven’t. Molly herself 
acknowledgiHl as much, after her first burst of gi'ief was over and 
1 brought her to listen to reiison. 'I’lie silly old creature! to lx* 
so wiki aliout a young lad at her time of life.” 

“ ’Twas a real passion, I almost do Ixdiev**,” said Miidaiiie dc 
Ik'rnsbiin. 

“ You should have hciird her take leave of him! < Vi^tidt 

toiiehant, ma {xirole d’honneur! 1 cried. Before George, I could 
not help myself. The young fellow with muddy stiH'kin,gs, and 
his hair about his eyes, flings himself iimongst us wluiii wi: were 
at tiinner; makes his offer to Molly in a very frank ami iiobh! 
inaiincr, and in good language too; and she replies. B<‘gad, it 
p'lt me in mind of Mrs. Woffingtoi in the n<*w Sc<<tch play, tbjit 
hoi'll Bute’s man has wrote—Douglas—what d’ye call it ! She 
clings round the lad; she bids him adieu in heartntnding accents. 
She ste}» out of the room in a stately desjiair—no more chocolate, 
thank you. If she had made a nuinvais jms, no one could retire 
from it with more dignity. ’Twas a masterly retreat after a flefeat. 
•W were starved out of our position, but we retired with all the 
honours of war.” 
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“Molly won’t die of the disappointment!” said my Lord’s 
aunt, sipping her cup. 

My Lord snarled a grin, and showed his yellow teeth. “ Ho, 
he! ” he said, “ she hath once or twice before bad the malady very 
severely, and iwovered perfectly. It don’t kill, as your lady¬ 
ship knows, at Molly’s age.” 

How should her Ladyship know t She did not marry Doctor 
Tushcr until she was advanced in life. She did not become 
Miulame dc Bernstein until still later. Old Dido, a poet remarks, 
was not ignorant of misfortune, and hence learned to have com¬ 
passion on the wretched. 

People in the little world, as I have been told, quarrel .‘iml 
fight, and go on abusing each other, and are not reconciled for 
ever so long. But people in the great world are surely wiser in 
their generation. They have differences; they cease seeing (mcii 
other. They make it up and come together again, and no questions 
are asked. A stray prodigiil, or a stray puppy-dog, is thus brouglit 
in under the benefit of an amnesty, though you know he has Wen 
away in ugly company. For six months jiast, ever since tlic 
Oastlewoods and Madame dc Bcnistcin had been biittling for pos¬ 
session of poor Harry Warrington, these two branches of the 
Esmond family hiul remaincil apart. Now, the question lieiii',' 
settled, they were free to meet again, as though no diftercnce 
ever had separated them: and Mmlame dc Bernstein drove in 
her great coach to Liidy Castlewood’s rout, and the Esmond ladies 
appeared smiling at Mmlamc dc Bernstein’s drums, and loved eacli 
other just as much its they previously had done. 

“So, sir, I hciir you have aeded like a hard-hearted monster 
about your jmor brother Harry! ” says the Baroness, delighted, 
and menacing George with her stick. 

“I acted but upon your Ladyship’s hint, and desirc<l to see 
whether it was for himself or his reputc«l money that his kinsfolk 
wanted to have him,” replies George, turning rather red. 

“ Nay, Maria could not marry a poor fellow who wiis utterly 
penniless, and whose elder brother said he would give liini 
nothing! ” 

“ I did it for the best, madam,” siiys George, still blushing. 

“ And BO thou didst, 0 tliou hyjwcritc I ” cries the old hwly. 

“ Hypocrite, madam ! and why ? ” asks Mr. Warrington, dniw- 
iug himself up in much state. 

“ I know all, my infant! ” says the Baroness in French. “ Tlion 
art very like thy grandfather. Come, that I embrace thee! Harry 
has told me all, and that thou hast divided thy little patrimony ' 
with him I ” 
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“It was but natural, miulam. We have had i-ommon lioarts 
and pui-ses since we were born. I but feigned liardlieartedness 
in oi-dcr to try those people yonder,” says George, with filling 
eyes. 

“And thou wilt divide Virginia with him too?” asks the 
Bernstein. 

“ I don’t say so. It were not just,” replied Mr. AVanington. 
“ The land must go to the eldest bom, and Hari-y would not have 
it otherwise: and it may be I shall die, or my mother outlive the 
pair of us. But half of what is mine is his: and he, it must be 
n inembered, only was extravag-ant bceause he was mistaken as to 
his position.” 

“ But it is a knight of old, it is a Bayard, it is the grandfather 
come to life!” cried Madame dc Bernstein to her attendant, as 
she was retiring for the night. And that evening, when the lads 
hilt her, it was to poor Hsu-ry she gsive the two fingei-s, and t«> 
(icorge the rouged cheek, who blushed for his jsirt, .ilmosl as deep 
as that often-dyed rose, at such a mark of Ids old kinswoman's 
favour. 

Although Harry Warrington was the least envious of men, and 
did honour to his brother as in all rcs])eets his chief, guide, and 
superior, yet no wonder a certain feeling of Immiliation and dis¬ 
appointment opprc8se<l the young man after his dejtosifion from 
his eminence as Fortunate Youth and heir to boundless A'irginiaii 
territories. Our friends at Kensington might iiromise and vow that 
they would love him all the better aft(T his fall: llari-y ni.-idc a 
low lx)w and professed himself very thankful; but he could not 
help jiereeiving, when he went with his brother to the state eiiter- 
taininent with which my Ijord Castlewcssi regiite<l his new-lbniid 
kiiisiimn, that George was .all in all to his cousins: had all the 
talk, compliments, and iteiiU soins for him.self, whilst of Harry no 
Ola- took any notice save ]X)or Maria, who followed him with wistful 
looks, pursued him with eyes conveying disiiiid rejn-oaehes, and, as 
it Were, blaiiKsd him l)ectuise she had lift him. “ Ah !” the eyes 
seemed to say, “ ’tis mighty W'cll of you, Harry, to have aeeejited the 
freedom which I giive you; but I had no intention, sir, that you 
*<1100111 l)c so })lcuscd at being let otf.” She gave him u]», but yet 
•'he did not quite forgive him for taking her at her word. »^he 
would not have him, and yet she woidd. Oh, my young friends, 
low delightful is the beginning of a love-business, ami how un¬ 
dignified, sometimes, the end! 

1 ^^'***- *** Harry AVarrington, no doubt, felt when he went 

*^*nsiugton and encountered the melancholy reimKiehfuJ eyes of 
Us cousin. Yes! it is a foolish position to lx; in; but it is also 
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melaucholy to look into a house you have once lived in, and see 
black casements and emptiness where once shone the fires of 
welcome. Melancholy? Yes; but, ha! how bitter, how melancholy, 
how absunl to look up as you pass sentimentally by No. 13, ami 
see somebody else grinning out of window, aud evidently on the 
best terms with the landlady. I always feel liurt, even at an inn 
which I frequent, if I see other folks’ trunks and boots at the 
doors of the rooms which were once mine. Have those boots lolled 
on the sofa which once I reclined on ? I kick you from before me, 
you muddy vulgar liighlows! 

So considering that his imriod of occupation was over, and 
Maria’s rooms, if not given up to a new tenant, were, at any rate, 
to let, Harry did not feel very easy in his cousin’s company, nor 
she possibly in his. He found cither that he had nothing to say 
to her, or that what she had to say to him was rather dull and 
commonphtce, and that the red lip of a white-necked pipe of 
Virginia was decidedly more agreeable to him now than Maria’s 
softest accents and most melancholy moue. When George went 
to Kensington, then, Harry did not care much about going, and 
pleaded other eugtigements. 

At his uncle’s house in Hill Street the poor lad was no better 
amuseii, and, indeed, was treated by the virtuous people there with 
scarce any attention at all. The ladies did not scruple to deny 
themselves when he came; he could sciirce have believed in sindi 
insincerity after their caresses, their wel<x)uie, their repeated vows 
of affection; but happening to sit with the Lamtxirts for an hour 
after he hml called uinm his aunt, he saw her Ladyship’s chairinen 
arrive with an empty chair, and his aunt step out and enter tin; 
vehicle, and not even blush when he made her a bow from the 
opposite window. To Ire denied by his own relations—to have that 
door which had opened to him so kindly, slammed in his fare! 
He would not Imve believed such a thing possible, fwor siinjilr 
Harry said. Pcriia])s he thought the door-knocker had a toiulfr 
heart, aud was not marie of brass; not more changed than the lirail 
of that knotrkor was my Larly Warrington’s virtuous face when sla' 
passed her nephew. 

“ My father’s own brother’s wife! What have I done to offcml 
her? Oh, Aunt Lambert, Aunt Lambert, did you ever see such 
coldhearWucss ? ” cries out Harry, with his usual imiretuosity. 

“Do we make any difference to you, my dear Harry?” 
Aunt Lambert, with a side-look at her youngest daughter. “ The 
world may look coldly at you, but we don’t belong to it; so yi>“ 
may come to us in safety.” 

“In this house you afe different from other people,” replies 
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Hurry. “ I don’t know how, hut I always fool miiot and hapjiy 
somehow when I come to yoti.” 

“ Quia mo nno rivit fclicior ? nut manw lino quid 
Optnudiim vitft diuoro qnis poteril !" 

calls out General Lambert. “Do you know where f .ucd these 
verses, Mr. Gownsman?” and he addresses his son froni eollejre, who 
is come to pass an Easter holiday with his parents. 

“You got them out of Catullus, sir,” s:iys tlie seliolar. 

“I got them out of no such thing, sir. I got them out of my 
favourite Democritus Junior—out of old Hnrton, who lias iiroviiled 
many indifferent scholars with learning; ” and who and .Montaigne 
were favourite authors with the good General. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

INHERE WE DO WHAT CATS MAY DO 

W E have Haid how our Virginians, with a wisdom not un¬ 
common in youth, had chosen to adopt strong Jacobite 
opinions, and to profess a prodigious ati'ection for the exiled 
Royal &mily. The banished prince had recognised Miidain Esmond’s 
father as Marquis of Esmond, and she did not choose to be very 
angry with an unfortunate race, that, after all, was so willing to 
acknowledge the merits of her family. As for any little scaiulal 
about her sister, Madame de Bernstein, and the Old Chevalier, she 
tossed away from her with scorn the rccollciftion. of that oiiioiis 
circumstance, asserting, with perfect truth, that the two iirst mon- 
archs of the House of Hanover were quite sis btul as any Stuarts in 
regard to their domestic morality. But the King de Jacto was the 
King, as well as his Majesty de jure. De Facto had been solemnly 
crowned and anointed at church, and luul likewise utterly discom¬ 
fited De Jure, when they came to battle for the kingdom together. 
Madam’s clear opinion wtis, then, that her sons owcil it to them¬ 
selves as well as the Sovereign to appear at his Royal Court. And 
if his Majesty should have been minded to confer a lucrative post, 
or a blue or red ribbon upon either of them, she, for her part, would 
not have been in the least surprised. She made no doubt but that 
the King knew the Viiginian Esmonds as well as any other memk^rs 
of his nobility. The lads were specially commanded, then, to 
present themselves at Court, and I daresay their mother would have 
been very angry had she known that Georj^ took Harry’s laced 
coat on the day when he went to make his bow at Kensington. 

A hundred years ago the King’s drawing-room was open almost 
every day to his nobility and gentry; and loyalty—especially since 
the war had begun—could gratify itself a score of times in a month 
with the august sight of the sovereign. A wise avoidance of the 
enemy’s ships-of-war, a gracious acknowledgment of the inestimable 
loss the British Isles would suffer by the seiziue of the Royal 
peieon at sea, caused the monarch to forego those visits to his 
native Hanover which were so dear to his Royal heart, and com¬ 
pelled him to remain, it must be owned, imwillingly, amongst his 
loving Britons. A Hanoverian lady, however, whose virtues had 
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endeared her to the prince, strove to console him for his enforectl 
absence from Herrenhausen. And from the lips *if tlie Countess of 
Walmodcn (on whom the imperial l»enelieenec hail }{K>cefully inm- 
ferreil a high title of British honour) the revered Defender of llie 
Faith could hear the accents of liis native home. 

To tliis beloved Sovereign, Mr. Warrington n’lpiesteil his uncle, 
an assiduous courtier, to present him : and as Mr. LanilH'rt had to 
go to Court likewise, and thank his Majesty for Ins itromolion, the 
two gentlemen made the journey to Kensington together, engaging 
a hackncy-eoach for the puiiiose, as my ls>rd Wrotham’s eairiagc 
was now wanted by its rightful owner, avIio liad returned to his 
liouse in town. They alighted at Kensington Palace (late, where, 
the sentries on duty knew and saluted the goisl (lenenil, ami hence 
inmlestly maile their way on foot to the summer residence of the 
Sovereign. Walking under the portico of the I’alaee, they entered 
the gallery which leads to the great black marble staireasi- (which 
hath been so richly decorated and painted by Mr. Kent), ami then 
IKisscd through several rooms, richly hung with tajiestry ami adorned 
with pictures and bustos, until they caimi to the Kings gi'eat draw¬ 
ing-room, where tliat famous “Venus" by Titian is, and, aniongst 
other masterpieces, the iiicture of “St. Francis adoring the intant 
Saviour,” performed by Sir Peter Paul RuIkmis ; and here, with the 
rest of the visitors to the Court, the gentleim'ii waited until his 
M.ajesty issued from his private ai»artinenls, where he was in con¬ 
ference with certain pcrsojiagcs who were called in the ncwsjia|M‘r 
language of that day his M-j—ty’s M-n-st-rs. . i i 

George Warrington, w'ho had never been in a lailace Indore, had 
leisure to admire the place, and regaril the yH'ople round him. lie, 
saw fine pictures for the first time too, and I daresay rlelightisl in 
that charming piece of Sir Anthony Vandyke, representing King 
('harles the First, his Queen ami Family, and the noble 
of “ Esther before Ahasuenis,” painted by Tintorct, and 
the figures are dressed in the magnificent \ cmdian habit. ' 
till! larntemplation of these works he was so eniniiturcd, that ic 
scarce hcanl all the remarks of his goml friend the General, who was 
whispering into his young companion’s almost heedless car the names 

of some of the personages round alxnit them. 

“ Yonder,” save Mr. Lambert, “ arc two of rny Lonls of I le 
Admiralty, Mr. Gilbert Elliot and Admiral Boscawen: ywr Bos- 
eawen, whose fleet fired the first gun in your waters two years ago. 
That stout gentleman all belaced with gold is Mr. Fox, that was 
Minister, and is now content to be Paymaster with a great salary. 

“ He carries the aun fames on his person. Why, his waistcoat 
is a perfect Potosi! ” says Gteorge. 
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“ AUmi appetens —how goes the text ] Ho loves to get money 
and to spend it,” continues General Lambert. “ Yon is my Lord 
Chief Justice Willcs, tidking to my Lord of Salisbury, Doctor 
Hoadley, who, if he serve his Go<l sis he serves his King, will be 
translated to some very high promotion in heaven. He belongs to 
your grandfather’s time, and was loved by Dick Steele and hated by 
the Dean. With them is my Lord of London, the learned Doctor 
Sherlock. My Lords of the lawn sleeves liavo k>8t half their 
honours now. I remember when I was a boy in my mother’s hand, 
she made me go down on my knees to the Bishop of Rochester; liim 
who went over the water, and Ixicame Minister to somebody who 
shall be nameless—Perkin’s Bishop. Tliat handsome fair man is 
Admiral Smith. He was president of poor Byng’s court-martial, 
and strove in v.ain to get him oil’ his penalty; Tom of Ten Thousaixl 
they call him in the licet. The French Ambassador had him broke, 
when he was a lieutenant, for making a French man-of-war lower top¬ 
sails to him, and the King mailc 'roin a captain the next day. That 
tall haughty-looking man is my Lord George Sa<!kvillc, who, now 1 
am a Major-General myself, will treat mo somewhat Ixitter than 
a footman. I wish my stout old Blakency were here; he is the 
soldier’s darling, and as kind and brave as yonder poker of a noble¬ 
man is brave and- I am your Lordship’s very humble servant. 

This is a young gentleman who isjust from America, and was in 
Braddock’s sad business two years ago.” 

“ Oh, indcal! ” says the poker of a nobleman. “ I have the 
honour of speaking to Mr. -” 

“ To Major-General Landxsi-t, at your Lonlship’s service, and 
who was in his Majesty’s some time Iwfore you eriteml it. That, Mr. 
Warrington, is the first commoner in England, Mr. Speaker Onslow. 
Where is your uncle 1 I shall have to present you myself tr) his 
M^esty if Sir Miles delays much longer.” As he spoke the worthy 
General addressed himself entirely to his young friend, making no 
sort of account of his colleague, who sbdkcd away with a seared 
look as if amazc<l at the other’s audricity. A hundred years ago a 
nobleman was a nobleman, and e.xiHicted to Iki admired as such. 

Sir Miles’s red waistcoat appeared in sight presently, and many 
cordial greetings passed Ixdween him, his nephew, and Gcnend 
Lambert: for we have described how Sir Miles Avas the most afietv 
tionatc of men. So the General had quitted my Lord Wrotham’s 
house! It was time, as his Ijordship himself wished to occupy 
it! Very goo<l; but consider what a loss for the neighbours! 

“ We miss you, we positively miss you, my dear General,” cries 
Sir Miles. “ My daughters were in love with those lovely young 
ladies—upon my word they were; and my Lady Warrington 
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and my girls were debiiting over ainl over agiiin liow should 
find an oppoi-tunity of making tin* auquaintanco of your c-liariiiiug 
family. We feel as if wc were old friends ali-eady rindwHl we dil^ 
acneral, if you will pennit me tlie lilH’itv of saying so; aiul we 
love you, if I may Iw allowi-d to speak frankly, on account of your 
friendsliip and kindness to our <lear nephews: tliough we were a 
little jealous, I own a little jcahnis of them, ltecaus«! they went 
so often to see yon. Often and often hav»! 1 «iid to my La»ly 
Warrington, ‘My dear, wiiy don’t we make aeqnaintance witli the 
General? Why don’t wo ask him and his ladies It) come over in 
a fomily way and dine with some other idaiii country gentlefolks?’ 
Carry my most sincere respects to Mrs. LamlK'rt, I i>ray, sir; and 
thank her for her gomlness to thes«f young gcntlcnu'ii. My own 
tiesh and blood, sir; my dear dear brother’s boys I ” lie pa.ssed 
his hand aeries his nuiidy' eyes: he was cliokiug almost with 
generous and affectionate emotion. 

W'liilst they were discoin>iing George Warrington ilie while 
ri'straining liis laughter with admirable gr.avity -tlic door of the 
King’s apirtments opened, and the jKiges entt'red, preceding his 
Majesty. He was followed b.v his burly son, his lioy.d Highness 
the Duke, a very corpulent prince, with a coat and tiice of bl.-izing 
si-arlet: 1)ehin<l them came various g<'ntlcnien ami ollicci’s of st.-ite, 
iimong whom George at once recogni.sed the famous .Mr. Secretary 
I’itt, by his tall stature, his eagle eye and ln'ak, his grave and 
majestic jnescncc. As I see that solemn figure passing, even a 
hundreil years off, I ])rotest I feel :i ]ircsj jit awe, ainl a <lesire to 
tijke my hat off. I am not frigliteneil at G(M)rg(! the; Kcctnid ; nor 
arc my eyes dazzled by the jiortcntous aii|M;arance of his 1,’oyal 
Highness the Duke of (halliMhm and h’ontenoy ; but the (ireat 
Commoner, the tcniblc Cornet of IToi-sel His figure Is'striiles our 
narrow isle of a century biick like a Colossus: and I linsh as 
ho jiasses in his gouty shoes, his tlmnderlHilt band wiapped in 
flannel. I’erhaps as we see him now, issuing with dark looks from 
the Iloyal closet, aiigiy scenes have been passing bctwei;n him iinil 
ids .august master. He has been boring that old monarch fiir 
hours with prmligioiis long 8j)eeches, full of eloi|Uctice, voluble with 
the noblest phriises upon the commonest teqaes; but, it must be 
•■onfessed, utterly repulsive to the little shrowil old gentlcnia!i, “at 
whose feet he lays himself,” its the phni.se is, and who has the most 
thorinigh dislike for fine hoedry and for fine hrow tw ! The 
sublime Minister passes solemnly thiTmgh the crowd : the company 
ranges itself resiiectfully round the wall; and his Majesty w.'dks 
round the circle, his Iloyal son lagging a little Ivhind, and engaging 
select individuals in conversation for his own isirt. 
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Tho monarch is a little keen fresh-coloured old man, with very 
protruding eyes, attired in plain old-fashioned snuff-coloured clothes 
and brown stocMngs, his only ornament the blue ribbon of his Order 
of the Garter. He speaks in a German accent, but with case, 
shrewdness, and simplicity, addressing those individuals whom he 
has a mind to notice, or passing on with a bow. He knew Mr. 
Lambert well, who had served under his Majesty at Dettingcn, 
and with his Royal son in Scotland, and ho congratulated him 
good-humoure<lly on his promotion. 

“ It is not always,” his Majesty was pleased to say, “ that we 
can do as we like; but I was glad when, for once, I could give 
myself tlmt pleasure in your case. General; for my army contaiiiH 
no bettor officer os you.” 

The veteran blushed and bowed, deeply gratifie<l at this speech. 
Meanwhile, the Best of Monarchs was looking at Sir Miles War¬ 
rington (whom his Majesty knew perfectly, as the eager rcciiiieiit 
of all favours from all Ministers), and at the young gentleman by 
his side. 

“Who is this!” the Defender of the Faith condescended to 
ask, pointing towanls George Warrington, who stood before hi» 
sovereign in a respectful attitude, clad in poor Harry’s best em¬ 
broidered suit. 

With tho deepest reverence Sir Milos informed his King, tliat 
the young gentleman wiis his nephew, Mr. George Wairington, of 
Virginia, who asked leave to i«iy his humble duty. 

“ This, then, is the other brother ? ” the venerated Prince deigned 
to observe. “ Ho came in time, else the other brother would liavc 
spent all the money. My Lonl Bishop of Salisbury, why do yon 
come out in tliis bitter weather? You hml much better stiiy at 
home! ” and with this, the revered wieldcr of Britiumia’s sceidrc 
passed on to other lords and gentlemen of his Court. Sir ]yiilc.-t 
Warrington was deeply affected at the Royal a)iidcscen8ion. lb' 
clapped his nephew’s hands. “ God bless you, my boy,” he cried: 
“ I told you that you woidd sec the greatest monarch and the finest 
gentleimui in tho world Is he not so, my Lord Bishop 1 ” 

“ That, that he is! ” cried his Lordship, clasping his rutiled 
hands, and turning his fine eyes up to the sky, “ the best of princci< 
and of men.” 

“ That is Master Louis, my Lady Yarmouth’s favourite nepln^w, 
says Lambert, pointing to a young gentleman who stootl with a 
crowd round him ; and presently the stout Duke of Cumberland 
came up to our little group. 

His Royal Highness held out his hand to his old companion in 
arms. “ Congratulate you on your promotion, Lambert,” he said 
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good-naturedly. Sir Miles Warrington’s eyes wore ready to burst 
out of his head with rapture. 

“ I owe it, sir, to your Royal Highness’s ginul offices,” said the 
grateful General. 

“ Not at all; not at all: ought to have h.'id it a long time 
before. Always been a good officer ; perhaps there’ll be sonic em¬ 
ployment for you soon. This is the gentleman whom James Wolfe 
introduced to mo?” 

“ His brother, sir.” 

“Oh, the real Fortunate Youth! You were with jioor Ned Brad- 
dock in America—a prisoner, and lucky enough to escape*. Come 
and sec me, sir, in Pall Mall. Bring him to my levee, Ljtmbert.” 
And the broad back of the Roy.al Prince was turned to our friends. 

“It is raining! You came on foot, General LamlK*rt? You 
and George must come home in my conch. You must and d/ki/I 
conic home with me, I say. By George, you must! I’ll have no 
denial,” cried the enthusiastic Baronet; and he drove George and 
the General back to Hill Street, and presented the latter to my 
Lady Warrington and his darlings, Flora and Dora, and iiisisteil 
nisai their partaking of a collation, as they must lie hungry afri*r 
their ride. “What, there is only colil mutton? Well, an old 
soldier can cat cold mutton. And a giMMl glass of my Jaidy War¬ 
rington’s own cordial, prejiarcd with her own hands, will keei» the 
cold wind out. Delicious cordial! Caidtal mutton! Our own, 
my dear General,” says the hospitable Baronet, “our own from the 
c*ouutry, six years old if a day. We keej) a plain table; but all the 
Warringtons since the Conqueror have U'en remarkable! for their love 
of mutton; and our meal may look a little scanty, an<l is, for we 
arc pliiin iwoplc, and I am obliged to kecji my rascals of servants 
on Isiard wages. Can’t give them scvcn-year-old mutton, you kimw.” 

Sir Miles, in his nejdicw’s prvsemrc and healing, described to his 
wife and daughters George’s reception at Court in such tlattering 
terms that George hardly knew himself, or the scene at whi<‘h he 
had Ijeen present, or how to look his uncle in the face, or how to 
•'ontrudict him before his family in the midst of the astonishing 
narrative he was relating. Tiambcrt sat by for a while with open 
eyes. He, too, had been at Kensington. He hail seen none of the 
"’onders which Sir Miles dcscribcil. 

“We are proud of yon, dear George. We love you, my dear 
nephew—we all love you, we are all proud of you-” 

“ Yes; but I like Harry best,” says a little voice. 

“—not because you are wealthy ! Screwby, take Ma.stcr Miles 
to his governor. Go, dear child. Not because you arc blest with 
fi^cat estates and an ancient name; but because, George, you have 
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put to good use the talents with wliicli Heaven has adorned you; 
because you have fought ami bled in your country’s cause, in your 
monarch’s cause, and as such arc indeed worthy of the favour of the 
iKwt of sovereigns. General Lambert, you have kindly condesccudefl 
to look in on a country family, and jartake of our unpretending 
meal. I hoj»e we may see you some day when our hospitality is a 
little less homely. Yes, by George, Geiicrfd, you must and shall 
name a day wIkui you and Mrs. Lamljcrt, and your desir girls will 
dine with us. I’ll take no refusal now, by Georges I won’t,” bawls 
the knight. 

“ You will accompany us, I trust, to my drawing-room ? ” siiys 
iny Lady, rising. 

Mr. Lambert idcmlcd to Iks excused; but the lailics on no 
account would let dear George go away. No, positively, he sliosiM 
iwt go. They wanted to make ac(|uaintiincc with their cousin. 
They must hear about that dreadful biittlc and csea])c from the 
Iiidians. Tom Claypool came in and heal'd some of the story. 
Flora Wiis listening to it with her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
little Miles had just sjiid — 

“Why do you take your handkerchief, Floral You’re not 
crying a bit.” 

Being a man of great humour, Martin Lamlx'rt, when he went 
home, could not help entertaining his wife with an account of the 
new family with which he had made acejuaintam^e. A certain 
cant word called humbug had lately come into vogue. Will it 1 h‘ 
Isclievcd that the General used it to designate the family of this 
virtuous country gentleman ? He descrilKsd the eager hosisitalitics of 
the lather, tins |)om]M)us flatteries of the mother, and the daughters’ 
looks of iulmiration; the toughness and scarcity of the mutton, and 
the abominable taste and odour of the conlial; and we may Ixs sure 
Mrs. Lamlxu't contrasted Liidy Warrington’s recent Ixihaviour to 
jMJor Harry with her present c»aiduct to Gcorgis. 

“ Is this Miss Warrington really handsome 1 ” asks Mra. LamlsTt. 

“ Yes; she is very handsome indeed, and the most astounding 
flirt I have ever set »\vcs on,” i-eplics the General. 

“ 'riio hyiKXwite! I have no ]iaticncc with such i)eople! ” cries 
the lady. 

To which the General, strange to say, only replie<l by the 
monosyllable “ Bo 1 ” 

“ MHiy do you say ‘ Bo 1 ’ Martin 1 ” asks the lady. 

“ I stiy ‘ Bo! ’ to a goose, my dcjvr,” answers the General. 

And his wife vows she does not know what he means, or of 
what ho is thinking, and the Genend says — 

“ Of course not.” 
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CHAPTER LIX 

IN WHICH WE ARE TREATED TO A PLAY 

T he real business of life, I faney, can form but little iiorliou 
of the novelist’s bmlget. When he is siieakiiig of th<‘ pro¬ 
fession of arms, in which men can show courage or the 
reverse, and in treating of which tln^ writer natiimlly has to deal 
with interesting circumstances, actions, and characters, introtlucing 
recitals of danger, devotedness, heroit- deaths, and the like, the 
novelist may ])orha])S venture to dt‘al with actual allairs of life; but, 
otherwise, they scarcely can enter into our stories. The main juirt 
of Piculnus’s life, for instamre, is spent in selling sugar, spices, and 
cheese; of Oausidicus’s in isning ovei- musty volumes of black- 
letter law; of Sartorius’s in sitting, cross-legged, on a hoard after 
measuring gentlemen for <*oat3 and breeches. AVhat ciin a story 
teller say alxmt the professional exi.st«‘nec of these men } Wouhl a 
ri'al nistieal history of hobnails tind eighletmpence a day Is; endur¬ 
able? In the days whereof we are. writing, the jioets of the time 
chose to repivsent a shepherd in j>ink breeches and a <diintz Avaist- 
ciwt, dancing Irefore his Hocks, and jdaying a llageolct lied up Avilh 
a blue satin ribbon. I say, in rejdy to some objections Avhich have 
lieen ttrgcd by potent and friendly critics, th.at of the. actual affairs 
of life the novelist cannot be cxixiclcd to lre:it- witli the idino.-^t 
single exception of wttr before named. J>ut Iuav, stiH-kbioking, 
iHilcmical theology, linen-drapeiy, aj)othei-ary-business, and the like, 
how can Avriters manage fully to d(!veloj> these in their stories? 
All authors ctin do, is to depict men out of their business in their 
passions, loves, laughters, amusimients, hatreds, and Avli.al. not 
and descriljc these sis aa'cII as they can, taking tlu! busine.-<s-part for 
granteil, and leaving it as it were for subaudition. 

lints, in talking of tlie pre.sent or the iw.st Avorhl, I kiioAv I 
am only dangling alxmt the theatre-lobbies, colfee-houses, ridottos, 
plea.sur(!-haunt8, fair-lxxtths, tind feasting iiml fiddling rooms of life; 

J *at, ineanAvliile, the great serious ])ast or pr(!.sent Avorld i.s ]ih«l<ling 
>n its chambers, toiling at its humdrum lrmm.s, or jogging on its 
aecustonicd lalwurs, and Ave are only seeing our characters ;iway 
•"nni their Avork. Corydon has to cart the litter and thresh the 
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barley, as well as to make love to Phyllis; Antdllula has to dress 
and wash the nursery, to wait at breakfast and on her misses, to 
take the children out, &c., before she can have her brief sweet 
interview througit the area-railings with Boopis, the policeman. All 
day long have his heels to beat the stale pavement Iwfore he has 
the opportunity to snatch the hasty kiss or the furtive cold pic. 
It is only at moments, and away from these laboius, that we can 
light npon one character or the other ; aiul hence, though most of 
the irersons of whom we are writing have doubtless their grave 
employments and avocations, it is only when they are disengaged 
and away from their work, that we can bring them and the equally 
disengaged rentier together. 

The imicaronis and fine gentlemen at White’s and Arthur’s 
continued to show poor Harry Warrington such a very colil 
shoulder, that he sought their society less and less, and the Ring 
and the Midi and the gambling-table knew him no more. Madame 
de Bernstein W!«s for her nephew’s braving the indifference of the 
worltl, and vowed that it would be conquered, if he would but liiive 
courage to face it; but the young man was too honest to wear a 
smiling fiicc when he was discontented; to disguise mortification or 
anger; to parry slights by adroit flatteries or cunning impudence; 
iis many gentlemen and gentlewomen must and do who wish to 
succeed in society. 

“ You pull a long face, Harry, and complain of the world’s treat¬ 
ment of you,” the old la<ly said. “ Fi<ldlc<lcdce, sir! Everybody 
lias to put up with imimrtinences; and if you get a box on tlic 
oar now you are poor and east down, you must say nothing alwut 
it, bear it with a smile, and, if you ciin, revenge it ten years after. 
Moi qui vous parle, sir!—do you suppose I have had no humble 
pie to eat 1 All of us in our turn are culled uijon to swallow it; 
and now you are no longer the Fortunate Youth, bo the Clever 
Youth, and win back the place you have lost by your ill-luck. Co 
about more than ever. Go to all the routs and par-ties to whu-Ii 
you are asked, and to more still. Be civil to everybody—to all 
women ospceiiilly. Only of corrrse take civro to show your spirit, 
of which you have plenty. With economy, and by your brother’s, 
I must say, admirable gwierosity, you can still make a genteel figure. 
With your handsome iKU-son, sir, you can’t fail to get a rich heiress. 
Tenez! You should go mnongst the merchants in the City, and 
look out there. They won’t know that you are out of fashion at 
the Court end of the town. With a little management, there is 
not the least reason, sir, why you should not make a good position 
for yourself still. When did you go to sec my Lady Yarmoutli. 
prayl Why did you not improve that connection! She took a 
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grrat fancy to you. I desire you will be constant at Ijcr Liulyshivi’s 
ercnings, and lose no opportunity of paying court to her.” 

Thus the old woman who had loved Harry so on his first appear¬ 
ance in England, who had been so eager for his eoniiKiny, and ploaw'd 
with his artless conversation, was taking the side of the world 
ami turning against him. Instejul of the smiles and ki.sse 8 with 
wliich the fickle old creature used once to givct him, slie iweivcd 
him with coldness; she became peevish and patronising; she cast 
jilxjs and scorn at him before her giuists, making his honest face 
fiush with humiliation, and awaking tlie keenest isings of grief 
and amazement in his gentle ni.anly heart. Madame de P»ernstein’s 
8 erv.ants, who used to treat him with such eager respect, scarcely 
paiil him now any attention. My Lmly was often indisposed or 
engiigcd when he called on her; lier [icoplc did not press liim to 
wait; did not volunteer to ask whether he would stay and <line, 
as they used in the days when he Wixs the Fortunate' Youth and 
companion of the wealthy and great. Harry carried his woes to 
Mrs. Lambert. In a passion of sorniw he told her of his aunt’s 
cruel b«!haviour to him. He was stricken down and dismayed by 
the ficklcuess and hcartlessuesa of the world in its treatment of him. 
While the good lady and her daughters would move to and fm, and 
busy themselves with the cares of the house, our issir hul would 
sit glum in a window-seat, heart-sick and silent. 

“ I know you are the best people alive,” he. would say to the 
lailic.s, “and the kindest, and that I must Ik; the didlcst coiniKiny 
in the world—yes, that I am.” 

“ Well, you are not very lively, Harry,” siiys Miss Hetty, who 
Wgiui to command him, and perha])s to ask herself, “AVhat? Is 
this the gentleman whom I took to 1)0 such a hero ? ” 

“If he is unhappy, why should he be lively?” asks Theo 
gently. “ He luis a good heart, and is ]iain('.d at his friends’ deser¬ 
tion of him. Sure, there is no harm in that ? ” 

“ I would have too much sjurit to show I w-os hurt, though,” 
cries Hetty, clenching her little fists. “ Ami I would smile, though 
that horrible old jrainted woman boxeil my cars. She is liorribh', 
mamma. You think so youi-self, Theo! Own, now, you think 
so yourself! You said so last night, and actwl her coming in on 
her crutch, and grinning round to the company.” 

“ I mayn’t like her,” said Theo, turning very red. “ But there 
w no reason why I should call Harry’s aunt names before Harry’s 
tai'c.” 

K provoking thing; you art; always right!” erics Hetty, 

and that’s what makes me so angry. Indecfl, Harry, it was very 
wrong of me to make nido remarks about any of your relations.” 
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“ I don’t cure about the uthcra, Hetty j but it seeiUB bani that 
this one should turn upon me. I had got to be very fond of her; 
and you see, it makes me mad, somehow, when people I’m very fund 
of turn away from me, or act unkind to me.” 

“Sup])ose George were to do so?” asks Hetty. Yon see, it 
was George and Hetty, and Tlieo and Harry, amongst them now. 

“ You are very clever and very lively, and you may suppose a 
number of things; but not that, Hetty, if you plea,sc,” cried Harry, 
sfciuding up, and looking very resolute and angry. “You don’t 
know my brother as I know him - or you wouldn’t take—such a 
—liberty :w to suppose—my brother George could <lo anything un¬ 
kind or unworthy ! ” Mr. Harry was quite in a flush as he spoke. 

Hetty turned very white. Tlien she looked up at Harry, and 
then she did not say a single word. 

Then Harry siiid, in his simide way, Ixjforc biking lesive, “ I’m 
very sorry, ami I beg your iKirdon, Hetty, if I said anytliing rougli, 
or that seemed unkind ; but I id ways flght up if anybody says any¬ 
thing against George.” 

Hetty did not answer a word out of her pale lips, but gave him 
lier hand, and dropped a jirim little curtsey. 

When she and Tlieo were together at niglit, making curl-paper 
confidences, “ Oh! ” said Hetty, “ I thought it would be so happy 
to see him every day, and was so glad when jiapa said we were to 
stay in London ! And now I do see him, you see, I go on offending 
him. I win’t help olVending him; and I know he is not clever, 
Tlieo. But oh! isn’t he good, and kind, and brave? Diiln’t he look 
handsome when he was angry ? ” 

“You silly little thing, you are always trj'ing to make him look 
handsome,” Then rejdied. 

It wius T’lieo and Hetty, and Harry and George, among these 
young jieoplc, then ; and 1 daresay the reason why General Lambert 
chose to apply the monosyllable “ Bo ” to the mother of his daughters, 
was as a lebukc to that good woman for the inveterate love of senti¬ 
ment and propensity to match-making which belonged to her (and 
every other woman in the world whose heart is worth a fig); and 
as a hint that Madam Lambert was a goose if she fancied the two 
Viiginian liuls were going to fall in love with the young women of the 
Lambert house. Little Het might have her fiincy : little girls will: 
but they get it over: “and you know, Molly” (which dear soft¬ 
hearted Mrs. Lambert could not tleny), “ you fancied somelMxly else 
before you fancied me,” says the Ocnend; “ but IlaiTy had evidently 
not been smitten by Hetty; and now he was superstMlcd, as it were, 
by having an elder brother over him, ami couhl not even call the 
coat upon his liaek his own. Muster Harry was no great catch.” 
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*• Oh yes: now he is i»or we Avill show liiiii tlie tloor, as all the 
rest of the world does, I suppose,” ssiys hire. Lambert. 

“ Tliat is what I always do, isn’t it, hlolly 1 turn my bsiek on 
niy friends in distress 1 ” asks the General. 

“ No, my dear! I am a goose, now, and that I OAvn, hlartin,” 
says the wife, having recourse to the usual pocket-haudkerehief. 

“Let the poor boy come to us and weleonic : ours is almost the 
only house in this selfish place where so mui‘h can l)c sirid for him. 
He is unhappy, and to be with us puts him at case ; in GikI’s name 
let him lie with us! ” sjiys the kind-hearted ollicer. Accordingly 
whenever poor crcsttiillen Hal wanted a dinner, or an evening’s enter¬ 
tainment, Mr. Lamliert’s tjible had a corner for him. So was (leorgc 
welcome, too. He w'ent among the Liinibcrts, not at iirst with the 
conliality which Uany felt for these }ico])le, and iiis])ired among 
them : for George was colder in his manner, iiml more mislrustfid of 
himself and others than his twin-brotlier; but tliere was ;i goodness 
and friendliness about the family which touched almost all ]ieo)>le 
who came into fre(iucnt contact with them ; and George soon h'arned 
to love them for their own Siike, as well ns for their constant reganl 
and kindness to his brother. lie could not but see ami own how 
sad Harry was, and pity his brother’s <lepression. In his siircastic 
way, George woidd often take himself to task lad’ore his brother for 
coming to life again, and say, “Lear Harry, I am Georgi' the unlucky, 
though you have ceased to be Harry the Fortunate. Klorac woiild 
have done much better not to pass his sword through that Indian’s 
iKMly, and to have hd’t my scalp as an oniament for the fellow’s 
I'clt. I siiy he would, sir! At AVhite’s the people would have 
rrepcctcd you. Uur mother would have wept ov<-r me, as a defunct 
angel, instead of being angry with me for again supplanting her 
favourite—you are her favourite, you desena* to lie her favourite; 
everybody’s favourite: only, if I had not c-ome li:ick, ymr favourite, 
Maria, w'ould have insisted on nianying you ; and that is how' 
the gods would have revenged themselves iiiion you for your 
prosperity.” 

“I never know whether you are. laughing at me or yourself, 
George,” says the brother. “ I never know whether you are serioiis 
or jesting.” 

“ Precisely my own case, Harry my dear ! ” says George. 

“ But this I know, that there never was a l)etter brother in all 
the w’orld j and never better people than the Lamberts.” 

“ Never was tnier word said! ” cries Gcf)rge, taking his 
brother’s hand. 

“And if I’m unhappy, ’tis not your fault-nor their fault— 
nor perhaps mine, George,” continues the younger. “ ’Tis fate, you 
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Bee; ’tie the having nothing to do. I must work; and how, 
George, that is the question I ” 

“ We will see what our mother says. We must wait till wo 
hear from her,” says George. 

“ I say, George! Do you know, I don’t think I shoidd much 
like going back to Virginia 1” says Harry, in a low alarmed voice. 

“ What! in love with one of the lasses here 1” 

“ Love ’em like sisters —with all my heart, of course, dearest, 
best girls! but, having come out of that business, thanks to you, 
I don’t want to go l)ack, you know. No! no! It is not for that 
I fancy sUyiiig in Europe better than going home. But, you see, 
I don’t fancy himting, duck-shooting, tobacc.o-planting, whist-playing, 
and going to sermon, over and over and over again for all my life, 
George. And what else is tliem to do at home 1 What on earth 
is there for mo to do at all, I 8;iy 1 That’s what makes me miser¬ 
able. It would not matter for you to 1x5 a younger son; you are 
BO clever you wouhl make your way anywhere; but, for a poor 
fellow like me, what chance is there! Until I <lo something, 
George, I shall 1x5 misemblc, that’s what I shall! ” 

“ Have 1 not always said so! Art thou not coming round to 
my opinion ? ” 

“What opinion, George! You know pretty much whatever 
you think, I think, George ! ” says the dutiful junior. 

“ That Flonus had Isest have left the Indian to take my scalp, 
my dear! ” 

At which Harry bursts away with an angry exclamation; and 
they continue to puff their pipes in friendly union. 

They livwl together, each going his own giiit; and not much 
intercourse, siivc that of affection, was carried on betwTen them. 
Harry never would venture to meddle with George’s l)ooks, ami 
would sit as dumb ns a mouse at the lodgings whilst his brother 
was studying, 'riiey removed presently from the Court end of the 
town, Miulame do Bernstein ])ishing and pshaing at their change of 
residence. But George took a great fancy to tivqucnting Sir Hans 
Sloiuie’s new reading-nxuu and museum, just set up in Montague 
House, and he took cheerful lodgings in Southampton Row, Blooms¬ 
bury, l(x)king over the dclightfid fields towards Hainixstead, at the 
back of the Duke of Bedford’s ganlcns. And Lortl Wrotham’s 
family coming to May Fair and Mr. Lsvmbert having business which 
detained him in London, had to change his house, too, and engaged 
fiirnished apartments in Soho, not very far off from the dwelling of 
our young men; and it was, as we have said, w’ith the Lamberts 
that Harry, night after night^ took refuge. 

George was with them often, too; and, as the acquaintance 
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ripened, he freiiuented their house with increasing assiduity, tinding 
their company more to his taste thiui that of Aunt Bi'niatcin’s 
polite circle of gamblers, than Sir Miles Warrington’s port and 
mutton, or the daily noise and clatter of the collce-houscs. And 
as he and the Lamlicrt ladies were idike strangers in London tliey 
partook of its pleasures together, and, no doubt, went to “ Vauxhall ” 
and “ Ranelagh,” to “ Marybono Gardens,” and the jilay, and the 
Tower, and wherever else there was honest amusmnent to 1)C had 
in those days. Martin Liimbert loved that his children shouhl have 
all the innocent pleasure which he could la-ocuro for them, ami Mr. 
(Jcoige, who was of a most generous, open-handed ilispositioii, liked 
to treat his friends likewise, espceisdly those wh(» had lieen so 
admirably kind to his brother. 

With all the laission of hi.s heart Mr. Waningtoii loved a jilay. 
He had never enjoyed this ainuseiuent in Virginia, and only oiicc! 
or twice at Quebec, when he visited Canada ; and when he cann' to 
London, where the two houses were in their full glory, I believe he 
thought he never could have enough of the delightful (‘nb-rtainment. 
Anything he liked hiinself, he naturally wislu'd to share amongst his 
eumiianions. No wonder that he was eager to take his friends to 
the theatre, and we may lie sure our young eountry folks were not 
unwilling. Shall it be “Drury Lane ” or “ t'ovcjit Gaixlcn,” ladies? 
There was Garrick and Shaks]K<nn! at “ Drury Liine.” Well, will 
it be bclicveil, the ladies wanted to hear the famous new author 
whose piece was lieing played at “ Covent Garden ”? 

At this time a star of genius had aris('n, and was biasing with 
quite a <lazzling brilliancy. The great Mr. John Home, of S<‘otland, 
hud pmhiced a tragedy, than which, since the days of the ancients, 
there had been nothing more classic and elegant. What hml Mr. 
Garrick meant by refusing such a masterpiece for his theatre ? Say 
what you will about Shakspcarc; in the works of that undoubted 
great poet (w’ho had l)Cgtm to grow vastly more ])o|iular in England 
since Monsieur Voltaire attaektHl him), there were many barlKirisms 
that could not but shock a polite auditory; wherciis Mr. Home, the 
modem author, knew how' to be refined in the very midst of grief 
and passion; to represent death, not merely as awfid, but graceful 
and pathetic; and never wmdeseended to ilcgnide the majesty of 
the Tragic Muse by the ludicrous apposition of biitroonery and 
familiar punning, such as the elder playwright certainly had resort 
to. Besides, Mr. Home’s performance had Ijcen admired in (piarters 
ao high, and by personages whose taste was known to Im as elevated 
as their rank, that all Britons could not but join in the plaudits 
for which august hands had given the signal. Such, it was said, 
was the opinion of the very best company, in the coffee-houses, 
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and amongst the wits about town. Why, the famous Mr. Gray, of 
Cambridge, said there had not been for a hundred yetirs any dramatic 
dialogue of such a true style; aud as for the poet’s native capital of 
Edinburgh, where the piece was first brought out, it was even siiid 
that the triumphant Scots called out from the pit (in their disilect), 
“Where’s Wully Shakspearc nool” 

“I should like to see the man who could beat Willy Shak- 
speare! ” says the Genenil, laughing. 

“ Men) national prejudice,” siiys Mr. Warrington. 

“ Heat Shakspeare, indeed! ” cries Mre. Lambert. 

“ Pooh, imoh ! you have cried more over Mr. Sam Richardson 
than ever you did over Mr. Sliakspeare, Molly! ” remarks the 
Oenend. “ I think few women love to n^d ‘ Shaks]>care ’: they 
say they love it, but they don’t.” 

“ Oh, pafKi! ” cry three hulies, throwing up three x)air of hands. 

“Well, then, why do you all three prefer ‘Douglas’? And 
you, boys, who are such 'rories, will j'ou go see a play which is 
wrote by a Whig Scotchman, who was actually imide prisoner at 
Falkirk?” 

“ RelictA. non bene parimda,” Siiys Mr. Jack the scholar. 

“ Nay it was relicda iHiiie ])aiinula,” erie<l the General. “ It 
was the Highlanders who Hung their targes ilown, and made fierce 
work among us mlcoiits. If they hail fought all their fields as 
well as that, and young Perkin had not tiirnod lack from 
Derby-” 

“ I know which side would be reliels, and who would be called 
tlie Young Pretender,” interposed Gcurge. 

“IIiisli! you must please to remember my cloth, Mr. War¬ 
rington,” said the General, witli some gravity; “and that the 
cockiule I wear is a black, not a white' one! Well, if you will not 
love Mr. Homo for his politics, there is, I think, another reason. 
George, why you should like him.” 

“ I may have Tory fancies, Mr. Laml)ert; but T think I know 
how to love and honour a good Whig,” s:dd George, with a Ixiw to 
the General: “and why sliould I like this Mr. Home, sir 1” 

“ Bwausc, l)cing a I’resbyU'rian clergyman, he has committed 
the heinous crime of writing a play, and his brother pareons have 
liarkeil out an excommunication at him. They took the jtoor fellow’s 
means of livelihoisl away from him for his jierformanee: and he 
would have starved, but that the young Pretender on our side of 
the water has given him a i)cnsiou. ’ 

“ If he has been jicrsceuted by the jiarsons, there is hope for 
him,” Siiys George, smiling. “And henceforth I declare myscH 
ready to hear his sermons.” 
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“Mrs. Woffington is divine in it, tlinugh not gcuemlly famous 
in tragedy. Barry is drawing tears from all eyes; and Garrick is 
wild at haring refused the piece. Girls, yon must bring each half- 
a-dozen handkerchiefs! As for mamma, I cannot trust her; and 
she positively must be left at home.” 

But mamma persisted she would go; and, if need were to weep, 
she would sit and cry her eyes out in a comer. They all went to 
“ Oovent Ganlen,” then; the iinwt of the i)arty duly preiiared to 
see one of the masterpieces of the ago and dnima. Could they not 
all speak long pages of Congreve; had they not we]it and kindled 
over Otway and Rowe 1 0 ye luist literary glories, that were to be 

eternal, how long have you l)een dead? Who knows much more 
now than where your gnives arc? Poor neglecti<l Muse of the 
bygone theatre! She piites for us, and we will not dance! she 
tears her hair, and we will not w»>ep. And the Immortals of o>ir 
time, how soon shall they lai dead and burleil, think you? How 
many will survive? How long shall it be ere Nox ct Douius 
Plutonia shall overtake them ? 

So away went the pleased party to “ Covent Garden ” to sec 
the tnigedy of the immortal John Home. The ladies and the 
General were eonveye<l in a glass coach, and found the yonng men 
in waiting to receive them at the theatre <loor. Hence they clliowcd 
their way through a crowd of toivh-lsiys, and a whole regiment of 
fcK)tinen. Little Hetty fell to H.arry’8 arm in this expc«lition, and 
the blushing Miss Theo was handed to the 1m»x by Mr. G<H>rge. 
Giimlx) had kept the ]>lm‘es until his inasbTs arriviMl, wlii'ii he 
retired, with many bows, b) take his own scat in the foutinun’s 
gidicry. They had good ]>laces in a fmnt Imxx, and there was luckily 
a pillar behind whicli mamma could W'eep in comfort. And opjswitc 
them they had tlie honour to set; the august hoiH.* of tlie empire, 
his Royal Highness George Prince of Wales, with the Princess 
Dowager his mother, whom the peo|ile greeted M’ith loyal, but not 
very enthusiastic, plaudits. That handsome man standing Ixdiind 
his Royal Highness was my Lonl Bute, the Prince’s Groom ot tli<i 
Stole, the jjatron «»f the poet whose jK-rformatice they had come to 
b(!c, and over whose work the Rt)yal party had alrcaily wept more 
than once. 

How «?an we help it, if •luring the course of the pcrfonnance 
Mr. Lambert would make his jokes and mar the solemnity of the 
scene? At first, as the reader of the tmgedy well knows, the 
characters are occu[iied in making a nuinlx;r of cxiilanations. I^ady 
Ibindolph explains how it is that she is so melancholy. Married to 
Lord Randolph somewhat late in life, she owns, and his Tjonlship 
perceives, that a dead lover yet occupies all her heart, and her 
10 21 
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husband is fain to put up with this dismal second-hand regard, 
which is all that my Lady can bestow. Hence, an invasion of 
Scotland by the Danes is rather a cause of excitement than disgust 
to my Lord, who rushes to meet the foe, and foi^et the dreariness 
of his domestic circumstances. Welcome Vikings and Norsemen! 
Blow, northern blasts, the invaders’ keels to Scotland’s shore! 
Randolph and other heroes will be on the beach to give the foeman 
a welcome! His Lordshi]) has no sooner diaapixsored behind tiic 
trees of the forest, but Lady Randolph begins to explain to her 
confidante the circumstancra of her early life. The fact was she 
had made a private marriage, and what would the confidante say, 
if, in early youth, she. Lady Randolph, h.ad lost a husband! In 
the cold bosom of the earth was lodged the husband of her youth, 
and in some cavern of the ocean lies her child and his! 

Up to this the Qenenil behaved with as great gravity as any of 
his young comimnions to the play; but when lauly Randolph pro¬ 
ceeded to say, “ Alas! Hereditary evil was the cause of my mis¬ 
fortunes,” he nudged George Warrington, and looked so droll, that 
the young man burst out laughing. 

The magic of the scene was destroyed after that. These two 
gentlemen went on cracking jokes during the whole of the sulwe- 
quent performance, to their own amusement, but the indignation of 
their company, and perhaps of the people in the adjacent boxes. 
Young Dougl^, in those days, used to wear a white satin “ shape ” 
slashed at the legs and body, and when Mr. Barry appeared in his 
droll costume, the General vowetl it was the exact dress of the High¬ 
landers in the late war. The Chevalier’s Guard, he declared, hiid 
all white satin slashed breeches, and red Wts—“only they left 
them at home, my dear,” mlds this wag. Not one pennyworth of 
sublimity would he or George allow henceforth to Mr. Home’s per¬ 
formance. As for Harry, he sjit in very deep meditation over the 
scene; and when Mrs. Lambert offeral him a penny for his thoughts, 
ho said, “ That he thought Young Norval, Douglas, Wliat-d’yc-call- 
’im, the fellow in white satin—who looked as old as his mother— 
was very lucky to be able to distinguish himself so soon. I wish I 
could get a chance. Aunt Lambert,” ssiys he, dramming on his hat; 
on which mamma sighed, and Thco, smiling, said, “We must wait, 
and perhaps the Danes will laud.” 

“ How do you meiiu! ” asks simple Harry 

“ Oh, the Danes always land, pour qui sijait attendee I ” 8:i.vs 
kind Theo, who liad hold of her sister’s little hand, and, I daresay, 
felt its pressure. 

She did not behave unkindly—that was not in Miss Theo’s 
nature—but somewhat coldly to ^Ir. George, on whom she turnctl 
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her back, addressing remarks, from time to time, to Harry. In 
spite of the gentlemen’s seom, the women chose to lie affwted. A 
mother and son, meeting in love and parting in tears, will always 
awaken emotion in female hearts. 

“ Look, papa 1 there is an answer to all your jokes! ” says Theo, 
pointing toward the stage. 

At a part of the dialogue between Lady Randolph and her son, 
one of the grenadiers on guard on each side of tlic stage, as the 
custom of those days was, could not restniiu his teais, and wsis 
visibly weeping liefore the side-box. 

“ You are right, my dear,” says impa. 

“ Didn’t I tell you she alwiiys is 1 ” interposes Hetty. 

“Yonder sentry is a better critic than we are, and a touch of 
nature masters us dl.” 

“ Tamen us(iuc rccurrit! ” erics the young student from college. 

George felt alxishcd somehow, .'iml interested, too. He hud 
l)een sneering, and Theo sympathising. Her kindness was lH>tter - 
nay, wiser—tlian his scepticism, perhaps. NcvcrtliclcH.s, wlien, at 
the beginning of the fifth act of the ])lay, young Douglas, dniwing 
his sword and looking up at the gallery, Isiwlcd out— 

“ Yo gloriou-s stars ! high iioarcn's rospiendent host! 

To irhom I oft havo of my lot i-oniphiinod. 

Hear anil record my soul's unaltered wish : 

Living or dead, let me but be renowned ! 

May Heaven inspire some licrco gigantic Dime 
To give a bold defianco to our host! 

Before ho s{ieaks it ont, 1 will .accept,— 

Like Douglas uuiKjaor, or like Dongl.as die 1" 

—the gods, to whom Mr. BaiTy .aitpcaled, saluted this heroic wish 
with immemte applause, ami tite General clapitcd his hands jtro- 
digiously. His daughter was rather disconcerted. 

“This Douglas is not only brave, but he is modest!” Htiys pa})a. 

“ I own I think he need not liavit asked for a gigtuitic Dane,” 
says Theo, smiling, its Lady Ramlolph entered in tlie midst of the 
gallery thunder. 

When the applause hatl suljsidetl, Ltuly lituidolpli is made 
to say— 

“ My son, I hoanl a voice! ” 

“I think she did hear a voice!” cries jiapa. “Why, the 
fellow was bellowing like a bull of Basliau.” And the General 
would scarcely behave himself from thenceforth to the end of the 
performance. He said he was heartily glail that the young gentle¬ 
man was put to death behind the scenes. When Lady Randolph’s 
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friend deacritol how licr mistress hail “ flown like lightning up the 
hill, and plunged herself into the empty air,” Mr. Lambert said he 
was delighted to Ijc rid of her. “ And as for that story of her early 
marriage,” ssiys he, “ I have my very strongest doubts about it.” 

“ Nonsense, Martin ! L<s)k, childtcn! their Royal Highnesses 
are moving.” 

The tragedy over, the Princess Dowager and the Prince were, 
in fact, retiring; though, I daresay, the latter, who was always 
fond of a farce, would have been far better pleaseil with that which 
followed, than he had b(!cn with Mr. Home’s dreary tragic master 
piece. 
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CHAPTER LX 

W^HICH TREATS OF MACBETH, A SUPPER, AND A 
PRE'ITY KETTLE OF FISH 


W HEN the performances were ronehulcd, onr friends took 
coach for Mr. Warrington's lodging, wliere tlie Virginiiins 
hail providal an elcgiuit supper. Mr. Warrington was 
eager to treat them in the liandsonii'st manner, and the (l(‘iieriil 
and his wife accepted tlie invitation of tlie two kiehelors, ple:ised 
to think that tlicy could give tlieir young friends }ileasnre. (leiieral 
and Mrs. Land)ert, their son from college, tlieir two hkHiniing 
daughters, and Mr. Spencer of tlie 'I'einpli*, a new' friend, whom 
Ucurge hail met at the colfce-honsi*, forini'd tlie pai'ty, and jiartiNik 
with ehecrfiilness of tlie landl.ady’s fare. The order of their sitting 
I have not Ix’Cii aide exactly to ascertain ; hut, somehow, Miss Theo 
li.ad a place next to the chickens and Mr. (Jeorge Warrington, whilst 
Miss Hetty and a ham divided the attentions of Mr. Harry. Mrs. 
I^nilicrt must have Ixen on (Jeorge's right hand, so that we have 
hut to settle the three places of the (Jeneral, his son, and the 
Templar. 

Mr. Silencer had heen at the other theatre, where, on a former 
day, he had actually introduced (Jeorge to the gn'eii-riKim. The 
convcr8.ation ahout the iilay was nisunied, and some of the party 
persisted in Ix'iiig delighted with it. 

“As for what our gentlemen say, sir,” cries Mrs. LnnilM>rt to 
Mr. SiK-ncer, “you must not Isdieve a word of it. ’Tis a delightful 
piece, and my hiisliand .and Mr. (Jeorge hehaved as ill as possihlc.” 

“We laughed in the wnuig place, and wiien we ought to have 
cried,” the General owned, “ that’s the truth.'’ 

“You caURwl all the people in the boxes almiit us to hsik iiiiind 
and cry, ‘Hush!’ You made the pit-folks say, ‘Silence in the 
boxes, yonder ! ’ Such liehaviour I never knew, and quite blushed 
for you, Mr. Lamlx;rt! ” 

“ M.amma thought it was a tragedy, and we thought it was a 
piece of fun,” says the General. “ (Jeorge and I behaved perfectly 
well, didn’t w’c, Theo 1 ” 

“ Not wiien I was looking your w'ay, iiapa! ” Theo replies. 
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At which the General asks, “ Was there ever such a saucy baggage 
seen 1 ” 

“ You know, sir, I didn’t speak till I was bid,” Theo continues 
modestly. “ I own I was very much moved by the play, and the 
beauty and acting of Mrs. Woffington. I was sorry that the poor 
mother shoidd find her child and lose him. I am sorry too, papa, if 
I oughtn’t to have been sorry ! ” adds the young huly, with a smile. 

“Women are not so clever as men, you know, Theo,” cries 
Hetty from her end of the table, with a sly look at Hurry. “ The 
next time Wo go to the play, please, brother Jack, pinch us when 
we ought to cry, or give us a nudge when it is right to laugh.” 

“ I wish we ox)uld have had the fight,” said General Lambert— 
“the fight between little Norval and the gigsintic Nonvcgian—th.at 
would have been rare sport: and you should write. Jack, and 
suggest it to Mr. Rich, the manager.” 

“ I have not seen that: but 1 saw Slack and Broughton at 
Marybone Ganleus! ” says Harry gravely; and wondered if he 
had said something witty, as all the company laughed so. “It 
would require no giant,” he added, “to knock over yonder little 
fellow in the red Ijoots. I, for one, could throw him over my 
shoulder.” 

“Mr. Garrick is a little man. But there are times when he 
looks a giant,” says Mr. Spencer. “ How gnind he was in Macbeth, 
Mr. Warrington ! How awful tluat dagger-scene Wiis ! You shoidd 
have seen our host, ladies! I presented Mr. Warrington in the 
green-room, to Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, and Latly Macbeth 
did him the honour to take a pinch out of his box.” 

“ Did the wife of the Thane of Cawdor sncc/e 1 ” asked the 
Geiicnil, in an awful voice. 

“ She thankcil Mr. Warrington, in tones so hollow and tragic, 
that he stsirted back, and must have upset some of his nippce, for 
Macbeth sneczcil thrice.” 

“ Macbeth, Macbeth, Macbeth ! ” cries the General. 

“And the groat pliilosoplior who was standing by,—Mr. 
Johnson, says, ‘You must mind, Davy, lest thy sneeze should 
awaken Duncan! ’ who, by the way, was talking with the three 
witches as they sat against the wall.” 

“ What! Have you Ixhui lichiud the scenes at the play 1 Oh, 
I would give worlds ti) go behind the scenes! ” cries Theo. 

“ And see the ropes pulled, and smell the tidlow-candlcs, and 
look at the pasteboard gold, and the tinsel jewels, and the painted 
old women, Theo 1 No. Do not look too close,” says the sceptical 
young host, demurely drinking a glass of hock. “ You were angry 
with your papa and me.” 
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“ Nay, George! ’’ cries the girl. 

“Nayl I say, yes! You were angry urith us bei'uuBC wo 
laughed when you were dis}iused to be crying. If I may sj)eak 
for you, sir, as well as myself,” says George (with a bow to his 
guest, General Lambert), “ I think we were not inclined to weep, 
like the ladies, because we stood lichind the author’s scenes of the 
play, as it were. Looking close up to the young hero, we sjiw 
how much of him was rant and tinsel; and as for the ]ialc 
tragical mother, that her pallor was white chalk, and her grief 
her pocket-handkerchief. Own now, Tlico, you thought mo very 
unfeeling ? ” 

“If you find it out, sir, without my owning it,—what is the 
good of my confessing ? ” says Tbeo. 

“ Suppose I were to die I ” goes on George, “ and you ssiw Harry 
in grief, you would be seeing a genuine afUietion, a real trageily : you 
would grieve too. But you wouldn’t Ixi aficeted if you saw the 
undertaker in weepers and a black cloak I ” 

“Imleed, but I should, sir!” says Mrs. Lambert; “ami so, I 
promise you, would any «laHghter of mine.” 

“ Perhaps we might fiml weciiers of our own, Mr. Warrington,” 
says Tbeo, “ in such a case.” 

“Wouhl youl” cries George, and his checks and 'riico's simul¬ 
taneously flushed up with red; I Bni)i)osc btrausc they lx)th saw 
Hetty’s bright young eyes watching them. 

“The elder writers undcrskHsl but little of tlm pathetic,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Si)eneer, the Temple wit. 

“ What do you think of Soplio<!les and Antigone ? ” calls out Mr. 
John Ijamhert. 

“ P’aith, our wits trouble themselves litths alK>ut ///»», unless an 
Oxfonl gentleman comes to remind us of him ! I did not mean to 
go back further than Mr. Shaksitcare, who, as }'oti will all agree, 
docs not understand the elegiint and ]>athetie as well as the nio<lerns. 
ILoa he ever a|)proachcd Bclvidenv, or Monimia, or .Jane Shore ; or 
can you fiml in his comic female chanicters the elegance of Con¬ 
greve]” and the Templar offered snuff to the right and left. 

“ I think Mr. Spencer himself must have tried his hand ? ” asks 
some one. 

“Many gentlemen of leisure have. Mr. Garrick, I own, has 
had a piece of mine, and returned it.” 

“ And I confess that I have four acts of a play in one of my 
boxes,” says George. 

“I’ll 1)6 bound to say it’s as goml as any of ’em,” whisijcrs 
Harry to his neighbour. 

“ Is it a tragedy or a comedy ] ” asks Mrs. Lambert. 
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“ Oh, a tragedy, and two or three dreadful murders at least! ” 
George replies. 

“ Let us play it, and let the audience look to their eyes! Yet 
my chief humour is for a tyrant,” sjiys the General. 

“ The tragedy, the tragedy! Go and fetch the tragedy this 
moment. Gumbo! ” ciilis Mrs. Lainl)ert to the black. Gumbo makes 
a low bow and says, “ Tragedy 1 yes, madam.” 

“In the great cowskin trunk, Gumb«»,” George says gravely. 

Gumbo bows and says, “ Yes, sir,” with still superior gravity. 

“ But my tn^edy is at the l^ttom of I don’t know how much 
linen, packages, Iwoks, and boots, Hetty.” 

“ Never mind, let us have it, and fling the linen out of window! ” 
cries Miss Hetty. 

“ And the great cowskin trunk is at our agent’s at Bristol: so 
Gumbo must get post-horses, and we can keep it up till he returns 
the day after to-morrow,” says George. 

The ladies groaned a comical “ Oh ! ” and papsi, perhaps, more 
seriously said: “ liCt us be thankful for the esiniiw. Let us be 
thinking of going home too. Our young gentlemen have treated us 
nobly, and we will all drink a parting buini)er to Madam Esmond 
Warrington of Ciwtlcwood, in Virginiiu Suppose, Isiys, you were 
to find a tall liandsomc stepfather wlicn you got home 1 La<lics as 
old as she have been known to marry before now.” 

“ 'lo Miulam Esmond Warrington, my old schoolfellow! ” cries 
Mrs. Lambert. “ I slmll write and tell her what a pretty supper 
her sons have given us: and, Mr. George, I won’t say how ill you 
behaved at the play ! ” And, with this hist toast, the irompany took 
leave; the General’s eoiwii and servant, wdth a flambeau, being in 
waiting to carry his family home. 

After such an entertainment us that which Mr. Warrington had 
given, what could be more natural or pm]Hir than a visit from him 
to his guests, to impure how they had reached home and rested ! 
Why, their coach might have taken the open country behind Mon¬ 
tagu House, in the direction of Oxford Road, and lx*en waylaid by 
footpads in the fields. The ladies might have caught cold or slept 
ill after the excitement of the trageily. In a word, there was no 
reason why he should make any excuse at all to himself or them for 
visiting his kind friends ; and he shut his Isxiks early at the Sloane 
Museum, and jierhaps thought, as he walked away thence, that he 
remembered very little about what he hail Ix'cn reading. 

Pray what is the meaning of this cageniess, this hesitation, this 
pshaing and shilly-shallying, these doubts, this tremor ns he knocks 
at the door of Mr. Lambert’s lodging in Dean Street, and surveys 
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the footman who ronios to liis suniinoiis I Dots any voiinjEf luaii 
mul? does any old one rpnu‘inl)cr? dta's any woarii'd, worn, dis¬ 
appointed pulseless heart reeall the time of its full U'at and early 
throbbing? It is ever so many hundivd yearn since some tif >is 
were young; and wc forget, but <lo not all forget. No, madam, we 
reanember with advantages, as Shakspeare’s Harry iimmised his 
soldiers they should do if they surviveil Agineourt and that day of 
St. Crispin. Worn old chargers turned out to grass, if the trumjH't 
sounds over the hc«lgc, may wc not kick up our old lit'cls, and gallop 
a minute or so about the i)addock, till we are brought up riKiringl 
I do not care for clown and pantiil(K)n now, and think the fury 
ugly, ami her verses insufferable: but I like to see (duldren at a 
})antoinimc. I do not dance, or cat sujijter any more; but I like 
to watch Eugenio and Flirtilla twirling round in a )a'ctty wait/, or 
Lucinda and Ardentio pulling a (^nicker. Rurn your little lingers, 
children! Blaze out little kindly diimes from each other's eyes! 
And then draw close tog«>ther ami retid the motto (that old naniby- 
{Kunby motto, so shde and so 7icw !) -I say, let lier lij)s roa«l it, 
and his construe it; ami so divide the sw(‘etme4it, young ])eoi(le, 
and enimdi it between you. I have 7io teeth. Bitter almonds a7id 
sugar disagree with me, I tell you; but, for all that, shall not 1 h) 71- 
lions 7nelt in the 7nouth 1 

Wc follow John up.stai7's to the Gc7UTars apartnients, and C7it<‘r 
with Mr. George Esmond Warrington, who makes a pivxligious li7ie 
bow. There is only one lady in the roo7n, seated near a wimlow; 
there is not often 7nuch sunshine in Deiui Ktreet: the young lady in 
the window is 7io special Ix-auty: but it is s]iri7ig-timc, a7i<l she is 
blooming vemally. A bunch of fresh roses is fliishi7ig in her cheek. 
I supjTose her eyes a7'o violets. If we lived a hundred yeai-s agt>, 
a7id wrote in the “ Ge7itlenian'8 ” or I he “ Lomhai Magazine,” Ave 
should tell Mr. Sylva7i7m HrlKin th.at her 7ieek was the lily, a7id her 
shape the 7iy7nph’s ; wc shoidd write an aerostic; about hei’, and ecle- 
bnitc our Laiuliertella i7i an elegant jioton, still to In- read Isttwee?! 
a 7icat 77CW C77graved plan of the city of I’ragne and the Ki7ig of 
Pn788iii’s can7p, a7)<l a tnap of Maryhuid and the 1 ><>lawarc euu7ities. 

Here is Miss Thco blushing like a rose. What rauld 7na7ii7na 
have 7ncant an hour since by insisting that she was veiy ]iale and 
tired, a77d had licst 7iot eo7ne out to-day Avith the rest of the jiarty 1 
They were gone to pay their co7npliments to 7ny Liml Wrotha7ii’s 
ladies, a77«l tha7ik them for the house i7i their aliscnee; a7id papa 
was at the Horse Guanls. He is in great spirits. I Isdieve lie 
expects some command, though 7nanuini is in a sad trc7nor lest he 
should again be ordered abroad. 

“ Your brother and mine arc going to sec our little brother at 
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his school at the Chartreux. My brothers are both to be clergy- 
mca, I think,” Miss Theo continues. She is assiduously hemming' 
at some article of boyish wearing-apparel as she talks. A huiidred 
years ago, young ladies were not afraid either to make shirts, or to 
name them. Mind, I don’t say they were the worse or the better 
for that plain stitching or plain speaking; an<l liavc not the least 
desire, iny dear young lady, that you should make puddings or I 
should black boots. 

So Harry has been with them 1 “ He often comes, almost every 

day,” Theo says, looking up in George’s face. “ Poor fellow! He 
likes us better than the fine folks, who <lon’t care for him now— 
now he is no longer a fine folk himsclt^” adrls the girl, smiling. 
“Why have you not set up for the fashion, and frequenterl the 
cho(x>iate-houBes and the race-courses, Mr. Warrington]” 

“ Has my brother got so much good mit of his gay haunts or 
his grand friends, that I should imitate liiml” 

“ You might at least go to Sir Miles Warrington; sure his arms 
are open to receive you. Her Ladyship was here this morning in 
her chair, and to hear her praises of you ! She declares you arc in 
a certain way to preferment. She says his Royal Highness the 
Duke made much of you at Court. When you arc a great man, 
will you f(»rget us, Mr. Wamngtou ? ” 

“ Yes, when I am a great man I will. Miss Lambert.” 

“Well! Mr. George, then-” 

“ Mr. George! ” 

“ When papa and mamma arc here, I supijosc there need be 
no mistering,” says 'riieo, looking out of the window, ever so 
little frightened. “And what have you been doing, sir] Rearling 
books, or writing more of your trage^dy ] Is it going to lie a 
tragc(ly to make us cry, as we like them, or only to frighten us, 
iis you like them ] ” 

“There is plenty of killing, but, 1 fear, not ranch crying. I 
have not met many women. I have not been very intimate with 
those. I daresay what I have written is only taken out of books 
or parodied from poems which I have read and imitated like other 
young men. Women do not speak to me, generally; I am said to 
liave a sarcastic way which displciises them.” 

“ Perhaps you never cared to please them ? ” inquires Miss 
Theo, with a blush. 

“ I displeased you hist night; you know I did ] ” 

“Yea; only it can’t be called displeasure, and afterwards I 
thought I was wrong.” 

“ Did you think about me at all when I was away, Theo 1 ” 
“Yes, George—that is, Mr.—well, George! I thought you 
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and papa were right about the play; and, as yon said, that it 
was not real sorrow, only aS'ectation, which was moving us. I 
wonder whether it is good or ill fortune to sec so clearly 1 Hotly 
and I agreed that we would be very careful, for tlie fiittire, how 
we allowed ourselves to enjoy a tragedy. So, lie careful wlien youre 
comes! What is the name of it ? ” 

“He is not christened. Will you be the godmother? The 

name of the chief character is-” But at this verj' moment 

mamma and Miss Hetty arrived from their walk; and mamma 
straightway began protesting that she never exi)ceted to see Mr. 
Wariingtoii at nil that day—that is, she thought lie might eomc 
—that is, it was very good of him to come, and tlie play and the 
supper of yestenlay were all charming, excejit that Theo had a 
little headache this morning. 

“I daresay it is better now, mamma,” says Miss Helty. 

“Indeed, my dear, it never was of any conseiiiieiiec; and I 
told mamma so,” says Miss Theo, with a to.ss of her head. 

Then they fell to talking about Hurry, lie was very low. 
He must have something to do. He was always going to the 
Military Coffee-house, and jieriKdually poring over the King of 
Prussia’s cam])aigii8. It was not fair upon him, to bid him mnnin 
in Loudon, after his deposition, as it were, lie said uofhing, but 
you could sec how ho regretted his previous useless life, and felt 
his present dependence, by the manner in which he avoided his 
former haunts and associates. Passing by the guanl at St. .James’s, 
with John Lambert, he had said to brother Jack, “A\'hy mayn’t 
I be a soldier, too? I am as tall as yonder fellow, and can kill 
with a fowling-piece as well as any man I know. But I can’t 
cam so much as sixpence a day. I have sipiandered my own 
bread, and now I am eating Inilf my brother’s. He is the licst 
of brothers, but so much the more shame that I should live iijioii 
him. Don’t tell my brother, .lack Lamliert.” “And my Iniy 
promised he umddn't tell,” says Mix Lamliert. Ko doubt. The 
girls were both out of the room when their mother made this 
speech to George Warrington. He, for his jwirt, said he had 
written home to his mother—that half his little iiatrimony, the 
other half likewise, if wanted, were at Harry’s disposal, for jair- 
chasing a commission, or for any other project which might laing 
him occupation or advancement. 

“He lias got a good brother, that is sure. Let us liopc for 
good times for him,” sighs the lady. 

“The Danes always come pour qiii s^ait attendre,” George 
said, in a low voice. 

“What, you heard that? Ah, George! my Theo is an- 
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Ah! never mind wh/tt slio is, George Warrington,” cried the 
pleased mother, witli brimful eyes. “ Bah! I am going to make 
a gaby of myself, as I <lid at the tnigedy.” 

Now Mr. George had been revolving a fine private scheme, 
which he thought might turn to his brother’s advantage. After 
George’s presentation to his Itoyal Highness at Kensington, more 
persons than one, his friend Genenil Lambert included, hml told 
him that the Duke h:ul inquircil regiirding him, and had asked 
why tlie young man did not come to his lev^c. Importunity so 
august could not but be satisfied. A day was appointctl Ijetween 
Mr. Lambert and his young friend, and tliey went to pay their duty 
to his Royal Highness at his house in Psill Mall. 

When it came to George’s turn to make a bow, the Prince was 
esiMSciiilly gracious; he spoke to Mr. Warrington at some length 
about Bnuldoek an<l tint war, and was apparently pleased with the 
modesty and intelligmuM of tlie young gentleman’s answers. George 
ascribed the failure of the cxpc<lilion to the panic and surprise 
certainly, but more cs[H;ciaIly to tlie delays occasioned by the 
raiKUiity, selfishness, and unfair dealing of the people of the colonies 
towards the King’s troops who were come to defend them. “ Coulil 
we have moved, sir, a month sooner, the fort was certiiinly om-s, 
and the little army Inul never l)ccn defeated,” Mr. Warrington said; 
in which oliservation his Royal Highness entirely concurred. 

“ I am told you savcsl yourself, sir, mainly by your knowle<lge 
of the Frenidr language,” the Royal Duke tlien affably oljserved. 
Mr. Warrington mmlestly mentioned how he had been in the 
French r^donies in his youth, and luul opimrtuuitics of acxiuiring 
that tongue. 

'I’hc Prince (who had a great urbanity when well pleased, ami 
the finest sense of humour) condcsiamdcil to ask who ha4l tsinght 
Mr. Warrington tlm language ; and to express his opinion, that, for 
the prunuiKuntion, the French ladies were by far the best teachers. 

The young Virginian gentleman made a low l)ow, and siiiil it 
wiis not for him to gainsay his Royal Highness; upon which the 
Duke was good enough to say (in a jiKiosc manner) that Mr. War¬ 
rington was a sly dog. 

Mr. W. remaining respectfully silent, the Prince eontinuetl mfwt 
kindly: “ I take the field immediately against the French, who, as 
you know, are threatoning his Majesty’s Electoral dominions. If 
you have a mind to make the campaign with me, your skill in the 
language may be useful, and I hoiH) we. shall 1» more fortunate than 
poor Braddock! ” Every eye was fixetl on a young man to whom 
so great a Prince offered so signal a favour. 

And now it was that Mr. George thought he would make his 



very cIcTerest speecli. “Sir,” lie Mid, “your Rival Higlincss’s 
most kind propori does me infinite lioiioiir, but—” 

“Blit wliat, sir!” siiys the Priiiee, at liiiii. 

“Blit I have entered myself of the Temple, to study oiir laws, 
anil to lit myself for my duties at liiniie. If my haviiij' lieeii 
wounded in the service of niy country be any claim on your kind¬ 
ness, I would hnnibly ask that my brother, who knows the French 
lan{(iia,!(e as well as myself, and has far more streiijjth, eoiira}?', and 
military genius, might be allowed to serve yinir lioyal Highness in 
the place of-—” 

“Enough, enough, sir!” cried out the justly irritated son of the 
monarch. “ What! I oiler yon a favour, and yon hand it over to 
your brother! Wait, sir, till I offer you another! ” And with this 
llic Prince turned his kick iijion Mr. Warrington, just as abruptly 
as he turned it on the French a few months afterwards. 

“Oh, George! oh, George! Here’s a jirctty kettle of lisli!” 
gnvined GciipriI Lambert, as he and his young friend walked home 
together. 
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CHAPTER LXI 

IN H'HICH THE PRINCE MARCHES VP THE HILL AND 
DOlPN AGAIN 

W E understand the respectful indignation of all loyal Britons 
■when they come to read of Mr. (Jeorge Warrington’s 
conduct towards a gallant and gracious Prince, the beloved 
son of the best of inonarchs, and the (Japtain-Gcneiul of the British 
army. What an inestimable favour has not the young man slighted ! 
What a chance of promotion had ho not thrown away! Will 
Esmond, whose language was always rich in blasphemies, employed 
his very strongest curses in speaking of his cousin’s behaviour, and 
expressed his delight that the confounded young Mohock was cutting 
his own throiit. Cousin Castlewood s.aid that a savage gentleman 
had a right to scalp himself if he liked: or perhaps, ho added 
charitably, our (»msin Mr. Warrington heard enough of the war- 
whoop in Bnwldock’s affair, and has no more stomach for fighting. 
Mr. Will rcjoic,ed that the younger brother had gone to the deuce, 
and he rejoiced to think that the elder was following him. The 
first time he met the fellow, Will said, he shoidd take care to let 
Mr. George know what ho thought of him. 

“ If you intend to insult George, at least you had best take 
(Sire that his brother Harry is out of hearing! ” cric<l Lady Maria 
—on which we may fancy more curses uttered by Mr. Will, with 
regard to his twin kinsfolk. 

“ Ta, ta, ta! ” says my Lord. “ No more of this squabbling! 
Wo (ian’t be all Wiirriors in the family ! ” 

“ I never heard your Lonlship laid claim to be one ! ” says Maria. 
“ Never, my dear; (juite the contrary! Will is our champion, 
and one is <pute enough in the house. So I daresay with the two 
Mohocks:—George is the student, and Harry is the fighting man. 
When you intended to quarrel. Will, what a pity it was you hail 
not George, instead of t’other, to your hand ! ” 

“Your Lordship’s hand is famous—at picquet,” says Will’s 
mother. 

“ It is a pretty one! ” says my Lord, surveying his fingers, with 
a simper. “My Lord Hervey’s glove and mine were of a size. 
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Yes, my hand, as you say, is more fitted for canls than for war. 
Yours, my L^y Castlewood, is pretty dexterous, too. How I 
bless the day when you bestowed it on my lamented father! ” In 
this play of sarcasm, as in some other 11,^11108 of skill, his Lonlship 
was not sorry to engage, Iiaving a cool lieiul, and Iwing able to beat 
his family all round. 

Madame de Bernstein, when she heard of Mr. Warrington’s 
bemte, was exceedingly angry, stormed, and scolded her immediate 
liouschold: and would have scolded George, but she W’as growing 
old, and h^ not the courage of her early days. Moreover, she was 
a little afmid of her nephew, and respectful in her behaviour to 
him. “ You will never make your fortune at Court, nephew ! ” slic 
groaned, when, soon after his discomfiture, the yonng gentleman 
went to wait upon her. 

“ It was never my wish, madam ! ” ssiid Mr. Geiwgc, in a very 
stately manner. 

“Your wish w’as to help Harry? You might hereafter have 
Ixicn of service to your brother, had you accepted the Duke’s olTcr. 
Princes do not love to have their favours refuscil, and I don’t 
wonder that his Royal Highness was offen<lc<l.” 

“General Lamlxirt said the same thing,” George confessed, 
turning rather red; “ and I see now tliat I wsis wrong. But you 
must please rememljer that I laid never seen a (.'<»iirt l)cforc, and I 
suppose I am scarce likely to shine in one.” 

“ I think possibly not, my gewd nephew',” says the aunt, taking 
snulF. 

“ And what then ? ” asked G«iorgc. “ I never had ambition for 
that kind of glory, ami can make myself i|uit<* easy without it. 
When his Royal Highiu*s si)oke to me- -most kindly, as I own— 
my thought was, I shall make a very Imd soldier, and my brother 
would be a very gcx«l one. He has a hundrcsl good (jualities for 
the profession, in which I am ilefleient; and w«aild have! serviil a 
Commanding Officer far better than 1 ever couhl. Siiy tlie l)ukc 
is in battle, and Ids horse is shot, as my piH»r chiePs wiis at home, 
would he not lie iKJtter for a Ixjast that had counige and stmigth to 
bear him anywhere, than with one that could not carry his w'ciglit ? ” 

*'Au fait. His Royal Highness’s charger must Ik; a strong 
one, my dear! ” says the old lady. 

“ Expende Hannibalem,” mutters George, with a shrug. “ Our 
Hannibal weighs no trifle.” 

“ I don’t quite follow you, sir, and your IlannilKil,” the Baroness 
remarks. 

“ When Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Laml«rt remonstrate*! with me as 
you have done, madam,” George rejoins, with a laugh, “ I made 
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this same defence which I am making to yon. I said I offered to 
the Prince the best soldi»*r In the fannly, find tlie two gentlemen 
allowed that my blunder at lefist iiad some excuse. Who knows 
but that they may set me right with his Royal Highnes.s1 The 
taste I have had of biittlea has shown me how little my genius 
inclines that way. We saw the S<;otch play which everybody is 
talking about t’other night And when the hero, young Norval, 
said how lie longe.d to follow to the field some warlike lord, I thought 
to myself, ^ How like my Harry is to him, except that he iloth not 
brag! ’ Harry is pining now for a red coat, and if we don’t mind, 
will take the shilling. He has the map of Germany for ever under 
his eyes, and follows the King of Prussia everywlicre. He is not 
afraiil of men or gisls. As for me, I love my books and quiet beat, 
and to reiui about battles in IToiimt or Luiran." 

“ Tlien what made a soldier of you at all, my dear ? And why 
<lid you not send Harry with Mr. Braddisik, instead of going yoiw- 
self” askisl Matlamc de Bernstein. 

“My mother loved her younger son the liest,” said George 
darkly. “Besides, with the enemy iuvailing our country, it was 
my duty, as the heail of onr family, to go on the campaign. Had 
I been a Scotednnan twelve years ago, I sliould have Ixjcn a-” 

“ Husli, sir! or I shall lie moi-e angry than ever! ” saul tlie old 
liuly with a isirfectly phiased face. 

Ueorge’s explanation might thus ap|)cnse Miulamc dc Bernstein, 
an old woman whose ]irinciples, we fear, were but loose: but to the 
loyal heart of Sir Miles Warrington and his lady, the young man’s 
conduct gave a severe blow indeed! “ I should have thought,” her 

Luflyship sidd, “fnnn my sister Esmond Warrington’s letter, that 
my bnitiier’s widow was a woman of giMsl sense and judgment, and 
that she hml cducattsl her sons in a 1)e(;oming ninmier. But what. 
Sir Miles, what, my dear 'riioniiis (llaypool, can we think of an educa¬ 
tion which hiis resnlteil so lamentably for lK)th these young menl'’ 

“ The elder seems to know a power of Tsitin, though, and sjfeaks 
the Fnmeh and the (Serman, too. I heard him with the Hanover 
Envoy, at the Baroness’s rout,” says Mr. (llayiiool. “The French 
he jahls'red quiti'easy: and when he was at a loss for the High 
Dutch, he :in<l the Envoy began in Liitiii, ami talked away till all 
the riKun stared.” 

“ It is not language, but luinciples, Thonnis Clay)K)ol! ” exclaims 
the virtuous matron. “ What must Mr. Warrington’s principles be, 
when he could reject an offer made him by his Prince? Can he 
speak the High Dutch ? So much the more ought he to have 
awrpted his Royal Highness’s condesc’ension, and made him.self 
useful in the cam])aign 1 Look at our son, look at Miles 1 ” 
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“ Hold up thy head, Miley my boy! ” says i>apa. 

“ I trust, Sir Miles, that, as a member of tlic House of Commons, 
as iin English gentleman, you will attend his Royal HigUness's 
lev^ to-inorn)w, and Siiy, if such an offer had been made to us for 
that child, w’o would Lave taken it, though our boy is but ten 
years of age.” 

“Faith, Miley, thou wonldst make a good little drummer or 
lifer! ” says papa. “ Shouldst like to Iw a little soUlier, Miley'? ” 

“ Anything, sir, anything! a Wairington ought to Isi ready at 
any moment to have himself cut in pieces for his Sovereigti! ” cries 
tlic matron, pointing to the boy; who, as soon as he coniprehemletl 
iiis mother’s proix)aal, protested against it by a loud i-oar, in the 
midst of which he was removed by Screwby. In obedience to the 
conjugal orders. Sir Miles wont to his Royal nighn(*ss’a levee* the 
next day, and made a protest of his love and duty, which the Prince 
deigned to accept, saying: 

“ Nobody ever supiwsed tlmt Sir Miles Warrington woidd ever 
refuse any place offerccl to him.” 

A compliment gracious indeed, and rei)eatcd cverywhci’c by 
Liuly Warrington, iis showing bow implicitly the august family on 
the throne couhl rely on the loyalty of the Wam’ngbms. 

Accordingly, when this worthy coujde s;iw Gcoi'ge, tlu!,v received 
Iiim with a ghastly commisemtion, such as our ilear relatives or 
friends will sometimes extend to us when wc liave done something 
fatal or clumsy in life : when wc have c<imc badly out of our law¬ 
suit ; when wc enter the room Just as the company has been .‘dnising 
us; when our Lanker has broke; or we for rmr sail part have had 
to ligutx’! in the commercial columns of the Lmuhm (tazette; when, 
ill a word, we are guilty of some notorious fault, or blunder, or 
misfortune. Who docs not know that face of pityl AVliose dear 
relations have not so dcplorwl him, not dead, but living? biot 
yours ? Then, sir, if you have never Im-cii in scrapes ; if you have 
never sowed a handful of wild oats or two; ii you have always been 
fortunate, and goml, and careful, and butter has never melted in 
your mouth, and an imiimdcnt word has never come out of it; if 
you have never sinned and nifsinteil, and Is'cn a fisd and been sorry 
then, sir, you are a wiseacre who won't waste your time over an 
idle novel, and it is not de te that the fable is namitcil. 

Not tliat it was just on Sir Miles’s part to turn upon Genrp*, 
and be angry with his nephew for refusing the offer of promotion 
made by his Royal Highness, for Sir Miles himself had agrccil in 
George’s view of pursuing iiuite other than a military career, anil it 
was in respect to this plan of her sou’s that Madam lisrnond had 
written from Virginia to Sir Miles Warrington. George had 
10 2 k 
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announced to her his iutcntiun of entering at the Temple, and 
qualifying himself for the miigisterial and cml duties which, in tlic 
course of nature, he would l)e called to fulfil; nor could any one 
applaud his resolution more cordially than his uncle Sir Miles, who 
introduced Geoi^o to a lawyer of reputation, under whose guidance 
we may fancy the young gentleman reading leisurely. Madam 
Esmond from home signified her approval of her son’s course, fully 
agreeing with Sir Miles (to whom and his lady she begged to send 
her grateful remembrances) that the British Constitution was tlic 
envy of the world, and the proper object of every English gentle¬ 
man’s admiring study. The chief point to which George’s mother 
objeeted was the notion that Mr. Warrington should have to sit 
down in the Temple dinner-hall, and cut at a shoulder of mutton, 
and drink small-l^r out of tin pannikins, by the side of rough 
students who wore gowns like the parish-iderk. George’s loyal 
younger brotlier shared, too, this repugnance. Anything was good 
enough for him, Harry said; he was a younger son, and prepared 
to rough it; but George in a gown, and dining in a mess with three 
noboily’s sons off dirty pewter platters! Harry never could relish 
this condescension on his brother’s part, or foncy George in his 
pro|X3r place at any except the high tabic; and was sorry that a 
plan Madam Esmond hinted at in her letters was not feasible—viz., 
that an application should be mmlo to the Master of the Temple, 
who should be informctl that Mr. George Warrington wsis a gentle¬ 
man of most noble birth, and of great property in America, and 
ought only to sit ivith the vet'y heet comptny in the Hall. Rather 
to Harry’s discomfiture, when he communicated his own and his 
mother’s ideas to the gentlemen’s new coffee-house friend Mr. 
Spencer, Mr. Spencer received the proposal with roiirs of laughter; 
and I ciinnot learn, from the Warringtiiu papers, that any applica¬ 
tion was made to the Miister of the Temple on this subject. Asides 
his literary and historical pursuits, whicli were those he most especi¬ 
ally loved, Mr. Warrington studiecl the laws of his country, attended 
the courts at Westminster, where ho heard a Henley, a Pratt, a 
Murray, and those other great famous schools of clocpience and 
patriotism, tho two Houses of Parliament. 

Gradually Mr. Warrington made acquaintance with some of the 
members of the House and the Bar; who, when they came to know 
him, spoke of him as a young gentleman of good parts and go<Hl 
breeding, and in terms so generally complimentary that his gootl 
uncle’s heart relenterl towanls hinc, and Dora and Flora began once 
more to smile upon him. This reconciliation dated from the time 
when his Rojml Highness the Duke, after having been defeated by 
the French, in the affair of Hastcnbeck, concluded the famous 
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capitulation with tlic Frencli, which liis Majesty Gcorjm the Second 
reliist^fl to ratify. His Royal Highness, as 'tis well known, tlung np 
his commissions after this disgrace, lai»l down his coniinandcr’s 
lAton—which, it must bo confessed, he had not wielded with ninch 
luck or dexterity—and never agsiin appeared at the head of armies 
or in public life. The stout warrior would not alli>w a word of 
complaint against his Either and sovereign to escape his lijis; but, 
as ho retired with his wounded honour, and as he would have no 
interest or authority more, nor any jilaces to give, it may lx? supposed 
that Sir Miles Warrington’s anger against his nephew diminished as 
his respect for his Royal Highness (liminislasl. 

As our two gentlemen were walking in St. James’s J’ark one 
day, with their friend Mr. L-amlxa-t, they met his Royal Highness 
in plain clothes .and without a shir, and made ]mifound bows to the 
Prince, who was pleased to stop .and speak to them. 

He asked Mr. Lambert how he likisl my Lord Ligonicr, his new 
cliief at the Horse Guanls, and the mar dutit's there in which he 
w.a8 engaged 1 And, recognising the young men, with that Hdclity 
of memory for which his Itoyal race hath ever l>een nmiarkable, he 
said to Mr. Warrington :— 

“You did well, sir, not to come with me when I .asked you in 
the sim'ng.” 

“I was sorry then, sir,” Mr. Wanington said, making .a vc>ry 
low reverence, “ but I am more sorry now.” 

On which the Prince said, “ Tliank yon, sir,” ami touching his 
hat, walked away. And the cirenmstiinces of this intia viiav, and 
the discourse which p<assed at it, being related to Mrs. Esmoml 
Warrington in a letter from her younger son, ensated so deep .an 
impression in that lady’s miml, that she narrated the ane<alot«* many 
hundreds of times until all her friemls ami ae(|unintanees knew and, 
lH;rh.aps, w'cre tired of it. 

Our gentlemen went through the J’ark, ami so tow.anls the 
Strand, where they had business. And Mr. LamlKirt, pointing to 
the lion on the top of the Earl of Northnnilxaland’s house at 
(-'h.aring Cross, .siiys 

“ Harry Warrington ! your bmther is like yonder lion,” 

“JWiuisc he is as brave as »im>,” sjiys Harry. 

“ Retvinsc I resjKajt virgins! ” says George, langliing. 

“ Because yon are a stupid lion. Because, yon turn your back 
on the Eiist, and absolutely salute tlie setting sun. Why, child, 
what earthly good can yon g<!t by being civil to a man in hojxJesH 
dudgeon and disgrace ? Your uncle will lie more angry witli you than 
over- ami so .am I, sir.” But Mr. Lamlx*rt was .always laughing in 
his waggish way, and, indeed, he did not look the least angry. 
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CHAPTER LXII 

ARMA VIRUMQUE 

I NDEED, if Harry Warrington liiwl a iifiaaion for inilifciry piirHiiits 
ami studicH, there waa enough of Avar stirring in Europe, and 
enough fcdk in all soeietics which he frwpicuted in London, to 
excite and iiiliainc him. Though oiir own gmcious Prineo of the 
house of Hanover had been Ixsiton, the Protestant Hero, the King 
of Pnissia, was filling tlio worhl with his glmy, and winning tliose 
astonishing victories, in which I deem it fortunate on my own 
account that my poor Ilariy took no part; for then his vcra<aous 
biographer wo>dd have had to narrate battles the description whereof 
has been undertivk»!U by another pen. I am ghul, I say, that Harry 
Warrington was not at Rosslnich on that famous Gunpowder Fete- 
day, on the bth of Novenil)Ci’, in the year ITST; nor at that 
tremendous slaughtoring-match at Leuthen, wliich the Prussian 
King played a month afterwards; for these piwligious actions will 
presently Im narrated in other volumes, which I ainl all the world 
aro Ciiger to behold. Would you have this history compete with 
yonder book 1 Could my jaunty yellow park-plnieton run counter 
to that grim chariot of thundering warl Could my meek little jog¬ 
trot Pegjisus meet the shock of yon steeil of foaming bit and flandng 
nostril 1 Dear kind nsuler (with whom I love to tsdk from time to 
time, stepping down from the stage w'herc our figiires arc iierforming, 
attircil in the habits and using the })arhince of ptist ages),—my 
kind ]>aticnt resuler 1 it is a mercy for Imth of us that Harry 
Warrington did not follow the King of the Bomssians, as he was 
mintled to do, for then I shotdd have had to desc.ri1)c battles which 
Carlyle is going to tmint: and I don’t wish you should make oiiiuu.s 
comiKirisons l)ctween me anti that master. 

Harry Warrington not only ditl not join the King of the 
Bomssians, but he pinetl anti chafed at not going. He letl a sulky 
useless life, that is the fact. He danglcil about the military 
eoffcc-housos. He ilitl not care for rending anything save a news¬ 
paper. His turn was not literary. He even thought novels were 
stupid; anti, as for the latlies crying their eyes out over Mr. 
Biclurtlson, ho coidtl not imagine how they could be moved by any 
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such nonsensp. He used to laugh in u very hearty jolly way, but 
a little late, and some time after the joke was over. Pray, why 
should all gentlemen have a literary taste 1 and do we like some of 
our friends the worse beeausc they never tunied a couph't in their 
lives ? Ruined, perforce idle, dependent on his brother for supi)lies, 
if he read a book falling asleep over it, with no fitting W’ork for his 
great strong hands to do—how lucky it is tliat he did not get into 
more trouble. Why, in the case of Achilles himsedf, when he was 
sent by his mamma to the court of King Wliat-d’ye-call-’im in 
order to be put out of hann’s reach, what hapjiened to him amongst 
a i»areel of women with whom he was made to idle his life away ? 
AtmI how did Pyrrhus come into the world? A jiowerful mettle¬ 
some young Achilles ought not to Iw leading-stringed by women too 
much j is out of his place daw'dling by distaffs or handing coflee- 
enps; and when he is not fighting, depend on it, is likely to fall 
into much worse mischief. 

Those soft-hearted women, the two elder hulies of the Lam1)ert 
family, with whom he mainly consorted, had an untiring pity and 
kin<lness for Hany, such as women only—and only a few of tlioso 
—cfin give. If a man is in grief, who cheers him ? in trouble, w'ho 
consoles him? in wrath, who soothes him? in joy, who mak<?s him 
doubly happy ? in prosperity, who rejoices ? in <lisgraee, wlio backs 
him agifmst the world, and dmsses with gentle ungmaits and warm 
Iioultices the nuikliug wounds made by the slings and armws of 
outrageous Fortune? AVho but woman, if you idease? You who 
arc ill and sore from the buffets of Fate, have you one or two of 
these sweet physicians? Return thanks to the gods that tliey liave 
left you so much of consolation. What geiithunan is not more or 
less a Prometheus? Who Inis not his ruck (ai, ai), his chain (ea, 
ca), and his liver in a deuce of a condition ? Rut the sea-nymphs 
come—the gentle, the sympathising; they kiss our wrifhing feet; 
they moisten our parched liiis with their team; they do their 
blessed best to console us Titans; theif don’t tmii their backs 
upon us after our overthrow. 

Now Theo and her mother were full of jiity for Harry; Imt 
Hetty’s heart was rather hard and seemingly savage fowanis him. 
She chafed that his {xisition was not more glorious; she was angry 
that he was still deix-ndcut and idle. The whole world was in 
arms, and could he not carry a musket? It was harvest time, 
and hundreds of thousands of reajiers were out with their flashing 
sickles: coidd he not use his, and cut down his sheaf or two of 
glory ? 

“ Why, how savage the little thing is with him! ” says pajia, 
after a scene in which, according to her wont, Miss Hetty had 
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I)een firing little shotH into that quivering tai^t which came and 
set itself iqt in Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room every day. 

“ Her conduct is perfciitly alwuiinable ! ” cries mamma; “ slie 
deserves to ho whipped, and sent to bed.” 

“ Perliaps, mother, it is teiuse she likes him l)cttcr than any 
of us do,” siiys Thco, “ and it is for his sake tliat Hetty is angry. 
If I were fond of—of some one, I should like to bo able to admire 
and respect him always—to think everything ho did right—and my 
gentleman better than all the gentlemen in the world! ” 

“ The truth is, my (tear,” answers Mrs. ]jaml)crt, “ that your 
father is so mneh better than all the world, he has spoiM us. Did 
you ever see any one to Ojinpare with him 1 ” 

“ Very few imUwl,” owns Thco, with a blush. 

“Very few. Who is so good-temiiercdl” 

“ r think nobody, mamma,” Thco aeknowledge.s. 

“ Or so bnive t ” 

“ Why, I daresiiy Mr. Wolfe, or Harry, or Mr. (Jeorge, are very 
bnive.” 

“ Or so learned and witty 1 ” 

“ I am sure Mr. George seems very learned, and witty too, in 
his way,” Siiys Theo; “and his manners are very line—you own 
they are. Miulaiuc dc ISeriistein says they are, and she hath seen 
the world. In(lee<l, Mr. George lias a lofty way with him, which 
I don’t sec in other jicople; and in muling books, I find he chooses 
the fine nolile things always, and loves them in s])itc of all his 
satire, lie (sn tainly is of a satirical turn, but then he is only bitter 
against mean things and piniiile. No gentleman hath a mom temler 
heart, I am sun ;; and but yesterday, after he had lieen talking so 
bitterly as you said, 1 liappencd to hsik out of window, and saw 
him stop and treat a whole crowd of little children to apples at 
the stall at the corner. And the day liefore yiHitenlay, when he 
was coming and brought me the Moli^re, he stopped and 'gave 
money to a bcggiir, and iiow ehamiingly, sure, he reads the French! 
I agree with him though about TartulVe, though ’tis so wonderfully 
clever and lively, that a mere villain and hyiMicrite is a figure too 
mean to lie luiule the chief of a great jiicce. lago, Mr. George said, 
is near as great a villain; but then ho is nut the first chameter of 
the tragedy, which is Othello, with his noble weakness. But what 
fine hulies anti gentlemen Molifere represents,—so Mr. Giiorgc thinks 
—and—but oh, I ilon’t dare to repeat the versKi after Am." 

“ But yon know them by heart, my dear I ” asks Mrs. Lambert. 

Atul Theo replies, “ Oh yes, mamma! I know them by- 

Nonsense! ” 

I here fimey osculations, palpitations, and exit Miss Thco, 
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blushing like a rose. Why had she 8to]>pctl in her sinitpiu'el 
Because mamma was looking at her so oddly. And why was 
mamma looking at her so (xldly 1 And why had she lookMl after 
Mr. George, when he was going away, and looked fur him when he 
Avas coming 1 Ah, and w'hy do cheeks blush, and why do roses 
bloom 1 Old Time is still a-ilyiiig. Old spring and bud time; old 
summer and bloom time; ohl autumn and scc<l time; old winter 
time, when the cracking shivering ohl tree-tojis arc Ijald or wvered 
Avith snow. 

A few minutes after George amred, Tiico Avould come downstairs 
Avith a fluttering heart, miiy bo, and a sweet nosegay in her cheeks, 
just culled, ns it were, fresh in his honour; and I su])pose she must 
have iMicn constantly at that window which commiindiMl the street, 
and whence she could espy his generosity to the sAveep, nr his 
purchases frem the a])plewnman. But if it AAas Harry avIio kncKAked, 
.she remained in her own ai)artmcnt with her AA'ork or her Iwoks, 
sending her sister to mreiA'c the young gentleman, or her brothers 
when the elder was at home from college, or Doctor Grusius from 
tlic Chartreux gave tlic younger leave to go home. And Avhat goo«l 
eyes Theo must have had—and often in tlic cvcniiiig, too—to note 
the difference between Harry’s yellow hair and (Scorge’s dark liM'.ks, 
and between their figures, though they were so like that ]icoi)lc 
continually were mistaking one for the other brethcr. Noav it is 
cerhiin that Theo never mistook one or t’other; and that Hetty, for 
her i)art, was not in the least excited, or rude, or pert, wlicn she 
found the black-haired gentleman in her mother’s diawing-room. 

Our friends could come when they likwl to Mr. Lambert’s house, 
and stay as long Jis they chose; and, one day, he of tlic golden 
locks was sitting on a couch there, in an attitude of more than 
ordinary itlleness and de8]K)ndency, Avhen Avho should come down to 
liim but Miss Hetty 1 I Siiy it Avas a most curious thing (though 
the girls would have gone to the rack rather than oavu any (collusion), 
that when Harry called, Hetty api)carcd; when George arrived, 
Theo somehow came; and so, according to the usual «lisj)cn8ation, it 
was Miss Lambert, junior, who noAv arrived to entertain the younger 
Vii^nian. 

After usual ceremonies and compliments, we may imagine that 
the lady says to the gentleman:— 

“And pray, sir, what makes your honour look so glum this 
morning 1 ” 

“ Ah, Hetty ! ” says he. “ I have nothing else to do but to 
look glnm. I remember when we Avcrc boys—and I a rare idle one, 
you may be sure—I would always Iks asking my tutor for a holiday, 
which I would pass very likely swinging on a gate, or making ducks 
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and drakes over the pond, and those do-nothing days were always 
the most melancholy. What have I got to do now from morning 
till niglit 1 ” 

“ Breakfast, walk—dinner, walk—tea, supiier, I suppose j and a 
pipe of your Virginia,” says Miss Hetty, tossing her head. 

“ I tell you what, when I went back with Charley to the 
Ohartreiix t’other night, I hail a mind to say to the master, ‘ Teach 
me, sir. Here’s a boy knows a deal more Latin and Greek, at 
thirteen, than I do, who am ten years older. I have nothing to do 
from morning till night, and I might as well go to my books again, 
and see if I can repair my idleness as a boy.’ Why do you laugh, 
Hetty 1 ” 

“ I laugh to fancy you at the head of a class, and called up by 
the master! ” cries Hetty. 

“ I shouldn’t be at the head of the class,” Harry says humbly. 
“ George might be at the head of any class, but I am not a book¬ 
man, you sec j and when I was young, neglected myself, and was 
very idle. We would not let our tutors cane us much at home, but, 
if wc had, it might have done me good.” 

Hetty drubiied with her little foot, and looked at the young man 
sitting before her—strong, idle, melancholy. 

“ Upon my word, it might do you good now ! ” she w'as minded 
to say. “What does Charley say about the caning at school? 
Docs his account of it set you longing fur it, pray ? ” she asked. 

“ His account of his sidiool,” Harry answered simply, “ makes 
me see that I have been idle when I ought to have worked, and 
that I have not a genius for books, and for what am I gooil ? Only 
to spend my ixitrimuny when I come abroad, or to lounge at cofl’ee- 
housos or nuK)-cuursus, or to gallop behind dogs when I am at home. 
I am good for nothing, I am.” 

“ What, such a great, brave, strong ftllow as you good for 
nothing?” (trios Hot. “I would not confess as much to any 
woman, if I were twice as goml Ibr nothing ! ” 

“ What am I to do ? I ask ibr leave to go into the army, and 
Madam Esmond dints not answer me. ’’I'is the only thing I am fit 
for. I have no money to buy. Having spent all my own, and so 
much of my brother’s, I cannot and won’t ask for more. If my 
mother woidd but send me to the army, you know I would jump 
to go.” 

“ Eh! A gcntlcinan of spirit does not want a woman to buckle 
his sword on for him, or to clean his firelock ! What was that our 
paiu told us of the young gentleman at Court yesterday?—Sir 
John Anuytage-” 

“Sir John Armytoge? I used to know him when I frequented 
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lute’s and the club-houses—a fine noble young gentleman of a 
great esfeite in the North.” ’ 

“And engaged to be married to a fiunous beauty, too—Miss 
Howe, my Lord Howe’s sister—but that, I suppose, is not an 
obstacle to gentlemen ? ” 

“An obstacle to what? ” asks tlic gentleman. 

“ An obstacle to glo^! ” says Miss Hetty. “ I think no woman 
of spirit would say ‘Stay!’ though she a<lorcd her lover ever so 
laiicli, when his (Muintry said ‘ Go I ’ Sir John had vohmti'ered for 
tlie expedition which is preparing, and being at Court yesterday his 
Majesty asked him when he would be ready to go? ‘To-morrow, 
|.lea^ your Majesty,’ replies Sir John, and the King said that was 
a soldier’s answer. My father himself is longing to go, though he 
liiis mamma and all us brats at home. 0 (iear, O dear! Why 
wasn’t I a man myself? Both my brothera are for the Church ; but, 
as for me, I know I should have made a famous little soldier! ” 
And so speaking, this young pemoii strode about the room, wearing 
a most courageous military aspect, and looking us bohl as Joan 
of Arc. 

Harry beheld her witli a tender admiration. “ I think,” sjiys 
lie, “ I would hardly like to see a musket on that little shoulder, 
nor a wound on that pretty face, Hetty.” 

“Wounds! who fears wounds?” cries the little maid. “Muskets ? 
If I could carry one, I would use it. You men fancy that wc 
nomen aic good for nothing but to make jmddings or stitch 
samplers. Why wasn’t I a man, I say. George w.as ri'uding to us 
.\ estenlay out of Tasso—look, heiv it is, and 1 thought the verses 
applied to me. See! Here is the hook, with the mark in it where 
we left off.” 

“ W’ith the mark in it?” says Harry dutifully. 

“ Yes! it is almut a woman who is disappointcsl ]te(!ausc—be¬ 
cause her brother docs not go to war, and she says of herself— 

“ ‘ Alas! wliy did not ]{o.avuii thesu inetnlior.'i frail 
Witli lively furco and vigour xtrungthun, so 
That] thissilkougown . . 

“Silken gown?” says downright Ham', with a hwk of inquiry. 

“W’’cll, sir, I know ’tis hut edimauco;—but so it is in the 
book— 

‘ . till!! Mllcon f'owii (inrl sluuder veil 

Might for a Yirca^t]ilato an<2 a holm furogo ; 

Then should not heat, nor cold, nor rnin, nor hail, 

Nor storniM that fall, nor bluHt'ring win^ls that blow. 

Withhold mo; but I would, both day and night, 

Zn pitched field or privato combat, fight-’ 
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Fi/'ht? Yes, that I would! Wliy are both my brothera to Ihj 
parsoiiH, I say 1 One of my ])a{)a’s children ought to be a soldier! ” 

Harry laughed, a very gentle kind laugh, as he looked at her. 
He felt tliat he would not like much to hit such a tender little 
warrior iis that. 

“ Wliy,” says he, holding a finger out, “ I think here is a finger 
nigh as big iis your arm. How would you stiuid uj) l)efore a great 
strong maul I should like to sec a man try and ii^ure you, 
though; I should just like to sec him I You little, delicate, tender 
crenture! Do you 8 ui»|k)8c any scoundrel would dare to do anything 
unkind to yon t ” And, excited by this flight of his imagination, 
Harry fell to walking u)> and down the room, too, chafing at the 
idea of any n)gue of a Frenchman daring to be rude to Miss 
Hester Lauilsirt. 

It Wiis a Ixdicf in this silent courage of his whicli subjugated 
Hetty, and this quality which she supiMJsed him to possess, which 
caused her sjiccially to iulmirc him. Miss Hetty was no more Ixtld, 
in reality, tlian Madam Erminia, whose speech she liad liecn rctuling 
out of the book, and about whom Mr. Harry Warrington never 
heard one single word. He nuiy have lieeu in the room when 
bn)ther George Wiis rciuliiig his poetry out to the Itulies, but his 
thoughts were busy with his own allairs, and he wiis entirely bc- 
wildurc«l with your OlotiUhis and Erniiniiis, ivnd giants, ami en¬ 
chanters, and nonsense. No, Miss Hetty, I say and believe, had 
nothing of the virago in her romposition ; else, no do\djt, slut would 
have taken a fancy to a soil young fellow with a literary turn, nr a 
genius for playing the ihite, according to the laws of contmst and 
nature ])rovi<led in those cases; and who luis not hciinl how great 
strong men liavc an affinity for frail tender little women; how 
tender little women arc attracted by great honest strong men ; and 
how your burly heroes and champions of war arc constantly hcii- 
pe(!kcd'l // Mr. Harry Warrington falls in love with a woman who 
is like Miss Lamlxsrt in disi)o.sition, and if he marries her—without 
being (unjurers, I think we may all see what the en«l will be. 

St), whilst Hetty was firing her little sarcasms into Hairy, he 
fur a while scart^dy felt that they were stinging him, and let her 
shout on without so much as taking the trouble to shake the little 
arrows out of his hide. Did she mean by her sneers and innuendoes 
to rouse him into action 1 He was too magnanimous to understand 
such small hints. Did she mean to shame him by saying that she, 
a weak woman, would don the casiiuc and breastplate ? The simple 
fellow either melted at the idea of her being in danger, or at the 
notion of her fighting fell a-laughing. 

“ Pray wliat is the use of having a strong hand if you only use 
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it to hold a skein of silk for my mother ? ” cries Miss HcsUt : “ and 
Avhiit is tlic' good of being ever so strong in a drawing-room ! Ro- 
Ixidy wants you to thmw anybody out of window, Harry! A 
stnmg man, indeed! I siijiiioso there’s a stnniger at Hartholomew 
Fair. James Wolfe is not a strong man. lie seems iniite wc:ikly 
and ilL When he was here last, he was eoughing the whole tilin', 
and as pale as if he had seen a ghost.” 

“ I never could understand why a man should be frighteiu'il at 
a ghost,” says Harry. 

“Pr.iy, have j’ou seen one, sir?” asks the lu'it young lady. 

“No. I thought I did once at home wlieii we were laiys; 
but it was only Nathan in liLs night-shirt ; but I Avasii’t friglitened 
wlien I thought he ?«/.» a ghost. I believe there’s no such things. 
Our, nurses tell a jxiek of lies alsait ’em,” says Harry giiively. 

“Heorge was a little frightened; but then he’s-” Here he 

Itaused. 

“'riicn (icorge is what?” asked Ilelty. 

“George is dilfcrcnt from me, that's all. Our luolher’s a Isdd 
Woman as ever you saw, but she sert'ams at seeing a mous(>—always 
iloes -can’t help it. It’s her nature. So, you see, jierhaps my 
hrother can’t bear ghosts. 1 don’t mind ’em.” 

“(hiorge always sjiys you w'ould have made a iK'tter soldier 
than he.” 

“ So I think I should, if I had Isien allowed to try. lJut he 
••an do a thousand things Iw-tter than me, or anylnidy else in tlie 
world. Why didn’t he let me volunteer on ISraddock's ex|M‘ditiun? 
I might have gut knocked on the head, and then 1 should have been 
jiretty mu(‘h as useful as I am now, and then 1 shouldn’t have 
niiiKMl myself, and brought peoi)le to jioint at me ami say that 1 
had disgraced the name of AVarrington. AVhy mayn’t 1 go on this 
ex|>edition, and volunteer like Sir John Armytagu ? Oh, Hetty! 
I'm a miserable fellow—that’s what T am.” And the miserable 
fellow paced the room at double (piiek time. “ I wish I had neviw 
onuc to Europe,” he groanctl out. 

“What a eom]iliment to us! Thank you, Harry!” Hut 
presently, on an ap 2 )naling look from the gentleman, she a<Med, 
“Are you—arc you thinking of going home ?” 

“And have all Virginia jeering at me! There’s not a gentle 
nian there that wouldn’t, except one, and him my mother doesn’t 
like, I shmdd be ashamed to go home now, I think. You «li>u’t 
know my mother, Hetty. I ain’t afraid of most things; but, some¬ 
how, I am of her. What shall I say to her, when she says, * Harry, 
where’s your patrimony ? ’ ‘ Spent, mother,’ I shall have to say. 

‘ Wliat have you done with it ? ’ ‘ Wasted it, muUier, and went to 
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rison after.’ ‘ Who took you out of prison 1 ’ ‘ Brother George, 
la’ain, ho took me out of prison; and now I’m come back, having 
one no good fur myself, with no profession, no prosiiccts, no nothing, 
-only to look afttT negrf)cs, and be scolded at home: or to go to 
Iccp at sermons; or to ))lay at cards, and drink, and fight cocks at 
ho taverns about.’ How can I look the gentlemen of the country 
u the fiu;u 1 I’m ashamed to go home in this way, I say. I must 
iiid will do something! What shall I do, Hetty I Ah! what 
ihall I dol” 

“ Do 1 What did Mr. Wolfe do at Louisbourg ? Ill as he was, 
md in love as we knew him to be, lie didn’t stop to be nursed by 
lis mother, Hany, or to dawdle with his swcetlieart. He went 
)n the King’s service, and hath come biick covered with honour. If 
there is to be another gi-eat campaign in America, pttpa says he 
Is Bui’e of a great command.” 

“ I wish lie would hike me with him, and that a ball would 
kniwk me on the head and finish me,” groaned HaiTy. “You 
spitak to me, Hetty, as tliougli it were my fault that 1 am not in 
the army, when you know I woidd give give, forsootli, wliat have 
I to give 1—yes 1 my life to go on service I ” 

“ Life indeed ! ” says Miss Hetty, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“ You don’t seem to think tliat of much value, Hetty,” remarked 
Harry smlly. “ No more it is—to auybotly. I’m a })oor useless 
fellow. I’m not even I'mc to throw it away as I would like, being 
under ordera hero and at home.” 

“ Orders, indeed! Wliy under onlcrs ? ” cries Miss Hetty. 
“Aren’t you hill enough, and old cnougli, to act for yourself, and 
must you liave George for a master here, .and your mother for a 
sclKMilmistrcss at home? If I were a man, I would do sometliing 
famous lieforo I was two-.and-twenty years old, that I would ! 1 
would liave the world speak of me. I wouldn’t dawdle at apron- 
strings. I woiddu’t curse my fortune—I’d make it. I vow am! 
deelant I would 1 ” 

Now, for the first time, Harry bcgiui to wince at the words 
of ids young lecturer. 

“ No negro on our estiitc is more a slave than I am, Hetty, 
he said, turning very red as he addressetl her; “ but tlicn. Miss 
Lambert, wo don’t reproach the iioor fellow for not being free. 
Tliat isn’t generous. At least that isn’t the way I undcrstiind 
honour. Perlui]>s with women it’s ditt'erent, or I may bo wrong, 
ami have no riglit to be liurt at a young girl telling me what my 
faults arc. Verliajw my faults are not my faidts—only my curset! 
luck. You have been talking ever so long about this gentleman 
volunteering, and tliat man winning glory, and cracking up their 
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courago as if I had none of niy own. I sniiposp, for tlie matter 
of that, I’m as well provided as other gentlemen. I ilon’t lung; 
blit I’m not afraid of Mr. Wolfe, nor of Sir John Armytage, nor 
of anylwdy else that ever I saw. Hmv ean I buy a eommission 
when I’ve spent my last shilling, or ask niy biother for more who 
lias already halved with me ? A gentlemim of my rank can’t go 
a common sohlier.—else, by Jupiter, I would ! And if a lndl finished 
me, I sniipose Miss Hetty Lamliert wouhln’t be very sorry. It isn't 
kind, Hetty—I didn’t think it of yon.” 

“ What is it I have said ? ” asks the young lady. “ I have only 
said Sir John Armytage has volunteered, and Mr. Wolfe has coven’ll 
iiimself with honour, and you begin to scold me ! How can I hel]i 
it if Mr. Wolfe is brave and famous ? Is that any reason you 
should 1)0 angiy, pray?” 

“ I didn’t say angry,” said Harry gnively. “ I said I was 
hurt.” 

“Oh, indeed ! I thought such a little cmature as I am couldn't 
hurt anylxsly! I’m suro ’tis mighty comiilimentary to me to say 
that a young lady whose arm is no bigger than your little finger 
can hurt such a great strong man es you ! ” 

“ I scarce thought you would try, Hetty,” the young man said. 
“ You see. I’m not uscil to this kind of Widcome in this house.” 

“What is it, my pior boy?” a-sks kind .Mi’s. Tiauds'it, looking 
in at the door at this juncture, .-ind finding the youth with a very 
woe-worn countenance. 

“Oh, we have heard the story liefore, mamma!” says Hetty 
hurriedly. “Harry is making his old com]iIaint of having nothing 
to do. And he is ()uite unhapiiy ; and he i.s tidling us so ov<>r and 
over again, that’s all.” 

“So are you hungry over and over again, my dear ! Is tliat a 
reason why your i»apa and I should leave off giving you dimiiir?” 
<ric8 mamma, with some emotion. “ Will you stay and have ours, 
Harry 1 ’Tis ju.st three o’clock!” Harry agrccil to slay, after a 
fov taint negations. “ My husliand dines abroad. We are but three 
Women, so you will have a dull dinner,” remarks Mrs. Lambert. 

“ We shall have a gentleman to enliven us, mamma, I ilare- 
say!” says Madam Pert, and then looked in mamma’s face with 
that admirable gaze of blank innocence which Madam Pert knows 
how to assume when she. has licen sjiccially and successfully wieked. 

When the dinner a]tpeared Miss Hetty’ eamc downstaii’s, ami 
Was ex<;cedingly chatty, lively', and enterbu'ning. Thco did not 
know that any little ilifl'cnau.’e hml occurred fsiich, alas, my (fiiris- 
tian friends, will hapiicn in the most charnung families), did not 
know, I say, that anything luul hapiMmcd until Hetty’s uncommon 
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flprightlineHS and gaiety rouscil her sunpicions. Hetty would start 
a dozen subjects of conversation-'the King of Prussia, and the 
news from America; the last mascincrade, and the highwayman 
shot near Banict; and when her sister, admiring this volubility, 
inquired the reason of it, with her eyes— 

“ Oil, iny dear, you need not nod and wink at me! ” cries 
Hetty. “Mamma askeil Harry on purpose to enliven us, and I 
am talking until ho begins,—just like the fiddles at the playhouse, 
you know, Thco ! First the fiddles. Then the play. Pray licgin, 
Harry! ” 

“ Hester! ” cries mamma. 

“I merely asked Harry to entertain us. You said yourself, 
mother, that we were only three women, and the dinner would he 
dull for a gentleman ; unless, indeed, he chose to be very lively.” 

“ I’m not that on most days—and. Heaven knows, on this day 
less than most,” says iwior Harry. 

“ Why on this day less than another 1 Tuesday is as good a 
day to bo lively as Wednesday. The only day when we mustn’t Ik; 
lively is Sunday. Well, you know it is, ma’am! We. mustn’t sing, 
nor dance, nor do anything on Sunday.” 

And in this naughty way the young woman went on for the rest 
of tho evening, and was complimented by her mother and sister 
when iwor Harry took his leave. He was not ready of wit, and 
could not fling bac;k the taunts which Hetty cast agsiinst him. 
Nay, had ho been able to retort, he woubl have lx;en silent. He 
was bs) generous to engage in that small war, and cho.so to take 
all Hester’s sjircasms without an attempt to i»arry or evade them. 
Very likely the young body watched and admired that magnanimity, 
while slu! triwl it so cruelly. And after one of her fits of ill 1 h?- 
haviour, her iKircnts and friends hml not the least need to scold her 
iw she Ciindidly told them, because she sufl'ered a great deal more 
than they would ever have hml her, and her consciemie ]mnislu*d 
her a great tlcal more severely than her kind elders would have 
thought of doing. I siqqM^so she lies awake all that night, and 
tosses and tumbles in her bed. I supperse she wets her pillow 
with tears, .and should not mind alsmt her sobbing: unless it kept 
her sister awake; unless she wiis unwell the next day', and the 
doctor hiul to be fetched; unless tho whole family is to be put to 
discomfort; mother to choke over her «linncr in flurry and indi.g- 
nation; father to eat his roast-beef in silence and with bitter 
sauce: everybody to look at the door e.ach time it opens, with a 
Vitgue hope that Hai'ry is coming in. If Harry does not eomc, why 
at l«wt d(W8 not George mine 1 thinks Miss Theo. 

Some time in the course of tho evening comes a billet from 
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George Warrington, with a large nosegay of lilacs, per ]\Ir. tiuinlio. 
“ I send my best duty and regards to Mre. Lambert and the ladies,” 
George says, “ and humbly beg to prcstait to Miss Thco this noseg-ay 
of lilacs, which she says she loves in the early spring. Ycai must 
not thank me for them, please, but the gaitlcner of Bedford House, 
with whom I have made great friends by presenting him with some 
dried si)ecimen8 of a Virginian plant which some ladies don’t think 
as fragrant as lilacs. 

“I have been in the garden almost all the day. It is alive 
with sunshine and spring: and I have been eomjMwing two scenes 
of you know what, and polishing the verses whieli the I’age sings 
in the fourth act, under Sybilla’s window which she cannot hear, 
poor thing, because she has just had her heml otf.” 

“ Provoking! I wish he would not always sneer and laugh ! 
The verses are beautifid,” says Theo. 

“You really think so, my dear? How very o«ld!” nunarks 
papa. 

Little Het looks up from her dismal corner, with a faint smile 
of humour. Thco’s secret is a secret for nolaxly in the house, it 
seems. Can any young iMJoplo guess what it is? The lady con¬ 
tinues to reiul:— 

“ Spencer has asked the famous Mr. Johnson to breakfast to¬ 
morrow, who condescends to hear the play, and who won’t, I Iiojkj, 
he too angry bc<»u8C my heroine undergoes the fate of his in ‘ Irene.’ 
I have heard he came up to London himself as a yonng man w ith 
only his tragcily in his wallet. Shall I ever Imi able to get mine 
played? Can you fancy the catesill music, beginning, ami the pit 
hissing at that perilous pjirt of the fourth act, where my executioner 
comes out from the closet with his great swonl, at the awful 
moment when he is callc«l upon to nMjmUtie. ? They say .Mr. 
Fielding, when the pit hisscil at a jiart of one of his pieces alsait 
which Mr. Garrick hml warned him, said, ‘ Hang them, they hni<e 
found it out, have they ? ’ .and finished his punch in tr.aiii|uillity. 
I sup])nso his wife waos not in the boxes. There arc some women 
to whom I wouhl be very unwilling to give i)ain, and there arc 
some to whom I would give the best I have.” 

"Whom can he me.an? The letter is to you, my dciir. I 
protest he is making love to your mother la'fore my fiicc! ” erics 
papa to Hetty, who only gives a little sigh, puts her hand in Ikw 
iUther’s haml, and then withdraws it. 

“ To w’hom I would give the best I have. To-day it is only 
a bunch of lilacs. To-morrow it may Im what?—a branch of me— 
a sprig of Imys, (lerhaiis—anything, so it be my bc-st ami my all. 

“ 1 have hud a fine long day, and all to inysjilf. What «lo you 
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think of Harry playing truant!” (Here we may imagine what 
they call in Franco, or what they useil to call, when men dared to 
speak or citizens to hear, sensation dans Vavditoire.) 

“ I suppose Carpezan wearied the poor fellow’s existence out. 
Certain it is he has been miserable for weeks past; and a change 
of air and scene may do him good. This morning, quite early, lie 
came to my room; and told me ho hod taken a seat in the Ports¬ 
mouth machine, and proposed to go to tho Isle of Wight, to the 
army there.” 

The army! Hetty looks very i>alo at this announcement, an<l 
her mother continues:— 

“ And a little jiortion of it, namely, tho Thirty-second Regiment, 
is commanded by Licutenant-Ooloncl Richmond Webb—the nephew 
of tho famous old General under whom my grandfather Esmond 
serveil in the great wars of Marlborough. Mr. Webb met us at our 
uncle’s, accosting us very jwlitely, an<l giving us an invitation to 
visit him at his regiment. Let my poor brother go and listen to 
his darling music of fife and dnim! He Ixule me tell the Indies 
that they should hoar from him. I kiss their hands, and go to 
dress for dinner, at the ‘'Star ami Garter,’ in Pall Mall. Wo are 
to have Mr. Soamc Jenyns, Mr. Cambrhlge, Mr. Walpole, possibly, 
if he is not t<K) hue to <line in a tavern; a young Irishiunn, a Mr. 
Bourke, who, they say, in a wonder of clmiuence and learning—in 
line, all tho wits of Mr. l)o<lsley’8 shop. Quick, Guinlx), a coach, 
anil my French grey suit! And if gentlemen ask me, ‘ Who gave 
you that sprig of lilac you wear on your heart-side 1 ’ I shall call 
a bumper, and give Lilac for a toast.” 

I fciir there is no more rest for Hetty on this night than on the 
previous one, when she hail behaveil so mutinously to poor Harry 
Warrington. Some st^cret resolution must have inspired that gentle¬ 
man, for, after leaving Mr. Lambert’s table, he paced the streets for 
a while, .and .appeared at a hate iioiu' in the evening at Madame dc 
Bernstein’s house in Clarges Street. Her Ladyship’s health had 
Ixien somewhat ailing of late, so that even her favourite nnits w'cre 
denied her, and she was sitting over a quiet game of ^cart<i, with a 
divine of whom our lost news was from a lock-ni> house haiil 
by that in which Harry W.arrington had been himself confineil. 
Gleorgc, at Harry’s request, had x>aid the little debt under which 
Mr. Sampson hml sufferetl temporarily. Ho hail been at his living 
for a year. Ho may have paid and contracted ever so in.my debts, 
have been in and out of jail many times since we saw him. For 
some time post ho hiul been hock in London, stout and hearty as 
usual, and ready for any invitation to cards or claret Madame de 
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IJornstcin did not care to have her gsuue interrupted by her neiihow, 
whose conversation Imd little interest now for the fickle old woman. 
Next to the very young, I supiwse the very old are the most selfish. 
Alas! the heart hardens as the blood ceases to run. The cohl snow 
.strikes down from the head, and checks the glow of fading. Wlio 
wants to survive into old age after alxlicating all his faculties one 
by one, and be sans teeth, sans eyes, sans memory, s:iim ho]M', sans 
.syinjiathy 1 How fiiral it with those ])iitriarehs of old who lived 
for their nine centuries, and when were life’s conditions so changal 
tliat, after threescore years and ten, it be«ime but a vexation and 
a burden ? 

Getting no reply but Yes and No to his brief siwcchcs, jjoor 
Harry sat a while on a couch, opi»osltc his aunt, w’ho shruggtid her 
shonldei's, Inul her Ixmk to her nephew, and continual her game with 
tlie chaidain. Samiwon sat opiM>site Mr. Warringtini, and could 
SCO that something disturlx;d him. His face was very pah*, and 
his countenaiux: disturlwd and full of gliM)m. “Something has 
happcnwl to him, ma’am,” he whispcral to the Raroness. 

“ Ikdi! ” She shniggctl her shoulders again, and continued to 
ilial her canls. “What is the matter with you, sir,” she at last 
said, at a i)au8e in the game, “that you have such a dismal eoiintc- 
niinec ? Ghnplain, that last game makes us even, I Ihink ! ” 

Harry got up from his place. “ 1 am going on a journey: I am 
l ome to bid you good-bye, aunt,” he said in a very tragical voice. 

“ On a journey! Arc you going home to America i I mark 
tile king. Chaplain, and play him.” 

No, Harry sjiid: he was not going to America yet: he was going 
to the Isle of Wight for the present. 

“Tndeal!-a lovely sjiot!” says the Haroness. “lion jour, 
nion ami, et Iwn voyage! ” And she kissed a hand to her nephew. 

“ I mayn’t come back for some time, aunt,” he gi-oancd out. 

“Imh'cd! We shall lie inconsolable without you ! Hiiless you 
liave a s])ade, Mr. Sani|ison, the game is mine. (lotMl-byc, my child! 
No moiv alxnit your journey at present; tell us alsiut it wlnm you 
conie bjick 1 ” And she gaily bade him farewell. He hsikal for a 
nioment jiiteously at her, and was gone. 

“ Something grave Iuts hapfiened, madam,” s.ays the chaplain. 

“ Oh ! the lioy is always getting into seraiies! I supisise he 
lias l)cen falling in love with one of those country girls- what arc 
their names, Lamberts ?--with whom he is ever dawdling alsnit. 
He has lieen doing no grsnl here for some time. I am disapiMiiiitcd 
in him, really quite grieval alwut him--I will take two canls, if 
you please—again?—quite grieval. What do you think they say 
of his cousin—the Miss Warrington who made eyes at him when 
10 S L 
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she thought he was a prize—they say the King has remarked her, 
and the Yarmouth is creving with rage. He, he!—those metho- 
distiad Warringtous! They are not a hit less worldly than their 
neighbours; and, old as he is, if the Grand Signior throws his 
pocket-handkerchief, they will jump to catch it! ” 

“ Ah, madam; how your Ladyship knows the world! ” sighs 
the chaplain. “ I propose if you please ! ” 

“ I have lived long enough in it, Mr. Sampson, to know some¬ 
thing of it. Tis sadly selfish, my dear sir, sadly selfish; and every- 
Ixxly is struggling to pass his neighbour! No, I can’t give you 
any more cards. You haven’t the king! I play queen, knave, and a 
ten,—a sadly selfish world, indeed. And here comes my chocolate!” 

The more immediate interest of the canls entirely absorbs the 
old woman. The door shuts out her nephew and his cares. Under 
his hat, he bears them into the street, and paces the liark town 
for a while. 

“ Good God 1 ” he thinks, “ what a miserable fellow I am, and 
what a spendthrift of my life I have l)een! I sit silent with George 
anil his friends. I am not clever and witty jw he is. I am oidy a 
burtiicn to him; and if I wonld help him ever so much, don’t know 
how. My dear Aunt Lamljert’s kindness never tires, but I begin 
to 1x5 ashamcxl of trying it. Why, even Hetty can’t help turning 
on me; and when she tells me I am idle and should Ixs doing some¬ 
thing, ought I to 1x5 angry ? Tiie rest have left me. There’s my 
cousins and uncle and my Liuly my aunt, they have showed me tiie 
(!old shoulder this long time. They didn’t even ask me to Norfolk 
when they went down to the cA)untry, and oiler me so much as a 
day’s jKirtridgc-shooting. I Ciiii’t go to Castlewixxl—after what has 
happened: I should break that scoundrel Willuim’s bones; and, 
faith, .am well out of the phu5e altogethisr.” 

lie laughs a fierce laugh as he rccsdls his adventures since he 
has Ixsen in Europe. Money, friends, pleasure, all have ixosscd 
away, and he feels the ix>st like a dream. He strolls into White’s 
Chocolate House, where the waiters have scjurce seen him for a year. 
The Parliament is up. Gentlemen arc away; there is not even any 
pl.ay going on—not that he would join it, if there were. He has 
but a few pieces in his iH)cket; George’s drawer is open, .and he 
may hake what money he likes thence; but very very sijaringly 
will he avail himself of his brother’s rejxsated invitation. He sits 
.and drinks his glass in moody silence. Two or three ofiicers of the 
Giuirds enter from St. .laiues’s. He knew them in former days, 
and the young men, who have been already dining and drinking on 
guanl, insist on more drink at the club. The other battalion of 
their regiment is at Winchester: it is going on this great expedition, 
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no one knows w'hither, which everybody is talkiiiR alwnt. Curstnl 
fate that they do not belong to the other biittalion; and must stay 
and do duty in London and at Kensington! Tiierc is 'Webb, who 
was of their regiment: he did well to exchange his eomiwny in the 
(^ddstreams for the lieutenant-coloucley of the Thirt.y-se*-ond. lie 
will be of the expedition. Why, ever>’b(Kly is going; and the young 
gentlemen mention a score of names of men of tlie tirst birth and 
fashion, who have volunteered. “ It ain’t ITanoverians this time, 
eiimmandcd by the big Prince,” says one young gentleman (whose 
relatives may have been Tories forty years ago)—“ it's Englislmieii, 
with the Guards at the hcsul of ’em, and a Marlborough for a lcad(‘r! 
Will the Frenchmen ever stand agidnst them ? No, by George, thi‘y 
are irresistible.” And a fresh bowl is called, ami loud toiists arc 
drunk to the success of the expedition. 

Mr. Warrington, wdio is a eu]) too low’, the young Guardsmen 
say, walks away when they are not stciwly enough to Iw able to 
hdluw him, thinks over the matter on his w’ay to his lodgings, and 
lies thinking of it all through the night. 

“What is it, my boy?” asks George W’arriiigton of his brother, 
when the latter enters his chamber very early on a blushing May 
morning. 

“ I want a little money out of the dniwer,” siiys Harry, looking 
at his brother. “ I am sick ami tircd of London.” 

“GtHxl heavens! Can anyls)dy be tircd of Ijondon?” George 
asks, who has reasons for thinking it the must delightful jdacc in 
the world. 

“ I am for one. I am sick and ill,” says Hairy. 

“You and Hetty have been quai-rclling?” 

“ She don’t care a iwnny-piece about me, nor I for her iiidthcr,” 
siiys Harry, nodding his head. “ Rut I am ill, and a little country 
air will do me good.” And he mentions how be thinks of going to 
visit Mr. Webb in the Isle of Wight, and how a J’ortsmouth coach 
starts from Holbom. 

“ There’s the till, Harry,” says George, pointing from his bed. 
“Put your hand in, and take what you will. What a lovely 
morning, and how' fresh the Bedford House garden looks ! ” 

“ Gwl bless you, brother! ” Harry ssiys. 

“ Have a gwsl time, Harry I ” and down goes George’s head on 
the pillow again, and he takes his ]M‘ncil and m)teVsM>k from urnhw 
his bolster, and falls to polishing his verses, as Harry, with his 
cloak over his shoulder and a little valise in his hand, walks to the 
inu in Holbom whence the Portsmouth machine starts. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

MELPOMENE 

G eorge WARRINGTON by no means allowed his legjil 
studies to oljstnict his comfort and pleasures, or interfere 
with his precious health. Madam Esmond had pointed nut 
to him in her letters that, though he wore a student’s gown, and sat 
down with a crowd of nameless people to hall commons, he hsul 
himself a name, and a very ancient one, to supimrl, and could take 
rank with the first persons at home or in his own country; and de¬ 
sired that he would study sis a gentleman, not a mere professional 
drudge. With this injunction the young man complied obediently 
enough: so that he may be said not to have belonged to the rank 
and file of the law, but may be considered to have been a volunteer in 
her service, like some young gentlemen of whom we have just heanl. 
Though not so exiocting as she since has become—though she allowisl 
licr disciples much more leisure, much more pleasure, much more 
punch, much more fro.(iucntiug of cottec-houses and holiday-making 
than she lulmits nowmlays, when she Bc.arcc gives her votaries time 
for iiniuscnicnt, recreation, instruction, sleep, or ilinuer—tlic law a 
Ituudrcd yeara ago was still a jealous mistress, and demanded a pretty 
exfilusive attention. Murray, wo are tolil, might have Ixsen an Ovid, 
but ho preferiaHl to be Lord Oliief Justice, and to wear ennine 
iustejul of Isiys. Perhaps Mr. Warrington might have risen to a 
peerage and the woolsack, had he studied very long and assidu¬ 
ously, - had he been a dexterous courtier, and a favourite of at¬ 
torneys : had he licen other than he was, in a wonl. He behaved 
to Themis with a very decent resiHsct and attention; but he loved 
letters more than law always; and the black letter of Chaucer 
was infinitely more agreeable to him than the Gothic pages of Hale 
and Coke. 

Lettere were loved indeed in those quaint times, and authors 
wore actually authorities. Gentlemen appealwl to Virgil or Lucan 
in the courts or the House of Commons. What said Statius, 
Juvenal—let alone Tully or Tacitus—on such and such a i»oint! 
Their reign is over now, the good old Heathens: the worship of 
Jupiter and Juno is not more out of mode tbau the cultivation ot 
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PiigSin poetry or ethics. The age or economists and calenlators has 
succeeded, and Tooke’s Pantheon is dcsertcii and ridicidoiis. Now 
and tlien, {lerhaps, a Stanley kills a kid, a Gladstone hangs u]> a 
wreath, a Lytton bums incense in honour iif the Olympians. Hut 
what do they care at Lamlxith, Birmingham, the Tower Hamlets, 
for the ancient rites, divinities, worship f Who the plague are the 
Muses, and what is the use of all that Greek and Latin nibhish 1 
What is Helicon, and who cares? Who was Thalia, imiy, and 
what is the length of her i? Is Mclirainene’s name in tlim; 
syllables or four? 

Now, it has been said how Mr. George in his youth, and in 
the long leisure which he enjoyed at home, and during Ids iinprison- 
nient in the French fort on the biinks of Monong-aliela, hail whiled 
away his idleness by paying court to Melpomene ; and the rcsidt of 
their union was a tragedy, which has Ijeen omitted in Hell's “Theatre,” 
though I daresay it is no worsii tliau some of the jdeees printed 
there. Most young men i>ay their resiieets to the. Tragic Muse fii-st, 
as they fall in love with women who are a gi'cat deal older than 
themselves. Let the csindid reader own, if i^ver he had a libaury 
turn, that his ambition Wiis of the very highest, and that however 
in his riper age he might come, down in his pretensions, and think 
that to tr.mslate an ixle of Horace, or to turn a song of Waller or 
Prior into deesmt aleaies or saj)jihie.s, was about the utmost of his 
capability, tragedy and epic only did his gieeii unknowing youth 
engiige, and no prize but the highest wa,s lit for him. 

George Wan’ington, then, on coming to London, alteiideil the 
theatrical iterformanees at both houses, freiiuented the theatrical 
eotfec-houscs, and heanl the opinions of the critics, and might. Iw 
seen at the “ Hedford ” between the plays, or supping at the 
“Ceidl” along with the wits and .•letois when the jM-iformanees 
were over. Here he gnidiially iMieame aeipiainted with the players 
and such of the writcis and poets as Avere known to the public. 
The tough old Macklin, the frolicsome Foote, the vivacious lii]ipisley, 
the sprightly Mr. Garrick himself, might iK-easionally Ihi seen at 
these houses of entertainment; and our gentleman, by his wit and 
modesty, as well, perhaiw, as for the high character for wealth which 
he {sxssesscd, came to lie very much liked in the cotlee-liouse circles, 
and found that the actors would drink a Iniwl of ]inncli with him, 
and the critics sup at his expense with great allability. To Is; on 
terms of intimacy with an author or an actor has liceii an object 
of delight to many a young man ; actually to hob and nob with 
Hohailii or Henry the Fifth or Alexander the Great, to accept a 
pincirout of Aristarchus’s own l»ox, to jiiit Juliet into her coach, or 
iuind Monimia to her chair, larc privileges which would delight most 
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young men of a poetic turn; an<l no wonder George Warrington 
loved the theatre. Then he had the satisfaction of thinking that 
his mother only half approvcfl of plays and play-houses, and of 
feasting on fruit forbidden at home. He gave more than one 
elegant entertainment to the players, and it was even siiid that one 
or two distinguished geniuses hiul condescended to borrow money 
of him. 

And as he polished and addc<l new beauties to his masterpiece, 
we may be sure thiit he took advi(« of certain friends of his, and 
that they gave him applause and counsel. Mr. Spencer, his new 
ar-A^uaintaiK^ of the Temple, gave a breakfast at his chambers in 
Fig Tree Court, when Mr. Warrington reail ]iart of his play, ami 
the gentlemen prestmt pronounced that it had uncommon merit. 
Even the learned Mr. Joliuson, who was invited, was good enougli 
to say that the piece showed bilcnt. It warred against the unities, 
to 1 k) sims; but these had been violated by other authors, and Mr. 
Warrington might sacrifice them as well as another. There was 
in Mr. W.’s tragedy a something whicih reminded him both of 
“Coriolanus” and “Othello.” “And two very good things too, 
sir!” the author plesided. “Well, well, there was no doubt on 
that point; and ’tis certain your cata8tn)phc is terrible, just, and 
being in {lart true, is not the less awful,” remarks Mr. Spencer. 

Now the plot of Mr. Warrington’s tragedy was cpiite full indeed 
of hittle and mnrder. A favourite book of his grandfather had 
Iwcn the life of old George Frundsberg of Mindclhcim, a colonel of 
f(M>t-folk in the Imi)cri!tl service at Pavia fight, and during the wars 
of the (fonstiiblc Bourbon: and one of Fnmdsbcrg’s military com¬ 
panions wiia a certain Oarpzow, or Oarpezan, whom our friend 
selecttsl iis his tragedy hero. 

llis first act, as it at present stands in Sir George Warrington’s 
manuscript, is sup]K)8cd to take place Iwfore a convent on tiie 
Rliinc, which tlie Luthenuis, under Carperan, are liesicging. A 
gisllcss gang tiiesc Lutlier.ins arc. They have pulled the beards 
of Roman friars, and torn the veils of hundreds of religious 
women. A score of these .arc trembling within the walls of 
the convent yonder, of whi(di the garrison, unless the expected 
succours arrive before mid-day, has promised to surrender. Mean¬ 
while there is armistice, and the sentries within look on with 
hungry eyes, iis the soldiers and camp people giimble on the grass 
before the gate. Twelve o’clm^k, ding, ding, dong! it sounds upon 
the convent licll. No suctMurs have arrived. Open giites, warder! 
ami give admission to the famous Protestant hero, the terror 
of Turks on the Danube, and Papists in the Ijonibard plSins- 
Ooloncl Carpezan! See, here he comes, clad in complete steel, his 
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hammer of battle oyer Ins shoulder, with which he has luttcroil so 
many infidel sconces, his flags displayed, his tnnn]H'ts blowing. 
“ No rudeness, my men,” says Car])ezan, “ the wine is yours, and 
the convent lanler and cellar arc good: the church plate shall he 
melted: any of the garrison who choose to take service with Gasiiar 
C'urpezan are welcome, and shall have good iKiy. No insult to the 
religious ladies! I have promised them a safe conduct, and In* 
who lays a finger on them, hangs! Mind that, Pii»v»)st Marshal! ’ 
The Provost Marshal, a huge fellow in a iihI doublet, nods his 
head. 

“We shall see more of that Provost Marshal, or cxivutioncr,” 
Mr. Spencer explains to his guests. 

“ A very agreeable ac(iuaintancc, I am sure,— shall!» <lclightcil 
to meet the gentleman ngiiin ! ” sjiys Mr. Johnson, wagging his head 
over his tea. “ This scene of the merceiMiries, the canii)-lbllow«‘r8, 
!ind their wild sports, is novel and stiiring, Mr. Warrington, and I 
make you my compliments on it. The Colonel has gone into the 
convent, I think 1 Now let us hc:ir what he is going to do then?.” 

The Abbras, and one or two of her oldest ladies, make their ap¬ 
pearance before the comiucror. Comiueror ns he is, they beard him 
in their sacred halls. They have lieanl of hi.s violent behaviour in 
<!onventual establishments before. That haiiimer, which In? always 
carries in action, has smashed many .sacred iniag«?s in religious Inaises. 
Poun«ls and ixnuids of convent plate is he known to have melted, 
the sjicrilegious phmderer! No wonder the Abliess-l’rincess of Saint 
Mary’s, a lady of violent prejudices, free language, and noble birth, 
has a dislike to the low-born heretic who lonls it in her convent, ami 
tells Carpezan a bit of her mind, as the phinsc is. This seime, in 
which the hidy gets somewhat Isjttcr of the Colonel, was liked not !i 
little by Mr. Warrington’s audience at tin* Temple. 'I'errible a.s he 
might be in war, (.'arpezan was shaken at first by the Abls ss’s brisk 
o])ening (tharge of wonls; and, conipu'rftr as la? was, seemed at first 
to be eomiuereil by his actual in'isoncr. lint such an old soldier was 
not to Ije beaten idtimatcly by any woman. “ J*ray, madam,” says 
he, “ how many ladies are there in your convent, for whom my people 
shall provide amvcyance ? ” The Abls'ss, with a look of iniieh trouble 
and anger, says that, “ Isjsides herself, the nolile Sisters of Saint 
-Mary’s House arc twenty—twenty-three.” Slu? was going to say 
twenty-four, and now says twenty-three 1 “ Ila! why this hesita¬ 

tion?” asks Captain Ulrie, one of Cari)czan’s gayest offieci-s. 

The ilark chief pulls a letter from his iKickct. “ 1 re(|uire from 
.vou, madam,” he says sternly to the Lady Abbess, “the liody of the 
noble Sybilla of Iloya. Her brrdher was my favourite captain, slain 
by my side, in the IMilanese. By his death, she becomes heiress ot 
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his lands. ’Tis said a greedy uncle brought her hither; and fast im¬ 
mured the lady against her will. The damsel shall herself pronounce 
her fate—to stay a cloistered sister of Saint Mary’s, or to return to 

home and liberty, as Laily Sybil, Baroness of-” Ha! The 

Abbess was greatly disturbed by this question. She says haughtily: 
“ There is no Lady Sybil in this house: of which every inmate is 
under your protection, and swoni to go free. The Sister Agnes was 
a nun professed, and what was her land and wealth revert to this 
Onlcr.” 

“ Give me straightway the body of the Lady Sybil of Hoya I ” 
roars Carpezan in great wmth. “ If not, I make a signal to my 
reiters, and give you and your convent up to war.” 

“ Faith, if I lesul the storm imd have my right, ’tis not my Lady 
Abbess that I’ll choose,” says Captain Ulric, “ but rather some plump, 

smiling, red-lipped maid likc--like-” Here, as he, the sly 

fellow, is looking under the veils of the two attendant nuns, the 
stem Abbess cries, “ Silence, fellow, with thy ribald talk! The laily, 
warrior, whom you iisk of me is passed away from sin, temptation, 
vanity, and three days since our Sister Agnes— died” 

At this announcement Car|)czau is iiuincnsely agitatc<l. The 
Abbess ciills uinni the Chaplain to confinn her sbitcinent. Ghastly 
and pale, the old man has to own that three days since the wretched 
Sister Agnes was buried. 

This is too much 1 In the pocket of his cosit of mail Carjiezan 
has a letter from Sister Agnes herself, in which she announces thiit 
she is going to be buried indeed, but in an ouhlietU of the convent, 
where she may either Iks kept on water and bns.ad, or die sUrved 
outright. He seizes the unflinching Abitess by the arm, whilst 
Captidn Ulric lays hold of the Ciiaplain by tlic tliroiit. The Colonel 
blows a blast upon his horn ; in rush his furious lanzkncchts fnmi 
without. Cnuih, biing! They knock the CA)nvent walls alM>ut. 
And in the midst of flames, screams, and slaughter, who is presently 
broiiglit in by CariHiZiin himself, and fainting on his shoulder, but 
Sybilla herself 1 A little sister nun (that giy one with tlic nsl lips) 
hail |K)intcd o«it to the Colonel .md Ulric the wjiy to Sister Agnes’s 
dungeon, and, indeed, had been the means of making her situation 
known to the Lutheran chief. 

“ The cmivent is suppmsstKl with a vengeance,” says Mr. War 
ringtim. “ Wo end our flint act with the burning of the place, the 
roars of triumph of the soldiery, and the outcries of the nuns. Tliey 
had liest go ch.ange their ilresscs immediately, tor they will have to 
be Court hulies in "the next act—as you will see.” Here the gentle¬ 
men talked the matter over. If the piece were to lie done at 
“ Drury Ijiuic,” Mrs. Pritchard would hunlly like to be Lady Abbe*<. 
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as she dotli bnt appear in the first act. Mis.s Pritchanl might make 
a pretty Sybilla, and Miss Gates the attendant nan. Mr. Gan-iek 
was scarce tall enough for Carijczau—thuugl), when lie is excited, 
nobody ever thinks of him but as big as a grenadier. Sir. .Tulmson 
owns Woodward will be a good Ulrii^, as lie plays the Mercutio 
Iiarts very gaily; and so, by one and t’ldher, tin; audience fancies 
the play already on the boards, and cast.s tlie chanicters. 

In act the second, Carpezan has marriiHl Sybilla. He has en¬ 
riched himself in the wars, has been ennobled by the Kmiicrur, and 
lives at his castle on tho Danube in state and splendour. 

But, truth to say, though married, rich, and ennobleil, the Lonl 
Carpezan was not happy. It may lie that in his wild life, as con- 
dnttiere on Ixith sides, he hod committed crimes which agilatiMl his 
mind with remorse. It may be that his rough soldier-manners con¬ 
sorted ill with his iin]xiriuus high-born bride. She IimI him such a 
life—I am narrating as it were the Warrington manusiaipt, wliiih 
is too long to print in entire—taunting him with his low birth, his 
vulgar companions, whom the old soldier loved to see alsiiit liim, 
and so forth—that there were times when he rather wished that he 
had never rescued this lovely, (|uarre1some, wayward vixen from the 
onUiette out of which he fished her. After the bustle of the fimt 
act this is a quiet one, and jtassi'd ehieily in ipiarreiling Is-twccn the 
Banin and Baroness Cariiezan, until horns blow, and it is aiinomiced 
tliat the young King of Bohemia and Ilungiiry is coming hunting 
that way. 

Act III. is passed at Prague, whither his Majesty him invitcil 
Lord Cariic^n and his wife, with noble oilers of prclianicnt to the 
Baron. From Baron he shall lie promoted to be (^nint; I'roni 
(^l1onel he shall he Gencnil-in-Cliief. His wife is the most bril 
liant and fascinating of all the ladies of the Court—ami as for 
CarpzofF- 

“Oh, stay—I have it—I know your story, sir, now,” says Mr. 
Jolmson. “’Tis in‘Meteranus,'in the ‘'rheatruni Univci’suni.’ f 
reail it in Oxford as a Iwy - ('arjiezjinus or Carpzoff-” 

“ That is the fourth act,” says Mr. Warrington. In the fourth 
act the young King’s attentions towards Sybilla gniw more :in<l 
more marked; but her husliand, iKittling .against his jealousy, long 
refuses to yield to it, until his wife's eriininality is jnit Is yond a 
doubt—and here he rcjid the act, which doses with the terrible 
tnigdly which actually hapjiencd. Being convinced of his wife's guilt, 
f’arpr'Ziin ciUisdl the cxceutioncr who followa-d his regiinent to stay her 
in her own ptilaec. And the curtain of the act falls just after the 
dreadful deed is done, in a side-ehanilH-r illuminated by the moon 
shining through a great oriel window, under which the King ciniies 
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with his lute, and plays the song which was to he the signal between 
him and his guilty victim. 

This song (writ in the ancient style, and repeated in the piece, 
being sung in the third act previously at a great festival given, by 
the King an<l Queen) was pronounced by Mr. Johnson to be a happy 
imitation of Mr. Waller’s manner, and its gay repetition at the 
moment of guilt, murder, and horror, very much deepened the tragic 
gloom of the scene. 

“ But whatever came afterwards ? ” he asked. “ I remember in 
the ‘ Theatrum,’ Garpezan is said to have been taken into favour 
again by Count Mansfield, and doubtless to have murdered other 
folks on the reformed side.” 

Here our poet has departed from historic truth. In the fifth 
act of “ Garpezan ” King Louis of Hungary and Bohemia (sufficiently 
terror-stricken, no doubt, by the sanguinary termination of his 
intrigue) hsis received wonl that the Emperor Solyman is invading 
his Hungivrian dominions. Enter two noblemen who relate how, in 
the council which the King held upon the news, the injured Garpezan 
rushed infuriated into the Royal presence, broke his sWonl, and flung 
it at the King’s feet—along with a glove which he (hired him to 
wear, and which he swore he woidd one day claim. After that 
wild clmllcnge the rebel fled from Prague, and had not since l)cen 
heard of; but it was reiiorted that he had joined the Turkish 
inviuler, assumed the turban, and was now in the camp of the 
Sultan, whose white tents glance across the river yonder, and 
against whom the King was now on his march, 'fhen the King 
comes to his tent with his generals, prepares his order of battle, 
and disraisses them to their jxists, keeping by his side an aged and 
fiiithful knight, liis luoster of the horse, to whom he expresses his 
repentance for his i>ast crimes, his esteem for his good and injured 
Queen, and his determination to meet the day’s battle like a man. 

“ What is this field called 1 ” 

“ Mohaez, my liege! ” says the old warrior, adding the remark 
that “ Ere set of sun, Mohaez will see a Ixittle bravely won.” 

TruiniHits and alanus now sound; they arc the cymbals and 
barhiric music of the janissaries; we are in the Turkish camp, and 
yonder, surrounded by turbaned chiefs, walks the Sultan Solyman’s 
friend, the compicror of Rhodes, the redoubted Grand Vizier. 

Who is that warrior in an Eastern habit, but with a glove in 
his cap! ’Tis Garpezan. Even Solyman knew his courage and 
ferocity as a soldier. Ho knows the ordnance of the Hungarian 
host; in what arms King Louis is weakest: how his cavalry, of 
which the shock is tremendous, should be received, and inveigh'd 
into yonder morass, where certaffi death may await them—he prays 
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for a command in the front, and as near as possible to the jilarc 
where the traitor King Louis will engage. “ ’Tis well,” s;iya the 
grim Vizier, “ our invincible Emperor surA-eys the liattle from yonder 
tower. At the end of the day, he will know how to rcwanl your 
valour.” The signal-guns fire—the tnnnpets blow—the Turkish 
csiptains retire, vowing death to the infidel, and eternal fidelity to 
the Sultan. 

And now the Imttle begins in e.ameat, and Avith those various 
incidents which the lover of the theatre knowetii. (.'hristian knighta 
and Turkish warriors clash and skirmish over the stage. Oontinued 
alanns are sounded. Troops on both sides advance and retn-at. 
Carpezan, with his glove in his cap, and his dreadful hammer 
smashing all before him, rages about the field, calling for King 
Louis. The renegade is about to slay a warrior Avho faces him, 
but recognising young Ulric, his ex-captain, he di-ops the ujiliftcd 
hammer, and bids him fly and think of Garpezan. He is softened 
at seeing his young friend, and thinking of former times when they 
fought and conqucnnl togidher in the cause of Protestantism, lllrie 
bids him to return, but of course that is now out of tin’ «iucsti»)n. 
They fight, Ulric t/nU have it, and down he goes under the liamimT. 
The rcnegadc melts in sight of his wounded comrade, Avhen who 
appears but King Louis, his plumes torn, his sword hacked, his 
shield dented with a thousan«l blows which he has reecivc<l ainl 
delivered during the day’s battle. Ha ! wlio is this? The guilty 
monarch would turn away (perhaps Miwdieth may have done so 
before), but Carpezan is on him. All his softness is gone, llc! 
rages like a fury. “ An equal fight! ” he roiiiu “ A traitor ag:iinst 
a traitor! Stand, King Louis! False King, false knight, false 
friend—by this glove in my helmet, I challenge you ! ” And he 
tears the guilty token out of his cap, an<l flings it at the King. 

Of course they set to, and the monarch falls unih’r the terrible 
arm of the man whom he has injured. He dies uttering a few 
incoherent wonls of repentance, an<l CarjM-ziUi, leaning uik»ii bis 
murderous mace, utters a heartbroken solihxjuy over the royal 
corjise. The Turkish warriors have gathered meanwhile: the 
dreadful day is their own. Yonder stands the rlark Vizier, sur- 
roundccl by his janissaries, whose Imws and swords are tired of 
drinking death. He sm’veys the rcnegiide standing over the eorfise 
of the King. 

“Christian renegade!” he siiys, “Allah Inw given us a great 
A'ictory. The arms of the Sublime Emi)en>r are eveiywbere 
triumphant. The Christian King is slain by you.” 

“ Peace to his soul 1 He died like a g<K»d knight,’ gasim 
Ulric, himself dying on the field. 
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“In this (lay’s battle,” the grim Vizier continue, "no man 
hath comported himself more bravely than you. You are made 
Bassa of Transylvania! Advance, bowmen—Fire! ” 

An arrow quivers in the breast of Carpczaii. 

“ Bassa of Transylvania, you were a traitor to your King, who 
lies murdered by your hand! ” continues grim Vizier. “ You 
contributed more than any soldier to this day’s great victory. ’Tis 
thus my sublime Emijeror meetly rewards yon. Sound trumpets! 
We march for Vienna to-night! ” 

And the curtain drops ns Carpezan, crawling towards his dying 
comrade, kisses his hands, and gasps— 

“ Forgive me, Ulric ! ” 

When Mr. Warrington has finished reading his tragedy, he 
turns round to Mr. Johnson, modestly, and asks— 

“ What say you, sir 1 Is there any chance for me 1 ” 

But the opinion of this most eminent critic is scivrcc to bo 
given, for Mr. Johnson Inul been iislccp for some time, and frankly 
owned that he hiul lost tlic latter part of the play. 

'riic little auditory begins to hum and stir as the noise of 
the HiMsakor (icasod. George may liave l)ecn very nervous wlien 
ho firat commenced to reail; but everybody allows that he n-ad 
the last two acts uncommonly well, and makes him a compliment 
upon his matter and manner. Periiajis cverylxxly is in good-humour 
because the piece hsui CAme to an end. Mr. Spencer’s servant hands 
about refreshing drinks. The 'romplara sjxsik out their variims 
opinions whilst they sip the negus. They arc a choice band of 
critics, familiar with the pit of tlie theatre, and they tn*at Mr. 
Warrington’s play with the gravity wliich such a subject demands. 

Mr. •Fountain suggests that the Vizier sliould not sjiy “ Fire ! ” 
when lie l)ids the archers kill Carpeziin,—as you eertainly don't 
./?»•« with a bow and arrows. A note is taken of the objection. 

Mr. Pigtrec, who is of a sentimental turn, legrcts that Ulric 
could not 1)c saved, .and married to the comic heroine. 

“Nay, sir, there wivs an utter annihilation of the H>mgari:ni 
army at Molumz,” says Mr. Johnson, “and Ulric must fcikc his 
knock on the head with the rest. He could only be saved by 
flight, and you wouldn’t have a hero nin away! Pronounce 
simtenco of doiith against Captain Ulric, but kill him with honouis 
of war.” 

Messrs. Essex and Taniield wonder to one another who is this 
queer-looking jmt whom Spencer has invited, and who coutradict>= 
everybody; and they suggest a boat up the river and a little 
fresh air after the fatigues of the tragedy. 
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The general opinion is decidedly fiivourable to Mr. Warringlon’K 
IH-rformance; and Mr. Johnson’s opinion, on whieli he sets a »]>eein1 
value, is the most favourable of all. Perhaps Mr. Johnson is not 
sorry to compliment a young gentleman of fa.shiou and figure like 
Mr. W. “Up to the death of the heroine,” ho says, “ I am frankly 
with you, sir. And I may speak, as a playwright who have kil1o<l 
my own heroine, and had my share of the jifausii* I'v f/mttrv. To 
liear your own lines nobly delivered to an applauding house, is 
iiiilecd a noble excitement. I like to see a young man of goiMl 
name and lineage who condescends to think that tlie Tmgic Ziliisi' 
i.s not below his advances. It was to a sordid roof tliat 1 invited 
lu;r, and I asked her to rescnie me from poverty and wiualor. lla]>py 
you, sir, who csin meet her upon equal terms, and can ullunl to 
marry her without a portion ! ” 

“I doubt whether tl>c greatest genius is not delwisotl win) has 
to make a bargain with Poetry,” remarks Mr. Spencer. 

“Nay, sir,” Mr. Johnson answered, “I <]oubt if many a great 
genius would work at all witliout bnlx's and necessities ; and so 
a man had better maiTj' a poor Muse for good ami all, for bidter 
or worse, than dally with a rich one. I make you my com])iinieut 
of your play, Mr. Wiirrington, and if you want an iidriHluetion 
to the stage, shall Im' very happy if I •■an induce my friend Mr. 
(}arrii:k to present you.” 

“Mr. Gamck shall lx; his Bi)onsor,” cried the tlorid Mr. Kigtree. 
“Melpomene shall be his godmother, and he shall have tin- wit<-hes’ 
cauhlron in ‘ Msicbeth ’ for a christening font.” 

“Sir, I neither ssiid font nor gtalniother,” remarks the man of 
letters. “I wouhl have no phiy contrary to iiioiids or |■^‘ligion : 
nor, as I eA)nceive, is Mr. Warrington’s |)ieec ••therwise than frii'iidly 
to them. Vice is eha.stised, as it should be, evi-ii in kings, though 
jicrhaps we Judge of their temijtatioiis too lightly. Rexcngt! is 
punished—as not to be lightly ex«Tcise<l by our limited notion of 
justice. It may have Is'cn (‘arjH'zaii’s wife who perverted the King, 
and not the King who led the woman astiay. At any rate, Louis 
is rightly humiliated for his crime, ami the Kcnegade most Justly 
executed for his. I wish you a good afti-nnsm, gi'iitlcincn.” And with 
tijcse remarks, the great author to*)k his leave of the com]iaiiy. 

Towards the close of the reading, Geneial LamlH-rt had made 
his api)Ciirance at Mr. Spencer’s chambers, .■ind had listi-ned to the 
latter i)art of the tragedy. The iM.-rfonniuice over, he and George 
took their way to the latter’s lo«lgings in the first i)lac«*, ami subse¬ 
quently to the General’s own houstg where the young author was 
cxirecteil, in order to recount the reception which his play had met 
from his Temple critics. 
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At Mr. Warrington’e aimrtments in Southampton Bow, they 
found a letter awaiting George, which the latter placed in his {xx:kct 
unread, so that he might proceed immediately with his companion 
to Soho. Wo may be sure the ladies there were eager to know 
about the Carpezan’s fate in the morning’s small rehearsal. Hetty 
said George was so shy, that perhaps it would be better for all 
parties if some other person had read the play. Thco, on the 
contrary, cried out:— 

“ Read it, indeed! Who am read a poem better than the 
author who feels it in his heart 1 And George had his whole heart 
in the piece ! ” 

Mr. Lambert very likely thought that Bomebo«ly else’s whole 
heart was in the piece, too, but did not utter this opinion to 
Miss Thco. 

“I think Harry would look very well in your figure of a 
Prince,” sjiys the General. “ That scene where he takes leave of 
his wile before departing for the wars reminds me of your brother’s 
manner not a little.” 

“Oh, papa! surely Mr. Warrington himself would act the 
Prince’s p:irt best! ” cries Miss Tlus). 

“ And be deservedly slain in biittle at the end ? ” asks the father 
of the house. 

“ I did not say that; only that Mr. George would nuike a very 
gooil Prince, papa! ” cries Miss Theo. 

“ In which avse he would find a suitahlc Princess, I have no 
doubt. What news of your brother Harry 1 ” 

George, who has Ijccn thinking about tliaitrical triumphs; alxnit 
monuvientum (vre jyeretmim; al)out lihics; al)out love whisjxireil 
and tenderly sici-eptcd, rcincmbers that he has a letter from Harry 
in Ms pocket, and giiily produces it. 

“ Let us hear what Mr. Truant says for himself. Aunt Mini 
bert I ” cries George, braiking the sad. 

Why is he so disturlied as he rauls the contents of his letter ! 
Why do the women look at him with idarmed eyes 1 And why, 
alxive all, is Hetty so jialc 1 

“Here is the letter,” says George, and begins to read it 

“ Rtub : June 1, 1758. 

“ I ran not tell my dearest George what I hopal and iiitcndcil, 
when I left home on Weilncsday. ’Twas to see Mr. Webb at Ports¬ 
mouth or the Isle of Wight, wherever his Rcg‘ was, and if neal 
was to ffo dmvn on my knees to him to take me as volnntecr w'ith 
him on the Ex])edition. I took boat from Portsmouth, where I 
learned that he was with our regiment iucampt at the village ol 
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Rvde. Was received by him most kindly, and my petition granteil 
oiit of hand. That is why I say our regiment. We are eight 
.'entlemen voluntwre with Mr. Webb, all men of birth, and (/wx/ 
}ortunes except poor me, who don’t deserve one. We are to mess 
Vitli the officers; we toko the right of the collumn, ami haw ahmiff 
the riifht to be in front, and in an hour we embark on boanl his 
Miijesty’B Ship the Mochester of 60 guns, while our Commodore’s, 
Mr. Howe’s, is the A’ssar, 70. His sejuadron is alxnit *20 ships. 
:iud I should think 100 transports at least. Though ’tis a si-crel 
expedition, we make no doubt France is our destination where T 
hoiie to see my friend the Monsieum once nioi-e, and win my colours 
(f la })oinct de mon ipie, as we used to say in Canada. I’erhaiis 
my service sis interpreter may be useful; I speaking the language 
not so well as some one I know, but lK?tter than most here. 

“ I scan* venture to write to our mother to tell her of this stej*. 
Will you, who have a coxinff tomjne will wlmdk ainj our, write to 
her as soon as you have finisht the famous tnuhjrdy'( Will you 
give my affectionate respects to dear General LmiU'rt anil ladies; 
and if any accident should hajiiien, 1 know you will take caiv of 
])oor Gumbo as Imlonging to my dearest k-st George’s most affec¬ 
tionate brother, Hknuv E. Wakkixuton. 

“ P.,S'.—love to all at home when you write, inclmling Demp¬ 
ster, Mountain, and Fanny M. and all the jicople, and duty to niy 
honored mother, wishing I had pleased her better. And it I siiid 
anything unkind to dear Miss Hester Lambert, I know she will 
forgive me, and pray God bless all. - H. E. W. 

"ToG. Esmond Fahiuxoton, I'isq., 

"At Mr. Scnico s lioiwo in SouUinmiiton Ili>w, 

"Opposite Bodford Iloiwo Gardcn.i, Isjndoii." 


He has not read the last words with a very steady voice. Mr. 
Lainkirt sits silent, though not a little moved. Jheo and hi'r 
mother look at one another; but Hetty remains with a cold face 
and a stricken hciirt. She thinks, “ He is goni; to danger, perhsips 
to death, and it was I sent him 1 ” 
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CHAPTER LXIV 

IN WHICH HARRY LIVES TO FIGHT ANOTHER DAY 

T HK tnisty Gumbo could not console himself for the departure 
of Ids Moved niiister: at leiist, to jud^e from his tears and 
howls on first hearing the news of Mr. Harry’s enlistment, 
you would have thought the negro’s heart must break at tlic 
separation. No wonder ho went for syuii)athy to the maid-servants 
at Mr. Lambert’s lodgings. Wherever that diisky youth was, lie 
sought comfort in the society of fcmalc.s. Their fair and tender 
bosfnns knew how to feci pity for the p(X)r African, and the dark¬ 
ness of Gumbo’s complexion was no more repulsive to them than 
Othello’s to Desdemona, I believe Eurois) has never been so 
sciuesimish in regard to Africii, as a certain other resiMjctcd Quarter. 
Nay, some Afri<3ins—^witness the Chevalier de St. Georges, for 
instiince - have been notorious favourites with the, fiiir sex. 

So, in his humbler walk, was Mr. Gumlw. The Lambert 
servants wept freely in his company; the maids kindly considered 
him not only as Mr. Harry’s man, but their brother. Hetty could 
not help laughing wlmu she ibund Guinlx) roaring bcesmse his 
mastiT hiul gone a volunteer, Jis he called it, aijd had not tsikcn 
him. He was ready to save Miistcr Harry’s life any day, ami 
would have done it, and Inul himself cut in twenty tousand 
hundred itieees for Miister Hiury, that he would! Meauwhih-, 
Nature must be supimrted, and he condescended to fortify her by 
large supplies of beer and cold meat in the kitchen. That he was 
grccily, idle, and told lies, is certiiiu; but yet Hetty gave him 
lialf-a-crown, and w-as es|)ecially kind to him. Her tiingue, that 
was wont t«> wag s«) pertly, was so gentle now, that you might fiincy 
it had never made a joke. She movetl almut the iiuu.su mum and 
meek. She was humble to mamma; thankful to John and Betty 
when they waiterl at dinner; patient to Polly when the latter 
pulled her hair in combing it; long-suffering when Charley from 
school trod on her toes, or deranged iier work-box; silent in paisi’s 
company,—oh, such a tniusinogrified little Hetty! If papa had 
ordered her to roast the leg of mutton, or walk to church arm-in¬ 
arm with Gumbo, she would liave made a curtsey, and said, “Yes, 
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if you please, dear ijapa! ” Leg of mutton! What sort of meal 
were some poor volunteers having, with the oannon-balls flying 
about their heads? Church? When it comes to the prayer in time 
of war, oh how her knees smite together as she kneels, and hides her 
head in the pew! She holds down her head when tlie (Kirson reads 
out, “Thou shalt do no munlcr,” from tlie eommunion-niil, ami 
fancies he must be looking at her. How she tiiinks of all travellers 
by land or by water! How she sickens jis she runs to the ]ia|)er 
to read if there is news of the expedition! How she watches 
paiKi when he comes home from his Oi'dnancc Ottiee, and looks in 
Ids face to sec if there is good news or bad! Is he well I Is he 
made a General yet? Is he wounded and made a prisoner? ah 
me! or, perhaps, are both his legs taken olF by one shot, like 
that pensioner they saw in Chelsea Garden t’other day? She 
would go on wooden legs all her life, if his can but bring him siife 
home; at least, she ought never to get up off her knees until he is 
returned. “ Haven’t you heanl of people, Thei>,” siiys she, “ whose 
hair hits grown grey in a single night? I shouldn’t wonder if mine 
ilid—shouldn’t wtmder in the least.” And she looks in the glass 
to ascertain that phenomenon. 

“ Hetty dear, you used not to be so nervous when ikiiki wits 
away in Minorca,” remarks Thco. 

“ Ah, Thco! one may very well see that George is mtt with 
the army, but safe at home,” rejoins Hetty; wlitTCiit the elder 
sister blushes ami looks very pensive. An/ait, if Mr. George 
hiid l)cen in the army, that, you see, would have been another jtair 
of htxits. Mciinwhile, we don’t intend to luin-ow iinylsMly’s kimi 
feelings any longer, but may as well stiitc tlmt Harry is, for the 
present, iis safe as any ofliccr of the Lift; Guanls at Rc-gent’s 
I’ark Harracks. 

The first cx])edition in which our gidlant voliinte(;r Wiis cngiiged 
niiiy Imj called succcssfid, but certainly wiis not glorious. 'J’he 
Hritish Lion, or any other lion, cannot ahviiys have it worthy 
enemy to comlxit, or it Isittlc n)yal to deliver. Supiiose he; goc:s 
forth in quest of a tiger who won’t cjuik!, and lays Ids jiaws tm a 
goose and gobbles him ui>? Lions, w»! know, must live like iiny 
other animals. But 8Hpi)oao, advancing into the forest in search of 
the tiger aforesaid, and ladlowing his challenge of war, he espies 
not one but six tigers ei)ndng towards him ? 'fliis niaidfestly is 
not his game .at all. He puts his tail Isdween his Royal legs, and 
retreats into his own snug <lcii .as quickly as he m.ay. Were he to 
attempt to go and fight six tigens, you might writ<! that Lion <lown 
•an Asa. 

Now Harrv Warrington’s first feat of war was in this wise. 

10 2 m 
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He and about 13,000 other fighting men embarked in Torious ships 
and transports on the lut of June, from the Isle of Wight, and 
at daybreak on the 5th the fleet stood in to the Bay of Caneale in 
Brittany. For a while ho and the gentlemen volunteers had the 
pleasure of examining the French coast from their ships, whilst the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Commodore reconnoitred the bay in 
a cutter. Cattle were seen and some dragoons, who trotted olf 
into the distance ; and a little fort with a couple of guns had the 
audacity to fire at his Grace of Marlborough and the Commodore 
in the cutter. By two o’clock the whole British fleet was at 
anchor, and signal was made for all the grenadier compivnies of 
eleven regiments to embark on boanl flat-bottomed boats and 
assemble round the Commodore’s sliip, the Essex. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Howe, hoisting his broad pennant on board the Success 
frigate, went in as near as possible to shore, followed by the otlier 
frigates, to protcc,t the landing of the troops ; and, now, with Lord 
George Sackvillc ami Gcncnd Dury in command, the gentlemen 
volunteers, the grenadier companies, and three battalions of Guanls 
pulled to shore. 

The gentlemen volunteers could not do any heroic deed upon 
this occ{ision, because the French, who should have staye<l to fight 
tlicm, mil away, and the frigates liaving silenced the fire of the 
little fort which had disturbed the reconnaissiiuce of tlie Commandcr- 
in-Chief, the army presently assaulted it, taking the whole garrison 
prisoner, and shooting him in the jleg. Indcml he was but one old 
gentleman, who gallantly htul fiml his two guns, and who told his 
compienirs, “ If every Freuchmau had acted like me, you wouhl not 
h.ave landed at Caneale at all.” 

'I’he mlvancwl detiichmcnt of inviulers took possession of the 
village of Caiuiiile, where they lay upon their arms all night; ami 
our volunhuir was joked by his comrades about his eagerness to go 
out upin the war-inith, and bring in two or three scalps of Freneh- 
mcn. None siub, however, fell iiiulcr his tomahawk; the only 
Itersou slain on the whole day being a French gentleman, who 
was riding Avith his servant, and was suriirised by volunteer Lonl 
Downc, mart'.hing in the front with a comiKUiy of Kingsley’s. My 
Lonl Downo offered the gentleman (puuiicr, which he fixdishly 
refused, whercnixm he, his servant, and tlie two horses, iven* 
straightway shot. 

Next day the whole force was landed, and mlvanccd from Cancjilc 
to St. Malo. All the villages were emptied through which the troops 
jNisscil, and the mads w'erc so narrow in many phiccs that the nu'ii 
hiul to march single file, and might have been shot down from Ixdiind 
the tall hsify hedges hail there liecn any enemy to disturb them. 
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At nightfall the army arrive<l lieferc St. Male, and wore sidiited 
hv a lire of artillery from that town, which did little damage in the 
diirkness. Under cover of this, the British set fire to the shins, 
wcKslcn buildings, pitch and tar magiizines in the harbour, anti 
made a prodigious conflagration that lasted the whole night. 

This feat was achieved without any attempt on tlie iwirt of 
the French to molest the British force: but, as it was confidently 
iisscrted that there w'as a considerable French force in the town 
of St. Male, though they woiddn’t come out, his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough and my Lonl George Sackville deWnnined not to 
disturb the garrison, mandied Iwek to Can(!ale again, and—and so 
got on boiuxl their shiiw. 

If this were not a vermuous history, don’t you see that it wouhl 
liave been easy to send our Virginian on a more glorious cjimiKiign t 
Kxiwstly four weeks after his departure from Eiiglaiid, Mr. War¬ 
rington found himself at Portsmoutli agiiiii, and addressed a letter 
to his brother George, with which the latter ran off to Dean Street 
so soon as ever he rcccivc«l it, 

“Glorious news, hulies!” cries he, finding the liambcTt family 
all at brciikfiist. “Our champion law come b:wk. He has under¬ 
gone all sorts of dangera, but hiw survived them all. He has seen 
dragons—uiwn my wool, he sjiys so.” 

“ Dnigjms! What do you mean, Mr. Warrington 1 ” 

“Ihit not killc<l any- he says so, iis you shall hear. He 
writes:— 


• “Deaubst Broth KK, — I think you will lie glad to hear that 
I am ^'turned, without any commission as j’ct; Avithout iiny 
Wounds or glory; but, at any rate, n/iiv and hartf/. On Isiard our 
ship, we were almost .as crowded as pmir Mr. Ifolwell and his 
friends in their Black Hole at (Jalicutta. Wc had niiigh we-atlmr, 
and some of the gentlemen volunteers, who prefer snnsith water, 
grumbled not a little. My gentlemen’s sbmiaehs iire ihiinty ; 
and Jifter Braund’s cjxikery and White’s kickshaws, they don t like 
plain siiilor’s rum and hinket. But I, Avho have Iksii at sea iHifon;, 
t<M(k my rations and can of flip very eoiitenteilly : lieing determinisl 
fo ](ut a gootl fiice on everything iH-fora our fine English niurait»ii», 
and slniw that a Virginia g<!ntleman is .ms gisid its the best of 
’em. I wish, for the honour of old Virginia, that I had more fo 
brag alxmt. But all I ••an sjiy in truth is, that w.- have lH<n to 
Erance and come hmk agiiin. Why, I don’t think ev<‘n //mn 
imqick jn-n c«)uld make anything of such a eamiiaign .is om-s has 
la-en. We landetl on the G at Caneallc Bay. w«* saw a few dragons 
on a hill-” 
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“ There! Did I not tell you there were dragons ? ” oaks George, 
laughing. 

“ Mercy! What can ho mean by dragons 1 ” cries Hetty. 

“ Immense, long-tailed monsters, with steel scales on their backs, 
who vomit fire, and gobble up a virgin a-day. Haven’t you reatl 
about them in ‘The Seven Champions’?” says papa. “Seeing 
St. George’s flag, I suppose, they slunk off.” 

“I have read of ’em,” says the little boy from Ohartreux, 
solemnly. “They like to cat women. One was going to eat 
Andromeda, you know, papa: and Jason killed another, who was 
guarding the apple-tree.” 

“ —A few dragons on a hill,” George resumes, “ who rode away 
from us without engaging. We slept under canvass. We inanbcd 
to St. Malo, and burnecl ever so many privateers there. • And we 
went on boanl shiitp again, without ever crossing swords with an 
enemy or meeting any except a few jwor devils whom the troops 
plundered. Better luck next time! This hasn’t been very much 
nor particular i/loriini$ ; but I have liked it for my inirt. I have 
suidt jmoder, besides a deal of rosn and intedi we burnexl. I’ve 
seen the enemy; have slcppt under canviiss, and been dreadful 
erowdid and sick at stni. I like it. My l)est compliments to dear 
Aunt Lamlxtrt, and tell Miss Hetty I wiwn’t vet'y muck fritciied 
when I saw the French horse.—^Yonr most affectionate brother, 

“H. E. Warkington.” 

We hoiK) Miss Hetty’s qualms of conscience were allayed by 
Harry’s announcement that Ids expexlition was over, and that he 
ha«i so far tiiken no hurt. Fur otherwise. Mr. Lamliert, in the 
coui'sc of his oltici.al dutim, had occiision to visit the trooits at 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, and George Wamngton bore him 
company. They found Harry vastly imjnovefl in spirits and health 
from the excitement pruducxxl by the little campaign, <iuitc eager 
and pleased to learn his new militiiry duties, active, cheerful, and 
healthy, and altogether a dittercut person from the listless moping 
Itul who hiul dawdled in London coftcc-houses and Mrs. Lambert’s 
drawing-room. The troops were under canvas; the wetither was 
glorious, imd George found his bnither a reivdy pupil in a fine brisk 
open-air school of war. Not a little amused, the elder brother, arm- 
in-arm with the young volunteer, pacofl the streets of the warlike 
city, rccalliHl his own brief military exjicriences of two years kick, 
and saw here a much greater anny than that ill-fated one of which 
he Inul shared the disasters. The expedition, such as we have seen 
it, was certainly not glorious, and yet the troops and the nation 
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were in high Bpirits with it. We were said to iiavc humiliated the 
proud Gaul. We should have vanquished iis well as hunihh'd him 
liad he dai’cil to apixjar. What valour, after all, is like llritish 
valour 1 I daresay some such e.xpressinns have. 1x>eu heard in later 
times. Not that I would hint tliat our iH'oj>le hray mueh more 
than any other, or more now than formerly. Have not these eyes 
liehcld the battle-grounds of Lei])zig, Jena, Dresden, Waterlmi, 
ISieiiheim, Bunker’s Hill, New Orleans! What heroie nation has 
not fought, hfis not con<iucved, lias not run away, has not braggeil 
in its turni Well, the British nation was mueh e.\eited by the 
glorious victory of St. Malo. Claptured treasures were si'iit homo 
and exhibitctl in London. The ix'ople were so exeiti-d, that more 
laurels and more victories were ilenianded, and the enthusiastie army 
went forth to seek some. 

With this new expedition went a volunteer so distinguished, 
that wo must give him precedence of all other amateur soldiei-s or 
sailors. This was our sailor prince, H.11.11. I’rinei* Bdward, who 
was conveyed on Ixmnl the Km-x in the ship’s twelve-iwrcd 
Iwrgc, the stimdard of England flying in the bow of the Isiat, the 
Admiral with his flag and biKit following the rrince’s, and all the 
eaiitains following in seniority. 

Away sails the fleet, Harry, in high health and spirits, waving 
his hat to his friends as they cheer from the shore. He must and 
will have his commission btdiirc long. There ean Ik- no dillieulty 
aljout that, George thinks. There is jilenty of money ^ in his^ little 
store to buy his brother’s ensigney; but it he ean Avin it witlnuit 
purchase by gallantry ami goml conduet, that wmv best. 1 he 
colonel of the regiment re|iorts highly of his recruit; men and 
oiliiicrs like him. It is easy to see tliat he is a young fellow ot 
good promise and spirit. 

Hip, hip, huzzay! What famous news is this which arrivi’s^ 
ten days after the expedition has sailml t tbi the 7th and Kth of 
August his Majesty’s troops have cfl’ccted a landing in the Hay des 
Marais, two leagues westward of Cherlmurg, in the face of a large 
hixly of the enemy. Awal by the aiijM'aranee of British valour, 
that large body of the enemy has disappeared, (^herlsmrg has 
surrendered at discretion; and the English colours are hoisted on 
the three outlying forts. Seven-and-tw'enty shi|>s have Is'cii burned 
in the harbours, and a prodigious numlier ot fine bnms cannon taken. 
As for your common iron guns, we have destroyed eni, likewise the 
Ixiain (about which the Mounseers bragged an), and the two jiicrs at 
the entrance to the harbour. m n . > 

There is no end of jubilation in London; just as Mr. Howes 
guns arrive from Cherbourg, come Mr. Wolfe’s colours captured at 
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Loiiiubourg. Tlie coloura ai-c tiikcn from KeiiBingtou to St. Piiul’s, 
escorted by fourscore Life Guanis aud fourscore Horse Grcniulici-s 
with otiicers in proiiortion, their standanls, kettle-drums, aiul 
trumpets. At St. Paul’s they are received by the Deiiii and 
Chapter at the West Gate, ami at that miuute—bang, bong, bung 
—the Tower and Park guns siilute them ! Next diiy is the turn of 
tlie Cherbourg cannon and morbirs. These are the guns we took. 
Look at them with their camng and flaunting emblems—their 
lilies, and crtjwns, and mottoes !. Here they arc, the Temdrairc, the 
Midfaisant, tlie Vaimpicur (the Vainqueur, indeed! a pretty min- 
qneer of Rritons !), aud ever so many more. How the people shout 
as the pieces are trailed through the streets in procession ! As for 
Hetty and Mrs. Lamlicrt, I Mieve they are of opinion that Harry 
took every one of the guns himself, dragging them out of the 
batteries, and destroying the artillerymen. He has immensely risen 
in the general estimation in the Inst few days. Madame du 
Ikinistein has asked about him. Lady Maria has begged her dear 
Cousin George to see her, and, if jiussildc, give her news of his 
brother. George, who was quite the head of the family a couple of 
months since, tiiids himself deposed, and of scarca; any account, in 
Miss Hetty’s eyes at least. Your wit, and your learning, and your 
tragedies, may lie all very well; but what arc these in comiiarison 
to victories aud brass cannon 1 George takes his deposition very 
meekly. They arc fifteen thousand Rritons. Why slioiild they not 
inarah aud take Paris itself] Nothing more prolxiblc, think some of 
the hulies. They embrace; they congratulate each other ; they ans 
in a high state of excitement. Fur once, they long that Sir Miles and 
Liuly Warrington were in town, so that they might pay her Lady¬ 
ship a visit, and ask, “What <lo you say to your nephew now, pray ! 
Has ho not tsikcn twenty-one flnest brass cannon; flung a liuudrcd 
aud twenty inm gnus into the water, seized twenty-seven shiiw in the 
harliour, and destroyed the Imsin and the two jiieis at the cntruiice '! ” 
As the whole town rejoices and illnminatcs, so these worthy folks 
display brilliant red hangings in their cheeks, aud light up c^uidlcs of 
joy in their eyes, in honour of their champion aud conqueror. 

But now, I grieve to say, comes a cloudy day after the fair 
weather. The appetite of our commanders, growing by what it fe<l 
on, loil them to think they Inul not feastcil enough on the plunder of 
St. Male ; and thither, after staying a brief time at Portsmouth, and 
the Wight, tho conquerors of Cherbourg returned. They were landcil 
in the bay of St. Lunar, at the distiuicc of a few miles from the place, 
and marched towauls it, intending to destroy it this time. Meanwhile 
tho harbour of St. Lunar was found insecure, and the fleet moved uj) 
to St. Cos, keeping up its communication with the invading army. 
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Now the British Lion found that tlic town of St. Malo - which 
he had proposed to swallow at a single mouthful—was guardnl liv 
an army of French, which the Governor of Brittany had iu'onght to 
the succour of his good town, and the inoditati'd couj) dc muin 
Ixjing thus impossible, our leaders marcluHl for their shiiw ag-ain, 
which lay duly awaiting our waniors in the Bay of St. Ca«. 

Hide, blushing glory, hide St. Gas’s day ! * As our tnsjiis were 
inarching down to their shiiw they beeanie aware of an army follow¬ 
ing them, which the French governor of the jirovinee had simt from 
Brest. Two-thinls of the troops, and all the artillery, were already 
embarked, when the Frenchmen eame down upon the remainder. 
Four companies of the First Regiment of Guai-ds and the (ireiuulier 
eomimnies of the army, faced alxnit on the Ix-aeli to await the 
enemy, wliilst the remaining troops were carried otV in the IsKits. 
As the French dcscemleil from the heights round the Iwy, these, 
Guanls and Grenadiers marchctl out to attack them, leaving an 
excellent position which they had occupied—a great dyke raised on 
the shore, and behind which they might have resisUsl to mlvan- 
tage. And now, eleven hundnxl men were engaged with si.\ nay, 
ten times their numbc.r; and, after a while, hrokt' and made for 
the Imts with a same qni jieut! Seven hundred lait of the eleven 
were killed, drowned, or taken jirisonei's- the (.l(‘nerui himself was 
killal—and, ah! where were the volunteers I 

A man of jieacc myself, and little intelligent of the pnu'tic(! or 
the details of war, I own I think less of the engaged troops than of 
the ])coplc they leave behind. Jack the Guardsman and Isi 'ridi]ie 
of the Royal Bretagne are face to face, and striving to kniM*k «‘aeli 
other’s brains out. Bon! It is tlu;ir nature to—like the iMars 
and lions—and we will not say Heaven, hut some jiower or oIImt 
has made them so to do. But the girl of Tower Hill, m’Iio hung on 
Jack’s neck before he ileiiarted; and the. lass at Quinns-r, who gave 
the Frenchman his briile-j/uenh and tohaeco-h«)X Is-fia'c he d(!]>arte«i 
on the noir trajet ? What have yon done, jioor little temler hearts, 
that you should grieve sol My business is not with the army, hut 
with the people left lichind. What a fine stale Miss Ifetty Ijambert 
must be in, when she hears of the disaster to the tosips and the 
slaughter of the Grenadier eomimnies! What grief and doubt ani 
in Gcoigc Warrington’s breast; what eomniiseratioii in Martin 
Lamlicrt’s, as he looks into his little girl’s face and reiuls her idteoiis 
story there 1 Howe, the brave Goniimslore, rowing in his Imrge 
under the enemy’s fire, has rescued with his Iwats seoras and scores 
of our flying jicoplc. More are drowned; hundreiis are jirisoners, 
or shot on the beach. Among these, where is our Virginian ? 
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CHAPTER LXV 

SOLDIER'S RETURN 

G reat Powers ! will the vdnglory of men, especially of 
Frenchmen, never cease 1 Will it be believed, that after 
the action of St. Cas—a mere affair of cutting off a rear¬ 
guard, as you arc aware—they were so unfeeling as to fire away I 
don’t know how much powder at the Invalidcs at Paris, and brag 
and bluster over our misfortune 1 Is there any magnanimity iii 
hallooing and huzzaying because five or six hundred brave fellows 
have been (»,ught by ten thousand on a sea-shore, and that fate has 
overtaken them which is said to befall the hindmost 1 I had a 
mind to design an authentic picture of the rejoicing at London 
upon our glorious success at St. Malo. I fancied the polislicd guns 
dmggcd in procession by our gallant fcirs; the stout Horse Grenmliers 
))ranc.ing by; tlie mob waving hats, roaring cheers, picking pockets, 
and our friends in a balcony in Fleet Street looking on and blessing 
this scene of British triumph. But now that tlie French Invalides 
liave been so vulgar sw to imitate the Tower, and set «ip their St. 
Cits iigainst our St. Malo, I scorn to allude to the sUlc subject. I 
say Nolo, not Malo: content, for my jKirt, if Harry litis retumcil 
from one exitedition and t’other with a whole skin. And liave I 
ever said ho Wiis so much as bruised ? Have I not, fur fear of ex¬ 
citing my fair young rcmler, said that ho was as well its ever he liad 
been in Iiis life ? The sea air had browned his cheek, and the kill 
whistling by his side-curl luul sitarcd it. The uixtau Inul Avet his 
gaiters and other giirmeuts, without swallowing up his body. He 
hiul, it is true, shown the laiicla of his coat to the enemy; but fur 
as short a time as possible, Avithdrawing out of their sight as (piiek 
as might be. And what, pray, arc lapels but reverses! Coats 
have them, as well as men; and our duty is to wear them with 
courage and good-humour. 

“ I can tell you,” said Harry, “ we all had to run for it; and 
when our lino broke, it w.ts he Avho could get to the boats who 
Avas most lucky. The Frencli horse and foot pursued us dovni to 
the sea, and were mingled among us, cutting our men down, and 
bayoneting them on tho ground. Poor Armytagc was shot in 
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ailvance of me, and fell: and I took him up and alaggiTOtl through 
the surf to a boat. It was lucky that the sailors in our hosit 
weren’t afraid; for the shot were whistling about their ears, break¬ 
ing the bhules of their oars, and riddling their Hag with shot; but 
the officer in command was as cool as if he had Ik'cu drinking a 
bowl of punch at Portsmouth, wliich we had one on landing, 1 can 
promise you. Poor Sir John wjia less lucky than me. He never 
lived to reach the ship, and the service luis lost a tine soldier, and 
Miss Howe a true gentleman to her husbiind. There must Iw thwe 
C4isualtics, you see j and Ids brother gets the promotion - the 
baronetcy.” 

“ It is of the poor lady I am thinking,” siiys Miss Hetty (to 
whom haply our volunteer is telling his story); “ and the King. 
Why did the King encourage Sir John Aniiyti«go to go 1 A gentle¬ 
man could not refuse a command from sucli a (luarb'r. And now 
tlic poor gentleman is dead! Oh, what a sfaite his Majcisty nuist 
be in ! ” 

“ I have no doubt his Maijcsty will lie in a deep state of grief,” 
says papa, wagging his hciid. 

“Now you arc laughing! Do yon mean, sir, that wlii-ii a 
gentleman dies in his service, ahiii>st at his fe<'t, tlm King of 
England won’t feel for himi” Hetty asks. “If I thought that, 
I vow I would be for the Pretender! ” 

“The sanec-box would make a pretty little head for 'rcmple 
Bar,” says the General, who could sec Miss Hetty’s imtaidng behind 
her words, and Wiis aware in what a tumult of remorse, of conster¬ 
nation, of gratitude that the danger was over, the little heart was 
Ijeating. “No,” says he, “my dear. Were kings to weejt for 
every soldier, what a life you would make, for them ! I think 
l)ctter of his Majesty than to supjKJse him so weak ; and, if Miss 
Hester Lambert got her Pretender, I doubt whether she would Ihj 
any the happier. That family was never famous for too much 
feeling.” 

“B>it if the King sent Harry--I mean Sir .lobn Armytap?— 
actually to the war in which he lost his life, (Sightn’t his Majesty 
to re{)cnt very much ? ” asks the young lady. 

“If Harry hml fallen, no doubt the (.Vmrt would have gone 
into mourning: as it is, gentlemen ami lailies were in eoloimsl 
clothes yesterday,” remarks the Genend. 

“Why should we not make Isjiitires for a defeat, and juit on 
sackcloth an<l ashes after a victory?” asks George. “I pretest I 
don’t want to thank Heaven for lielping us to burn tin: ships at 
Cherbourg.” 

“ Yes, you do, George I Not that I have a right to siwak, and 
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you ain’t ever so much cleverer. But when your country win* 
you’re glad—I know / am. When I run away before Frenchnun 
I’m ashamed—I can’t help it, though I lUme it,” says Harry. “ It 
don’t Rcctn to me right somehow that Englishmen should have to 
do it,” he added gravely. And George smiled; but did not choom: 
to ask Ids brother what, on the other hand, was the Frenchiiian’s 
opinion. 

“ ’Tis a bad business,” continued Harry gmvely: “ but ’tw 
lucky ’twas no worse. The story about the French is, that their 
Governor, the Duke of Aigiullon, was rather what you call a 
nwistened chicken. Our whole retreat might have been cut off, 
only, to bo sure, we ourselves were in a mighty hurry to move. 
The French local militia behaved ffunous, I am happy to say; and 
there was ever so many gentlemen volunteers with ’em, who showed, 
as they ought to do, in the front. Tlicy sivy the Chevalier of Tour 
d’Auvergne engaged in 8[»itc of tlic Duke of Aiguillon’s orders. Officers 
told us, who came off with a list of our ])risoneT8 and wounded to 
General Bligli and Lonl Howe. He is a Lord now, since the news 
came of his brother’s death to home, Geonjo. He is a brave fellow, 
whetlicr lord or commoner.” 

“And his sister, who was to have married i)oor Sir Joliii 
Annytagc, think what her state must Ire! ” sighs Miss Hetty, who 
has grown of late so sentimental. 

“ And his mother! ” cries Mrs. Laml)crt. “ Have yon seen her 
Liulyship’s .•uldrcss in the pais'rs to the electors of Nottingham! 
‘Lonl Howe being now al)8ent upon the publick servhxj, and 
Licntenant-Coloiud Howe with his regiment at Loiuslionrg, it rests 
uiKMi me to beg the favour of your votes and interests that Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Howe may supply the phuic of his late brother as 
your represcntiitivc in Parlhimcnt.’ Isn’t this a gallant woman 1 ” 

“ A laconic woman,” says George. 

“ How can stms help lieing bnive who have l)ceu nursed by sueli 
a mother as tliat?” asks the General. 

Our two young men looked at each other. 

“ If one of us were to fall in defence of his country, wo have 
a mother in Siuvrtii who would think .and write so too,” says George. 

“If Sparta is anywhere Virginia way, I retkon we have,’’ 
remarks Mr. Harry. “ And to think that we should both of tw 
liave mot the enemy, and both of us been whipimd by him, brother! ” 
ho adds iKsnsively. 

Hetty looks at him, and thinks of him only ns he was the other 
«lay, tottering through the water towanls the boats, liis comrailc 
bleeding on his shoulder, the enemy in pursuit, the shot flying 
round. And it was she who drove him into the danger! Her 
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w<inl8 provoked Iiiiii. He never relmkes her now he ia retnnuHl. 
Except when naked, he acarcely apcaka alamt hia ndventiirea at 
all. He is very grave and cojirteona with Hetty; with the rest of 
the family csimcially frank and tender. Rut thosi* taunts of hero 
wounded him. “ Little liand! ” his Imika and demeanour stHuii to 
say, “ shouldst not have lieeii lifted against me! It is ill ti> 
st’orn any one, much more one who Inis 1xh.mi so devoted hi you and 
all yours. I may not Iw over quick of wit, but in as far as the 
heart goes, I am the equal of the best, and the Ixst of niy heart 
your family has had.” 

Harry’s wrong, and his magnanimous eiulunmee of it, served 
him to regain in Miss Hetty’s esteem that jdace which he had lost 
during the previous month’s inglorious idleness. 'I’he respi*ct which 
the fair pay to the bravo she giivc him. She was no longer jiert 
in her answers, or Siirawtie in her observations n'ganling his «ion- 
ihict. In a w'ord, she was a humiliated, a]i alten'd, an improved 
Miss Hetty. 

And all the world seemed hi changi' towanls Harry, as he 
towards the world. He was no longer sulky and indolent: he 
no more desimnded almut himself, or defied his neighlKsiro. The 
colonel of his regiment reiiortcd his Ishaviour as exemplary, and 
recommended him for one of the commissions vacated by the 
casualties during tlie expedition. Unlucky .as its tcrniin:iiion wjis, 
it at least w'as fortunate to him. His bmther volunteers, when 
they came biick to St. James’s Strc’et, reported highly of his Is’- 
haviour. These volunteero and their actions weni the theme of 
everybody’s praise. Had he Ixm a general commanding, and slain 
in the moment of victory. Sir John Arinyt.age could w.arcti have 
had more syiiqiiithy than that which the nation showwl him. 'Hie. 
|iiqw;r8 teemed with letters about him, and men of wit ami sensibility 
vioil with eneh other in composing epitaphs in his honour. The 
fate of his aftiancetl bride was lanvailcd. She was, as we liavo 
sjiid, the sister of the brave ComimMlon! who had just raliirinMl 
from this unfortunate cxjieditiun, and succec-ded to the title of his 
eld(*r brother, an officer as gidlant Jis hiinsolf, who had just talleii 
in Amcricii. 

My Ixml Howe was heard to sjicak in sjiexual jiniise «if Mr. 
Warrington, and so he had a h.andsome sh.aro of the fiishion and 
favour which the town now bestowed on the volunb'crs. Doubtless 
there were thousands «if men cmidoyed who were as goml as they : 
but the English ever love their gcntlcincn, and love that they should 
distinguish themselves; and these volunteero were vot4*d Paladins 
and heroes by common acconl. As our young noblemen will, they 
a<.'ceptcd their iwpularity very affably. White’s and Almack s 
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illuminated when they returne<l, and St. James’s embraced its 
young knights. Harry was restored to full favour amongst them. 
Their liands were held out eagerly to him again. Even his relations 
congratulated him; and there came a letter from Oastlewood, 
whither Aunt Bernstein had by this time betaken herself, containing 
praises of his valour, and a pretty little b^vnk-bill, as a token of his 
affectionate aunt’s approbation. This was under my Lord Castle- 
wood’s frank, who sent his regiirds to both his kinsmen, and an 
offer of the hospitality of his country house, if they were minded to 
come to him. And ^ides this, there came to him a private letter 
through the post—not very well spelt, but in a handwriting which 
Harry smiled to see iigain, in which his affectionate cousin, Maria 
Esmond, told him she always loved to hear his praises (which were 
in everybody’s mouth now), and symisithised in his g(X)d or evil 
fortune; and that, whiitevcr occurred to him, she bcggcil to keep a 
little place in his heart. Parson Sami)sun, she wi'ot^ had preached 
a beautiful sermon about the horrors of war, and the noble actions 
of men who volunteered to face battle and danger in the servin; 
of their country. Indeed, the chaplain wrote himself, presently, 
a letter full of enthusiasm, in which he saluted Mr. Harry us his 
friend, his knefiictor, his glorious hero. Even Sir Miles Warring¬ 
ton despitchcd a biisket of game from Norfolk: and one bird (shot 
sitting), with love to my cousin, hml a string and paiKsr round the 
leg, and was sent as the first victim of young Miles’s fowling-piece. 

And presently, with joy Ixjjuning in his countenance, Mr. 
Lambert came to visit his young friends at their Imlgings in South¬ 
ampton liow, and aunonncwl to them that Mr. Henry Warrington 
was forthwith to be gazetted as Ensign in the Second Battalion of 
Kingsley’s, the 20th Regiment, which had been engagc<l in the 
cani])aign, and which now at this time wits formed into a seisiratc 
regiment, the fiTth. Its colonel was not with his regiment during 
its expwlition to Brittany. He was away at Cape Breton, and was 
engaged in capturing those pus at Louisbourg, of which the arrival 
in England had caused such exultation. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

IN WHICH WE GO A-COURTING 

S OME of my amiable readers no doubt arc in the custom of visit¬ 
ing that famous ganlcn in the Regent’s Park, in which so 
many of our finned, feathered, four-footed follow-pivafures an* 
aocoramodated with Ixtanl and lodging, in return for which tlicy 
exhibit themselves fur our instruction and amusement: and there, 
as a man’s business and private thoughts follow him everywhere and 
mix themselves with all life and natun*. round alamt him, I found 
myself, whilst looking at some fish in the a(|uarium, still actually 
thinking of our friends the Virginians. (Jne of tlie most Imiutiful 
motion-masters I ever Ijclicid, sweeping through ids green laith in 
harmonious curves, now turning his black glistening Itack to me, 
now exhibiting his fair white chest, in every movement active an<l 
graceful, turned out to Ik) our old homely friend the ilound(‘r, whom 
we have all gobbled up out of his l)ath of water souchy at Greenwich, 
without having the slightest idea that he was a lM>auty. 

As is the race of man, so is the nvee of flounders. If you can 
but see the latter in his right clement, you may view him agile, 
healthy, and comely; put Idm out of his jdaci*, and lielndd his 
beauty is gone, his motiims are disgraceful; lie flajw the unfeeling 
ground ridic.ulously with his tiul, ami will i»rcsently gsisp his li*eble 
life out. Take him up tenderly, ere it Ix! bx) late, and cast him 

into his native Thames agiiin-But st<'>ji; I ladievc there is a 

certain proverb almut fish out of water, and that other ]irof(mnd 
naturalists have remarked on them l)eforc im*. Now Harry 
Warrington had liccn floundering for ever so hmg a time past, and 
out of his prtjper clement. As soon as he ftmnd it, hciilth, strength, 
spirits, energy, returned to him, and with the tap of the cjiaulet «in 
his shoulder he sprang up an altered Ix'ing. He delighted in his 
new profession; he engaged in all its <letails, and niast<*rcd them 
with eager quickness. Had I the skill of my friend Ijorreqiier, I 
woidd follow the other Harry into camp, and sec him on the march, 
at the mess, on the parade-ground; I would have many a carouse 
with him and his companions; I would cheerfully live w'ith him 
under the tents; I would knowingly explain all tlie maiio'uvres of 
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war, and all the details of the life military. As it is, the reader 
must please, out of his cx|>crience and ima^nation, to fill in the 
colours of the picture of which I can give but meagre hints and out¬ 
lines, and, above all, fiincy Mr. Harry Warrington in his new red 
coat and yellow fsieings, very happy to bear the King’s colours, and 
pleased to Icsirn and perform all the duties of liis now profession. 

As each young man delighted in the excellence of the other, and 
conlially rccognistxl his brother’s superior qualities, George, we may 
be sure, was proud of Harry’s success, and rejoiced in his rctuniing 
gmsl fortune. He wrote an afiectiouatc letter to his mother in 
Virginia, re(M)unting all the praises which he had heard of Harry, 
and which his brother’s modesty, George knew, would never 
allow him to repeat. He deacril)ed how Harry had won his own 
first step in the army, and how he, George, would ask his mother 
leave to share with her the cx[)cn8c of purchasing a higher rank 
for him. 

Nothing, Siviil George, woidd give him a greater delight, than 
to be able to lielp his brother, and the more so, ns, by his sud<lcn 
return into life iis it were, he had deprived Harry of an inheritance 
which ho hod legitimately exnmidcrcd sm his own. Liilmuring under 
tliiit misconception, Harry hiul indulged in gre.;iter (sxikmiscs than he 
ever would have thought of incurring as a younger bmther; and 
George tliought it was but fair, and, sis it were, as a thank-ofieriiig 
for his own delivenmce, that he should coiitrihiite liberally to any 
scheme for his brnther’s iulvantiige. 

And now, having eoncludetl his statement respecting Harry’s 
affairs, George t(sik occasion to Bi)eiik of his own, and mldressetl 
his honoured mother on a point which very deei)ly concerned him¬ 
self. She W!» aware that the l)ost friiaids he aiul his brother had 
found in England were tlie gcssl Mr. .'ind Mrs. Tjiimltcrt, the latti'r 
Miulaiu Esmond’s schmdfellow of earlier years. Whc^rc their own 
bltKsl relations had been worldly and unfeeling, these true frieiuls 
had ever l)cen generous and kind. The General wsis resi)eet<.“d by 
the whole army, and beloved by all who knew him. No mother’s 
affection could liavc l)ecn mure touching than Mrs. Lamlicrt’s fur 
l)oth Miulam Esmond’s children; and now, wrote Mr. Gcorgti, he 
himself had fornuMi an attiu-innent for the elder Mis.s Lambert, 
on which he thought the happiness of his life depended, and which 
he Ix^sought his honoured mother to approve. He hiul mtule no 
]>n!cise otfers to the young Italy or her {sintiits; but he was Isniiwl 
to say that he htul mtule little disguise of his sentiments, and that 
the young huly, tus well ns her {virents, seemed favourable to him. 
She htul IxHin so admirable and exemplary a daughter to her own 
mother, tlnit he felt sure she would do her duty by his. In a word, 
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Mr. Warrington dcscribwl the yowng lady aa a model of i>crfivtion, 
and expreascd his firm belief that the happiness or misery of his 
own future life »lepended upon iKissessing or losing her. Wliy do 
you not produce this letter! haply asks some sentimental nwler, 
of the present Editor, who has said how he has the whole Warring¬ 
ton correspondence in Ids hands. Why not! Because 'tis cruel 
to babble the secrets of a young man’s love: to overhear his 
incoherent vows and wild raptures, and to note, in cold blotid, the 

Bccrets_it may be, the follies—of his itassion. Shall we play 

cavcsdropiKjr at twilight embrasures, twint sighs ami handshakes, 
Itottle hot tears : lay our stcthosiioiH! on delicate young breasts, 
and feci their heart throbs! I protest for one, love is siicnnl. 
Wherever I sec it (as one soinetiim« may in this world) shooting 
suddenly out of two iiair of eyes ; or glancing siully even from one 
pair; or looking down fixmi the mother to the baby in her lap; 
or from paia at his girl’s happiness as she is whirling round the 
room with the captain; or from John Amlerson, as his i>ld wife 
conics into the nwm—the honne vieiffe, the ever jieiTless among 
women; wherever we see that signal, I say, let ns salute it. It 
is not only wrong to kiss and tell, but to tell alsmt kissi's. Kvery- 
Issly who has licen admitted to the mystei-j', bush about it. 1 )own 
with him iiui Dew sai-rinn vultjaril nremiiv. Beware how you 
dine with him: he will print your laivate talk ; as sniv as you sail 
with him, he will throw you over. 

Whilst Harry’s love of Imttle has hsl him to smell powder— 
to rush upon reluetnnfes dmeanee, and to carry wounded comnules 
out of fire, George has Ixien imrsuing an amusement inmdi more 
poiwcful and ilclightful to him: iicnning sonnets to his misln-ss’s 
eyebrow, mayhaji j pacing in the darkness under Ikt wimlow, and 
watching the little lamp which shone upon her in her <•halnlM“r; finding 
all sorts of ]irctcxts for sending little notes which don t seem to n;- 
i|nire little answers, but get them ; culling bits out of his fav«>urile 
poets, and flowers out of Covent Ganlen for soinelssly’s speciid adorn¬ 
ment and pleasure; walking to St. James’s Church, singing very 
likely out of the same Praycr-lss ik, and never hearing one word cd' tlm 
sermon, so much do other thoughts engross him ; Is ing prwligionsly 
affectionate to all Miss Thco’s relations—to her little bndher and 
sister at school; to the elder at college; to Miss Hetty with whom 
lift cnga^fCB in gay |>aflHagOHS of wit; anil to iiiaiuina, wlio m hall in 
love with him herself, Martin Lamls;rt says; for if fathers aie 
sometimes sulky at the ajiiiearanee of the destiiu'd B<in-in-law’, is 
it not a fact that mothers liceomc scntiniental and, as it were, love 
their own loves over again! 

Gumlx) and Sady arc for ever on the tn.t ls;tween Soiitliaiiiptoii 
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Row and Dean Street. In the summer months, all sorts of junket¬ 
ings and pleasure-parties are devised; and there are countless pro¬ 
posals to go to Ranclagb, to Hampstead, to Vauxhal], to Marylehonc 
Qanlcns, and what not 1 George wants the famous tragedy copioi 
out fair for the stage, and who can write such a beautiful It^ian 
hand ns Miss Thco? As the sheets psiss to and fro they are 
accomiKmied by little notes of thanks, of interrogation, of admira¬ 
tion, always. See, here is the packet, marked in Warrington’s neat 
hand, “ T’s letters, 1758-9.” Shall we open them and reveal their 
tender secrets to the public gascl Those virgin words were 
whispered for one car alone. Years after they were written, the 
husband read, no doubt, with sweet pangs of remembrance, the 
fond lines addressed to the lover. It were a sacrilege to show 
the pair to public eyes: only let kind readers be pletiscd to take 
our word that the young loily’s letters are modest and pure, the 
gentleman’s most resiwetful and tender. In fine, you sec, wo have 
siiid very little about it; but, in these few last months, Mr. George 
Warrington Inis nnulc up his miiul that he has fouml the woman 
of women. She mayn’t Ix! the most bcautifid. Why, there is 
Cousin Flora, there is Ctelia, .and Ardclia, and a hundred more, 
who are ever so much more handsome; but her sweet fiice pleases 
him better than any other in the world. She mayn’t be the most 
clever, but her voice is the dearest and pleasantest to hciir; and in 
her company he is so clever himself j he has such fine thoughts; 
he uses such chxpieut words; he is so generous, noble, witty, that 
no wonder ho delights in it. And, in rcganl to the young lady,— 
as thank Heaven I never thought so ill of women as to supi)o.se 
them to 1)0 Just,--we may bo sure that there is no amount of wit, 
of wisdom, of lioiiiity, of valour, of virtue with which she do(» not 
endow her young hero. 

When Gcoige’s letter rcsichwl home, we may fancy that it 
created no small excitement in the little circle rouinl Madam 
Esmond’s fireshlc. So he was in love, and wished to marry! It 
was but natunil, and would keep him out of h.arm’s way. If he 
pmposexl t«) unite himself with a well-bnxl Christian young woman, 
madam saw no harm. 

“I knew they would be setting their caps at him,” says 
Mountiiin. “ They fancy that his wealth is as gre,at as his estate. 
Ho does not s.ay whether the young lady has money. I fear 
otherwiw'.” 

“People would set their cai)s at him here, I daresay,” says 
Madam Esmond, grimly looking at her dei)cndant, “ and try and 
catch Mr. Esmond Warrington for their own daughters, who are 
no richer than Miss Lambert may be.” 
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“ I Buppoae your Ladyship means me! ” says Mnunbiiii. ** My 
Fanny is poor, as you say; and ’tis kind of you to remind me of 
her poverty! ” 

“ I said i)cople would set their caps at him. If the cap iits 
you, tant pis I as my papa used to say.” 

“You think, madam, I am scheminj' to keep George for my 
(laughter? I thank you, on my wonl! A good opinion you seem 
to have of us after the years we have lirexl together! ” 

“ My dear Mountain, I know you much lietter than to supimse 
you could ever fancy your daughter would Iw a suitahle match for 
a gentleman of Mr. J^mond’s rank and station,” says madam, with 
much dignity. 

“Fanny Parker was as good as Molly Renson at school, and 
Mr. Mountain’s daughter is as good as Mr. Lamliert’s! ” Mrs. 
Mountain cries out. 

“Then you did think of marrying her to my son? I shall 
write to Mr. Esmond Warrington, and say how sorry I am that 
you should be disappointed! ” says the mistress of ('astlewoisl. 
And we, for our part^ may supinwc that Mrs. Mountain was dis- 
apisnnt^, and had some ambitious views respecting her daughter 
—else, why should she have been so angry at the notion of Mr. 
Warrington’s marriage ? 

In reply to her son. Madam Esmond wrote back that she was 
pleased with the fraternal love George exhibited; tliat it was indeed 
hut right in some measure to comiHaisatc Harry, whose exiwetations 
had led him to iulopt a more costly mode of life, than he would 
have entered on ha(l he known he was only a younger son. And 
with respect to purchasing his promotion, she would gladly halve 
tlie expense with Harry’s elder brother, being thankful to think his 
own gallantry had won him his first stei). Tliis Iwstowal of (leoi-ge’s 
money, Miulam Esmond added, was at least much more satisfactory 
than some other extravagances to which she woidd not advert. 

The other extravagance to which madam allmled was the jwy- 
ment of the ransom to the French cajdain’s fimiily, to which tax 
ticorge’s mother never would choose to submit. She hadadeter¬ 
mined spirit of her own, which her son inherited. //»* jicrsistcnce 
she called pride and obstinacy. What she tlnaight ot her own 
pertinacity, her biographer who lives so far from her tinus docs not 
pretend to say. Only I daresay people a hundred years ago pretty 
much resembled their grandchildren of the jiresent date, and lov(!d 
to have their own way, and to make others follow it. 

Now, after paying his own ransom, his brother’s debts, and half 
the pri(% for his promotion, Gcoige calculated that no inconsiderable 
portion of bis private patrimony would be swallowed up: neverthe- 
10 2 N 
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less he made tiio siicrifice with a iwrfcct good heart. His good 
mother always enjoined him in her letters to remember who his 
grandfather was, and to siipimrt the dignity of his £imily accord¬ 
ingly. She gave him various commissions to purchase goods in 
England, and though she as yet had sent him very trifling remit¬ 
tances, she alluded so constantly to the exalted rank of the Esmonds, 
to her desire that he should do nothing unworthy of tliat illustrious 
family; she advised him so peremptorily and freipiently to appear 
in the first society of the country, to freiiucnt the Coiui where his 
ancestors had bc^n accustomed to move, and to appear always in 
the world in a manner worthy of his name, that Gcor;^ made no 
doubt his mother’s money would l)e forthcoming when his own ran 
short, and generously obeyal her injunctions as to his style of life. 
I find in the Esmond papers of this ]H;riod, bills for genteel enter¬ 
tainments, tailors’ bills for Court suits supplied, and liverira for his 
honour’s negro servants and chairmen, horse-ilcalers’ receipts, and so 
forth; and am thus led to 1)elievc that the elder of our Virginians 
was also alter a while living at a considcRiblc expense. 

Ho was not wild or extravagant like his brother. There was 
no talk of gambling or race-horses agiiinst Mr. George; his table 
was liberal, his c«pnt)agcs handsome, his purse always full, the 
estate to which ho was heir was known to Iks immense. I mention 
these circumstances Ijeciuiso they may pmbably have influenced the 
conduct both of George and his friends in that very mutter con¬ 
cerning which, as I have said, he and his mother had l)een Just 
corresponding. The young heir of Virginia was travelling for his 
pleasure and improvement in foreign kingdoms. Thu queen his 
mother was in daily corresp«>ndcnee with his Highness, and con- 
stiuitly enjoinc<l him to act as be4'anic his lofty station. Then< 
could be uo doubt from her letters that she desired he should live 
liberally and magnificently. lie was iwriKstmilly making purchases 
at his iKircnt’s onlcr. She had not nettled as yet; on the contrary, 
she had wrote out by the last mail for twelve new sets of waggou- 
hanioss, and on orgiin that should play fourteen si)cciflcd psalm- 
tunes ; which articles George dutifully onlcrcd. She hml not paid 
as yet, and might not to-<lay or to-morrow, but evcntiudly, of 
course, she would: and Mr. Warrington never thought of troubling 
his friends about these calcidations, or discussing with them his 
mother’s domestic aihiirs. They, on their side, took for grantc<l 
that he was in a state of comixitenee ami ease, and, without being 
mercenary folks, Mr. and Mrs. Lambert were no doubt pleaseil to 
see an attachment growing up between their daughter and a young 
gentleman of such goo«l principles, talents, family, and cxj)ectations. 
There was honesty in all Mr. Esmond Warrington’s words and 
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actions, and in his behaviour to the world a i^rtaiu gniiidcur and 
simplicity, which showed him to l)c a tnic gcntloninu. Soiucwliat 
cold and haughty in his demeanour to strangers, esi)eciall,v towards 
the great, he was not in the least supen-ilious: he was jk'i- fi'ctly 
courteous towards women, and with those ireople whom he lovetl, 
esiiecially kind, amiable, lively, and tender. 

No wonder that one young woman we know of got to think 
him the Isist man in all the world—alas! not even excepting papa. 
A greiit love felt by a man towanls a woman makes him Is'tter, iis 
regards her, than all other men. We have siiitl that George usi'd 
to wonder himself when he found how witty, how ehN|uent, how 
wise he was, when he talked with the fair young creature whose 
larart had become all his. ... I Siiy we will not agjiin listen to 
their love whispers. Those soft words do not bear being written 
down. If you please—gotal sir, or madam, who are si-utinu'iitatly 
imrlincd- lay down the Issik and think over certain things for 
yourself. You may be ever so ohl now; but you mueinlKT. It 
inay be all dead ami buried; but in a moment, up it springs out of 
its grave, and looks, and smiles, ami wdiisjiers as of yon; wlu-n it 
clung to your arm, and <lropped fresh bsirs on your heart. It is 
hen‘, and alive, did I say? O far far away ! G lonely hearth and 
cold ashes! Here is the vas*^ but the i-oses arc gone ; here is the, 
shore, and yonder the ship was moored; but the amdiors anr up, 
and it Inis sailed away for ever. 

Et c(^tc^^ ct cetera, et cetera. This, however, is mere senti- 
nientality; ami as reganls George and Thco, is neither hen^ nor 
tlierc. What I mean to say is, that the young lady’s I'ainily wi-re 
|ierfcctly satisfied with the stab; of atlairs In'tween her and Mr. 
Warrington; ami though he Inul not as yet asked the decisive «pies- 
tioii, everyls)dy else knew what the answer w«)uld lie when it came. 

Mamma jierhaps thought the (piestion was a long time coming. 

“ Psha! my dear! ” says the Genenil. “ 'J’lu i-e is time enough 
in all eonscicncc. Thco is not mmli more than 8evente«-n ; < leorge, 
if 1 mistake not, is under forty ; and, lsisi«les, he must have time to 
write to Virginia, and ask mamma.” 

“ But suiipose she refuses 1 ” 

“That will Iks a Ixid day for old and young,” wiys the (icncial. 
“ Let us rather say, suppows sins cfinsents, my love ? I <' 011 1 fiiiicj 
anyliotly in the world refusing Thco anything she has s«d. her heart 
on,” adds the father: "and I am sure ’tis Isent uism this match. 

So they all waited with the utmost anxiety until an answer 
from Mariam Esraomi should arrive; and tre.mblcrl lest Ihe rreiicli 
privateers should take the packet-ship by which the iirecious letter 
was conveyed. 
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CHAPTER LXVII 

IN tymCH A TRAGEDY IS ACTED, AND TWO MORE 
ARE BEGUN 

I AMES WOLFE, Harry’s new Colonel, caiiic back from Americii 
I a few weeks after our Virginian laul joined his regiment. Wolfe 
J hml i)reviously been Lieutenant-Colonel of Kingsley’s, and a 
second iMttalion of the regiment had been fonned and given to him 
in reward fur his distinguished gallantry and services at Cape Breton. 
Harry went with quite unfeigned rcsjicct and cordiality to pay his 
duty to liis new commander, on whom the eyes of the world be^n 
to be turned now—tim common opinion being that he was likely 
to become a great general. In the late affairs in France, several 
officers of great prtwious rcimte had been tried and tbund laiticntably 
wanting. The iJiiko of Marlborough hati shown himself no worthy 
descendant of his great ancestor. About my Lonl George Sacikville’s 
military genius there were doubts, even before his unhappy behaviour 
at Miuden prevented a great victory. The nation was longing for 
military glory, and the Minister was anxious to find a general who 
might gratify the Ciiger desire of the people. Mr. Wolfe’s and Mr. 
Lambert’s business keeping them both in Lomlon, the friendly in¬ 
tercourse between those officers was renewed, no one being more 
delighted than Lambert at his younger friend’s gixxl fortune. 

Harry, when he was away from his duty, Wiis never tired of hearing 
Mr. Wolfe’s debiils of the military operations of the hist year, about 
which Wolfe talked very freely and oiienly. Whatever thought was 
in his mind, he appears to liavo spoken it out generously. He luul 
that heroic simplicity which distinguished Nelson afterwards: lie 
talked frankly of his actions. Some of the fine gentlemen at St. 
James’s might wonder and sneer at him; but amongst our little 
circle of friends wo may lie sure he found admiring listeners. Tlic 
young General had the romance of a boy on m<*iny matters. He 
delighted in music and poetry. On the last day of his life he saiil 
ho would rather have written Gray’s “Elegy” than have won a 
battle. We may be sure that with a gentleman of such literary 
tastes oitt friend George would become familiar; and as they were 
both in love, and both accepted lovers, and both eager for happi- 
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noss, no doubt they must have had many sentimental eonveraa- 
tions together, which would be very interesting to report eoxild we 
only have accurate accounts of them. In one of his later letters, 
Warrington writes:— 

“ I hml the honour of knowing the famous General Wolfe, and 
seeing much of him during his last stay in London. Wc had a 
subject of conversation then which was of unfailing interest to ludli 
of us, and I could not but ailmirc Mr. Wolfe’s simplieity, his fnink- 
ness, and a sort of glorious bravery which eharaeterisrtl him. He 
was much in love,, and ho wanted heaps and heajts of laurels to hike 
to his mistress. ‘ If it l)c a sin to covet homsir,’ lu^ used to siiy 
with Harry the Fifth (he wiis piussionately foml of jdays and poetry), 

‘ I am the most offending soul alive.’ Surely on his hist day he had 
a feast which was enough to sjvtisfy the greediest apin-titc for ghiry. 
lie hungered after it. He seemed to me not merely like a. sohlier 
going resolutely to do his duty, but rather like a knight in cpiest of 
dragons and giants. My owm country Inis furnished of late a chief 
of a very different order, ami quite an opiiosite genius. I scarce 
know which to admire most, the Briton’s chivalrous anlour, or the 
more than Roman constancy of our great Virginian.” 

As Mr. Lambert’s official duties detained him in London, his 
fiimily remained contentedly vrith him, and I sujiikwc Mr. Warring¬ 
ton was so satisfied with the rural ipiict of Southamjiton Row and 
the Ix'.autiful flowers and trees of Bedfonl Gardens, that he did not 
care to ipiit London for any long periisl. He made his pilgrimage 
to Castlcwood, and pvsseil a few days there, oeeui>yiug the ehanilicr 
of which he had often hwinl his grandfather talk, and which t.oloncl 
Esmond had oecupieil as a boy: and he was rcccivt^d kindly enough 
hy such members of the family as hapiieiicd to l«i at home. But 
no doubt he loved Isittcr to lie in London by the side of a yimng 
person in whose society he found greater ideasurc than any ''1'^*' 
my Lord Castlcwmxl’s larclc could afi'onl him, though all the ladies 
were civil, and Lady Maria esiiccially gracious, and enehantisl witli 
the tragedy which George and I’araon Saiu|ison rcail out to tlic 
liulies. The chaplain was enthusiastic in its j.raises, and indeed it 
was through his interest, and not through Mr. John.sons aftei all, 
that Mr. Warrington’s piece ever came on the stage. Mr. .Jolmsoii, 
it is true, pressial the play on his friend Mr. Garrick for “ Drury 
Une,” but Garrick had just made an arrangement with the famous 
■Mr. Home for a tragedy from the is>n of the author of “Douglas. 
Accordingly, “Oarpczaii” was carried to Mr. Rich at ,o\(n 
Garden,” and accepted by that manager. 

On the night of the production of thcinece, Air. '' 
an elegant entertainment to his friemls at the “ Ihslford lleiu in 
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Covent Garden, whence they atyoumed in a body to the theatre; 
leaving only one or two with our young author, who remain»l at the 
Ooffee-houac, where friends from time to time came to him with an 
account of the performance. The part of Carpezan was filled liy 
Barry, Shutcr wjia the old nobleman. Reddish, I need scarcely aay, 
made an excellent Ulric, and the King of Bohemia was by a young 
actor from Dublin, Mr. Gcoghegan, or Hagan, os he was called on 
the stage, and who lo<jked and i>erforjncd the part to admiration. 
Mrs. Woffington looke«l too old in the first act as the heroitie, but 
her mimler in the fourth act, about which great doubts wc^^^ ex¬ 
pressed, went oil' to the terror and delight of the audience. Miss 
Wayn sang the balliul which is supposed to l)c sung by the King’s 
page, just at the moment of the unhappy wife’s execution, tmd all 
agreed that Ikirry was very teniblc and pathetic as Oarpeain, 
especially in the execution scene. The grace and elegance of the 
young actor, Ilagiui, won general applause. The i)iece was put 
very elegiintly on the stage by Mr. Rich, though there was some 
doubt whether, in the march of janissaries in the lost, the manager 
was correct in introducing a favourite elephant, which had figured 
in various pantomimes, and by which one of Mr. Warrington’s black 
servants marched in a Turkish habit. The other sat in the foot¬ 
man’s gallery, and uproariously wept and applauded at the proper 
interv.als. 

The execution of Sybilla was the turning-point of the piece. 
Her hold off, George’s friends brciithcd freely, and one messenger 
after another came to him at the Coffee-house, ti> announw the com¬ 
plete success of the tuigcdy. Mr. Barry, amidst general aftplause, 
announced the iday for repetition, and that it was the work of a 
young geiitlemiui of Virginiii, his first attempt in the dr.imatic style. 

We should like to have Isjen in the box where all our friends 
were seated during the pcrtbnnanea, to have watched Thco’s flutter 
and anxiety whilst the success of the phry seeme*! dubious, and 
have Irehclil the blushes and the sparkles in her eyes, when the 
victory was assured. Harry, during the little trouble in the fourth 
.act, was deadly pale —whiter, Mrs. Lambert sahl, than Barry, with 
all his chalk. But if Briarcus could have clapjre-d hands, ho ceuld 
scan-ely have uiiulo more noise than Harry at the end of the piece. 
Mr. Wolfe and Gencnd Laml)ert huzaiycd enthusiastically. Mrs. 
Lambert, of ceursc, cried: .and though Hetty said, “ Why do you 
cry, mammal you don’t want any of them alive again; you know 
it serves them all right ”:—the girl was really as much delighted as 
any person present, including little Charley from the Chartreiix, 
who had leave from Dr. Cmsius for that evening, and Miss Lucy, 
who hiul lieen brought from boartling-school on puriKwic to be present 
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on the great occasion. My Lord Casticwood and his sister Ladv 
Mariti, were present; and his Loniship went from hi.i Ixw and win 
plimented Mr. Barry and the other actors on the stage; and Parson 
Sampson was invaluable in the pit, where he led the applause 
liaving, I believe, given previous instractions to Gumbo to keep an 
eye uiion him from the gallery, and do as he did. 

Bo sure there was a very jolly supper of Mr, W.arrineton’s 
friends that night—much more jolly than Mr. Garrick’s, for esamide 
who inaxlo but a very iioor success with his “ Agis” and its dreary 
choruses, and who must have ag:iin felt that he had mias<>d a good 
chance, in preferring Mr, Homo’s tragedy to our young author’s 
A jolly supiicr, did wo say?--many jolly supiicrs’. Jlr. Gumbo 
gave an entertainment to several geiitlcmcu of the slumhlcr-knot, 
who luul concurred in supporting his master’s niiistcriuiMr.: Mr. 
Henry Wanington gave a Buppea- at the “Star and Garter,” iii 
Pall Mall, to ten otliecrs of his now regiment, who had come up 
for the express imriHisc of Ixicking “CariM'zan”; and finally, Mr. 
AVarrington received the three princiiial .octm-s of the tragedy, our 
family-party from the sidc-ljox, Mr. Johnson ami his ingmiious 
friend, Mr. licynolds the painter, my Lord Giistlcwmsl and his 
sister, and one or two more. My Lady Maria haiijiened to ait next 
to tlie young actor who had pcrforiiiwl the part of the King. Mr. 
AVarrington somehow had Miss Theo for a neighbour, and no doubt 
passed a pleasant evening beside her. 'flic greatest animation and 
<!onliality prevailed, and when tosists were rtilleil, Ijinly Maria gaily 
give “ The King of Hungary ” for hers. That gentleman, who hail 
plenty of clmpicnco and fire, and excellent manners, on as well as 
off the stage, protested that he had already suffen-d di'ath in the 
course of the evening, hoped that he shoiil'd die a hundre<| times 
more on the same field; but, dead or living, vowed he knew whose 
humble servant he ever should lie. Ah, if he had but .a r«>al crown 
in place of his diiulcm of jiastcboard and tinsel, with what joy would 
he lay it at her Jjadyship’s feet! Neither my Lord nor Mr. Esmond 
were over well jilcascd with the gentleman’s exceeding gidlantry- - 
a jiart of which they attributed, no doubt justly, to the wine and 
punch, of which he had licen pirtaking very freely. Theo and her 
sister, who were quite new to the world, were a little frightened by 
tlie exceeding energy of Mr. Hagan’s manner—but liSily Maria, 
much more experienced, took it in jierfectly grssl part. At a lale 
hour coaches were called, to which the gentlemen attended the 
ladies, after whose dc{)arturc some of them I'cturneil to the supi>er- 
r<x)m, and the end was that Car{)cznn h-ad to lie carried aw.ay in a 
chair, ami that the King of Hungary h.'id a severe headache; and 
that the Poet, though he rcincmljcrcd making a grciit nuinlicr of 
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speeches, was quite astoumlcd wheu iia1f-a-<lozen of his guests 
appeared at ins house the next day, whom he had invited overnight 
to come and sup with him once more. 

As he put Mrs. Lambert and her daughters into their coach on 
the night previous, all the ladies were flurried, delighted, excited; 
and you may be sure our gentleman was with them the next day, to 
talk of the play and the audience, and the actors, and the beauties 
of the piece, over and over again. Mrs. Lambert had heard that 
the ladies of the theatre were dangerous company for young men. 
She hoped George would have a care, and not frequent the green¬ 
room too much. 

George smiled, and said he had a preventive against all green¬ 
room temptations, of which ho was not in the least afraid; and as 
he spoke he looked in Theo’s face, jis if in those eyes lay the amulet 
which was to preserve him from all danger. 

“ Why should he be afraid, mamma ? ” asks the maiden simply. 
She Inul no idea of danger or of guile. 

“ No, my darling, I don’t think ho need be afraid,” says the 
mother, kiasing her. 

“Yon don’t suppose Mr. George would fall in love with that 
painted old creature who performed the chief parti” asks Miss 
Hetty, with a toss of her head. “ She must be old enough to l)c 
his motlicr.” 

“ Pray, <lo you suppose that at our age nobody can care for us, 
or that wo have no hearts left 1 ” asks mamma, very fcirtly. “ I 
licliovc, or I may say, I hope and trust, your father thinks other¬ 
wise. He is, I imagine, perfectly satisfied, miss. He does not 
sneer at age, whatever little girls out of the schoolroom may do. 
And they luul much better bo back tlierc, and they hatl much better 
rcmcmbttr what the fifth commandment is—that they had, Hetty! ” 

“ I dhln’t think I was breaking it by saying that an actress was 
as old !i8 George’s mother,” pleaded Hetty. 

“ George’s motlicr is as old ns I am, miss!—at least she was 
when wo were at school. And Fanny Parker—Mrs. Mountain who 
now is—^was seven months older, and we were in the French class 
together; and I have no idea that our age is to be inmlc the subject 
of remarks and ridicide by our children, and I will thank you to 
siiare it, if you please! Do you consider your mother too old, 
George 1 ” 

“ I am ghwi my mother is of your age. Aunt Lambert,” says 
George, in the most sentimental manner. 

Stiungo infatuation of passion—singidar perversity of reason! 
At some iieriod before his marriage, it not unfre«iuently hapiiens 
that a man actually is fond of his mother-in-law! At this time our 
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good General vowed, and with some reason, that ho was jealous. 
Mrs. Lambert made much more of George than of any other person 
in the family. She dressed up Theo to the utmost advantage in 
onler to meet him; she was for ever caressing her, and api)oaling 
to her when ho spoke. It was “ Don’t you think he looks well ?” 
—“ Don’t you think he looks pale, Theo, to-day I “ Don’t you 
think he has been sitting up over his Ixwks too much at night!” 
and BO forth. If he had a cold, she would have likctl to make gruel 
for him and see his feet in hot water. She siuit him recipes of her 
own for his health. When he was away, she never eivised talking 
about him to her daughter. I daresay Miss Theo likeil the subject 
well enough. When he came she wsis sure to Ikj wanted in some 
other part of the house, and would bid Theo take care of him till 
she returned. Why, before she returned to the room, could you 
hear her talking outside the dour to her youngest imuM'mit chil¬ 
dren, to her servants in the upiKsr regions, and so forth ? When she 
reappeared, was not Mr. George always shindiiig or sitting at a 
considerable distance from Miss Theo- -excel»t, to Is? sure, on that 
one <lay when she had just hap])cncd to drop lier stassors, and he had 
naturally stooixMl down to pick them up? Why was she blushing? 
Were not youthful cheeks inmle to L-lusli, and rases to bloom in the 
spring ? Not that mamma ever noted the blushes, hut lN>gan <|uite 
an artless conversation about this or that, as sln^ siit <lown brimful 
of happiness to her work-table. 

And at. last there came a letter from Virginia in Madam 
Ksmond’s neat well-known hand, and over which George tnunhlcd 
and blushetl before he broke the seal. It was in answer to the 
letter which ho had sent home, rcs]K!cting his brother’s commission 
and his own attachment to Miss Liunljcrt. Of his intentions res|MH;t- 
ing Harry, Madam Esmond fully approved. As for liis marriage, 
she was not agiiinst early marriages. She would take his pic^tiiri! 
of Miss Lambert with the allowance that was to Isj made for lovers’ 
|>oTtriiits, and hope, for his sake, that the young lady was all he 
flescribed her to be. With money, iis Madam Esmond gathcfred 
from her sou’s letter, she did not apix-ar to he, i»rovid<Hl at all, which 
was a pity, as, though wealthy in land, their family ha<l bnt little 
rcady-moncy. However, by Hcjivcn’s blessing, there was identy at 
home for children and children’s children, and the wives of her sons 
should share all she had. When she heard more at hmgth from Mr. 
and Mrs. Lambert, she would rcjdy for her part more fully. She 
>lid not pretend to say that she had not greater Impes for her son, as 
a gentleman of his name and pn)spects might pretend to the hand of 
the first lady of the land; but as Heaven had willc«l that her s«»n’8 
choice should fall upon her old friend’s daughter, she aoiuiesccil. 
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and would welcome George’s wife as her own child. This letter 
was brought by Mr. Van den Bosch of Albany, who had lately 
bought a very largo astato in Virginia, and who was bound for 
England to put his granddaughter to a boarding-school. She, 
Madam Esmond, was not mercenary, nor was it because this young 
huly was heiress of a very great fortune that she desired her sons 
to i«iy Mr. Van <1. B. every attention. Their properties lay close 
together, and could Harry find in the young lady those quiilitics of 
person and mind mitafde for a companion for life, at least slic 
would have the siitisfaction of seeing both her children near Imr in 
her dcHsliniiig years. Madam Esmond exmcluded by sending her 
aifiMstiunato compliments to Mm. Ijaml>ert, from whom she lK!ggei) 
to hear further, and her blcs.sing to the young huly who was to bo 
her daughter-in-law. 

The letter was not conlial, and the writer evidently but half 
satisfied; but, such as it was, her consent WiUi here fonnally an¬ 
nounced. How c.agcrly George nvn away to Soho with the long- 
desired news in his ]>ockct! I suppose our worthy friends there 
must have rciui his ne^vs in his countenance—else why shouhl Mm. 
LamlKii t tixlce her daughter’s hand and kiss her with such uncommon 
warmth, when George announced that he Inul received letters from 
home t Then, with a hretik in his voice, a pallid fiice, and a coji- 
sidcnible tremor, turning to Mr. Lambert, he said: “ Madam 
Esmond’s letter, sir, is in reply to one of mine, in which I acquainbMi 
her that I had formctl an attimhment in England, fur which I .asked 
ray mother’s a]>pruval. She gives her consent, I am grateful to say, 
and I have to pray my dear friends to Im ei|ually kind to me.” 

“ God hless thee, my d<!iir Ixry ! ” siiys the gisxl flcneral, laying 
a hand on the young man’s head. “ I am ghul to have thee for n 
son, George. Tliere, there, don’t go down on your knees, young 
folks! George may, to he sure, and thank God for giving him the 
liest little wife in all England. Yes, my dear, except Avhen you 
were ill, you never aaiiscd me a hearbmhe—ami happy is the man, 
I say, who wins thee ! ” 

I have no doubt tho young imoplc knelt Imfore their piircnts, 
as was tho fashion in those days; and am {lerfec-tly certiiin that 
Mrs. Lamlmrt kissed both of them, and likewise lx»lcwcd her pocket- 
handkerchief in the most idcntiful manner. Hetty was not present 
at this sentimental scene, and when she heard of it, spoke with con¬ 
siderable asperity, and a laugh that was by no means plciisiint, 
saying: “Is this all tho news you have b) give me? Why, I have 
known it these months iiast. Do you think I have no eyes to see, 
and no c.ara to hear, indeed 1 ” But in private she w.as much more 
gentle. She lliiiig herself on her sister’s neck, embracing her imssion- 
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atcly, and vowing that never never would Theo find any one to love 
licr like her sister. With Theo she Iwcame entirely mild and 
humble. She ex)uld not abstain from her jokes and satire with 
George, but he was too happy to heed her much, and too generous 
not to see the cause of her jealousy. 

When all parties concerned came to i-ead hljubam Esmond’s 
letter, that document, it is true, a])i)eared rather vague. It eon- 
taiued only a promise that she would receive the yojiiig ])eo)tle at 
lier house, and no sort of proposal for a st'ttlenu'nt. The General 
shook his hciul over the letter—he did not think of examining it until 
some days after the engagement had licon made between Ge»)rge and 
his daUglitcr: but now he rcml Madam Esmond’s words, they gave 
him but small encouragement. 

‘‘ Biih! ” says George. “ I shall have thive hundred ]>onnds for 
my tragctly. I can easily write a play a-year; ami if tlm w«)rat 
comes to the worst, we can live on tluat.” 

“ On that luul your initriiuony,” says Tluio’s father. 

George now had to explain, with some hesitation, tliat what 
with inlying bills for his mother, and Harry’s commission and d(‘bts, 
and his own ransom—George’s patrimony projter was well-nigh sis-nl. 

Mr. Lambert’s countenance looked gmver still at tins aniioiinee- 
ment, but he Siiw his girl’s (‘.y«« turned towaiils him with an alarm 
so tender, that ho took her in his arms ami vowed that, let the worst 
Mime to the woret, his darling should not 1 k> Iniulkcd of hi>r wish. 

A1x)ut the going ba<tk to Virginiii, George frankly owmid that 
he little liked the notion of returning to Iw. entirely dependent on 
his mother. He giive Gencnil Tiambert an idea of his life at home, 
and cxplainml how little to his biste, that slavery was. No. Why 
shonlil lu! not stiiy in England, write mon; tr.igedies, study for the 
Icir, get a place, perhaps? Why, indeed? He stniightway Isjgiin 
to form a plan for another trageily. He brought portions of his 
work, from time to time, to Miss Theo and her sish-r: Hetty 
yawned over the work, but 'riieo j)ronounee<l it to Im still more 
lieautifid and admirable than the last, which wiis is-rfei^t. 

'I’lio cngiigcmcnt of our young friends wjis made known to the 
members of tlicir respe<5tivc familie.s, iinil announced to Sir Miles 
Warrington, in a ceremonious letter from his nejdicw. For a while 
Sir Miles siiw no itai'tieular objection to tbc marrhige; tlmiigb, to 
be sure, considering his name and pi-osisarts, Mr. Warrington might 
have looked higher. The truth was, that Sir Miles imagined that 
Ma<l.am Esmond had made some wnsidcniblc settlement on her son, 
and that bis eirmnnstiinces were men! than easy, lint when be 
h«inl that George wjis entirely depcinlent on bis mother, ami that 
his own small iratrimony was dissipated, as Harry’s had Is'cn Is-fore, 
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Sir Miles’s indignation at his nephew’s imprudence knew no bounds; 
he could not find words to express his horror and anger at the want 
of principle exhibited by both these unhappy young men: he thought 
it his duty to speak his mind about them, and wrote his opinion to 
his sister Esmond in Virginia. As for General and Mrs. Lambert, 
who passed for respectable persons, was it to be borne that such 
people should inveigle a penniless young man into a marria*^ with 
their penniless daughter t Regarding them, and Gcoigc’s behaviour, 
Sir Miles fully explained his views to Madam Esmond, gave half a 
finger to George whenever his nephew CiUled on him in town, and 
did not even invito him to partake of the famous family small-beer. 
Towards Harry his uncle somewhat unbent; Harry had done his 
duty in the campaign, and was mentioned with praise in high 
qirartcrs. He had sowed his wild oats—he at least was endeavour¬ 
ing to amend; but George was a young pnxUgal, fast careering to 
ruin, and his name was only incntioneil in titc family with a groan. 
Arc there any poor fellows nowadays, I wonder, whose iK)litc families 
fall on tlicm and persecute them; groan over them and stone them, 
and hand ston&i to their neighbours that they naay do likewise! 
All the patrimony spent! Gracious heavens! Sir Miles turned 
pale when he saw his nephew coming. Latly Warrington praycsl 
for him as a dangerous reprobate; and, in the meantime, George 
was walking the town, quite unconscious that he Wiis oc(xisioning so 
much wrath and so much devotion. lie t(x)k little Milcy to the 
play and brought him Itsick agiiin. He sent tickets to his aunt 
and cousins which they could not refuse, you know; it would hs)k 
too marked were they to break altogether. So they not only took 
the tickets, but whenever country constituents came to town they 
asked for more, taking care to give the very worst nu)tives to George’s 
intimacy with the theatre, and to suppose that he and the actresses 
were on terms of the most disgraceful intimacy. An august person¬ 
age having been to the theatre, and expressed his approl)ation of 
Mr. Warrington’s drama to Sir Miles, when he attended his K-y-1 
H-ghn-ss’s levdo at Saville House, Sir Miles, to bo sure, mo«lificd 
his opinion rcgivnling the piece, and spoke henceforth more respect¬ 
fully of it. Meanwliile, as w'c have siiid, George was passing his 
life entirely careless of the opinion of all the uncles, aunts, ami 
cousins in the world. 

Must of the Esmond rausins were at least more polite and 
conlial than George’s kinsfolk of the Warrington side. In spite 
of his bekiviour over the cards, Ixird Cswtlowood, George always 
maintained, had a liking for our Virginians, and George was pleased 
enough to be in his comiKiny. He was a far abler man than many 
who Buceceded in life. He had a goo<l name, and somehow only 
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stained it; a considerable wit, and nobody trusted it; and a very 
shrewd experience and knowledge of mankind, which iiimle him 
mistrust them, and himself most of all, and which porhaiw was 
the bar to his own advancement. My lady (.’astlcwocKl, a woman 
of the world, wore always a bland mask, and rt-wived Mr. George 
with perfect civility, and welcomed him to lose as many guineas as 
he liketl at her Ladyship’s card-tables. Between Mr. William and 
the Virginian brothers there never was any love lost; but, as for 
Lady Maria, though her lovc-iiffair Wiis over, she had no Rmcour; 
slic professed for licr cousins a very great ivgiinl and afl’cctitui, a jKirt 
of which the young gentlemen very gRitetully rctiwniHl. hhc was 
cliarmcd to hear of Harry’s valour iu the campaign; slie was 
delighted with George’s success at the theatre; she was for ever 
going to the play, and had all the favoiirite icissagcs of “ ('arpezan 
hy heart. One .lay, as Mr. George and Miss Thco were taking a 
sentimental walk in Kensington Ganlcns, whom should they hglit 
upon but their cousin Maria in comi>any with a gi'iitlcman m a 
smart suit and handsome lac'd hat, and who shouhl the geimeinau 
Is- but his Majesty King Louis of Hungary, Mr Hagan 1 He 
siduted the party, and left them presently. liwly Maria had only 
just happeucl to meet him. Mr. Hagan came somclmu's he saul, 
for .iiiiet, to study his parts in Kensington Gardcis, and Gcorge 
aml the two ladies walked together U. Lord (•astl.iwo.sls .loor m 
Kensington Sqiuirc, Lady Maria uttering a thousand .•.nnplummls 
to Theo upon her goo.1 looks, uiion her virtue, uism her luture 
haiipiiiess, upon her iiapa and mamma, upon h.-r .lestmcl husliaml, 
u|K)n her iKuluasoy cloak and dear little feet and shoe-lmckl»‘S. 

Harry hapiiened to wmc to Ijondon that cv.*nmg, am •'* 
his accustomed quarters. When George apiieaml lit breakfast, tim 
Captain was alremly in the room (the custom of that . ay was m 
call all army gentlemen Captains), and l.ioknig at the letters ..n the 

breakfast-table. , n, • ■» 

“ Why, George,” he cries, “ there is a letter fi-om Maria. 

“Little boy bring it from Common Ganlen last night- Master 

George asleep,” says Gumbo. . . 

MVhat can it be about!” asks Harry, as (.eorge periists his 

letter with a queer exiiression of fa.'c. 

“ About my play, to lie sure,” George answers, tearing up tin. 

paiier, and still wearing his queer look. ^ „ 

“What, she is not writing love-lett.'r8 to ;/o»/, ^ • 

“ No, certainly not to me,” replies the othi;r. u i<- _ 

wonl more about the letter; and when at .Imiier m ‘ ^ 

Mrs. Lambert said, “ So you met soimdiody w-alkmg w i i 
of Hungary yesterday in Kensington Gardens ( 
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“ What little tell-tale told you ? A mere ciisual rencontre—the 
King goes there to study his parts, and Lady Maria happened tu Ih: 
crossing the ganlcii to visit some of the other King’s servants at 
Kensington Palace.” And so there was an end to that matter for 
the time Issing. 

Other events weie at hand fraught with interest to our 
Virginians, One evening after Christmas, the two gentlemen, witli 
a few more friends, were met round General Lamhert’s sup|M;r 
table, and among the comi>any wits Harry’s new Colonel of the ()7tli, 
Major-Genend Wolfe,. The young General was more than ordinarily 
grave, ’fhe conversation all rclatctl to the war. Events of great 
importance were pending. The great Minister now in jtower was 
determined to carry on the war on a much more extended sesde than 
had lx:en attempted hitherto: an army was onlored to Germany to 
help Prince Ferdinand; another great cxiiodition was pieparing for 
Amcricst, and here, stiys Mr. Lambert, “I will give you the hcidtii 
of tlic Commander—a glorious campaign, and a hapjty rctnnt 
to him! ” 

“Why do you not drink the toiist, Gcnend James!” iisketl tlie 
iioatcss of her guest. 

“He must nut drink his own toast,” says General Ijamlicrt; 
“ it is we must do tliat! ” 

What, was James appointed 1—All the hulies must drink sucli 
a toiist ns that, and they mingled their kind voices with the applause 
of the rest of the eomininy. 

Wliy did he look so melancholy 1 the ladies asked of one anotiicr 
when they witlnlrcw. In after days they rcmeml)ered his i)alc fiwo. 

“Pcrhaiis ho has been parting from his sweetheart,” suggcsls 
tender-hearted Mrs. Lambert. And at this sentimental notion, no 
doubt all the ladies looked sad. 

The gentlemen, meanwhile, (continued their talk about the war 
and its chamtes. Mr. Wolfe did not contnulict the si>cakcrs when 
they said that the cx])C«lition was tu 1)c dire^^ted agiunst Camuliu 

“Ah, sir,” says Harry, “I wish your regiment was going with you, 
and that I might ])ay another visit to my old friends at Qucl)ec.” 

What, hail Harry been there! Yes. He destTibed his visit to 
the pliicc five yetirs before, and knew the city, and the neighljour- 
hoo<l well. Ho lays a numbi'r of bits of biscuit on the table l)efon' 
him, and makes a couple of rivulets of punch on each side. “ This 
fork is the Isle d’Orleans,” says he, “with the north and south 
branches of St. Lawrence on each side. Here’s the Low Town, w'ith 
a battery—how many guns was mountcrl there in our time, brother ? 
—but at long shots from the St. Joseph shore yon might play the 
same game. Here’s what they call the little river, the St. Charles, 
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ami bridge of boats with a tHe de pont over to the i>l:u'c of arum. 
Here’s the citadel, and here’s convents—ever so many eonvents-- 
and the cathednd; and here, outside the linos to the west and south, 
is what they call the rhuns of Abraham—where n certain little 
affair took place, do you remember, bn)ther? lie and a youns 
otlicer of the Roussillon re^ment frt-j-«’d at eacli other for twenty 
minutes, and George pinked him, and tlien tiwyjiirtt’d each otlier 
an amiii^ iUvwlle. Well it was for George: for his second savwl 
bis life on that awful day of Braddot-k’s defeat, lie was a fine 
little fellow, and I give his tivast: Jc Iwis h, la saubi «lu Chevalier 


“What, canyon siwak French, tio, Harry?” asks Mr. Wolfe. 
The young man looked at the General with eager eyes. 

“Yes,” says he, “I can sfieak, but not so well as Goorg»y’ 

“ But he rcnieml)ei-8 the city, and can pliwe the batteries, you 
siH', and knows the ground a thoussmd times better than 1 do! ” 

cries the elder brother, ... „ 

The two elder olficem exchanged looks with one another; air. 
Lamliert smiled and nodded, im if in reply to tin' mute (fueries of 
his comrade: on which the other siiokc. “Mr. llariy, lie said, 
“if you have had enough of tine folks, and White’s, and horse- 


racing-” 

“ Oh, sir! ” says the young man, turning very reil. 

“ And if you have a mind to a sea-voyage at a short notice, 

come and sec me at my lodgings to-mon-ow.’ . , , 

What was that sudden uproar of cheers which the ladies heard 
ill their drawing-room? It was the hurrah which Harry \V arringtoii 
gave when he leaped up at hearing the Generals invitation. 


The women saw no more of the gentlemen that night, (icnenil 
banilKirf had to lie away upon his business early next moniing, 
licforo seeing any of his family; nor had he nieiitiomil a wont o 
Harry’s outbreak on the previous evening. But when he rejoineil 
his folks at dinner, a look at Miss Hetty’s face inrornied the worthy 
gentleman that she knew what hail passed on the nig i previous, 

and what was about to hapjieii to the .V*'"” i i*. 

dinner Mrs. Lamliert sat demurely at her work. Miss I heo t.sik her 
l"H.k of Italian p<H 5 try. Neither of the General s .•ustoiiiary guests 

hapiK-ned to be present that evening. . -.i i,. 

He took little Hetty’s hand in his, and iK'gaii to talk with a r. 
He did not allude to the subject which he knew was 
her mind, except that by a more than onlinary gentleness and loml- 
iiess he jierhaps caused her to undcrstaml that her thoug i 
known to him. 
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“ I have brcakfastcil,” says he, “ with James Wolfe this momini,', 
and our friend Harry was of the party. When he and the other 
guests were gone, I remained and tdked with James about the great 
expedition on which he is going to sail. Would that his brave 
&ther had lived a few months longer to see him come back covercti 
with honours from Louisbonrg, and knowing that all England was 
looking to him to achieve still greater glory ! James is dreadfully 
ill in body—so ill that I am frightened for him—and not a little 
depressed in mind at having to jiart from the young lady whom he 
has loved so long. A little rest, he thinks, miglit liave set his 
shattered frame up, and to call her his has been the object of 
his life. But, great os his love is (and he is as romantic as one of 
you young folks of seventeen), honour and duty arc greater, and lie 
leaves home, and wife, and cose, and lusilth, at their bidding. Evvry 
man of honour would do the like; every woman who loves him tndy 
would buckle on his armour for him. James goes to take leave of 
his mother to-night; and though she loves him devotedly, and is 
one of the tcndcrest women in the world, I am sure she will show 
no sign of weakness at his going away.” 

“When d(x« he sail, papal” the girl asked. 

“ He will be on boanl in five days.” And Hetty knew quite 
well who sailed with him. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII 

IN If'HICH HARRY GOES ffESTirARn 

O UR tender hearts are averse to all ideas and deseriptions of 
parting; and I shall theref(»rc say nothing of Hany War 
rington’s feelings at taking leave of his hrother and friends. 
Were not thousands of men in the same ])light f Had not J\[r. 
Wolfe his mother to kiss (his brave father had (luitteil life during 
his son’s absence on the glorious IjouislMiurg enm|iaign), and his 
sweetheart to clasp in a fan?»'ell embniee? Had not stonl Admiud 
Holmes, before sailing westward, with his s«iuadron, the Soiiu rxi t, 
the '/’en'ihle, the Nwthumherland, the Jini/n/ the '/'n'Anif, 

the J)latin, the Sea-horse —his own flag being hoisted on boanl fin- 
DiMiii —to take leave of Mrs, and the Misses Holnu'sl AVas 
Admiral Saunders, who sailetl the dtiy idler him, exempt from 
Immaii feclingl Away go Williiim iunl his crew of joviid siiilors, 
ploughing through the tumbling waves, iuid jMior IJIaekeyed Siisiin 
on shore watches the ship as it dwinillcs in the sunset! 

It dwindles in the west. The night fidls darkling over the 
orean. They are gone: but tbeir heiirts iiri‘ id home yel iiwhile. 
In silence, with a heart inexpressibly soil iind tender, how eiteh 
niaii thinks of those ho has left! AVhat ii chorus ol pititiil pniyer 
rises tip to the Father, at sea and on shore, on thid iiarting night : 
at home by the Viicant liedside, w’here tin’ wilt' kneels in tears: 
rouinl the fire, where the mother iind ehildri’ii together pour out 
their suppliciitions; or on deck, where the seafiirer looks up to the 
stars of heaven, as the ship cletives through the roaring midnight 
waters! To-morrow the sun rises ujton our common life again, 
anrl we commence our daily fcisk of toil iind duty. 

(ieorge accompanies his brother, and stays ii while with him at 
Portsmouth whilst they arc waiting for a w'ind. He slnikes Ulr. 
Wolfe’s hand, looks at his piilc face for the hist time, iiinl set« the 
ve.sscls dc])art amid the clangour of Isdls, ainl the thuinler of <"innon 
from the shore. Next day he is Iwck iit his home, iitid at that 
l>usiiie.ss which is sure one of the most selfish ami abs«irbing of tin; 
World’s occupations, to which almost every man who is thirty > ciirs 
old has servcil ere this his apprenticeshii». He has a isuig of 
10 2 0 
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Badness, as he looks in at the lodgings to the little room whieli 
Harry usefl to occupy, and sees his half-burned papers still in tlie 
grate. In a few minutes he is on his way to Dean Street again, 
and whispering by the fitful firelight in the ear of the clinging 
sweetheart. She is very happy—oh, so happy ! at his retuni. Slio 
is ashame<l of being so. Is it not heartless to be so, when poor 
Hetty is so melancholy 1 Poor little Hetty! Indee<l, it is selfish 
to be glad when she is in such a sad way. It makes one ipiitc 
wretched to see her. “ Don’t, sir! Well, I ought to be wretched, 
and it’s very very wicketl of me if I’m not,” says Theo; and one 
can understand her soft-hearted repenfcmce. What she means by 
“ Don’t ” who can tell 1 I have said the room was dark, and the 
fire bunicd fitfully—and “Don’t” is no doubt uttered in one of 
the dark fits. Enter servants with supiier and lights. The family 
arrives; the conversation becomes general. The destination of the 
fleet is known everywhere now. The force on b)ard is sufficient to 
beat all the French in Canada; and, under such an officer as Wolfe, 
to repair the blunders and disasters of previous (suniiaigns. He 
looked dreadfully ill, indeed. But he has a great soul in a feeble 
body. The Ministers, the country hope the utmost from liiin. 
After supper, acconling to custom, Mr. Lnniljcrt assembles his 
modest household, of whom George Warrington may be said (piitt! 
to form a part; and as he prays for all travellers by land ami 
water, Theo and her sister are kneeling together. And so, as the 
ship speeds farther ami farther into tlic West, the fond thoughts 
pursue it; and the night passes, and the sun rises. 

A day or two more, and everybody is at his Iwoks or his uaiial 
work. As for George Warrington, that celebrated dramatist is 
busy about another composition. When the tragedy of “ Carpcziui ” 
had run some thirty or twoscore nights, other persons of genius t(H>k 
possession of the theatre. 

There may have been persons who wondered how the town 
could bo so fickle sis ever to tire of such a masterpiece as the 
tragedy—^who couhl not bear to see the actors dressed in other 
habits, reciting other men’s verses; but George, of a sceptical turn 
of mind, took the fate of his tragetly very philosophically, ami 
pocketed the procceils with much quiet satisfaction. From Mr. 
Dodsley, the bookseller, he had the usual compliment of a 
hundred pounds ; from the manager of the theatre two hundred or 
more; and such praises from the critics and his friends, that he 
set to work to prepare another pi«:e, with which he hoped to 
achieve even greater successes than by his first performance. 

Over these studies, and the other charming business which 
occupies him, months pass away. Happy business! Happiest 
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time of youth and life, when love is first spokfii and retnnu'd; 
when the desircst eyes are daily shining woleonie, and the fondist 
lips never tiro of whispering their sweet secrets : wlien the iwrting 
look that accompanies “ Good night! ” gives delighti'nl warning of 
to-morrow; when the heart is so overflowing with love and 
happiness, that it has to spare for all tlie world; when the day 
eloscs with glad prayers, and opens with joyful hold's : wlien (hmbt 
seems cowanlice, misfortune impossible, iwverty only a sweet trial 
(if constancy! Thco’s elders, thankfully mnomliering their own 
prime, sit softly by and witness this pretty comedy jicrformed by 
their young people. And in one of his later letters, dutifully 
written to his wife during a temporary absence from home, George 
Warrington records how he had been to look nj) at the windows 
of the deivr old house in Dean Street, and wondered who was sitting 
in the chamlmr where he and Theo had been so haiipy. 

Meanwhile we can learn how the time jiasses, and our friends 
are engaged, by some extracts from George’s letters to his brother. 


“ From the old Window oppoeite Ihiiford Oardent, 
(hie 20lh AuyuM, lyoU. 

“WiiY are you gone back to rugged roc'ks, bleak shores, bnniing 
summers, nipping winters at home, when you might have Isvii 
cropping ever so many laurels in Germany 1 Kingsley s are coming 
back as covered with ’em as Jimk-a-Green on May-day. Our si.v 
n-gnments did wonders; and our horse would have done d iny Lon 
George Sackvillc only had let them. But when Prince I'erdmaiid 
said ‘Cliargo!’ his Lordship could not Intar, or could not tninslale 
the German wonl for ‘Forward’; and so we indy lieat tlu' 
without utterly annihilating them, as we niiglit, had Lon .«r.ni >y 
or Mr. Warrington had the command. My Lmil is come back to 
town, and is shouting for a Court-Martial. He ludd his mai ug i 
enough in prosperity: in misfortune he shows such a c"'iK»n"''y 
arrogance that one almost admires him. He looks as it he ni i 
envied poor Mr. Byng, and the not shooting him vere a rintw/ue 

il'tfiiards towards him. „ 

“The Duke has had notice to get himself in ^ 

departing from this W’orld of grandeurs and victorms, am '‘ i 
and disappointments. An attack ot palsy has 
Highness; and pallida mars has just peciicd in at ns i oo > ^ 

were, and said, ‘I will call again.’ Tyrant as he was, i 1 
has been noble in disgrace; and no king has . 

servant than ours has found in his son. Wliy do i' winners? 
side always, and am I disposed to revolt agains i 
Your famous Mr. P-, your chiefs i«itron and discoverer, 1 have 
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been to hear in the House of Commons twice or thrice. I revolt 
against his magniloquence. I wish some little David would topple 
over that swelling giant. His thoughts and his language are always 
attitudinising. I like Barry’s manner best, though the other is the 
more awful actor. 

“ Pocaliontas gets on apace. Barry likes his part of Captain 
Smith; and, though he will have him wear a red coat an«l blue 
facings and an epaulet, I have a fancy to dress him exactly like one 
of the pictures of Queen EIizal)eth’8 gentlemen at Hampton Court; 
with a ruff and a square beard and square shoes. ‘ And Pociihontas 
—would you like her to l)e tattooed?’ asks Uncle Laml)crt. 
Hagan’s part as the warrior who is in love with her, and, seeing 
her partiality for the Captain, nobly rescues him from death, I 
tnist will prove a hit. A strange fish is this Hag-an: his mouth 
full of stag(i-play8 aiwl rant, but goo<i, honest, and brave, if I don’t 
err. He is angry at having been cast lately for Sir O’Brallaghan, 
in Mr. Maxiklin’s new farce of ‘Love A-la-inode.’ He says that 
he docs not kcer to disgrecco his tongue with iiiiitcctions of tliut 
rascal brogue. As if there was any call for imitections, when he 
has sucli an admirable twang of his own ! 

“Shall I tell you? Shall I hide the circumstance? Shall 1 
hurt your feelings ? Shall I set you in a rage of jealousy, and csiuse 
you to ask for leave to return to Europe ? Know, then, that though 
Carpesan is long since dead. Cousin Maria is for ever coming to 
the phiy-house. Tom Spencer has spied her out night after night 
in tile gallery, and she comes on the nights when Hagan jxjrforma. 
Quick, Burroughs, Mr. Warrington’s boots and i^mrtmautcau! Order 
a chaise and four for Portsmouth immediately! The letter which 
I burned one morning when we were at breakfast (I may let the 
cat out of the bag, now puss has such a prodigious way to run) 
was from Cousin M., hinting that she wisheil me to tell no tales 
about her: but I can’t help just whispering to you that Maria at 
this moment is busy consoling herself as fast as possible. Shall 
I spoil sport? Shall I tell her brother? Is the affair any business 
of mine ? What have the Esmonds <lone for you and me but win 
our money at cards? Yet I like our noble cousin. It seems to 
me that he would be good if he could—or rather, he would have 
been once. He has been set on a wrong way of life, from which 
’tis now probably too late to rescue him. 0 heati cup'icolcB I Our 
Virginia was dull, but let us thank Heaven we were bred there. 
We wore made little slaves, but not slaves to wickedness, gambling, 
bad male and female company. It was not imtil my poor Harry 
left home tliat he fell among thieves. I mean thieves en grawl. 
such as waylmd him and stripped him on English high-roads. I 
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c-onsidcr you none the worse beciuisc you were the uuluoky one 
and hud to deliver your purse up. And now you are {siiuK to re’- 
trieve, and make a gtial name for yourstdf; and kill more 4'reiuli 
dragons,’ and become a great eomniander. And our mother will 
talk of her son the Captain, the Colonel, the General, and have 
his iiieture painted with all his stsirs and epaidets, when jiiHir I 
shall be but a dawdling i)oetaster, or, if wo may hope fta- the 
best, a snug plaeeman, W'ith a little bo.x at Kieliniond or Kew, 
and a half-score of little pieaninnies, tliat will eome and Uib 
curtseys at the ganlen-gate when their unele the General riiles 
up on his great charger, with his aide-de-camp’s iMskets lilleil 
with gingerbread for the nei)hews and nitn-es. ’Tis for you to 
brandish the swonl of Mai-s. As for me I look forward to a 
quiet life: a quiet little home, a quiet little libnuy full of Inioks, 
and a little Someone dulce rideiifcm, dufre /(ii/uciitim, on t’other 
sule of the lire, as I scribble away at my ]Kipers. T am so ]ilease<l 
with this prosjjeot, so uthirly contented and haiii)y, that I feel 
afraid as I think of it, lest it shoidd e.s<'a]N' me: ami even to 
my dojirest Hal, am shy of sia'aking of my hai)jtiness. A\’hat is 
ambition to mo, with this certainty ? AVhat do I care for warn, 
with this beatific iieacc smiling near ? 

“ Our mother’s frieml, MynhtKU’ A^an den Hosch, has luvn away 
on a t(»ur to discover his family in Holland, and, striitige. to say, has 
found one. Miss (who was intended by matianal solicitude to Ih> a 
wife for your worshiit) has had six months at Kensington School, 
and is coming out with a hundred i)retty aceomidishmeiits, which 
are to complete h«?r a perfect fine lady. Her gianditiipa bi-oiight her 
to make a curtsey in Dean Street, ami a mighty elegant euiisey she 
made. Though she is scarce seventeen, no dowager of sixty can Is; 
more at her etise. She conversed with Aunt liambm-t on an eipial 
fiaitiug; she, treated the girls as chits—to Hetty’s wnitli ami Thco’s 
amusement. She talked jwlitics with the General, ami the last 
units, dresses, oiieras, fashions, scandal, with such ]>erfect case that, 
but for a blunder or two, you might have fancied .Miss Hytlia was 
Isirn in Mayfair. At the Court end of the town she will live, she 
says; and has no })aticnco with her gnimlfather, who has a lodging 
in Monument Yard. For those who love a brown Iswity, a jiretticr 
little miynonne creature cannot be seen. But my taste, you know, 
di-arcst brother, and ...” 

Here follows a page of raptures and quotations of verse, wjiich, 
out of a regard for the rcailer, and the writer’s incniory, the Editor 
of tljc present ]>agcs declines to rejn'int. Gentlemen and liulics of 
a certain age may remember the time when they indulgeil in these 
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rapturous follies on their own accounts; when the praises of the 
charmer were for ever warbling from their lips or trickling from tlicir 
pens; when the flowers of life were in full bloom, and all the biiils 
of spring were singing. The twigs are now bare, perhaps, and the 
leaves have fallen; but, for all that, shall we not remember the 
vernal time ? As for you, young people, whoso May (or April, is it 1) 
has not commenced yet, you need not be detained over other folks’ 
love rhapsodies; depend on it, when yonr spring-season arrives, 
kindly Nature will warm all your flowers into bloom, and rouse your 
glad bosoms to poor out their full song. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 

A LITTLE INSOCENT 

G eorge WARRINGTON has incntionol in the letter just 
({noted, that in spite of my Lord CiustleweiMl's (tnn’iinis {day 
transactions with Harry, my IjoiiI and Cleorf^c remained 
friends, and met on terms of good kinsmanship. Lid George want 
fninks, or an introduction at Court, or a {dace in tlie iloiist^ of 
Lords to hear a debate, his cousin wsis always ready to serve him, 
was a pleasant and witty companion, and would do anything which 
might promote his relative’s interests, provided his own were not 
pn'judiced. 

Now he even went so far as to promise that he would do his 
Iwstwith the people iu power to jirovidc a place for Mr. George 
Warrington, who daily showed a greater disinclination to ndurn to 
his native country, and place himself once more, under the maternal 
servitude. George had not raendy a sentimeubd motive, for remain¬ 
ing in England: the pursuits and society of London {dcasird him 
intinitcly better than any which he could have at home. A {ilanter’s 
life of idleness might have suited him could he, have enjoyed ind(!- 
IKUidence with it. But in Virginia he was only the first, and, as 
lie thought, the worst treated, of his motln'r’s sultjccts He dn.'aded 
to think of returning with his young bride to his home, and ol tlic 
life which she woidd be destinwl to Icsul there. Better freedom and 
jKtverty in England, with congenial society, and a hojic jierohance 
of future distinction, than the wearisome routine of home lift*, the 
tedious subordination, the frequent bickerings, the certain jealousies 
and differences of opinion, to which he must subject his wife so 
soon as they turned their faces homeward. 

So Lord Castlewood’s promise to jirovide for George was very 
eagerly accepted by the Virginian. My Ijord had not provided 
very well for his own brother to lx; sure, and his own {MXjition, peer 
as he was, was anything but enviable; but we liclievc what we 
wish to believe, and George Warrington chose to {mt great stress 
upon his kinsman’s offer of patronage. Unlike the Marrington 
fiunily. Lord Castlewcxxl was quite gracious when he was made 
a(X{uainted with George’s engagement to Miss Lamliert j came to 
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wait upon her parents; praised George to them and the young 
lady to George, and ina/le himself so prodigiously agreeable in their 
company that these charitable folk forgot his bad reputation, and 
tliought it must be a very wicked and scandalous world which 
maligned him. Ho said, indeed, that he was improved in their 
society, as every man must lie who came into it. Among them he 
was witty, lively, good for the time being. He left his wickedness 
and worldliiicss with his doak in the hall, and only put them on 
again when he stepped into his chair. What worldling on life’s 
voyage does not know of some such harbour of rest and calm, some 
liaven where he puts in out of the storm 1 Very likely Lord Castle- 
woikI VTiis iustually better whilst he 8taye<l with those good people, 
and for the time being at least no hyiwcrite. 

And, I daresay, the Lambert cldcis thought no worse of his 
Lt)nl8hip for openly proclaiming his swlmiration for Miss Theo, It 
was (piitc genuine, ami he did not profess it wtis very deep. 

“It don’t alfect my sleep, and I am not going to break my 
heart Ixicsiuse Mias Lamljcrt prefers somelwly else,” he remarked. 
“ Oidy I wish when I wiis a young man, unulam, I had luul the 
good fortune to meet with somebody so inmwent and gimd as your 
ilaughter, I might have been kept out of a deal of liann’s way: 
but innocent and goo<l young women did not fall into mine, or they 
would have ramie me better than I am.” 

“ Sure, my Lord, it is not too late ! ” says Mrs. Lambert, very 
softly. 

Oastlewood started back, misunderstanding her. 

“ Not too hitc, mmlam ? ” he impiircd. 

She blnshcd. “ It is too late to court ray dear daughter, my 
Lonl, but not too late to repent. We resul, 'tis never too late to 
do tliat. If others have been roceive<l at the eleventh hour, is 
there any rciwon why you should give up hoi»e t ” 

“ Porhaj)S I know my own hciu-t better than yo«i,” he says, in a 
])laiutivc tone. “ I ctvn speiik Erench and German very well, and 
whyl Ixicausc I was taught bith in the nuracry. A man wlio 
Iciirns them late can never get the pincticc of them on his tongue. 
And so ’tis the ctisc with gomlncss, I can’t learn it at my age. I 
can only see others practise it, and mlmirc them. When I am on— 
on the side op^Mwite to Lazarus, will Miss Theo give me a drop of 
water] Don’t frown ! I know I shall Ix! there, Mrs. Lambert. 
Some folks are doomed so; and I think some of our family are 
amongst these. Some people are vatnllating, and one hanlly knows 
which way the scale will turn. Whereas some are predestined 
tuigcls, and fly heavenwards miturally, and do what they will.” 

“ Oh, my Lonl, and why should you not be of the predestined ? 
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Whilst there is a day left—whilst there is an Inair- there is hoin*! 
says the fond matron. 

“I know what is passing in your mind, my dear madam- nay, 
I reail your prayers in your looks; but how ean tliey avail!" l,oiti 
Castlcwooil askctl sjully. “You don’t know all, my gtsHl lady. 
You <lon’t know what a life oura is of the world : how early it 
began ; how selfish nature, and then necessity and »‘duealion have 
nnale us. It is Fate holds the reins of lln; chariot, and we can't 
esciiiw our doom. I know better; I sue liettcr jMioiih-: I go my 
own way. My own I No, not mine - Fate's: and it is not alto¬ 
gether without pity for us, since it allows us, from time to lime, to 
see such i)Coplc as you.” And he took her hand, and looki**! her 
full in the face, and bowetl with a melancholy grace. Kvery word 
he said was true. No greater en’or than to supistse that we:»k and 
bad men are strangers to good feelings, or deficient of sensibility. 
Only the good feeling <loes imt last— nay, the: tears are a kiml of 
eleljsiuch of sentiment, as old lilH-rtines arc siihi t<i fiml that the 
tears and grief of their victims add a zest to their j)leasure. IJnt 
Mrs. Lamljert knew little of what was passing in this man’s mimi 
(how shouhl she!), and so prayed for him with the fond pei-sistence 
of woman. He was much betU'r—yes, much Is-tter than he was 
s>i)>iM>HtHl to bo. He wa.s a most interesting iiian. Tln-rc were 
ho)M.‘8, why should there not Imj the nnwt precious lu)i)es for him 


It remains to lie seen which of the two spi*akcrs tormeu the 
correct estimate of my Lord’s character. Mi'anwhilc, if the gentle¬ 
man was right, the iady was mollified, and her kiml wishes and 
prayers for this exi>criencx)d sinner’s reiientani’c, it they w-cre ot no 
avail for his amendment, at least could <lo him no harm. 
smiled doctors (and what gotsl woman is not ot the fm-ullyi) lm*k 
after a reprobate as physicians after a iierilmis case. lien the 
patient is converted to health their inti-rest ceases in him, and they 
drive to feel imlscs and prescribe medicines elsewhere.. ,. , , , 
But, while the malady was under treatment, «»ur kind lady 
could not see too much of her sick man. Quite an intimacy spr.ing 
up lictween my Lonl Castlcwood and the Lanils-rls. I am not 
sure that some worldly views might not suit even with gisM j m. 
Lamliert’s spiritual plans (for wlio knows into wliat puiv ‘s mi, 
though guardeil by flaming-sworded angels, worldliiiess mi no 
creeiil). Her son was about to take orders. My Lonl CastIuwiKsI 
feared very much that his present chaiilain’s, Mr. iSaiiij>son s, i.urc 
leas life and heterodox conversation might lead him to giie up iw 
chaplaincy; in which case, iny Lord hinted, the little moi cs i.u 
woidd be vacant, and at the service of some young divine ol goou 
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principles and good manners, who would be content with a sinull 
stipend, and a small but friendly congregation. 

Thus an acquaintance was established between the two families, 
and the ladies of Citstlewood, always on their good behaviour, came 
more than once to make their curtseys in Mrs. Lambert’s drawing¬ 
room. They were civil to the parents and the young ladies, lily 
Lady Castlcwood’s eanl-assemblics were oiicn to Mrs. Lambert and 
lier family. There wi« certainly—all the world played—Ids 

Majesty, the Bishops, every Peer and Peeress in the land. But 
nobody need play who did not like: and surely nolxsly need have 
scruples reganliug the practice when such august and venerable 
personages were daily found to abet it. More than once Mrs. 
Lambert made her appeiirance at her Ladyship’s routs, and Wiis 
grateful for the welcome which she received, and pleased with the 
admiration which her daughters excited. 

Mention has been imulc, in a foregoing page and letter, of an 
American family of Dutch extraction, who had come to England 
very strongly recommended by Madam Esmond, their Virginian 
neighbour, to her sous in Europe. The views expressed in Madam 
Esmond’s letter were so clear, that that arch match-maker, Mre. 
Lambert, coidd not but imderstand them. As for George, he was 
engaged already; as for poor Hetty’s flame, Harry, he was gone on 
8ervi(M3, for which circumstance Hetty’s mother was not very sorrj' 
perhaps. She laughingly told George that he ought to otey his 
mamma’s ipjuuctions, break off his engiigcment with Theo, and 
make up to Miss Lydia, who was ten times—ten times ! a hundred 
times as rich as her poor girl, and certainly much hamlsomer. “ Yes, 
indeed,” says George, “ that I own: she is handsomer, and she is 
richer, and perhaps even cleverer.” (All which praises Mrs. Lam¬ 
bert but half liked.) “But say she is all these? So is Mr. John¬ 
son much cleverer than I am: so is, whom shall we sjiy ? —so is 
Mr. Hogan the actor much taller and handsomer; so is Sir James 
Lowther much richer: yet pray, ma’am, do you supjjosc I am going 
to be jealous of any one of these three, or think my Theo woidd jilt 
me for their sixkes? Why should I not allow that Miss Lydia is 
handsomer, then ? and richer, and clever, too, and lively, and well 
bred, if you insist on it, and an angel if you will have it so? Theo 
is not afraid : art thou, child ? ” 

“ No, George,” says 'rheo, with such an honest look of the eyes, 
as woidd convince any scepticism, or shame any jealousy. And if 
after this pair of sitceches, mamma takes occasion to leave the room 
fur a minute to fetch her scissors, or her thimble, or a boot-jack 
and slippers, or the cross and ball on the top of St. Paul’s, or her 
pocket-handkerchief which she lias forgotten in the parlour—if, I 
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say, Mrs. Lambert quits the rwom on any erraiul or jiivtoxl, natural 
or preposterous, I shall not be in the Iciist siirprist'tl if, at lier ivt>im 
in a couple of minutes, she finds George in near iiroxiiuity to Tliw, 
who has a heightenetl colour, aud whose hand George is just driqi- 
ping—I shall not liavc the least idea of what they have Ikw doing. 
Have you, mmlam 1 Have you any n>membrance of what used to 
happen when Mr. Grundy came a-eourtiiig ? Are you, who, after all, 
were not in the room with our young peojtle, going to ery out fie and 
for shame! Then fie and ibr shame u])on you, Mrs. Grundy ! 

Well, Harry being away, and Theo and George irreviM-ably 
engaged, so that there was no ]>nssiliility of hringing Madam 
Esmond’s little plans to bear, w'hy should not Mrs. Luuliert have 
plans of her own; and if a rich, liandsome, Iwautiful little wife 
should fall in his way, why should not Jack Lambert from Oxford 
have her! So thinks mamma, who was always tlunkiug of marry¬ 
ing and giving in marriage, and so she jir.ittles to General LimU-rt, 
who, as usual, calls her a goose for her ]iains. At any rate, Mrs. 
Lambert says l)eaHty and riches are no ohjeetioii; at any nite. 
Madam Esmond de8ire<l that this family should 1 h‘ h(»s|»itably enter¬ 
tained, and it was not her fault that Harry was gone away to 
Canada. Would the General wish him to come Iwek; leave, the 
army aud his reputation, perhaps; yes, and «-ome to England ami 
marry this Amerietin, and hresik poor Hetty’s heart- would her 
father wish that! Let us sjKire further arguments, and not Ik- so 
rude as to hint that Mr. Lambert was in tin* right in l•alling a fond 
wife by the name of that absurd sjilay-footed bird, annually sacri¬ 
ficed at the feast of St. Michael. 

In those early days, there were vast distiiudions ot lunk dniwti 
between the Court and City pcojdc : ami Air. \an den 15os(rh, when 
he first ciime to London, scanicly assewiated with any but tin* latter 
sort. He had a lodging near his agent’s in the City. When his 
pretty girl earae from school for a holi<lay, he tmik her .-ui airing to 
Islington or Highgate, or an occasional promeiiiide in the Artilleiy 
Ground in Bunhill Fields. They went to that Baptist meeting¬ 
house in Finsbury Fields, and on the sly to see Mr. Garri<rk omc 
or twice, or that funny rogue Mr. Foote, at the Little Theatre. L) 
go to a Lord Mayor’s feast was a treat to the gentleman ot the 
highest order; and to dance with a young mercer at llainpsie.ai 
Assembly gave the utmost delight to the young lady. W lien 
George first went to wait ujion his mother’s friends, In* loiiiid our 
old acquaintance, Mr. I)rai)er, of the Temide, sedulous in his atten- 
tions to her; and the lawyer, who was married, tohl Mr. Warring¬ 
ton to look out, as the young Imly had a plum to her 
Drabshaw, a young Quaker gentleman, and nephew of Mr. ira , 
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Madam Esmond’s Bristol agent, was also in constant attendance 
upon the young lady, and in dreadful alarm and suspicion when Mr. 
Warrington first made his appearance. Wishing to do honour to 
his mother’s neighbours, Mr. Wanington invited them to an enter¬ 
tainment at liis own a[Kirtmcnts; and who should so naturally meet 
them as his friends from Soho] Not one of them but was forced to 
own little Miss Lydia’s beiiuty. She had the foot of a fairy: the 
arms, neck, fiiisliing eyes of a little brown huntress of Diana She 
hiul brought a little plaintive accent from home with her—of which 
I, nwi </ui vous paiie, have heard a hundred gioss Cockney imitii- 
tions, and watched its many alisiml disguises, and which I say (in 
niorlcration) is charming in the mouth of a charming woman. Who 
sets up to Biiy No, forsooth] You deiir Miss Whittington, with 
whose A’x fate Inis dciilt so unkindly ]—you lovely Miss Nicol Jarvie, 
with your Northern burr]—you beautiful Miss Molony, with your 
Dame Street warlilc ] All micents arc jiretty fmm pretty lii«, and 
who shall set the stamhird ui) ] Shall it be a rose, or a thistle, or 
a shamrock, or a sbir and stripe] As for Miss Lydia’s accent, I 
have no doubt it wiis not (slious even from the first ihiy when she 
set foot on these polite shores, otherwise Mr. Warrington, as a man 
of taste, had certainly disji))proved of her manner of talking, and her 
schoolmistress at Kensington Inul not dune her duty by her pupil. 

After the six months were over, during which, iicconling to her 
grandfather’s ealculatioii, she Wiis to learn all the accomplishments 
procunible at the Kensington Aciulcmy, Miss Lydia returned nothing 
loth to her grandfather, and took her place in the world. A narrow 
world at first it was to her; but she was a resolute little ixsrson, 
and resolved to enlarge her sphere in society ; and whither she chose 
to lead the way, the obedient graudlathcr followed her. He had 
l)ecn thwarted himself in early life, ho said, and little good came of 
the seviwity he underwent. He liad thwarteil his own son, who 
liiul turned out but ill. As for little Lydiiy, he was dctcrmiiu‘d she 
should have as plciisiiut a lite as was possible. Did not Mr. George 
think ho was right] ’Twas said in Virginia—he did not know with 
what rciisou—that the young gentlemen of CiistlewoiMl had Ixjeii 
happier if Miulam Esmond had allowed them a little of their own 
way. George could not gainsay this public rumour, or think of 
inducing the benevolent old gentleman to alter his plans resisscting 
his granddaughter. As for tlie Lambert family, how could they do 
otherwise than welmmo the kind old man, the parent so tender and 
liberal, Miulam Esmond’s good friend ] 

When Miss came from school, grandpapa removeil from Monu¬ 
ment Yard to an elegant house in Bloomsbury; whither they were 
followed at first by their City friends. There were merchants from 
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Virginia Walk; there were worthy tradesmen, with whom the 
wortljy old merchant hail dealings; there were their ladies and 
daughters and sons, who were all highly gnicious to Miss Lydily. 
It would be a long task to describe how these disappeareil one by 
one -how there were no more junketings at Belsize, or trips to 
Highgate, or Satimlay jaunts to Deputy Higgs’s villa, Highbury, 
or country dances at honest Mr. Lutestring’s hou.se at Hackney. 
Even the Sunday practice was chaugcil; and, 0 abomination of 
alMtininations ! Mr. Van den Bosch left Bethesda Chapel in Bunhill 
Itow, and actually took a jhjw in Queen S((uare Chuivh ! 

Queen Square Church, and Mr. George Warrington lived hanl 
by in Southampton Row ! ’Twas easy to see at whom Miss Tiyddy 
was setting her cap, and Mr. Drijku’, who bad l)ecn full of her and 
her grandfather’s praise® befoiv, now took m-casion to warn Mr. 
(b'orge, iind gave him very dilfcrent rojKirts regarding Mr. Van den 
Bosi-ii to those, which had firat been current. Mr. Van d. B., for 
all he bragged so of his Dutch paivntage, <-amc from AIIkiii.v, and 
M'as nobody’s son at all. He had made bis money by land specula¬ 
tion, or by privateering (which was u.'icommonly like iiinicy), and 
by the Guinea tnidc. His son had married if marriage it could 
be called, which was very doubtful- an assigned servant, and had 
biHUi cut off by his father, and had taken to hid coursi's, and had 
died, luckily for himself, in his own lied. 

“ Mr. Draper has told you hid talcs ahnit me,” said the jilacid 
old gentleman to George. “Very likely we are all sinners, and 
some evil may lie truly said of all of us, with a great deal more 
that is untrue. Did he tell you that my sou was uuliap]iy with 
me? I told you so too. Did he bring you wicked stories about my 
family? He liked it so well that ho wanted to marry my J^yddy 
to his brother. Heaven bless her ! I have had a many oirers for 
her. And you arc the young gentleman 1 should have chose for her, 
and I like you none the worse bitcausc you jircfer somchwly else; 
though what you can sec in your Miss, as com|>an'd to my Lyddy, 
h>gging your liouour’S ])anlon, I am at a loss to understand.” 

“There is no accounting for tastes, my gissl sir,” said Mr. 
George, with his most suiierb air. 

“ No, sir; ’tis a wonder of nature, and daily hapjicns. When I 
kept store at Albanj-, there was one of your tiptoii gentry there 
that might liavc married my dear daughter that was alive then, and 
with a jiretty piece of money, whereliy—for her father and I had 
quarrelled—Miss Lyddy would have liccn a paufjcr, you sec; and 
in place of my beautiful Bella, my gentleman chooses a little homely 
creature, no prettier than your Miss, and without a dollar to her 
fortune. The more fool he, saving your pn-scnce, Mr. George.” 
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“Pray don’t save my presence, my good sir,” says George, 
laughing. “ I suppose the gentleman’s wonl was given to the other 
lady, and he had seen her first, and hence was indifferent to your 
charming daughter.” 

“ I supimse when a young fellow gives his word to perform a 
curseil piece of folly, he always sticks to it, my dear sir, begging 
your piinlon. But Lonl, Lord, what am I speaking of? I am a- 
s^Kiaking of twenty year sigo. I wsis wcll-tcwlo then, but I may say 
Heaven has blessed my store, and I am tlirec times os well off now. 
Ask my agents how much they will give for Joseph Van den Bosch’s 
bill at six months on New York—or at sight may be—^for forty 
thousand iiound? I warrant they will discemnt the i)ai)er.” 

“ Happy he who has the bill, sir 1 ” says Go^irge, with a bow, 
not a little amused with the candour of the old gentleman. 

“ Lord, Lord, how mercenary you young men are! ” cries the 
elder simply. “ Alwiiys thinking aljout money nowadays! Happy 
he who has the girl, I shouhl say—the money ain’t the ((ucstion, 
my dear sir, when it grass along with such a lovely young thing as 
that—though I humbly siiy it, who oughtn’t, and who am her fond 
silly old grandfather. We were talking about you, Lyddy darling 
—come, give me a kiss, my blessing! We were talking alxait you, 
and Mr. George Siiid he wouldn’t take you with all the money your 
Iioor old grandfather can give you.” 

“ Nay, sir,” says George. 

“ Well, you are right to say nay, for I didn’t aay all, that’s the 
tnith. My Blessing will have a deal more than that trifle I spoke 
of, when it shall plejise Heaven to remove me out of this world to a 
better -when i)oor old Gappy is gone, Lyddy will be a rich little 
Lyddy, tlrnt she will. But she don’t wish me to go yet, does 
she?” 

“ Oh, you darling dear grandpapa 1 ” says Lyddy. 

“This young gentleman won’t have you.” (Lyddy looks an 
arch “ Thank you, sir,” from her brown eyes.) “ But at any rate 
he is homtst, and that is more than wo can say of some folks in this 
wicked London. Oh, Ijonl, Lord, how mercenary they are! Do 
you know that yonder, in Monument Yard, they were all at my 
jKtor little Blessing for her money 1 There was Tom Lutestring; 
there was Mr. Draper, your precious lawyer; there was actually 
Mr. Tubbs, of Bethesda Chapel; and they must all come buzzing 
like flies round the honey-pot. That is why we came out of the 
quarter where my brother tradesmen live.” 

“ To avoid the flics, to be sure ! ” says Miss Lydia, tossing up 
her little head. 

“ Where luy brother tradesmen live,” continues the old gentle- 
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mnn. Else who am I to think of consortiiifj w-ith your 
awl line f»)lk 1 I don’t care for the fashions, Mr. George ; 1 tloii’t 
rare for plays and poetry, lagging your honour’s {mnlon ; [ nrver 
went to a play in my life, but to )tleasn this little minx.” 

“Oh, sir, ’twas lovely! and I eriiMl m, dhin’t I, gnmdi>apa f 
says the child. 

“ At what, my dear 1 ” 

“At—at Mr. Warrington’s play, grandpapa.’’ 

“Did you, my dear! I daresay; I daresay. It was mail 
day: and my letters had come in; and my ship the Lovebi 
Lyddy had just come into Falmouth : and Captain .Inyee reportol 
how he had inenafully cseu|)ed a Freneh ja’ivateer; awl my hea»l 
was so full of thanks for that escape, whiidi wived me a d<*al of 
money, Mr. George—for the rate at which shijis is underwrote 
this war-time is so scandalous that I often prefer to venture than 
to insure—that I confess I didn’t listen much to the play, sir, and 
only went to jdease this little Lyddy.” 

“ And you did jilease me, dearest Gappy I ” cries the young 
Iwly. 

“ Bless you! then it’s all I want. What does a mnn want 
more here below than to ]>leaso his children, Mr. George? e.speeially 
me, who knew 'what it was to he imhapjiy when I was young, and 
to repent of having treated this darling’s father too hanl.” 

“Oh, gr.indpa]>a ! ” cries the child, with more caresses. 

“Yes, I mu tim hanl with him, dear; and that’s why I sjaiil 
my little Lydkin so ! ” 

More kisses ensue between Ijvddy and Gajijiy. The little 
creature flings the pretty polished arms round the old man’s neck, 
])ru88ca the dark reil lips on his withered cheek, surrounds the 
venerable head with a halo of jmwder iK-aten out of his wig by her 
laresses; and eyes Mr. George the while, us much as to say, There, 
sir! should yon not like me to do as much for you ! 

We confess ;—but do we confess all? Gcfirge eertaiidy told the 
story of his interview with Lyddy and flappy, and the old man’s 
news rcgiirding his granddaughtc'r’s wealth; but I <lon’t think 
he told everything; else Theo would seansj hav<^ Issai so nmeh 
intcresteil, or so entirely amused and go<sl-humoured with Lyildy 
when next the two young ladies met. 

They met now pndty frcijuently, eape«’ially after the- old 
American gentleman twik up his residence in Bhsnnslairy. Mr. 
Van den Bosch was in the City for the mo.st jsirt of the day, 
attending to his affairs, and apjicaring at his place uism ’Change. 
During his absence Lyddy harl the command of the? house, and 
received her guests there like a lady, or rode abroad in a fine coach, 
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which she onlered her grun(lpa{)a to keep for her, and into whieli 
he could very seldom be induced to set his foot. Before long 
Miss Lyd<ly was as easy in the coach as if she had ridden in one 
all her life. She orderc*! the domestics here and tliere; she drove 
to the mercer’s and the jeweller’s, and she called upon her friends 
with the utmost stateliness, or rode abroad with them to take the 
air. 'rimo and Hetty were both greatly diverted with her: but 
would the elder have been quite as well pleased had she known 
all Miss Lyildy’s doings 1 Not that Thco wiis of a jealous dis¬ 
position—far otherwise; but tluu'n are cases when a lady has a 
right to a little jealousy, as I inaintiiin, whatever my fair rcailera 
may say to the coutniry. 

It was iMjcause she knew lie was engaged, very likely, that Miss 
Lyddy i)ermittcd hemdf to speak so frankly in Mr. George’s 
praise. When they were idone- and this blessed chance (H;curred 
pretty often at Mr. Van den Bosch’s house, for we have said he 
was constiuitly aliscmt on one errand or the other—it was wonderful 
how artlessly the little entiiture would show her enthusiasm, asking 
him all sorts of simple (luestions about himself, his genius, his 
way of life at home and in London, his projects of marriage, and 
so forth. 

“ I am glad you are going to Iw marriol—oh, so glad! ” she 
would say, heaving the most i)iteou8 sigh the while; “ for I can 
tiilk to you fninkly, quite fninkly, iis a brother, and not be afraid 
of that o«lious politeness alsmt which they were always scolding 
mo at lx)ardiug-seh(H>l. I may spciik to you fninkly; and if I like 
you, I may say so, mayn’t I, Mr. George 1” 

“ Pmy, say so,” says George, with a Isiw and a smile. “ That 
is a kind of talk which most men delight to hear, especially from 
such jirctty lips ns Miss Ly<lia’s.” 

“ AVhat do you know alxiut my lips 1 ” says the girl, with a pout 
and an innocent look into his fme. 

“What, iudee<n” iisks George. “Pcrhai)s I should like to 
know a great deal more.” 

“ They don’t tell nothin’ but truth, anyhow! ” says the girl; 
“ that’s why some people don’t like them ! If I have anything on 
my mind, it must come out. I am a country-bred girl, I am—with 
my heart in my mouth— all honesty and simplicity; not like your 
English girls, who have Icamcil I don’t know what at their boaniing- 
sehools, and from the men afterwards.” 

“ Opr girls arc monstrous little hyixxjrites, indeed! ” erics George. 

“ You are thinking of Miss Lamlicrts 1 and I might have thought 
of them : but I declare I did not then. They havo liecn at boarding- 
school; they have been in the world a great deal—so much the 
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greitcr pity for them, for be ecrtain they learned no goo»l there. 
And now I liave said so, of course you wll go and tell Miss Theo, 
won't you, sir 1 ” 

“ That she has learned no good in the w’orld 7 She has st-an* 
spoken to men at all, except her fatlier, her hrotlier, aii<l me. 
Which of us would teach her any wrong, think you 7 ” 

“ Oh, not you! Though I can undei'stand its being very 
dangerous to be with you ! ” says the girl, with a sigh. 

“ Indeed there is no danger, and I don’t bite! ” wiys George, 
laughing. 

“ I didn’t say bite,” says the girl softly. “ There’s other things 
dangerous Ixisides biting, I should think. Aren’t you very witty 7 
Yes, and sarcastic, ainl clever, and alw.ays hiugliing at iieople? 
Haven’t you a coaxing tongue 7 If you was to l(X)k at me in that 
kind of way, I don’t know what would c(»mo to me. AYas your 
hrotlier like you ns I was to have mniTi(‘d7 Was he as clever 
and witty as you 7 I have heard he was like you; hut he lunln’t 
your coaxing tongue. Heigho ! ’Tis w’cll you are engaged. Master 
(icorge, that is all. Do you think if you hail siH>n me first, you 
wouhl have liked Miss Theo liest 7 ” 

“ 'riiey say marriages are made in heaven, my ilear, and let us 
trust that mine has been arranged there,” says George. 

“ I supimse thei'c was no such thing never known, as a m.an 
having two sweethearts7” asks the artless little maiden. “Guess 
it’s a pity. Oh me! What nonst>use I’m a-talking; there now ! 
I’m like the little girl who erieil for the nnsm ; and I ••an’t have it. 
'Tis too high for me—too high and splendiil and shining; can’t 
reach up to it nohrw. Well, what a foolish, wayw.-ml, little sjMnlt 
thing I am now! But one thing you promise— on your word ami 
your honour, now, Mr. George!” 

“ And what is that 7 ” 

“ That you won’t tell Miss Theo, else she’ll hate me.” 

“ AVhy should she hate you 7 ” 

“ Because I hate her, and wish she was dead ! ” breaks out the 
young lady. Ami the eyes that were hxiking so gentle and lachry- 
niose but now, fiame with sudden wrath, ami her checks iliisli up. 
“ For shame ! ” she adds, after a pause. “ I’m a little fijol to sprsik ! 
But whatever is in my heart must come out. I am a girl of the 
worsls, I am. I was bred where the sun is hotter than in this 
foggy climate. And I am not like your cohl English girls ; who, 
U-fore they speak, or think, or feel, must wait for mamma U> give 
leave. There, there ! I may be a little fool for saying what I have. 
I know you’ll go and tell Miss Lambert. Well, do! ” 

But, as We have said, Geoige didn’t tell Miss Lambert. Even 
10 2 p 
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from tlic Movwl person there must be some things kept secret: 
even to himsctlf, perhajis, he <U(l not (piite acknowledge what was 
the niciUiing of the little girl’s confession; or, if lie acknowledged it, 
did not act on it; except in so far as this, perhaps, that my gentle¬ 
man, ill Miss Lydia’s presence, was particularly courteous and tender; 
and in her alisencc thought of her very kindly, and always with a 
certain ]>lcasurc. It were hard, indeed, if a man might not repay 
by a little kindness and gratitude the artless affection of such a 
warm young heart. 

Wliat was that story meanwhile which came round to our 
friends, of young Mr. Lutestring and young Mr. Dnibshaw the 
Quaker having a Imxing-mateh at a tavern in the City, and all 
about this young huly. 'riiey fell out over their cups, and fought 
jiroliably. Why did Mr. Drajier, who had praised her so at first, 
tell such stories now against her grandfather? “I suspect,” says 
Madame dc Bernstein, “ that he wants the girl for some client or 
relation of his own; and that he tells these biles in order bi frighten 
all suibirs from her. When she and her grandfather came to me, 
she iMihavcd perfectly well; anil I confess, sir, I tlionght it was a 
great pity that you should prefer yonder red-chceked countryfied 
little chit, without a halfpenny, bi this pretty, wild, artless girl, 
with such a fortune as I hear she has.” 

“ t)h, she has Ixjcn with yon, has she, aunt 1 ” asks George of 
his ndative. 

“Of course she has been with me,” the other replies curtly. 
“ Unless your brother has Ixien so silly as b) fall in love with that 
other little Lambert girl-” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, I think I ean say he has not,” George remarks. 

“ Why, then, when he comes Iwk with Mr. Wolfe, should he 
not bike a fancy bi this little jierson, as his mamma wishes—only, 
to do us justice, we Esmonds care very little for what our mammas 
wish —anil marry her, and set up beside you in Virginia 1 She is 
to have a great fortune, which you won’t touch. Pray, why should 
it go out of the family 1 ” 

George now learned that Mr. Van den Bosch and his graud- 
danghter had liccn often at Miulame dc Bernstein’s house. 'I'aking 
his favimrite walk with his favourite ixmipanion bi Kensington 
Ganlens, he saw Mr. Van den Bosch’s chariot turning into Kensing- 
bm Siiuaro. The Americans were going b) visit Lady Castlewooil 
then 1 lie found, on some little inquiry, that they had been more 
than once with her Lailyship. It was, pcrha|)s, strange that they 
should liavo said nothing of their visits to George; but, lieing little 
curious of other people’s affairs, and having no intrigues or mysteries 
of his own, George was quite slow to imagine them in other people. 
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What mattered to him how often Kcusiiigton ontortaiiicd liWinB- 
bury, or Bloomsbury made its Imw at Kensington ? 

A nnmlHjr of things were happening at kith places, of which 
oiir Virginian had not the slightest idea. Indeed, do not things 
hapiien under our cyra, and we not sec tlieiii! Are not conuHlics 
and tragedies daily performeii before ns of which we niidemtand 
neither the fun nor the pathos 1 Very likely George goes home 
thinking to himself, “I have made an impre.<ision on the heart of 
tills young creature. She has almost confessed as mneh. Poor 
artless little maiden! I wonder what there is in me that she should 
like mel” Can he be angry with her for this unlucky preference I 
Was ever a man angry at such a reason 1 He would not have Ik'cii 
so well pleased, perhaps, had he known all; and that he was only 
one of the iierformers in the comedy, not the jirinciiial character by 
any means; Rosencrantz and Guildeiisti'rn in the tragedy, the jiart 
of Hamlet by a gentleman unknown. How often arc onr little 
vanities shiwked in this way, and subjected to whohwime humilia¬ 
tion ! Have you not fancied that Lucinda’s eye beamed on you 
with a s^iecial tenderness, and presently become aware that she 
ogles your neighbour with the very same killing glances? Have 
you not exchanged exquisite whispers with Lalage at the dinner- 
table (sweet murmurs hcanl through the hum of the guests, and 
clatter of the bamiuet!), and then overheanl her whis]«'ring the 
very same delicious phrases to old Surdus in the drawing-room? 
The sun shines for everybody; the flowers smell sweet for all noses; 
and the nightingale and Lalage warble for all cars—not your long 
ones only, good brother! 
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CHAPTER LXX 

IN WHICH CUPID PLAYS A CONSIDERABLE PART 

W E must now, however, and before we procceil with the 
history of Miss Lydia and her doings, perform the duty 
of explaining that sentence in Mr. Warrington’s letter to 
his brother which refers to Lady Maria Esmond, and which, to 
some simple reaflcrs, may be still mysterious. For how, indeed, 
coubl wcll-rcgulatwl i)er8nns divine such a secret? How TOuld 
innocent and rcsimctablc young people sui>posc that a woman of 
noble birth, of ancient family, of mature exiieriencc—a woman 
whom we have seen exceedingly in love only a score of months ago, 
—should so far foiget herself as (oh, my very finger-tips blush as I 
write the scmtence!)—as not only to fall in love with a person of 
low origin, and very many years her junior, but actually to marry 
him in the face of the world ? That is, not exactly in the face, but 
behind the biick of the world, so to sjK'ak; for Parson Suni])Son 
privily tied the indissoluble knot for the ])air at his cha)>cl in 
Maytair. 

Now stop before you c.ondcmn her utterly. Because Lady 
Maria had Inul, and overcome, a foolish {Kirtiality for her young 
cousin, was that any reason why she shoidd never fall in love with 
anybody else? Arc men to have the sole privilege of change, ami 
are women to be rebukc<l for availing themsclviw now and again 
of their little chance of consolation? No invectives can lie more 
rude, gross, and unphilosophical than, for instance, Hamlet’s to his 
mother about her second maniage. The tnith very likely is, that 
that tender imrasitic creature wanted a something to cling to, and, 
Hamlet senior out of the way, twined herself round Claudius. Nay, 
we have known females so bent on attaching themselves, that they 
can twine round two gentlemen at omte. Why, forsooth, shall there 
not bo marriiige-tables after funeral baked-meats ? If you said grace 
for your fesvst yesterday, is that any reason why you shall not be 
hungry to-tlay? Your natural fine appetite and relish for this 
evening’s feast, shows that to-morrow evening at eight o’clock you 
will most probably be in want of your dinner. I, for my part, when 
Flirtilla or Jiltissa were partial to me (the kind reader will please 
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to fancy that I am alluding here to |)crsonH of the most ravishing 
l«3auty and lofty rank), always used to bear in mind that a tinn' 
would come 'when tliey would lie fond of Boniel)iHly else. We are 
served « la Itusse, and gobbled up a dish at a time, like the folks 
in Polyphemus’s cave, ’Tis mi/ii, era* fihi; thera are some 
Anthropophagi who devour do7,eiis of us—tlie old, the young, the 
tender, the tough, the plump, the lean, the ugly, the Ix'autiful: 
there’s no eseni)e, and one after another, as our fate is, we distippear 
down their omnivorous maws. Look at Lady Ogresham ! W’c all 
nauember, last year, how she 8cr\’(Hl jwor Tom Kydtl; seized upon 
him, devoureil him, picked his bones, and flung them away. Now’ 
it is Ned Suckling site has got into her den. He li(‘s under her 
great eyes, quivering and fascinated. Look at the )ioor little trepid 
creature, panting and helpless under the great eyes! She trails 
towanls him nearer and nearer: he draws to her, closer and closer. 
Presently, there will lie one or two feeble stiueaks for jiity, and - ■ 
hohblegobble—he will disappear I Ah me ! it is pity, too. I knew, 
for instance, that Maria Esmond had lost her lieait ever so many 
times before Harry Wan'ington fouiul it; but I like<l to fancy that 
he was going to keep it; that Ixiwailing mischance and times out 
of joint, she w'ould yet have jircservcd her love, and fondled it in 
decorous celibacy. If, in some iiaroxysm of senile folly, I should 
fall in love to-nwrrow, I shall still try and think I have acquired 
the fee-simple of my charmer’s heart.; -not that 1 am only a tenant, 
on a short leiuse, of an old Tuittcred furnished apartment, where the 
dingy old wine-glasses have Ix’cn clomlcd by scores of paire of lijis, 
and the tumbled old sofas are muddy with the last lodger’s boots. 
Dear dear iiynqih I Being beloved and la'aiitifnl I Suiqiose 1 had 
a little passing iwssion for (llyceni (and her complexion really was 
as pure as splendent Parian marble); siqiposc you had a fancy for 
Teleidius, and his low collars and absurd ne< k ;—tlK)st follies jire all 
over now, aren’t they? We love each other for good now, don’t 
we? Yes, for ever; and (Jlycera may go to Bath, and Tclephus 
take his eervieem roxeam to Jack Ketch, n’est-re ]>a* ! 

No. We never think of'changing, my dear. However w inds 
blow, or time flies, or spotms stir, ovr isdagc, which is now so ]>iping 
hot, will never get cold. Passing fani’i«’s we may have allowed our¬ 
selves in former days; and really your infatuation for Ttilcphus 
(don’t frown so, my (larling creature I and make the wrinkles in 
j'our forehead worse)—I say, really it w'as the talk of the whole 
town; and as for Glycera, she behaveil confoundedly ill to me. 
Well, well, now that we understand each other, it is for ever that 
our hearts are united, and we can Icxik at Sir fn-sswcll ('resswcll, 
and snap our fingers at his wig. But this Maria of the ia.st century 
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was a woman of an ill-resjulated mind. You, my love, who know 
the world, know tliat in the course of this lady’s career a great deal 
must have paascfl that would not Iwar the light, or edify in the tell¬ 
ing. Yo\i know (not, my dear creature, that I mciiu you have any 
experience; but you have heard people say—you have heard y(mr 
mother say) that an old flirt, wlien she has done playing the fool 
with one passion, will play the fool with another; that flirting is 
like drinking; and the brandy being drunk ui), you—no, not you— 
(Jlycera -the brandy being drunk up, Glycera, who has taken to 
drinking, will fall upon the gin. So, if Maria Esniond has found 
a smxicssor for Harry Warrington, and set up a new sultan in the 
precio\is empire of her hesirt, what, after all, could you expect from 
herl That territory was, like the Low Countries, accustomed to 
being comiuered, and for ever oiien to invasion. 

And Maria’s present enslaver was no other than Mr. Geoghegan, 
or Hagan, the young actor who Inul jM'rforraed in George’s tragedy. 
His tones were so thrilling, bis eye so bright, his mien so noble, he 
looked so Isiantiful in his gilt Iciithor armour and large buckled peri¬ 
wig, giving nttenince to the issit’s glowing verses, that the lady’s 
hciirt was yieldcil up to him, even as Ariiulne’s to liiurhus when her 
allair with Thesiuis wiis over. The young Irishman was not a little 
tou(die,d and clatetl by the high-born diimsel’s iiartiality for him. 
He might have preferred a Lmly Maria Hagan more tender in years, 
but one more bmder in disposition it were dittiimlt to disexwer. She 
c.lnng to him closely, indeed. She retired to his humble lodgings in 
Westminster with him, when it became necessary to disclose their 
marriage, and when her furious relatives di8i>wned her. 

General LamlH'it brought the nows home from his ollicc in 
Whitehall one day, and ma4le merry over it with his family. In 
those homely tiimis a joke was none the w'orec for Ixiing a little 
broad: ami a line hvly Avould laugh at a jolly page of Fielding, 
and weep over a letter of Clarissji, which vroulil make yo\ir present 
liiulyship’s cy»M start out of your head with horror. He uttered all 
w)rts of waggerira, diil the Jiierry General, niton the 8Hbjc<;t of this 
marriage; ui»n George’s share in bringing it about; niton Harry’s 
jealousy when he should hetir of it. He vowed it was cruel thiit 
Gttusin Hagan had not select*^! George as groomsman ; that the first 
child shoubl Ist called Cariteam or Sybilhi, after the tragetly, ami 
BO forth. They w'ould not tpute Itc able to keep a coach, but they 
might get a chariot iind pasteboiinl dragons from Mr. Rich’s theatn'. 
The biiby might lie (hristened in Mmdioth’s cauldron: and Harry 
and harlwiuiu ought certainly to Itc godtiithcrs. 

“Why shoiddn’t she marry him if she likes himi” asketl little 
Hetty. “ Why should ho not love her because she is a little old ! 
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Mamma is a little oUl, and you love her none the worse. Whi'ii 
yiiu married my mamma, sir, I have lieard you sj»y you were vt'iy 
poor; and yet you were very happy, and noisiily laujjhed at. you 1” 
Thus this imimdeiit little person spoke by reason of her tender a.s'o, 
not l)eing aware of Ljuly Maria Esmond’s previous follies. 

So her family lias deserted herl George described what wrath 
they were in ; how Lady Oastlew’ood hatl gone into mourning; how 
Mr. Will sw'ore he would have the rasi-al’s ears; luuv furious Aladame 
de Bernstein was, the most angry of all. “ It is an iiisidt to the 
family,” S{i.vs haughty little Miss Ilett; “and I fancy how ladies 
of that rank must be indignant at their retativ<‘’s marriage with 
a i)er8on of Mr. Hagan’s eonditiou; but to di-sert her is a vi-ry 
(liiicrcnt matter.” 

“ Indeed, my dear child,” cries ma.mma, “you are talking of what 
you don’t understand. After my Lady Maria’s eondiiet, no respect¬ 
able iMjrson cjin go to see her.” 

“ What comluet, mamma 1 ” 

“Never mind,” cries mamma. “Little girls can’t be expt'ctt'd 
to know, and ought not to be too curious to inquire, what Lady 
Maria’s conduct has been ! Siifli«*e it. Miss, that I am slio. ked her 
Ladyship should ever have Isicn here; and I say again, no honest 
peraou shottld associate with her! ” 

“Then, Aunt IiamlK‘rt, I must be whipjted and sent to bed,” 
.says George, with mock gmvity. “I own to ymi (though I did 
not confess sooner, seeing that the atlair was not mine) that I have 
Is’cn to see my cousin the player, and her Ladyship bis wife. 1 
found them in very dirty hslgings in Westminster, where the wretch 
has the shabbincss to keep not oidy his w'ifi., but bis old mother, 
and a little brother, whom he jaits to school. I fonnd Jlr. Il:ig:iii, 
and came aw’ay with a liking, and almost a res])ectfor him, although 
1 own he luis made a very improvident marriag(.. But how impro- 
viiient some folks am aliout marriage, aren’t they, Tlieo?” 

“Improvident, if they maiTy Buidi spendthrifts as you,” says 
the General. “ Master George found his relation.s, ami I’ll be iHaiml 
to say he left his imr.se Itehind him.” 

“No, not the ptuse, sir,” siiys George, smiling very tenderl.v. 
“Thco made that. B\it 1 am boiiml to own it came c-mpty away. 
Mr. Rich is in great dudgeon. He sa.vs he hanlly dares have Hagan 
on his stage, and is afraid of a riot, sueh as Mr. tiarrii-k had !d«iut 
the foreign dancers. 'I’his is to Iw a tine genth'man’s riot. 'I'lie 
macaronis are furious, and vow they will jielt Mr. Hagan, and have 
him cudgc11e<l afterwards. My cemsin Will, at Artlmr'..^, has taken 
his Oiith he will Imve the actor’s cal’s. Meanwhile, as the jioor 
man does not play, they have cut oil' his sidary; and without his 
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salary, this luckl(»B pair of lovers have no means to buy bread and 
cheese.” 

“ And you took it to them, sir 1 It wafl like you, George!” says 
Theo, worshipping him with her eyes. 

“ It was your purse took it, dear Theo! ” replies George. 

“Mamma, I hope you will go and see them to-morrow!” 
prays Theo. 

“ If she doesn’t I shall get a divorce, my dear! ” cries papa. 
“ Come and kiss mo, you little wench—that is, avec la bonne per¬ 
mission de monsieur mon beau-fils.” 

“ Monsieur mon beau fiddlestick, papa 1 ” says Miss Lambert, 
and I have no doubt complies with the paternal onlers. And this 
was the first time George Esmond Warrington, Esquire, was ever 
called a fiddlestick. 

Any man, even in our time, who makes an imprudent marriage 
knows how he has to run the giumtlet of the family, and undergo 
the abuse, the scorn, the wrath, the pity of his relations. If your 
respectable family cry out because you marry the curate’s daughter, 
one in ten, let us say, of his (diarming children; or l)ecause you 
engiige yourself to the young barrister whoso only present pecuniary 
resources wnne fnnn the court which he rcisuts, and who will have 
to pay his Oxfonl bills out of your slender little fortune;—if your 
friends cry out for making such eng-agements as these, fancy the 
feelings of Ijmly Maria Ilagan’s friends, and even thmc of Mr. 
Hagiin’s, on the announcement of this marriage. 

There is ohl Mm. Hag-.m, in the first instance. Her son has 
kept her dutifully and in tolerable comfort, ever since he left Trinity 
C(»llege at his father’s ileath, iind ai»|wared as Romeo at Crow Strct>t 
Theatre. His Siiiary has sutUced of kite y(?ars to keep the brother 
at Bchm)l, to help the sister who has gone out its companion, and to 
]>rovido tire, clothing, tcii, dinner, and comfort fur the old clergyman's 
widow. And now, forsooth, a fine lady with all sorts of extravagant 
habits, must come and hike ixissession of the humble home, and 
share the scanty loaf and mutton 1 Were Hagiin not a high-spirited 
fellow, and the old mother very much afnud of him, I doubt whether 
my Lady’s life at the Westminster lodgings would be very comfort¬ 
able. It wim very selfish i)crhn{« to hike a phiee at that small table, 
and in {tour Hiig:in’s narrow bed. But liove in some passionate and 
romantic, dispositions never reganls consequences, or measures .iccom- 
inodation. Who has not ex|)ericnced that frame of mind; what 
thrifty wife has not seen and lamented her husliiind in that con¬ 
dition ; when, with rather a heightened colour and a deuce-may-carc 
BUiile on his fiwe, he comes home and announces that he has asked 
twenty people to dinner next Saturday 1 He doesn’t know whom 
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exactly; and he docs know the dining-room will only hold sixteen. 
Never mind ! Two of the prettiest girls can sit u})on young gentle¬ 
men’s knees: others won’t come: there’s stire to lie plenty ! In 
the intoxication of love people venture upon this dangerous sort of 
housekeeping; they don’t calculate the rcsoimtes of their (lining- 
table, or those inevitable butchers’ aud fishmongers’ bills which will 
be brought to the ghastly hou8ekee{)er at the lieginning of the month. 

Yes: it was rather selfish of my Lady Maria to seat hcreclf at 
Hagan’s table and take the cream off the milk, and the wings of 
the chickens, and the best half of everything where there was only 
enough before; and no wonder the isior old luaiuina-in-law wiw 
disposed to grumble. But what was her outcry coin|)ared to the 
clamour at Kensington among Liuly Maria’s noble family ? Think 
of the tsilk and scandal all over the town! Think of the titters 
and whispers of the ladies in attendance at the I’riiuM'ss’s t’ourt, 
where Lady Fanny had a phwe; of the jokes of Mr. Will’s l>rother 
otticera at the ushei's’ table : of the waggerries in the d:iily jirints and 
magazines; of the eoiuiuents of outraged prudes ; of tlie laughter of 
the clul)s and the snccra of the ungodly! At the receipt of the 
news Madam Bernstein had fits ;m<l ran off to the solitude of her 
dear rocks at Tunbridge W'ells, where slu* did not sc«r above forty 
|)co])lc of a night at cards. My Lord refused to sec his sister: and 
the Countc.s8, in mourning, as we hav(! said, waiti'd ui(on one of her 
jaitronessses, a gracimis Princess, who was jdeaseil to condole with 
her upon the disgrace and calamity which had befallen her liousi*. 
For one, two, three whole days the town was excited aud amused 
by the scandal; then there came other news a victory in Ocrmaiiy ; 
doubtful accounts from America; a general oHiecr eoiiiiiig home to 
Uke his trial; an ex(|uisitc new soprano singer fi-om Italy ; and the 
public forgot Lady Maria in her garret, eating the hard-earned meal 
of the actor’s family. 

This is an extract from Mr. George Warrington’s letter to his 
brother, in which he dcscril>es other iH'rsonal matters, as well as a 
visit he had jtaid to the newly-married pair:- 

“Mv dearest little Tlieo,” he writes, “was eager to acconii«iny 
her mamma upon this eiTand of charity; but 1 thought Aunt 
Ijambcrt’s visit w'ould l)e licst under the einmmstanccs, and without 
the attendance of her little spinster 7/7/. Cousin llagiui 

was out when we called ; we found Inrr Ljidysliip in a loose undr<.‘ss, 
and with her hair in not the neatest pa](ers, playing at eriblstge 
with a neighbour from the seeond-flofjr, while givsl Mrs. Hagan sat 
on the other side of the fire with a glass of punch, and the ‘ Whole 
Uuty of Man,’ 
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“ Maria, yonr Maria once, crie<l a little when she saw us ; and 
Aunt Lamljert, you may be sure, was ready with her sympathy. 
While she licstowcd it on Lady Maria, I paid the best compliments 
I could invent to the old lady. When the couvci'sation betwcnai 
Aunt L. ami the bride began to flag, I turned to the latter, and 
between us we did our best to make a dreary interview pleasant. 
Otir* talk was about you, about Wolfe, about war j you must be 
eiigiigcd face to face with the Frenchmen by this time, and God send 
my dearest brother safe and victorious out of the battle ! Be sure 
wo follow your steps anxiously—we fancy you at Cape Breton. We 
have plans of Quebec, and charts of the St. Lawrence. Shall I ever 
forgot your face of joy that day when you saw me return safe and 
sound from the little coml)at with the little Fi-enchman 1 So will 
iny Harry, I know, I’cturu frf)m his kittle. I feel quite assured of 
it; elated somehow with the prospect of your certain success and 
satbty. And T liJive mmle all here share my cheerfulness. We talk 
of the camimign as over, and Captain Warrington’s promotion as 
secure. Pray Heaven, all our hopes may 1x5 fulfdled one day ere 
long. 

“ How strange it is that you who arc the mettlesome fellow (you 
know you are) should eacaix) quamds hitherto, luid I, who am a 
peaceful youth, wishing no harm to aiiylxxly, should have Ixittlcs 
thrust ujMm me! What do you think actually of my having had 
another affair upon my wickwl hands, and witli whom, think you ! 
With no less a ixirsouage than your old enemy, our kinsman iMr. 
Will. 

“ What or who set him to quarrel with me, I cannot think. 
Spencer (who acteil as second for me, for matters actually have 
gone this length j - don’t Iw frightened; it is all over, and nolxMly 
is a scratch the worse) thinks some one set Will on me: but who, 
Isayl Ills conduct has beeu most singular; his behaviour (piitc 
unlxiarablc. Wo have met pretty frequently lately at the house 
of good Mr. Van den Bosch, whose jirctty granddaughter was con¬ 
signed to lx>th of us by our goixl mother. Oh, dear mother! did 
you know that the little thing was to be such a mum Mli, and to 
c.ausc swords to l)c drawn, and iirecious lives to 1x5 menaced ? But 
so it hits been. To show his own spirit, I supixise, or h.aving some 
rea.sonablc doubt about mine, whenever Will and I have met at 
Mynheer’s house—and he is for ever going there —he has shown 
such downright rudeness to me, that I have rei|uircd more than 
onlinory ixitienco to kwp my teiiqier. He has contnulietcd me 
one.e, twice, thrice, in the presence of the family, and out of sheer 
spite and mge, as it apiwarcd to me. Is he inlying his addresses 
to Miss Lydia, and her father’s ships, negroes, and forty thousand 
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])Oiin(1s1 I shoiiW jniess s<>. Tlie old is for over talking 

about his money, and adores his gnuiddaughter, and as she is a 
beautiful little creature, numbers of folk here are rcatly to adore 
her too. Was Will rascal enough to fancy that I would give up 
my Theo for a million of guineas, and negroes, and Venus to Isiot 1 
Could the thought of simh biiscness enter into the man’s miiul 1 1 
don’t know that he has :u‘cused me of stealing Van «len lloseh’s 
spoons ami tankards when we dine there, or of robbing on the high¬ 
way. Hut for one reason or the other he has elioscm to lie jealous 
of me, and sis I have imrrie<l his impertinenees with little siireastie 
speeches (though perfectly civil licfore compajiy), imhaps I have 
once or twice made him angry. Our little Miss Tjydia has unwit¬ 
tingly added fuel to the tii'c on more than one occasion, esis'cially 
yesterday, when there was talk about your womhiji. 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ sjiys the heedless little thing, as we sat over our 
dessert, ‘’tis lucky fur you, Mr. Esmond, that ('a]i(nin Harry is not 
here.’ 

“ ‘ Why, Miss 1 ’ asks he, with one of his usual convi'rsiitional 
oniaments. He must have offendeil some fairy in his youth, who 
hiis caused him to drop curses fur ever out of his nioiith, as she did 
the girl to spit out toails and serpents. (I know som<> om* from 
whose gentle lips there only fall pure pearls and diamonds.) 

‘ Why ? ’ says Will, with a cannoiiiMle of oaths. 

“ ‘ O fie ! ’ says she, putting U]i the jiretticst little iiiigcrs to the 
pn'ttiest little rosy earn in the world. M) tie, sir! to use such 
naughty wonls. ’Tis lucky the < 'ajitaiii is not ln‘re, because he 
might (luarrel with you; and Mr. (Jeorge is so jieaceable and 
<|uict, that he won’t. Have you heard from the <’a]itain, Wr. 
(leorge ? ’ 

“ ‘From Cajic Breton,’ says I. ‘He is very well, tbaiik you ; 

that is-’ I couldn’t finish the sentem-e, tiir 1 was in smrli a 

r.ige, that I scarce could contain myself. 

“‘From the (’aptain, as you c.'ill him. Miss Lyddy,’ siiys Will. 

‘ lie’ll distinguish himself as he did at St. < 'as 1 Ho, ho ! ’ 

“ ‘So I apprehend he <lid, sir,’ says Harry’s brother. 

“‘Did he I’ siiys our dear cousin; ‘always thought he ran 
away; took to his legs; got a ducking, and ran away as if a liiiililf 
was after him.’ 

“‘Tjjv.!’ says Miss, ‘did the Cajitain ever have a bailiff after 
him 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Didn’t he ! Ho, ho! ’ laughs Jlr. Will. 

“ I suppose I must have IcKikcd verv Siivage, for S|M‘nc»-r, Avbo 
Was dining with us, trod on my foot under tin; table. ‘Don’t laugh 
so loud, consin,’ I sairl, very gently ; ‘you may wake goml old Mr. 
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ViHi <l(in Bosch.' Tho good old gentleman -waa asleep in his arm¬ 
chair, to which he commonly retires for a nap after <linner. 

“ ‘ Oh, indcal, ranisin,’ says Will, and he turns and winks at a 
friend of his. Captain Deuccace, whoso own and whose wife's repu¬ 
tation I daresay you heanl of when you frc(iuented the clubs, and 
whom Will has intrrxluced into this simple family as a man of tlie 
highest fashion. ‘ Don’t be afraid, miss,’ says Mr. V/ill, ‘ nor my 
cousin ne.cdn’t be.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, what a comfort! ’ cries Miss Lyddy. * Keep quite quiet, 
gentlemen, and don’t quarrel, and come np to me when I send to 
say tlie tea is ready.’ And with this she makes a sweet little 
curtsey, and disap{)cars. 

‘“Hang it, Jatsk, pass the bottle, and don’t wake the old 
gentleman! ’ continues Mr. Will. ‘ Won’t you help yourself, 
cousin 1’ ho continues j being particularly facetious in the tone of 
that word (‘.onsin. 

“ ‘ I am going to lielp myself,’ I said, ‘but I am not going to 
drink the glsiss; and I’ll tell you what I am going to do with it, if 
yoji will 1)0 quite quiet, cousin'{’ (Desperate kicks froiu Spencer 
all this time.) 

“ ‘ And what the deuce do I care what you arc going to do with 
it?’ iisks Will, looking rather white. 

“ ‘ T am going to fling it into your face, cousin,’ says I, very 
mpidly t)crforming that feat. 

“‘By Jove, and no mistake!’ cries Mr. Dcuceace; and as he 
and William roarwl out an oath together, gixxl old Van den Boscli 
woke up, anil, taking the pocket-handkerchief oif his face, asked 
what was tlic matter. 

“ I reniarkeil it w.ts only a glass of wine gone tlie wrong way : 
and the old man said, ‘ Well, well, there is more w'hcre that came 
from I Let tlie butler bring you wluit you please, young gentle¬ 
men 1 ’ iind he stink back in his great chair, and began to sleep 
agiiin. 

“ ‘ From the back of Monttigu House Gtinlcns there is a betiutiful 
view of ITiimpstcad at six o’clis-k hi the morning; and the statue 
of the King on Bt. George’s Church is reckoned elegant, cousin! ’ 
says J, resuming the ixmycrsation. 

“ ‘ D-the statue 1 ’ liegins Will: but I Kiid, ‘ Don’t, cousin ! 

or you will wake up the old gentleman. Hail we not liest go u]i- 
stairs to Miss Ijydily’s tea-ttiblc 1 ’ 

“ We arrangwl a little meeting for the next morning; and ti 
enmner might have lieeii sitting upon one or other, or botli, of our 
bodies this aftcnioon; but - w'ould you believe it 1—just as our 
engagement was about to take place, we were interrupted by three 
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of Sir John Fielding’s men, and carrieil to Bow Street, and igno- 
minionsly bound over to keep the peace. 

“Who gave the infonuationi Not I, or Spencer, I can vow. 
Tbougli I own I was pleased when the constables came nmning to 
us, bludgeon in hand: for I hwl no wish to take Will’s blood, or 
sacrifice my own to such a rascal. Now, sir, have you such a 
battle as this to describe to me—a battle of powder and no shot!— 
a battle of swords as bloody as any on the stage? I have fillcil my 
I«iper, without finishing the story of Miuia and her Hagan. You 
must have it by the next ship. You see, the quarrel with Will toik 
jilace yesterday, very soon after I had written the first sentence nr 
two of my letter. I had been dawdling till dinner-time (I looked 
at the paper last night, when I was grimly making certain little 
accounts up, and wondered shall I ever finish this letter ?), and now 
the quarrel has been so much more interesting to me than poor 
Molly’s love-ailventurcs, that behold liiy iwjier is fidl to the brim ! 
Wherever my dearest Harry reads it, I know that there will lie a 
heart full of love for his loving brother, O. E. W.” 
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CHAPTER LXXI 

WHITE FAVOURS 

T he little quarrul Ixitwcuu George and hi» cousin amsed the 
forinnr to discontinue his visits to Bloomsbury in a great 
measure ; for Mr. Will was more than ever assiduous in his 
attentions; and, now that both were bound over to peiice, so 
oiitrageous in his behaviour, that George found the greatest ditti- 
culty in keeping his hatuls from his eousin. The artless little 
Lydia liml eertiiinly a (pieer way of receiving her friends. But six- 
weeks before unully jealous of George’s preference for another, she 
now took occasion repeatedly to (annpliment Tlino in her conversa¬ 
tion. Miss Thco wiis such a (piiet, gentle creattirc, Lyddy was 
sure George was just the husband for her. How fortunate that 
horrible (piarrel had Ixjcn prevented! Tlie eonstables had come up 
just in time ; and it was (juito ridietdous to hear Mr. hlsmond 
cursing and swearing, and the nigo he wiis in at being disappoinU'd 
of his duel! “ But the arrival of the constables saved your valu¬ 
able life, dear Mr. George, and I am sure Miss Theo ought bt bless 
them for ever,” says Lyddy, with a soft smile. “You won’t stop 
and meet Mr. Esmond at dinner to-<lay? You don’t like being in 
his company ! lie can’t do you any harm; and I am sure you will 
do him none.” Kind speeches like these iwldrcsscd by a little girl 
to a gentleman, and spoken by a strange inadvertency in compiiny, 
and when other gentlenwiii and ladies were present, were not likely 
to render Mr. Warrington very eager for tlic society of the young 
American huly. 

George’s mc'cting with Mr. Will was not known for some days 
in Dean Street, for he did not wish to disturb those kind folks with 
his quarrtd; but when the ladies were maile aware of it, you may 
l)e sure there was a grejit flurry and to do. “You were actually 
going to bike a fcllow-tTcature’s life, and you came to see us, and 
said not a word ! Oh, George, it was shocking! ” said Theo. 

“ My dear, he hail insulted me and my brother,” pleaded George. 
“ Could I let him call us both cowards, and sit by and say, Thank 
you 1 ” 

The General sat by and looked very grave. 
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“You know you think, impa, it is a wicked and nn C’liristian 
practice; and have often said you wishcil gentlemen would have 
the courage to refuse! ” 

“To refuse? Yes,” sjiys Mr. Lamlert, still ver>' glum, 

“It must rapure a ])rodigiuus strength of mind to refuse,” says 
Jai-k Lambert, looking as gloomy as his fatlier; “ and 1 think if 
any man Averc to call me a eowanl, I should 1 « apt to forget my 
onlere.” 

“ You see brother Jsu’k is with me ! ” cries Oetirge. 

“I must not be against you, Mr. Warrington,” siys Jack 
Lambert. 

“ Mr. Warrington ! ” erics George, turning very red. 

“ Would you, a clergyman, have George biA”ak the Gommand- 
ments, and commit mnnler, John ? ” asks Tlieo, .aghast. 

“I am a soldier’s siui, sister,” siiys the young divine drily. 
“Besides, Mr. Warrington has committed i«) inunhT at .all. We 
must 8(K>n be hearing from (■anada, father. The gnait (iiu'stion of 
the supremacy of the two races must Ik- tried there ere long!” lie 
turned his biick on George as he sjiokc, and the latter eyed him 
with wonder. 

Hetty, l(Hiking rather ])ale at this original n-iuark of brother 
Jack, is esdled out of the ristm by some artful ]>retext of her sister. 
George starbMl up and followed the retreating girls to the dtior. 

“Great imwers, gentlemen!” says la-, coming Iwek, “1 Is-lieve, 
<ni my honour, you are giving me tin! cretlit of shirking this alliiir 
with Mr. Esmond! ” The clergyman and his father looked at one 
another. 

“A man’s ne.arc8t and dearest arc always the first to insult 
him,” says Gtjorge, flashing out. 

“ You mcjin to sjiy, ‘ Not guilty ’ ? G<k 1 bless thee, my boy ! ” 
cries the Genend. “I tohl thee sft, Jack.” Anil he ruhlM-d his 
hand across his eyes, and blushed, ami wrung George’s hand with 
all his might. 

“ Not guilty of what, in Heavi-n’s name ? ’' asks Mr. Warrington. 

“ Niiy,” said the General, “ Mr. Jack, here, brought the story. 

Let him tell it. I believe 'tis a-lie, with all my heart.” 

And uttering this wicked expression, the Genend fairly walked out 
of the room. 

The Reverend J. laiinbert looked uncommonly foolish. 

“Andwhat is this—thisd-d lie, sir, that somcliodyhas iKicn 

telling of me ? ” asked OcorgCj grinning at the young clergyman. 

“To question the courage of any man is alw'ays an ofle-nce 
to him,” says Mr. Lambert, “and I rejoice that yours has Ix-en 
belieil.” 
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“ Who told the falsehood, sir, which you repeated 1 ” bawls out 
Mr. Warrington. “ I insist on the man’s name! ” 

“ You forgot you are bound over to keep the peace,” siiys Jack. 
“Curse the peace, sir! We can go and fight in Holland. 
Tell me the man’s name, I say! ” 

“ Fair and softly, Mr. Warrington! ” cries the young parson; 
“ my hearing is ixjrfectly good. It was not a man who told me the 
story which, I confess, I imparted to my father.” 

“ What 1 ” asks George, the truth suddenly occurring. “ Was 
it that artful wicked little vixen in Bloomsbury Square 1 ” 

“ Vixen is not the wonl to ai)ply to .any young lady, George 
Warrington !” exclaims Lambert, “much less to the channing Miss 
Lydia. She artful—the most innocent of Hefiven’s creatures! She 
wicked—that angel! With unfeigned delight that the quarrel 
should bo over—with <lcvout gratitude to think that blocxl eon- 
Hiinguineous should not l)c shed—she siioke in terms of the highest 
praise of you for declining this quarrel, and of the deepest sympathy 
with you for taking the painful but only method of averting it.” 
“AVhat mcthmll” dcm<ands George, stamping his foot. 

“ Why, of laying an information, to be sure 1 ” says Mr. Jack; 
on which George burst forth into language much too violent for 
us to rcpciit here, and highly uncomplimentary to Miss Lydia. 

“ Don’t utter such words, sir! ” cried the ])ar8oa who, as it 
seemed, now took his turn to be angry. “ Do not insult, in my 
hearing, the most charming, the most innocent of her sex! If she 
has Isien mistaken in her information reganling you, .and doubted 
your willingness to commit what, after all, is a crime—for a crime 
homicide is, and of the most awful description—you, sir, have no 
right to blacken that angel’s ch.anicter with foul wonis ; ami, innocent 
yourself, should respect the most innocent as she is the most lovely 
of women I O George, arc you to l)e my brother 1 ” 

“ I hope to have th.at honour,” answered George, smiling. He 
began to jierceive the other’s drift. 

“What, then, what—though ’tis too much bliss to be hope^l 
for by sinful man—what, if she shoidd one, day Iks your sister! 
Who ««uld see her charms without Ixjing subjugitted by them ? I 
own that I am a slave. I own that those Latin Sapphics in the 
September number of the Gentlemmi’s Moffazine, beginning ‘Lydia; 
quondam eecinit venustm’ (with an English version by my friend 
Hickson of Corpus), were mine. I have told my mother what hath 
piissml lx;twecn us, and Mrs. Lumliert also thinks that the most 
lovely of her sex has deigned to look fiivourably on me. I have 
<x)miHi8cd a letter—she another. She proposes to wait on Miss 
Lydia’s grandpaiui this very day, and to bring me the answer. 
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wliicli shall make me the happiest or tlio most wrctehod of nioii! 
It was in the uiire8tnune<l intercourse of family conversation that 
I chanced to impart to >ny father the scntiinents wliich iny dear 
girl had uttcrc«l. Perhaps I siioke slightingly of your courage, 
which I don’t doubt—by Heaven, I don’t doubt: it may be, slie 
has en'wl, too, rcganling you. It may lx? that the fiend jesdonsy 
has been gnawing at my bosom, and—lionnblc suspicion !—tliat 
I tliought my sister’s lover found too mucli favour with lier I would 
liave all my own. Ah, dear (•('orge, who knows his faults 1 I am 
as one distracted with ]>assion. (’onfoiind it, sir! what right 
have you to laugh at me 1 I would have you to know that risit 
iiiepto -” 

“What, have you two boys iimdo it np?” cries the (lenend, 
entering at this moment, in the midst of a roar of laughter from 
(leorge. 

“ I w'as giving my u))inion to Mr. Warringhm tiixin laughter, 
and u|xni his laughter in i)articular,” s;iys Jack Landxirt, in a fume. 

“ George is Imiind over to keep the ix'aee, .Jack ! 'I'liou c,anst 
not fight him for two years ; and, between now and then, let ns 
trust you will have made nj* your iiuarrcl. Here is dinner, lH)ys! 
We will tlrink alisent friends, ami an (aid to the war, and no fighting 
out of the profession ! ” 

George pleaded an engagement, as a reas(m for running away 
early from his dinner; and Jack must have speedily followe<l him, 
for when the fonner, after transiKding some brief Imsincss at his 
own lodgings, came to Mr. Van den Hosch’s dtsir in BliKunslmry 
filuarc, he fouml the young ixvrson already in jiarle.y with a servant 
there. “His muster ami unstress had left town yestenlay,” the 
servant sidd. 

“ Pimr Jack ! And you li.-id the decisive letter in year i)oeket ? ” 
George asked of his future broth. T-in-law. 

“Well, yes,”—Jm-k owned he had the d<ienment—“and my 
mother has ordered a chair, and was coming to wait on Miss liyddy,” 
ho whisiicrcd piteously, as the young men lingercil on the stejis. 

George had a note, tixi, in his |ioekct for the young lady, which 
he liad not cared to mention tr» Jack. In truth, his business .at 
home hail l)ccn to write a smart note to Miss Lyahly, with a 
message for the gentleman who hml bnmght her that tunny Htf»ry 
of his giving information regarding the duel! The family being 
u1)simt, George, t<xi, did not choose to leave his note*. “If Cousin 
Will luia lx?cn the slandcr-be.arer, I will go and make him recant, 
thought George. “Will the family so<jn Ixs Isurk?” he blandly 
iiskeil. 

“ They are gone to visit the fpiality,” the servant replirtd. 

10 
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“Here is the ad«lrcB8 on this paper;” and ‘'i 

Lvdia’s “The box from Madam Hocquets to 
i7lm>iaTn Vlvinn Coach: addressed to Miss Van den Bosch, at the 
Honourable tbe Eorl ot OmBowooiI’ii, Cullewoml, Hnntn' 

::K*Mp'2S'S’2S;iip. b.TO b^ ^ra.-^on” 

ft. Jltb ranch iraportnnra. “Th. franftc. » ,n,t. 

‘"‘t.fwn. ora, ..ran*.; Ibr, in thef “■ 

Lyddy had owned but to one single visit from Lady Oftlew^t 
^ « And they must lie ..going to stay there 
liave took a power of boxes and gowns with her! the mra .^dai. 
And the young men walked away, each crumpling his letter in his 

What was that remark you inadcl” asks George of Jack, at 
some exclamation of the latter. “ I tMnk you 

,h.: ^ 

mh.no''S“ii tor.Fta-'wto 1 

=5 -“"sr 

cam. sninrang diran Great Siwell Sttral, p^M by Iict 
2?rrn»Ue lbrft», Ann. Lnrabratl” enra Orarg. “Ora 

little binl has iiown.” 

“S“wj«k‘rtb»l to pnir with :-ft. L,<My birf, 

Why Jack, I protest you are sweanng again! This morning t . 
the Sixth Commandment you wanted to break; and now , 

“iSLni it! 1 »™ ino-nlone, Mr. .'ojon to'fc 

growl. Jimk, Icking ycry ravage; ami away ho lAndra fa on. of ft. 

rc.ach of his mother’s liearora. 

« What is the matter, Georguj I asks the My. 

Guorge, who has not been very well ijca^ temJicr 

bchavioS all day, says: “*1“^a rowJId 3ro- 

™tr“ii nm fo“S an^- He 

’'“itTlai raah. ra. very »fay it J« •P«'‘ »» »““ 
wnv ” says poor Aunt Lambert from her chair. -aiaj-w " 

"" ^:.lTi^spectfully dumb. I make my bow. I withdraw, 
says George, with a low bow, and turns towards Holborn. 
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His Boul was -wroth within him. He was Iwnt on (luanvlling 
with somebody. Hod he met Cousin Will that night, it had gone 
ill with his sureties. 

He sought Will at all his haunts, at Arthur’s, at his own house. 
There Lady Castlewood’s servants informed him that tlicy bclievotl 
Mr. Esmond had gone to join the family in Hants. He wrote a 
letter to his cousin :— 

“My dear kind Cousin William,” he Siiid, “you know I am 
Ijound over, and would not quarrel wth any one, much less with a 
dear, truth-telling, affectionate kinsman, whom my brother insulted 
by caning. But if you can find any one who says that I prevented 
a meeting the other day by giving information, will you tell your in¬ 
formant that I think it is not I but somclHMly else is the coward t 
And I write to Mr. Van den Bosch by the same post, to inform him 
an«i Miss Lyddy that I find some ntscal has binm telling them lies 
to my discredit, and to beg them have a care of such i)er8ons.” 
And, these neat letters being dcspatehctl, Mr. Warrington dresseil 
himself, showed himself at the play, and took supiMr cheerfully at 
the “ Ilford.” 

In a few days George found a letter on his breakfast-table franked 
“ Castlewood,” and, indeed, written by that nobleman:— 

“Dear Cousin,” my Lonl wrote, "there has l)een so much 
annoyance in our family of late, that I am sure ’tis lime our tjuarrcls 
should cease. Two days since my brother William brought me a 
very angry letter, signed G. Warrington, and at the same time, to 
my great grief and pain, accpiaintcd me with a (piaiTcl tliat had taken 
jdacc between you, in which, to say the least, your conduct was 
violent. ’Tis an ill nse to put gcxsl wine to—that to which you 
applied good Mr. Van den Bosch’s. Sure, l)cfore an ohl man, young 
ones should be more resiKJctful. I do not deny that William’s 
language and behaviour are often irritating. I know he has often 
tried my temper, ami that within the 24 hours. 

“ Ah! why should we not all live hapjuly together t You know, 
cousin, I have ever profcs8e<l a sincere reganl for yon—-that I am 
a sincere admirer of the ailmirablc young lady to whom you are 
engaged, and to whom I offer my most cordial compliments and 
remembrances. I would live in harmony with all my family where 
’tis possible—the more because I hoiw to intnaluce to it a Countess 
of Castlewood. 

“At my mature age, ’tisnot uncomnwn for a man to choose a 
young wife. My Lydia (you will divine that I am happy in Ixjing 
able to call mine the elegant Miss Van den Bosch) will naturally 
smvive me. After soothing my declining years, I shall not be 
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jealouR if at their close hIio should select some happy man to Kiicceeil 
me; though I shall envy him the possession of so much perfection 
and beauty. Though of a noble Dutch family, her rank, the girl 
declares, is not (Kpinl to mine, which she confesses that she is pleased 
to share. I, on the other hand, shall not be sorry to see descendants 
to my house, and to have it, through my Lady Gastlewood’s means, 
restored to something of the splendour which it knew before two or 
three improvident iMlccessors imjiaired it. My Lydia, who is by 
my side, sends you and the charming Lambert family her warmest 
remembrances. 

“ The marriage will take place very speedily here. May I ho[)c 
to see you at church! My brother will not be present to quarrel 
with you. When I and dear Lydia announced the match to him 
yesterday, he took the intelligence in bad part, uttered language 
tliat I know he will one day regret, and is at present on a visit to 
some neiglilwurs. The Dowager Lady Castlewood retains the house 
at Kensington; we having our own establishment, where you will 
ever be welcomed, dear (X)usin, by your affectionate humble servant, 

“Castirwood.” 

From the Mm MiUjatme of November 1759 

“Saturday, Octolicr 13th, married, at his seat, CastlcwoiKl, 
Hants, the Right Honourable Eugene, Earl of Castlewood, to the 
lieautiful Miss Van den IJosidi, of Virginia. .£70,000.” 
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CHAPTER LXXII 

(FROM THE IFARRINGTOW MS.) IH irillCH MY LADY IS 
OiV THE TOP OF THE LADDER 

L ooking across the fire, towards her ju-customctl chair, who 
has been the beloved iwrtncr of iny hearth diiriiif? the hist 
half of my life, I often ask (for middle-agtil geiitleim ii have 
the privilege of rei« 3 ating their jokes, their questions, tlieir stories), 
whether two young iKJople ever were more foolish and impnident 
ftiiiii we were, when we marrieil, as we did, in the year of the 
old King’s death! My son, who hiis taken some jinsligious leaps 
in the heat of his fox-hunting, siiys he surveys the gaps and 
rivers which he crosscrl so safely over, with tenor aftiTsards, and 
astonishment at his own foolhardiness in making such ilesisirate 
ventures: and yet there is no more eager siKwtsmau in tlie two 
counties than Miles. He loves his amusement so mucli that he 
cares for no other. lie has broken his collar-lHUie, and had «i 
hundred tumbles (to his mother’s terror); but so has his lather 
(thiukiug, perhajis, of a eojiy of verse, or his speech at tjuarUir 
Sessions) been thrown over his old Jiiarc’s head, who has sliiijK'il 
on a stone, as they were lioth dreaming along a park road at 
four miles an hour; and Miles’s reckless sport has Iwen the 
delight of his life, as my marriage has Is'cn the blessing of mine : 
and I never think of it but to thank Heaven. Mmd, I don t set 
up my w'orship as an example: 1 don’t say to all young folks, 
“Go and marry ui>on twopence a year;” or iieoide would bsik 
very black at me at our vesfry-mcetings; but my wife is known 
to be a dcsiierate match-niaker; and when Hislge and hiisaii 
apiMMir in my justice-room with a talk of allowain-e, we urge tnein 
to spend their half-crown a week at home, add a little contnbiilion 

of our own, and send for the vicar. , t i i * 

Now', when I ask a question of my dear oracle, I know wliat 
the answer will lie; and hence, no doubt, the reason why J so 
often consult her. I have but to wear a particular cxi.rcsswn 
of face, and my Diana takes her reflection from it. Suppose 1 
say, “My dear,' don’t you think the moon was made of cream- 
cheese to-night!” She w'ill say, “Well, i«ipa, it did look very 
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like crcam-cheesc, indeed—there’s nobody like you for droll similes.” 
Or, suppose I say, “My love, Mr. Pitt’s speech was very fine, 
but I don’t think he is cqiuil to what I remember his father.” 
“ Nobody was eepial to my Lord Chatham,” says my wife. And 
then one of the girls cries, “Why, I liave often he^ our papa 
say Lord Chatham was a charlatan ! ” On which mamma says, 
“ How like she is to her Aunt Hetty! ” 

As for Miles, Tros Tyriusve is all one to him. He only reads 
the sporting announcements in the Norwich paper. So long as 
there is good scent, he does not care alraut the state of tinf country. 
I believe the rascal has never read my poems, much more my 
tragedies (for I mentioned Pocahontas to him the other day, and 
the dunce thought she Wiis a river in Virginia); and with respect 
to my Latin verses, how can he understand them, when I know 
he can’t construe Corderius ? Why, this note-book lies publicly on 
the little table at my corner of the fireside, and any one may reiul 
in it who will take the trouble of lifting my spectacles off the 
cover: but Miles never hath. I insert in the loose pages carica¬ 
tures of Miles; jokes ag-ainst him: but he never knows nor heeds 
them. Only once, in placo of a neat drawing of mine, in China- 
ink, representing Miles asleep after dinner, and which my friend 
Bunbury woidd not disown, I found a rude picture of myself 
going over my mare Sidtana’s head, and entitled “ The Squire on 
Horseback, or Fish out of Water.” And the fellow began to roar 
with laughter, aud all the girls to titter, when I came uiwn the 
iragol My wife said she never was in such a fright as when I 
went to my book: but I can bcsir a joke against myself, aud 
have heard numy, though (strange to say for one who has lived 
among some of the chief wits of the jvgc) I never heard a good 
one in my life. Never mind. Miles, though thou art not a wit, I 
love thee none the worse (there never was any love lost between 
two wits in a family); though thou hast no great beauty, thy 
mother thinks thee as handsome ns Aix>llo, or his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, who was born in the very same year with 
thee. Indeed, she always thinks Coates’s picture of the Prince 
is very like her eldest boy, and has the print in her dressing-room 
to this very day.* 

In that Siune year, with what different prospects! my Lord 
Esmond, Lord Castlcwood’s son, likewise apiiearcd to adorn the 

* Note in a fomalo hand“ My son is not a tpendthrift, nor a breaker 
of leomcn'i hearts, os some gontlemen are; but that he was exceeding Wee 
H.R.H. when they were both babies, is most certain, the Duchess of Ancastcr 
having herself remarked him in St. James's P.ark, whore Gumbo and my poor 
Holly used often to tako him for an airing.—^Th. W." 
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world. My Lonl 0. mul lus humble servant had alreaily emue to 
a coolness at that time, and, Heaven knows! my honest Miles’s 
go«lmother, at his entrance into life, brought no gold pap-bo:>te to 
his christening! Matters have mondal since, lam 2>fo—laus Deo, 
indccil! for I suspect neither Miles nor his father would ever have 
been able to do much for themselves, and by their own wits. 

Ca8tlewoo<l House has (pdte a different face now from that 
venerable one which it wore in the days of my youth, when it 
was covere«l with the wrinkles of time, the scars of old wjirs, 
the cracks and blemishes which yciirs had marked on its hojiry 
features. I love best to rememlwr it in its old slmpe, as I saw 
it when young Mr. George Warrington went down at the owner’s 
invitation, to be present at his Lordship’s marrii<ge with Miss 
Lydia Van den Bosch—“an American huly of noble family of 
Holland,” as the county paper annoimeed her Ijiidysliip to Iw. 
Then the towers stooil as Warrington’s grandfather the Colonel 
(the Marquis, as Madam Esmond wouhl like to call her father) 
hiul seen them. The woods (thinned not a little to be sure) 
stood, nay, some of the self-same rooks may have cawed over 
them, which the Colonel had seen threescore ycara Imck. llis 
picture hung in the hall, which might have been his, had he not 
preferred love and gratitiule to wealth and worldly hoiumr; and 
Mr. George Esmond Warrington (that is, Egomet Ipse who write 
this iMigc down), as he walked the old place, pacing the hmg 
corridors, the smooth dcw-spanglcd terraces, and cool ilarkhng 
avenues, felt awhile as if he was one of Mr. ^^alp^)lc8 c.avalicrs 
with ruff, rapier, buff-coat, and gorget, and as if an Old Pretender, 
or a Jesuit emissary in disguise, might apiKsar from Is'lnml any 
till tree-trunk round aliout the mansion, or anti<iue carved cui)- 
boiird within it. I had the strangest, s.a<lih!8t, pleassiiitest «»W- 
world fancies as I walkc<l the place; I imaginc<l tragedies, intrigues, 
serenades, esesdadoes, Oliver’s l{oun<lhcads liattering the towers, or 
bluff Hal’s Beefeaters pricking over the plain Ixforc the ciwtlc. 
I was then courting a certain young lady (madam, your ladyships 
eyes had no need of spectacles then, and «)n the bn»w .aliovc them 
there was never a wrinkle or a silver hair), and I remcinlsT 
wrote a ream of romantic description, under iny Lord (.astlcwwsls 
franks, to the lady who never tired of rcailing my letters then. 
She says I only send her three linos now, when I am away m 
London or elsewhere. ’Tis that I may not fatigue your olti eyes, 
my dear 1 

Mr. Warrington thought himself authorisetl to onler a genteel 
new suit of clothes for my Lord’s marriage, and with Monsieur 
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Oumlx) in attendance, made his upiieanmce at Castlewood a few 
days before the ceremony. I may mention that it had been fonml 
expedient to send my faithful Sady home on board a Virginia sliii.. 

A great inihunmation attacking the throat and lungs, and proving 
fatal in very many cases, in that year of Wolfes ex])edition, had 
seized and well-nigh killed my poor hwl, for whom his native air 
was pronounced to be the l)cst cure. We parted with an abuiulauee 
of tears, and Gumbo shed as nuiny when Ins master went to Quebec: 
but ho hiul attractions in this country and none for the military life, 
so he remained attached to my service. We foimd Csistlewood 
House full of friends, relations, and visitors. Liuly Fanny was 
there upon compulsion, a sulky bridesmaid. Some of the virgins ol 
the neighbourhood also attended tlie young (Jountoss. A bishops 
widow herself, the Ikironess Beatrix brought a holy brother-in- 
law of the Ijench from London to tic the holy knot of matrimony 
between Eugene F^rl of Ciwtlewood and Lydia Van den Bos<li, 
spinster; and for some time before and after the nuptials the olil 
house in Hami)shirc wore an aitixsirance of gaiety to which it had 
long been lumccustomed. The county families came ghally to jiaj 
their CAnnidimcnts h) the newly-iuiirriwl couple. The lady s wealtli 
was the subject of everybody’s tidk, and no doubt did not dccnsise 
in the telling. Those naughty stories which were rife in town, and 
spread by her dis;ippointc(l suitors there, took soiue little time to 
travel into llami)shire; and when they rciudied the country found 
it disposed to tn*at Lonl Castlewood’s wife with civility, anil not 
inelined to lie too curious aisnit her behaviour in town. Suppi>se 
she hail jilted this man, and laughed at the other 1 It was her 
money they were anxious alsait, and she was no more mereenarj 
than they. The Haini>shire folks were determined that it was a 
grisvt iKUiefit to the county to have CastlewiMsl House onc.c more 
oiien, with beer in the cellars, horses in the stables, and spits turning 
before the kitchen fires. The now lady tiwk her place with great 
dignity, and ’twas licrtaiu she had uncommon accomplishments and 
wit. Was it not written, in the marriage advertisements, that her 
Liulyship brought her noble husband seventy thousand iwundsT 
On a beawoup d’etymt with seventy thousand lamnds. The 
Ilatuimlilre iMJoplo said this wjis only a small ])ortion of her wealtli. 
When the grandfather should fall, ever so many plums would be 
found on that old tree. 

That quiet old man, and keen reckoner, began quickly to put 
the dilnpidateil Castlewood accounts in order, of which long neglect, 
jaivcrty, and improvidence hiul hastened the ruin. The business ol 
the old gentleman’s life now, and for some tune henceforth, was tn 
advance, improve, mend my Lord’s finances; to screw the rents iqi 
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where pnietieablc, to iiaie the e.\])t>imes of the estahlishiiioiit ilown. 
He could, Boiuehow, look to every yanl of worsted laec on the fiH>t- 
incn’s coats, and every iwund of Iteef tliat Avent to their dinner. A 
Avatehfnl old eye noted every flagon of beer whieh Avas fetched from 
the buttery, and marked that no Ava.ste (M-eum'd in the lanler. The 
licojde Avere fcAver, but more ri'gularly jKiitl; the liveries Avere not 
HO ragged, and yet the tailor had no neeil to dim for his money ; the 
ganlcnera and grooms grumbled, though their Avages Avere no longer 
overdue: but the horses fatteiu'd on less corn, and the fruit and 
vegetables Averc ev'er so much more ])lentifnl- so keenly did my 
Lady’s old grandfather kec]) a Avateh over the honseludd aflairs, 
from his lonely little chaniln'r in the turret. 

These imiirovcments, though here told in a ]iaragr.i]ih or tAvo, 
were the atfaii's of mouths and years at CastleAvoiHl; Avhere, Avith 
thrift, onler, and judicious outlay of money (hoAvever, ujton soiiio 
Itressing iHvasions, my Lonl might say he had none) the estate and 
household increased in prosperity. That it Avas a flourishing and 
economical household no one could deny: not even the dowager 
lady and her tAA’o children, Avho noA\' seldom entered Avithin t'astle- 
Avood gates, my Lidy eonsidering them in the light of enemies for 
who, indeed, wouhl like a ste])niother-in-law ? The little ri-igning 
Countess gaA'c the Dowager kittle, and rontid her utterly and 
sjjcctlily. Though edurated in the colonies, and ignorant ol jiolitA*. 
life during her early years, the Countess liyilia hail a jsiwer ol 
language ami a strength of Avill that all had to acknoAvledge avIio 
ijuarrelled Avith her. The ItoAvager and my Lady Kaimy Avere. no 
match for the young American; they fled from before her to their 
jointure house in Kensington, ami no Avonder their alwence was not 
ri'gretted by my Lord, avIio Avas in the habit of regretting no one 
Avliose back was tunied. Could Cousin AVarrington, whose hand 
his Lordship jiressed so afleetionalely on coming and jiarting, Avith 
Avhom Cousin Eugene Avas so gay and trank and jilcasaiit when they 
Were togi'ther, exjs’ct or hojie that his Lordshiji would grieve at his 
departure, at his death, at any misfortune Avhich could hajipeii to 
him, or any souls alive 1 (.’ousinAVarrington kncAV kdter. Alw'ays 
of a sc.ei>ticul turn, Mr. AA'. took a grim delight in Avatcliing the 
)>cculiarities of his neighbours, and could like this one even though 
he had no courage and no heart. Courage? Heart? A\hat are 
these to you and me in the Avorld? A man may have private 
virtues as he may have half a million in the funds. AAhat we 
du monde expect is, that he should be lively, agreeable, keep a 
decent figure, and pay his Avay. Colonel Esmond, AA arrington s 
grandfather (in Avhosc history and dwelling-place Mr. AA . tmik an 
extraonlinary interest), might once have Ix-eii oAvner of this house of 
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Outlevood, and of the titles which belonged to its possessor. The 
gentleman often looked at the Colonel’s grave pictnre as it still 
hung in the saloon, a copy or replica of wliich piece Mr. Warrington 
fondly remembered in Virginia. 

“He must have been a little touched here,” my Lord said, 
tapping his own tall phicid forehoul. 

There are certain actions simple and common with some men, 
which others cannot understand, and deny as utter lies, or deride its 
acta of madness. 

“I do you the justice to think, cousin,” says Mr. Warrington 
to his Lonlship, “that you woidd not give up any advantage for 
any friend in the world.” 

“ Eh! I am selfish; but am 1 more seliiBh than the rest of the 
world 1” asks my Lord, witli a French shnig of his shoulders, and a 
pinch out of his box. Once, in their walks in the fields, his Lml- 
ship happening to wear a fine scarlet coat, a cow ran towards him; 
and the ordinarily languid nobleman sprang over a stile with the 
agility of a schoolboy. He did not coiunmi his tremor, or his natural 
want of courage. “ I daresay you respect me no more than I re¬ 
spect myself, George,” he would say, in Ids candid way, and begin 
a very pktsiiut sardoniciil discourse uiwn the fall of man, and his 
faults, and shortcomings; and wonder why Heaven had not made 
us all bnwe and tall, and handsome, and rich! As for Mr. War¬ 
rington, who very likely loved to be king of his company (as some 
people do), he could not help liking this kinsman of his, so witty, 
gnvceful, lolishcd, high-pliuod in the world -so utterly his inferior. 
Like the animal in Mr. Sterne’s famous Ixwk, “Do not beat me,” 
his Tjordship’s look seemed to say, “ hut, if you will, you may.” 
No man, siivc a bully aud coward himself, deals hanlly with a 
creature so spiritless. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 

WE KEEP CHRISTifAS AT CASTLElfOOD, 17>9 

W E know, my dear children, from o\ir favourite lairy story¬ 
books, how at all christenings and marriiiges some one 
is invariably disappointed, and vows vengeance; and so 
ncctl not wonder that goo<l Cousin Will slundd cui’se and rage 
energetically at the news of his brotlicr’s engagement with the 
colonial heiress. At first. Will fled the house, in his wrath swear¬ 
ing he would never return. But uolxxly, iiudmling the swearer, 
belicve<l much in Master. Will’s oiiths; and (his uureixuitiuit 
prodigal, after a day or two, came Ixiek to tlie ]iiiU;riial liouse. 
The fumes of the marriage-feast allured lilui: he coidil not afford 
to resign his knife and fork at Castlcwootl table. He returned, 
and drank and ate there in token of revenge. He ]iledged the 
young bride in a bumper, and drank penlition to her under his 
breath. He made responses of smothenMl inaledietions as lu-r 
father gave her away in the chaix*l, and my Lord vowcsl to love, 
honour, and cherish her. He was not the only grumbler resixjctiiig 
that marriage, as Mr. Waningtoii knew: he heanl then, and after- 
w'ards, no end of abuse of my Lady and her gnindfather. The old 
gentleman’s City friends, his Icgiil adviser, the Dissenting (dergyman 
at whose chapel they attended on their fiixt arrival in England, and 
poor Jack Lambert, the ortho«Iox young divine, whose elcsiuence 
he had fondly hoped had been exerted over her in private, were 
bitter against the little lady’s trem-hery, and each hiwl a story 
to tell of his having been cuslavc<l, cm;inir.iged, jilte<i by the yintng 
American. The lawyer, who had had such an aercurate list of 
all her properties, estates, moneys, slaves, ships, expectations, was 
ready to vow and swear that he Ixilievetl the whole account was 
false; that there was no such place as New York or Virginia; or, 
at any rate, that Mr. Van den Bosch had no land there; that 
there was no such thing as a Guinea trade, and that the negnxis 
were so many black falsehoods invented by the wily old^ planter. 
The Dissenting pastor moaned over his stniy l.ambliiig -if such a 
little, wily, mischievous monster could Ixj called a lamb at all. 
Poor Jack Lambert ruefully aeknowlcdgetl to his mamma the 
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IKJssession of a lock of black hair, winch he Mewed with tears 
and apostrophised in (luite unclerictil hinguage: and, as for Mr. 
William Esmond, he, with the shrieks and curses in which he 
always freely indulged, even at Gastlewood, under his sistcr-in-law’s 
own i)retty little nose, when under any strong emotion, calleil 
Acheron to witness, that out of that region there did not exist 
such an artful young devil as Miss Lydia. He swore that she was 
an infernal female Cerberus, and called down all the wrath of this 
world and the next u[>on his swindling rascal of a brother, who had 
cajolc<l him with fair words, and filched his ])rize from him. 

“ Why,” says Mr. Warrington (when Will expatiated on these 
matters with him), “if the girl is such a shealevil as you descrilje 
her, you are all the better for losing her. If she intends to deceive 
her husband, and to give him a dose of })oisun, as you say, how 
lucky for you, you an; not the man! You ought to thank the 
gods. Will, instead of cursing them for robbing you of such a fury, 
and can’t be better revenged on Castlcwood than by allowing him 
her sole jHisscssion.” 

“ All this w'as very well,” Will Esmond said; but—not un¬ 
justly, i)erha[)S—remarked tluit his bndher was not the less a 
scoundrel for having cheatc<l him out of the fortune which lie 
oxiiected to get, iuid which he had risked his life to win, too. 

Qeorge Warrington Avas at a loss to know how his cousin had 
been imule so to risk his precious existence (for which, perhajis, 
a roj,)c’s end hiul been a fitting tennination), on which Will Esmond, 
with the utmost candour, told his kinsiuau how the little Cerbern 
had actually causcil the meeting Ixstwecn them, which was inter¬ 
rupted somehow by Sir John Fiehling’s men ; how she was always 
saying that George Warrington was a coAvard for ever sneering at 
Mr. Will, and the latter doubly a ))ullnKin for not taking notice of 
his kinsman’s taunts; Iioav George had run aAvay and nearly died 
of fright in Braxldock’s e.vpcditiou; and “ Deuce take me,” says 
Will, “ I ncA'er Avas more surprised, cousin, than Avhen you sto«Ml 
to your ground so coolly in Tottcnliam Court Fields yonder, for me 
and my second offered to Avager that you Avould never conic! ” 

Mr. Warringtou laughed, and thanked Mr. Will fur this opinion 
of him. 

“ Though,” says he, “ cousin, ’tAvas lucky for me the constables 
came up, or you would have whippeil your sAvonl through luy 
body in another minute. Didn’t you see how clumsy I Av-as as 
I stood before youl And you actually turned white and slusik 
Avith anger! ” 

“ Yes, curse me,” says Mr. Will (avIio turned A ery red this time), 
“ that’s my Avay of showing my rage; and I Ai as confoundedly angry 
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tvitli yon, cousin! But now ’tis my brother I hate, and that little 
Icvil of a Countess—a countess! a pretty countess, iiuleed ! ” And, 
with another rumbling cannonade of oaths. Will Siduteil the nngn- 
ing member of his family. 

“ Well, cousin,” says George, looking him ipieerly in the face, 
“ you let me oif easily, and, I dare say, I owe my life to you, or at 
any rate a whole waistcoat, and I adinint your forliearanee and 
spirit. What a pity that a courage like yours should he wasted 
as a mere Court usher! You are a K>s8 his Majesty’s army. 
You positively are ! ” 

“I never know whether you arc joking or serious, Mr. War¬ 
rington,” growls Will. 

“ I should think very few gentlemen would dare to joke with 
you, cousin, if they had a regjird for their own lives or ••jira! ' cries 
.Mr. Warrington, vrho lovetl this grave way of deeding with his 
noble kinsman, and used to watch, with a ilroll int('rest, the otluT 
choking his curses, grinding his teeth Is'causc afraid to bite, and 
smothering his cowanlly anger. 

“ And you should moilerate your exjyrcssions, •smsin, regsmling 
the dear CounUiss and my Lord your brotluT,” Mr. Warrington 
resumed. “Of you they always speak most tenderly. Her Lady¬ 
ship hiis tohl me everything.” 

“ What, evei'jfthing ? ” cries Will, aghast. 

“ As much as women ever ilo tell, co\isiu. She owned that she 
thought you had been a little c/uv's with hi>r. What woman can 
help liking a man who has admired her 1 ” 

“Why, she Imtes you, and sjiys you were wild alsmt her, Mr. 
Warrington ! ” Siiys Mr. Esmond. 

“ Spretfu injuria forma‘, cousin ! ” 

“ For me,—what’s for inel” asks the other. 

“ I never did care for her, Jind heiu’e, ))erha]is, she ihsss not 
love me. Don’t you remember that case of the wile of the Cuptaiii 
of tlie Guardi” 

“Which Guard ?”iwk8 Will. 

“ My Lonl Potiphar,” says Mr. Warrington. 

“Lord Who? My TiOrd Falinoutli is (taptain of the Yeomen 
of the Guanl, and my I>ml l»erk«“ley of the IN-nsioners. My Lonl 
Hohirt hud ’em lx>fore. Supiswe you haveji’t been long enough in 
England to know' who’s who, cousin ! ” remarks Mr. William. 

But Mr. Warrington cxplaimsl that he was s]s-iiking of a 
captain of the guard of the King of Egypt, whose wife li.ail i>ers«!- 
cuted one Joseph for not returning her affection for him. On 
which Will said that, as for Egypt, he believed it was a winfoundal 
long way off; and that, if Lord What^l’ye-eall’s wife bjid lies alsmt 
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him, it was like her sex, who, he supposed, were the same every¬ 
where. 

Now the truth is, that when he paid his marriage visit to 
Castlewood, Mr. Warrington had heard from the little Countess lier 
version of the.story of differences between Will Esmoud and herself. 
And this tale differed, in some respects, though he is far from 
saying it is more authentic than the ingenuous narrative of Mr. 
Will. The lady was grievctl to think how she had been deceivc<l 
in her brother-in-law. She feared that his life about the Court and 
town had injured those high principles which all the Esmonds arc 
known to be bom with; that Mr. Will’s words were not altogether 
to be trusted; that a loose life and pecuniary difficulties had made 
him mercenary, blunted his honour, perhaps even impaired the high 
chivalrous enurage “which we Esmonds, cousin,” the little laxly 
said, tossing her head, “ which we Esmonds most always possess— 
leastways, you and me, and my Lord, and my cousin Harry have 
it, I know ! ” says the Countess. “ Oh, Cousin Gcoige! and must 
I confess that I was led to doubt of yours, without which a man 
of ancient and noble family like ours isu’t worthy to be called a 
man! I shall try, George, as a Christian lady, and the head of 
one of the first families in this kingdom and the whole world, to 
forgive my brother William for having spoken ill of a member of 
our family, though a younger branch ami by the female side, and 
made me for a moment doubt of you. He did so. Perhaps he 
told me ever so many bad things you had said of me.” 

“ I, my dear lady! ” cries Mr. Warrington. 

“ Which he mid you said of me, cousin, and I hope you didn’t, 
and heartily pray you didn’t; anti I can afford to despise ’em. 
And ho {Ktid me his court, that’s a fiict; and so have others, and 
that I’m used to; and he might have prospered better than he did 
perhaps (for I did not know my dear lonl, nor come to vally his 
great and eminent qualities, as I do out of the fulness of this grate¬ 
ful heart now!), but, oh ! I found William was deficient in courage, 
aud no man as wants that can ever have the ('steem of Lyilia, 
Countess of Castlewood, no more he can! He said ’twas you that 
wanted for spirit, cousin, and angerexl me by telling me that yon 
was always abusing of me. But I foi^ve you, George, tliat 1 do! 
Aud when I tell yon that it was ho was afraid—the mean skunk! 
—and actually scut for them constables to prevent the nmteh 
between you ami he, you won’t wonder I wouldn’t vally a feller 
like that—no, not that much! ” and her Ladyship snapped her 
little lingers. “I say, nofilem oblige, and a man of our family 
who hasn’t got courage, I don’t care not this pinch of snuff for him 
—there, now, I don’t! Ijook at our ancestors, George, round 
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these walls! Haven’t the Esmonds always fought for their otnintry 
and kuigl Is there one of us that, wlicu the moment arrives, ain’t 
ready to show that he’s an Esmond and a nobleman 1 If iny ehl(>8t 
son was to show the white feather, ‘ My Lonl Esmond ! ’ I would 
say to him (for that’s the second title in our family), ‘I disown 
your Lordship! ’ ” And so saying, the intrepid little woman looked 
round at her ancestors, whose etiigies, depicted by Lely and Kneller, 
figured round the walls of her drawing-i-ooiu at I-astlcwojKl. 

Over that apartment, and the whole house, domain and village, 
the new Count^ speedily began to ndc with an uulimitc«l sway. 
It was smrprising how quickly she leame<l the ways of command ; 
and, if she did not adopt those mctho<ls of ])recedcnre usual in 
England among grrait ladies, invented regulations for herself, and 
promulgate<l them, and made others submit. Having lieen breil a 
Dissenter, and not being over-familiar with the Established (liureh 
service, Mr. Warrington remarked that she made a blunder or two 
during the office (not knowing, for example, when she was to tuni 
her face towards the cast', a custom not adopted, I believe, in other 
Reforming churches besides the English); but between Warrington’s 
first bridal visit to Castlew«io<l and his second, my Lady hail got lo 
be quite perfect iu that jKirt of her duty, and sailed into cha])el on 
her cousin’s arm, her two footmen bearing her Ladyshii)’s great 
prayer-book behind her, as demurely as that delightful old devotee 
with her lacquey, in Mr. Hogjirth’s famous jiieturc of “ Morning,” 
and as if my Lady Lydia had been accustomed to have a chaplaiu 
all her life. She seemcil to tHitronise not only the new ehajdain, 
but the service and the church itself, as if she hml never in her own 
country heard a Ranter in a bam. She made the oldest established 
families in the country—grave baronets and their wives— w'orthy 
squires of tw’onty descents, who nxlc over b) (iastlewooil to pay the 
bri<le and bridegroom honour—know tlicir distance, as the phrase is, 
and give her the />as. She got an old henddry book ; and a surprising 
old maiden lady from Wiiiton, learned in iwlitcness and genealogies, 
from whom she learned the Court etiquette (as the old V inton huly 
had known it in Queen Anne’s time); and ere long she jabbered 
gules and sables, bends and saltires, not with correctness always, 
but with a wonderful volubility and xxTsevcrance. She made little 
progresses to the neighbouring towns in her gilt coach and six, or to 
the village in her chair, and asserted a (juasi-regal right of homage 
from her tenants and other clodjiolcB. She lectured the isirson on 
his divinity; the bailiff on his fanning; instmctwl the astonishetl 
housekeeper how to preserve and pickle; wo)d<l have taught the 
great London footmen to jump behind the carriage, only it was ^ 
high for her little Ladyship to mount; ^ve the village gossips 
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instructinnfl how to mirsc and take care of their children long before 
she had one herself j and as for physic, Madam Esmond in Virginia 
was not more resolute about her pills and draughts than Miss Lydia, 
the carl’s now bride. Do you remember the story of the Fisherman 
and the Genie, in the “ Arabian Nights ” I So one wondered with 
regard to this lady, how such a prodigious genius coidd have l)cen 
corked <lown into such a little bottle as her boily. When Mr. 
Warrington returned to London after his first nuptial visit, she 
brought hun a little present for her young friends in Dean Street, as 
she called them (Thco being older, and Hetty scarce younger tlian 
herself), and sent a trinket to one and a Ixmk to the otlier—G. 
Warrington always vowing that Thco’s present was a doll, while 
Hetty’s share was a nursery-book with wools of one syllable. As 
for Mr. Will, her younger brother-in-law, she treated him with a 
maternal gravity and tcndernc.ss, and was in the habit of speaking 
of and to him with a podeeting air, which was infinitely diverting 
to Warrington, although Will’s usual curses and blasphemies were 
sorely inenmsral by her Imhaviour. 

As for old age, my Lmly Lydia had little respect for that 
accident in the life of some gentlemen and gentlewomen; and, once 
the settlements were inmlc in her Isdialf, treated the ancient Van den 
Bosch and his large {mriwig -with no more ceremony than Dinah, her 
blm;k attendant, whose gieat ours she would pinch, and whoso woolly 
jKite she would pull witliout scruple, upon offence given—so .at Icfist 
Dinah told Gumlx), who told his master. All the household 
trembled Imforo my Liidy the ('muitess; the housekeeper, of whom 
even my Lord and the Dowager luwl been in awe; the ])iimix;rc<l 
Ijondoii fimtmen, who uscxl to cpiarrel if they were disturbed at their 
canls, and grumbled iis they swilled the endless beer, now stepped 
nimbly .about their busine.ss when they heard her Liulyship’s ctdl; 
even ohl Lockwood, who had Iwen gate-imrtcr for half a century or 
more, tried to nilly his poor ohl wandering Avits when she came into 
his lodge to oiwn his window, insimet his woo<l-c,loset, and turn his 
old dogs out of doors. Lockwood bared his old kild hciul before 
his new mistress, turiusl an appealing look towards his niece, and 
vaguely tremblcil before her little La»lyship’s authority. Gumbo, 
dressing his master for <linncr, talked about Elisha (of whom ho liml 
he.ard the chaplain read in the morning), “ and his Ixild head and <Ie 
Iwys who call ’um names, and do Ivars eat ’um up, and serve ’iiiii 
right,” says Gumbo. But, as for my Larly, when discoursing with 
her cousin almut the old ^lorter, “ P«x>h, pooh ! Stupid old man ! ” 
says she; “ past his work, he and his dirty old dogs 1 They arc as 
old and ugly as those old fish in the pond ! ” (Here she pointed to 
two old monsters of carp that had been in a pond in Oastlcwoo)! 
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ganlens for centuries, accor<Ung to tradition, and had their kicks all 
coveretl with a hideous grey mould.) “ Lockwood must pack otf; 
the workhouse is the phwe for him; and I shall have a smart, giKsl- 
looking, tall fellow in the lodge that will do credit to our livery.” 

“ He was my grandfather’s man, and served him in the wars 
of Queen Anne,” intcriioseil Mr. Warrington. On which my laidy 
cried petulantly, “ Oh Lord! Queen Anne’s dciul, I supiKise, and 
wo ain’t argoing into mourning fur her.” 

This matter of Lockwoml was discusscil at the family dinner, 
when her Ladyship announced her intention of getting rid of the 
old man. 

“ I am told,” demurely remarks Mr. Van tleii Bosi'li, “ that, hy 
the Laws, ijoor servants and poor folks of all kinds an; admirahly 
provided in their old age here in England. 1 am sure I wish we 
had such an asylum fur our folks at home, and that we were etised 
of the expense of keeping our ohl hands.” 

“ If a man can’t work ho ought to go! ” cries her Ladyship. 

“ Yes, indccil, and that’s a fact! ” says gr.uidpa]ia. 

“What! an old servant?” asks my Lonl. 

“ Mr. Van den Busch possibly wiis in<Ie|)endent of servants when 
he was young,” remarks Mr. Warrington. 

“Grciiscd my own boots, oiiencil my own shutters, sanded ami 
watered my own-” 

“ Sugar, sir 1 ” says my Lonl. 

“ No; floor, son-in-law! ” says the ohl man, with a laugh ; 
“though there is such tricks in grocery-stores, saiing your Isidy- 
ship’s presence.” 

“Ija, |)a! what shoidd / know als)ut stores and groceries?” 
cries her Ladyship. 

“ He! Reniemlicr stealing tlic sugar, ami what came on it, my 
dear Ladyship ? ” says grandisipa. 

“ At any rate, a liandsomc wcll-gn»wn man in our livery will 
look better than that shrivelled old porter creiturc!” cries my Isuly. 

“No livery is so becoming as old age, madam, and no Imjc as 
handsome as silver hairs,” says Mr. Wiirrington. “ Wiiat will the 
county say if you banish old Loekwoml 1 ” 

“ Oh! if you plead for him, sir, I suiijmsc he must stay. Hailu’t 
I better onler a couch for him out of my dr.iwing-nsnii, ami si.'iul 
him some of the best wine from the toillar 1 ” 

“Indeed, your Ladyship couhln’t do kstter,” Mr. Warrington 
remarked, very gravely. 

And my Lord sahl, yawning, “Cousin George is jarfoctly right, 
my dear. To turn away such an old servant as Lijckwowl would 
have an ill look,” 

10 2 H 
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“ You see those mouldy old carps arc, after all, a curiosity, and 
attract visitors,” continues Mr. Warrington gravely. “ Your Lady¬ 
ship must allow this old wretch to remain. It won’t be for long. 
And you may then engage the tall jKirter. It is very hard on iw, 
Mr. Van den Boscii, tliat we are obliged to keej* our old negroes 
when they arc past work. I shall sell that rascal Gumbo in eight 
or ten years.” 

“ Don’t tink you will, master! ” says Gumbo, grinning. 

“ Hold your tongue, sir! He doesn’t know English ways, you 
see, and iHsrhaps thinks an old servant has a claim on his master’s 
kindness,” siiys Mr. Warrington. 

'riie next day, to Warrington’s surprise, my lady aliaolutely did 
send a basket of goisl wine to Lockwocxl, and a cushion fur his 
arm-chair. 

“ I thought of what you said yesterday, at night when I went 
to Ixtil; and guess you know the world Ijcttcr than I do, cousin; 
and that it’s l)ost to keep the old man, as you say.” 

And so this affair of the porter’s lodge ended, Mr. Warrington 
wondering within himself at this strange little chanteter Out of the 
West, with her luiivetS and simplicities, and a hcartlessness would 
have dune credit to the most Imttercd old dowager who ever turned 
trumiM in Ht. Janus’s. 

“ You toll me to respect old {icoplc! Why 1 I don’t sec 
nothin’ to rcHi)oct in the old people, I know,” she said to Warring¬ 
ton. “ They ain’t so funny, and I’m sure they ain’t so handsome. 
Look at grandfather; look at Aunt Ikinistein. They siiy she was 
a beauty once! 'rhat picture ]Kiiutcd fn)m her! I don’t Ijclicve 
it nohow. No one shall tell me that I shall ever be .ns Ixid as 
that! When they come to that, pei>ple oughtn’t to live. No, that 
they oughtn’t.” 

Now, at Christmas, Aunt Bernstein came to isiy her nephew 
svnd niece a visit, in comiMiny with Mr. Wamngton. They travelled 
at their leisure in the Baroness’s own landau; the old huly being in 
{Nirtieidar good health and S]>irit8, the weather delightfully fresh 
and not too cold; and, as they a])pr«Nichcd her paternal home. Aunt 
Beatrix told her eomixuiion a himdrcd stories rcganling it and old 
days. Though often lethargic, and not seldom, it must be confcsscfl, 
out of tenuM'r, the old Imly would light up at times, when Iwr 
conversation became wonderfully lively, her wit ami m.alicc were 
brilliant, and her memory supplied her with a hundred anecslotcs of 
a bygone ago and 8<K‘icty. Sure ’tis hani with respect to Bcjuity, 
that its iKJssessor should not have even a life-enjoyment of it, but 
bo compelled to resign it after, at the most, some forty- years’ lesrse. 
As the old woman prattled of her former lovers and admirers (her 
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auditor having mm-h more infnrnuttiou regarding her jMst miroer 
than her Lsulyship knew of), I would look in her tswe, and, out of 
the ruins, try to build up in niy fauey a notion of her Iwauty in its 
prime. What a homily I rca<l there! How the etuirts were, grown 
with gniss, the towers broken, the diwrs ajar, the line gilt wilivum 
tarnished, and the tapestries cobwebljed and torn ! YoinU'r dilapi¬ 
dated palaee was all alive once with splendour and musie, and tlmsi? 
dim windows were dsuzling and blazing with light! What l«lls 
and feasts were once here, udiat splendour and laughter! 1 

eould see lovers in waiting, erowds in admiration, rivals furious. 
1 (a>uld imagine twilight assignations, and deteet intrigues, tliougli 
tlie curtains were close and drawn. I was often minde<l to s:iy to 
the old woman ns she talked, “ Mmlam, 1 know the story was not 
as you tell it, but so and so” - (I hail read at home the liistoi-y of 
her life, as my dear old grandfather had wrote it); and my fajiey 
wandered about in her, amused and solitary, as 1 had walked about 
our father’s house at CastlewwKl, meditating on deiiarted glories, 
and imagining ancient times. 

When Aunt Bernstein came to ('astlew<H»d, her n latives tln-re, 
more, I think, on aceount of her own I’orei* of character, iinperious- 
itess, and sarcastic wit, than from their rlosire to |H)ssess In r money, 
wei’e araistomerl to jray her a gn*at deal of res|Mrt and deftTciice, 
which she accepted as her due. She exjiectrsl the same treatment 
from the new (.lountess, whom she was ]irepi>red to gre»-t with 
special goorl-humour. Tire match had K-en oi' her making. “ As 
you, you silly ereiiture, would not have the hein-ss,’" she saiil, “ 1 
was rlctcrmined she sliouhl not go out of the family,'’ and she laugh 
ingly told of many little schemes for biingiiig the marriage about. 
She had given the girl a coroind and Imt nephew a hundred thousand 
pounds. Of course she should Ik; welcome to Isitli of them. She 
was delighted with the little Countess’s eouiage and spirit in routing 
the Dowager and Lady Fanny. Almost always pleased with pretty 
ireoldc on her first intriKluetioii to them, Madam IhTnstein 
of her niece Lytlia’s bright eyes and lovely little figure. 'I'lie 
m.irriage was altogether desinible. The old man was an obstacle, 
to 1)6 sure, .and his talk and api»earanee somewhat Us) homely. 
But he will l)c gf)t rid of. He is old and in delicate health. “ lie 
will want to go to Ameyea, or iMwliajis fiirther,” ss»yH the Baroness, 
with a shrug. “ As for the child, she had gre.at fire .and livc;liness, 
and a Cherokee manner, whii-h is not without its charm,” said the 
plea.sed old Baroness. “ Your brother had it -■ so have, you. Master 
George! Nous la forinerons, cettc petite. Kiigene Wiuits character 
and vigour, but he is a finishcil gentleman, and hedween us we shall 
make the little savage perfectly presentable.” In this way we dis- 
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coursed on the second afternoon as we journeyed towards Castlewootl. 
Wo lay at the “ King’s Arms ” at Bagshot the first night, where 
the Baroness was always received with profound resiHJct, and thence 
drove post to Hcxton, where she had written to have my Lord’s 
horses in waiting for her; but these were not forthcoming at the 
inn, and after a couple of hours we were obliged to proceed with our 
Bagshot horses to Gastlcwood. 

During this last stage of the journey, I am bound to say the 
old aunt’s testy humour returned, and she scarce spoke a single 
word for three hours. As for her companion, being prodigiously 
in love at the time, no doubt he did not press his aunt for conver¬ 
sation, but thought unccitsingly about his Dulcinea, until the coucli 
actually reached Gastlcwood Gommon, and rolled over the bridge 
before the house. 

The housekeeper was ready to conduct her Ladyship to her 
apartments. My Lord and Lady were both absent. She did 
not know what had kept them, the housekeeper said, Iciuling 
the way. 

“ Not that door, my Lady! ” cries the woman, as Miulame de 
Bernstein put her hand upon the door of the room which she hud 
always.occupied. “That’s her Ladyship’s room now. This way.” 
And our aunt followed, by no means in incrcimed good-humour. I 
do not envy her maids when their mistress was displeased. But 
she liad cleared her brow before she joined the family, and appeared 
ill the drawing-room before suiipcr-timc with a countenance of 
tolerable serenity. 

“IIow d’ye do, aunt?” was the Goimtess’s salutation. “I 
declare now, I was taking a luip when your Ladyship arrived! 
Hope you found your room fixed to your liking! ” 

Having addressed three brief scntciiecs to the astonished old 
lady, the Goiintess now turneil to her otlier guests, and directed her 
conversation to them. Mr. Warrington was not a little divcrtcil 
by her behaviour, and by the apixsarance of surprise and wrath 
which began to gather over Madam Bernstein’s face. “ Im Petite,” 
whom the Biiroucss proposed to “ form,” was rather a rebellious 
subject apparently, and proposed to take a form of her own. 
Looking once or twice rather anxiously towards his wife, my Lonl 
tried to atone for her portness towards his,aunt by profuse civility 
on his own part; indeed, when he so wished, no man could be more 
courteous or pleasing. He found a score of agreeable things to say 
to Madam Bernstein. He warmly congratulated Mr. Warrington 
ou the glorious news which had come from America, and on his 
brother’s safety. He drank a toast at supper to Gaptain Warring¬ 
ton. “Our &mily is distinguishing itself, cousin,” he said; and 
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added looking with fond significance towards his Countess, “ I hoiie 
the happiest days are in store for us all.” 

“ Yes, George! ” says the little lady. “ You’ll write and tell 
Harry that we are all very much pleased with him. This action 
at Quebec is a most glorious action; and now wc have turned tlie 
French King out of the country, shouldn’t be at all surpriseil if we 
set up for oiuselvcs in Ainericsv.” 

“ My lore, you are tiilking trciison ! ” cries Lord CastlewiKsl. 

“I am talking reason, anyhow, niy lionl. I’ve no notion of 
folks being kept down, and treated as childnMi for ever ! ” 

George! Hairy ! I pi^otcst I was almost as mneli astonishcil 
as amuswl. “When my brotlier heai-s that ymir La«lyship is 
satisfied with his conduct, his happiness will Iw eomidi-te,” I siiid 
gravely. 

Next day, when bilking Ix'sidc her sofa, wliere she eho.se to lie 
in state, the little Countess no longer ealleil her cousin “(leorge,” 
but “Mr. George,” as before; on which Mr. (leorge laughingly said 
she hail changed her language since the jirevioiis day. 

“ Guess I did it to tease old Madam Huzwig,” says her Lady¬ 
ship. “ She wants to treat me as .a child, and do tlie grandmother 
over me. I don’t want no gnmdinothcrs, 1 don’t. I'in the head 
of this house, and I intend to let her know it. And I ve brouglit 
her all the way from London in onlcr to tisll it her, tisi! IjU ! how 
she did look when I ealleil you George! I miglit have calk'd von 
George—only you had seen that little Then first, and liked her w'st, 
I suppose.” 

“ Yes, I suppose I like her best,” says Mr. George. 

“Well, I like you because you tell the truth. Recause you 
was the only one of ’em in London who didn’t seem to care for my 
money, though I was downright mad and angry with you oiicc, and 
with myself too, and with that little sweetheart of yours, who am t 
to be compareil to me, I know she ain’t.” 

“Don’t let us make the comparison, theu ! ’ 1 said, laughing. 

“ I supiKisc people must lie on their Is-ds a.s they make cm, 
savs she, with a little sigh. “Daresay Miss Thco is verj gois , 
aiid you’ll mnrry her and go to Virginia, and be as dull as we are 
here. Wc ware talking of Miss Limbert, my l^rd, and 1 was 
wishing my cousin joy. How is old (hsHly to-«lay 1 " “ sujiim r 

she did cat last night, and drink I — drink like a dnigisin . ”^ 

she has got a headache, and keeps her room, (iiicss it .t cs nr 

ever so long to dress herself.” . 

“ You, too, may be feeble when you are old, and rc.|Uire nst 

and wine to warm you ! ” says Mr. Warrington. 

“ Hope I shan’t Ire like /«-»• when I’m ohl, anyhow ! says the 
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lady. “ Can’t see why I am to respect an old woman, hecanse she 
hobbles on a stick, and has shaky Wds, and false teeth 1 ” And 
the little heathen sank back on her couch, and showed twenty-four 
pearls of her own. 

“ La ! ” she adds, after gazing at both her hearers through the 
CTirled lushes of her brilliant dark eyes. “ How frightened you both 
look! My Lord has already given me ever so many sermons about 
old Goody. You are both aftaid of her: and 1 ain’t, that’s all. 
Don’t look so scared at ono another! I ain’t a-going to bite her 
head off. Wo shall have a Imttle, and I intend to Avin. How did 
I servo the Dowager, if you please, and my Liuly Fanny, with their 
high svnd mighty airs, when they tried to put down the Countess of 
Castlewood in her own house, and luiigli at the pour American girl t 
We had a fight, and whiesh got the best of it, jtray ? Me and Gixsly 
will have another, and when it is over, you will see that we shall 
both be perfect friends! ” 

When, at this point of our conversation the door opened, and 
Madam Beatrix, claljorately dressed accortling to her Avont, actually 
made her appearance, I, for my jairt, am nut ashamed to own that 
I felt as great a panic sw ever coward experienced. My Lonl, with 
his pmfoundest bows and blandest courtesies, grcctc<l his aunt and 
led her to the fire, by which niy Ltuly (who was already hoping 
for an heir to Castlewood) lay reclining on her sofa. She did not 
attempt to rise, but smiled a greeting to her vcnenible guest. And 
then, after a brief talk, in which she showcil a perfect self-posses¬ 
sion, while the t\A’o gentlemen blundered mid hesitated with the 
most diistardly tremor, my Lord said ;— 

“ If Ave are to look for those pheasants, cousin, we liad better 
go now.” 

“And I and aunt Avill have a cosy afternoon. And you Avill 
tell me alsmt CiistlcAvotMl in the old tim(», Avon’t you. Baroness?” 
says the ncAV mistress of the mansion. 

Oh Im Ulchex i/tui lea Imntnca! I aa’us bo frightened that I 
scarce SiiAV anything, but vaguely felt tliat Lmly Caatlcwood’s dark 
eyes were folloAving me. My Lonl grii>])ed my arm in the corridor, 
we <|uic;kened our paces till our rctrciit became a disgniceful rim. 
Wo did not breathe freely till aa'c AA’orc in the open air in the court¬ 
yard, Avhere the keepers and the dogs AA’erc Avaiting. 

And Avhat hapiicncil 1 I protest., children, I don’t know. But 
this is certain : if your mother had licen a AA'oman of the least spirit, 
or htwl knoAvn how to si-old for five minutes during as many conse¬ 
cutive days of her early married life, there would have been no mort' 
humble heniiecked Avreteh in Christendom than your fixther. When 
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Parson Blake comes to dimior, don’t you soc how at a Klanoo from 
his little wife he puts his glass down and says, “ No, thank you, Mr. 
Gumbo,” when old Gum brings him wine i Blake wore a red ewit 
before he took to black, ami walked up BrMHl’s Hill witli a tlumsiuid 
bullets whistling round his cars, before ever he siiw our Bunker 
Hill in Suffolk. And the fire^'ater of the 43rd now dares not fare 
a glass of old port wine! ’Tis his wife has sulHlucd his courage. 
The women can master ns, and did they know their own stivngih 
were invincible. 

Well, then, what happeneil I know not on that disgnu-eful day 
of piinic when your father fled the fiehl, nor dared to sims the 
heroines engage; but when we returned finm mir shooting, the 
battle was over. Amcri(» had rovoltcMl, and eomiuered the mother 
country. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV 

NEI^S .FROM CANADA 

O UR Castlewood rclaiivcB kept ns with them till the com- 
mcneement of the new year, and after a fortnight’s absence 
(which seemed like an age to the absurd and inihtiiated 
young man) he returned to the side of his chimner. Madame dc 
Bernstein was not sorry to leave the homo of her father. She 
began to talk more freely as we got away from the place. What 
piissed during that interview in which the battle royal between her 
and her niece occurred, she never revealed. But the old lady talked 
no more of forming eette petite, and, indeed, when she alluded to 
her, spoke in a nervous laughing way, but without any hostility 
towivrds the young Countess. Her nephew Eugene, she said, was 
doomed to bo henpecked for the rest of his days; that she saw 
clearly. A little order brought into the house woidd do it all the 
good iHmsiblo. The little old vulgiir Americiin gentleman seemed to 
be a shrewd ])erson, and would m’t mivantagcously os a steward. 
Tlie Countess’s mother was a convict, she hod hcsird, sent out from 
England, where no doubt she hivl beaten hemp in most of the giiols; 
but this news need not be carried to the town-crier; and, after all, 
in respect to certiiin kind of pco)>le, what mattered what their birth 
was 1 The young woman would 1)C honest for her own sake now: 
was shrewd enough, and would learn English presently; and the 
name to which she Inul a right was great enough to get her into 
any sesnety. A grocer, a smuggler, a slave-dciiler, what mattcnsl 
Mr. Van den Boscli’s pursuit or previous profession 1 The Countess 
of Castlcwood could afford to l)c anylnsly’s daughter, and .ss soon 
ns my nephew produced her, says the old lady, it was our duty to 
staml by her. 

The ties of relatioiuhip binding Madame do Bernstein strongly 
to her ne)>hcw, Mr. Warrington ho|)cd that she would be disiMsed 
to be equally affectionate to her niece; and spoke of his visit to 
Mr. Hagan and his wife, for whom he entreated her aunt’s favour. 
But the old lady was olxlurate regarding L.ady Maria; begged th.st 
her name might never lie mentioned, and immediately went on for 
two hours talkiug about no one else. She relat^ a series of 
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anecdotes regarding her niece, -which, as this Wk lies ojien rtnjiin- 
Im puerisqw, to all the young i)eople of the family, 1 shali not 
choose to record. But this I will say of the kind creature, that if 
she sinned, she was not the only sinner of the family, and if she 
repented, that others will do well to follow her example. Hagan, 
’tis known, after he left the stage, led an exemplary life, and was 
remarkable for elegance and cloipiencc in the i)idi>it. His lady 
adoptetl extreme views, but was greatly respected in the sect u-hich 
she joinc<l; and when I saw her hist, talketl to me of iHisscssing a 
])cculiar spiritual illumination, which I strongly susiiecU'd at the 
time to be occasioned by the too free use of liquor: but I remember 
when she and her husband were good to me and mine, at a periml 
when sympathy was needful, and many a Pharisee turned away. 

I have told how easy it was to rise and fiill in my fickle aunt’s 
favour, and how each of us brothers, by turns, was cmbniccil .-md 
neglectcil. My tuni of glory had Iwen after the success of my play. 
I was intnxluccd to the town-wits; lield my jdace in tlicir com¬ 
pany tolerably well; was pronounccil to Iw pretty well bred liy the 
macaronis and people of fashion, and miglit have run a carci'r 
amongst them liad my purse been long enougli; had 1 cliosc to 
follow that life; hail I not loved at tliat time a pair of kind eyes 
letter than the brightest orlis of the Gunnings or (.'liudlciglis, t>r all 
the jiaintcd beauties of the llanelagh ring. Because I wini fond of 
j’our mother, will it bo Ixilieved, children, that my tastes were said 
to be low, and deplored by my genteel liiniily ? So it was, and I 
know that my godly Ijiuly Wairington and my worldly Madam 
llcriistein both laid their elderly heads together and lamented my 
way of life. “Why, with his name, he ndght marry anylxidy,” 
says meek Religion, who had ever one eye on heaven and one on 
the main chance. “I meddle with no man’s affairs, and admire 
genius,” says uncle, “ but it is a pity you consort wifh those poi'ts 
and authoro, and that sort of people, and that, when you might 
have had a lovely creature, with a hundred thousand janinds, you 
let her slip and make up to a countrj' girl without a penny-piccc. 

“ But if I had promisol her, uncle 1 ” says I. 

“Promise, promise! these things are matters of arrangement 
and prudence, and demand a careful look-out. M hen you first com 
mitt^l yourself with little Miss Ijamlsat, you had not seen fhe 
lovely American lady whom your mother wished you to marry, as 
a good mother naturally wrould. And your duty to your mother, 
nephew—your duty to the Fifth Conimandinent, would have 
ranted your breaking with Miss L., and fulfilling your excellent 

mother’s intentions regaoling Miss-what was the (aamtesss 

Dutch name? Never mind. A name is nothing; but a plum. 
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Master George, is somothiug to look at! Why, I have my doar 
little Milcy at a dancing-school with Miss Barwell, Nabob Bann-eU’s 
daughter, and I don’t disguise my wish that the children may cim- 
tract an attachment which may endure through their lives! I tell 
the Nabob so. We went from the House of Commons one danchig- 
day and Siiw them. ’Twas beautiful to sec the young things Widhiiig 
a minuet together! It brought tears into my eyes, for I have a 
feeling heart, George, and I love my boy ! ” 

“But if I i»reter Miss Liiinlxirt, uncle, with twopence to licr 
fortune, to the Countess, witli her liundre<l thousand imunds ? ” 

“ Why, then, sir, you have a singidar fcwto, that’s all,” says tlic 
old gentleman, turning on his heel and Icsiving me. And I could 
IMirfectly uiulerstand his vexation at my not being able to sec the 
world as he viewed it. 

Nor did my Aunt Bernstein much like the engagement whidi I 
hiul nuido, or the family with which I {Kissed so much of my time. 
Tlicir simple ways wciiricd, and perhaps iuinoycd the old woman of 
the world, and she no more relished their comjKvny than a certain 
])crson (wlio is not so bhuk as he is painted) likes ludy water. The 
old lady chafed at my for ever dangling at my sweetheart’s lap. 
Having ristsn mightily in her favour, I bc'giin to fall jigiiin : and once 
more Harry wiis the favourite, and his brother. Heaven knows, not 
jealous. 

He was now our family hero. Ho wrote us brief letters from 
the scat of war where he Wiis engaged. Madam Bernstein caring little 
at first about the letters or the writer, for they were simple, and the 
fiMits he narnitcd not over interesting. We had early learned in 
riondon the news of the iiction on the glorious first of August at 
Minden, where Wolfe’s old regiment was one of the British .'si.v 
which hel{)cd to a«;iiievc the victory on that famous <lay. At the 
Siime hour, the young Genenil lay in his bed, in sight of Quclx'c, 
stricken down by fever, and ]ierhai)s rage and disit}){)ointmcnt, at 
the clicik whudi his troo{)s had Just rcceivcil. 

Arriving in the St. Liiwrence in June, the fleet which brought 
Wolfe ami Ids army hiul landed them on the last «lay of the month 
on the Island of Orloiins, o])posite which rises the great ditf of 
Queliec. After the gresit iiction in which his General fell, the dear 
brother who iicAiompaniiMl the chief wrote home to me one of his 
sim))lo letters, describing his mmlest shiire in that glorious day, but 
mlded nothing to the many de.seriptinns alrciidy wrote of the action 
of the 13th of Septemlx'r, save only I rcmemlwr he wrote, from the 
testimony of a brother ahle-«le-camp who was by his side, that the 
General never »imJce <tl nil after rei^eiving his death-wound, so thiit 
the phnise which has liocn {>ut into the mouth of the dying hero 
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mav Ihj conaiilored as no more authentic than an oratitm of Livy 
or Thucyditlca. 

From his iiosition on the island, wliicli lies in the threat ehannol 
of the river to the north of the town, the General was ever huns'vily 
on the look-out for a chance to meet and atfcick his enemy. Alnive 
the citv and liclow it he landed,—now here and now there; lie was 
bent 11 * 1)011 attacking wherever he saw an opening. 'Twas surely a 
prodigious fault on the pirt of the Manpiis of .Montealiii, to accept 
a iKittlc from Wolfe on equal terms, for the IJritish General hail no 
artillery, and when we had made onr famous sealade of the heights, 
anil were on the plains of Abraham, wo were a little nean-r the city, 
certainly, hut as far off as ever from In'ing within it. 

The game that was played between the brave i hiefs of those two 
gallant little armies, and which lasti'il from July until Mr. Wolfe 
won the crowning hazard in Seiitember, must have Iweii as interest¬ 
ing a match as ever eager players engaged in. On the very lirat 
night after the landing (as my bnither has narrateil it) the spirt 
iHigan. At midnight the French sent a llaming squadron of lire- 
sldps down upon the British ships wliieh were disi-harging their 
stores at Orleans. Our seamen thought it was gisid sport to low 
the tire-shii)s clear of the fleet, and ground them on the shore, where 
they biirncil out. 

As soon as the French l■.omnlandcr heard that our ships liail 
entered the river, he niarehed to IkMiuiHirt in advance ol tlie city 
and there took up a strong jiosition. When our stores and hospitals 
were cstabli.shed, our General crossed over from his island to the 
left shore, and draw nearer to his enemy. Me had the ships in the 
river behind him, but the whole country in face ol him was in arms. 
The Indians in the forest seized our advanced parties as^t.licy strove 
to clear it, and murdered them with horrible tortures. I lie l‘rcnch 
were as savage as their Indian friends. The Aloiitinorcnci lixci 
rushed lictween Wolfe and the enemy. Me could neither attack 

these nor the city behind them. i • i i ■ 

Bent on seeing whether there was no other jsiint at which bis 
foe might lie assailable, the General passed round the town of tiucls-e 
and skirted the left shore Ixiyond. Everywhere it was guarded, as 
well as in his immediate front, and having run the gauntlet of the 
Kitteries up and down the river, ho returni-il to his post at A ont- 
morenci. On the right of the. French iMisilioii, across the .Ion - 
morenei river, wliieh was fordable at low tide, was a redoubt of f le 
enemy. He would have that. I’erhaps, to defend it, the hrain i 
chief would be forecil out from his lines, and a battle be brought on. 
Wolfe determined to play tlie.se islds. Me would fetch over t le 
body of his army from the island of Orleans, and attack fioni u. 
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St. Lawrence. He would time his attack, so that, at shallow water 
his lieutenants, Murray and Townsend, might cross the Montmorcnoi’ 
and, at the last day of July, he played this desperate game. 

He first, and General Monckton, his second in command (setting 
out from Point Levi, which he occupied), crossed over the St. 
Lawrence from their respective stations, being received with a storm 
of shot and artillery as they rowed to the shore. No sooner were 
the troops landed than they rushed at the French redoubt without 
order, were shot down before it in great numbers, and were obliged 
to fall back. At the preconcerted signal the troops on the other 
side of the Montmorenci advanced across the river in perfect onler. 
The enemy even evacuated the redoubt, and fell back to their linos; 
but from these the assailants were received with so fierce a fire that 
an impression on them was hopeless, and the General had to retreat. 

Tliat battle of Montmorenci (which my brother Harry and I 
liave fought again many a time over our wine) formed the dismal 
burthen of tlic first de8i)atch from Mr. Wolfe which reached England, 
and plunged us all in gloom. What more might one expect of a 
commander so rash ? What disiistcrs might ono not foretell 1 Was 
ever scheme so wild as to bring three great bodies of men across 
broml rivers, in the fiicc of murderous batteries, merely on the chance 
of inducing an enemy, strongly entrenched and guarded, to leave 
his position and come out and engage us 1 ’Twas the talk of the 
town. No wonder grave iwople shook their heads, and prophesied 
fresh disaster. The General, who took to his bed after tliis failure, 
shuddering with fever, was to live bfircly six weeks longer, and die 
immortiil! How is it, and by what, and whom, that Greatness 
is achieved 1 Is Merit—is Mmlness the jiatron 1 Is it Frolic or 
Fortune? Is it Fate tluvt awards successes and defeats? Is it the 
Just Cause that ever wins ? How did the French gain Canada fnnn 
the SiiViige, and wo from the French, and after which of the ci>u- 
(piests was the right time to sing Te Dcum ? We are always for 
implicating Heaven in our quarrels, and causing the gods to inter- 
vcuo wlmtevcr the tiodns may be. Does Broughton, after pummel¬ 
ling and beating Slack, lift up a black eye to Jove and thank him for 
the victory ? And if ten thousand boxers arc to be so hcanl, why 
not ono ? And if Broughton is to be grateful, what is Slack to be ? 

“ By the list of disabled oflicers (many of whom are of rank) 
you may imrceive, sir, that the army is much weakened. By the 
nature of this river the most formidable luirt of the armament is 
deprive*! of the power of aiding, yet wo have almost the whole force 
of Canada to upixisc. lu this situation there is such a choice of 
difficulties, that I own myself at a loss how to determine. The 
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affairs of Great Britain, I know, iwiuire the most vigorous measures; 
but then the courage of a handful of brave men shouhl be exerted 
only where there is some hope of a favourable event. The Admiral 
and I have examined the town with a view to a general assault; 
and he would readily join in this or any other measure for the public 
8er\'ico; but I cannot propose to him an undertaking of so dangerous 
a nature, and promising so little success. ... I fouiul myself so 
ill, and am still so weak, that I befgjed the genend ollicers to consult 
together for the public utility. Tliey arc of opinion that they slioidd 
try by conveying up a corps of 4000 or .’>000 men (wliich is nearly 
tlie whole strength of the anny, aftor the jioints of Levi and Orleans 
are put in a proper state of defence) to draw the enemy from their 
present position, and bring them to an action. 1 have ae<iuiesecd 
in their proposal, and we are preparing to put it into execution.” 

So wrote the General (of whose noble letters it is clear our dear 
seri!>e was not thp author or secretary) fi-om bis head-<iuarters at 
Moutmorcnci Falls on the •2nd day of Septemls^r: and on the 14th 
of October following, the Rodney cutter arrived with tlie siol news 
in England. The attack had failed, the chief was sii k, the army 
dwindling, the menaced city so strong that assardt was almost im 
possible; “the only chance was to fight tlie Manpiis of Montcalm 
upon terms of less disiulvantagc than attacking his infren<‘h^*iits, 
and, if possible, to draw him from his present position.” Wouhl 
the French chief, whose great military genius was known in Euro|ie, 
fall into such a snare 1 No wonder there were jude looks in the 
(Jity at the news, and doubt and gloom wheresoever it was known. 

Three days after this first melancholy intelligence, came the 
famous letters announcing that wonderful eoiisunimation of foitune 
with which Mr. Wolfe’s wonderful career emlcd. If no man is to 
he styled happy till his death, what shall we say of this one ! Ilia 
end was so glorious, that I protest not even his moflu’r nor his 
mistress ought to have deplored it, or at any rate have wisheil him 
alive again. I know it is a hero we speak of; and yet I vow 1 
scarce know whether in the last act of his life I admire the* result 
of genius, invention, and daring, or the iKildiiess of a gamiilcr 
winning surprising (slds. Suppose his ascent discovered a lialf-liour 
sooner, and his people, as they would have hcoii assuredly, icati ii 
hack 1 Suppose the Marquis of Montcalm not to quit his ciitraiiclici 
lines to accept that strange challenge 1 Suppose these isiinfs- am 
none of them depend upon Mr. Wolfe at all—and what IsTonies 
of the glory of the young hero, of the great Minister who <ii« ovcrcd 
. him, of the intoxicated nation which rose up frantic with sef - 
gratulation at the victory 1 I say, what fate is it that shaiiCB our 
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cuds, or those of nations? In the m<any haztirdous games aliici, 
my LoitI Chatham played, he won this prodigious one. And ii.s 
the greedy British hand scizetl the Canadas, it let fall tiie Unitwl 
States out of its grasp. 

To be sure this Avisdom dHapres emip is easy. We wonder at 
this man’s rashness now the deed is done, and marvel at the other's 
tault. What generals some of us are upon pajMir; what repartees 
come to our mind when the talk is finisiicd; and, the game over, 
how Avell we see how it should have been played! Writing of an 
event at a distance t)f thirty years, ’tis not difficult now to criticise 
and find fault. But at the time when we first heard of Wolfe's 
glorious deeils uism the plains of Abraham—of that army marshalletl 
in darkness aiul carried silently up the midnight river—of those 
rocks scaled by the intrcjiid leader and his troops—of that niinieu- 
loHS security of the enemy, of his ]»resciit acceptance of our challenge 
to battle, and of his defeat on the oiien iilaiii by the sheer valour 
of his cx)n((ueror—^wc wore all intoxiiuited iu Eiij^uid by the news. 
The whole nation rose uj) and felt itsidf the stronger for Wolfi-'s 
victory. Not merely all men engaged in the kittle, but those at 
home who had condemned its Rishness, felt themsclvi'S heroes. Our 
spirit rose as that of our enemy falten'd. Friends embrm’od each 
other when they met. Coffisj-houses and public places were thi-ongisl 
wit^HMiide eager to talk the news. Coiutiers rushed to the King 
and the great Minist«.>r by whose wisdom the cam|)aign luul k-eii 
decreed. When he showed himself, the people follow'wl him with 
shouts and blessings. People did not deplore the dead warrior, but 
nilmircd his euthunmia. Should .Tames Wolfe’s friends wcej) ami 
wear mourniii.g, because a chariot had come from the skies to fetch 
him away ? Let them watch with wonder, and see him departing, 
rmliaut; rising alsive us suiK-rior. To have a friend Avbo had been 
near or alwut him was to be distinguishwl. Every sohlier who 
fought with him was a hero. In our fond little cinde I know ’twas 
a ilistiiictiou to be Harry’s brother. We should not iu the least 
wonder but that he, from his previous knowledge of the place, had 
found the way uji the heights which the British army took, and 
]Hnnt(Ml it out to his Cenerul. Ilis promotion would follow as a 
matter of course. Why, even our Uncle Warrington wrote letters 
to bless Ile.'ivcn and congratulate me and himself upon the share 
Hany hml had in the glorious achievement. Our Aunt Beatrix 
o)icncd her house and received coni|)any upon the strength of the 
victory. I became a hero from niy likeness to my brother. As 
for Parson Samjison, he preached such a sermon that his ainlitors 
(some of whom had lieen warned by his rcvercnci! of the comin- 
disi'ourse) were with difficulty restrained from huzzaing the orator, 
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Mild wpre mobbed as they left the chaiiol. “Dtm’t talk t» me, 
madam, alxmt grief,” says Ucneral Lamliert. to Ids wife, wlm, dear 
soul, was for allowing herself some small iiidnlgeiiee of her faviuirite 
sorrow on the day when Wolfe's remains wcit gloriously lairieil at 
Greenwich. “If our boys could come by such deaths as James's, 
you know you wouldn’t prevent them from IsMiig shot, Imt would 
wale the Abraham heights to sec the thing done! Woiildst tlnm 
mind dying in the arms of victory, Charley?” he asks of the little 
hero from the Chartreux. “ That I wouldn’t,” says the little man ; 
“ and the Doctor gave us a holiday, too.” 

Our Harry’s promotion was cnsiinal alter his share in the taimms 
Iwttlc, and our aunt announced her intention of pnivhasiug a 
comjiany for him. 
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CHAPTER LXXV 

rilli COVRSE OE TRUE WEE 

H ad your father, young folks, posaesscil the commonest share 
of prudence, not only would this chapter of his history never 
have been written, but you yourselves would never liavo 
apjreared in the world to plague him in a hundred ways: to shout 
and laugh in the psissages wlicn ho wants to bo quiet at his Ijooks; 
to wake him when he is dozing after dinner, os a healthy country 
gentleman shoidd; to misbiy his spectacles for him, and steal away 
his newspaficr when he wants to read it; to ruin him with tailors’ 
bills, mantua-makers’ bills, tutors’ bills, as you all of you do; to 
break his rest of nights when you have the impudence to fall ill, 
and when ho would sleep undisturbed, but that your silly mother 
will never bo quiet lor half-an-hour; and when Joan can’t sleep, 
what use, pray, is there in Darby putting on his nighhnpl Every 
trifling ailment that any one of you has horl, has scared her so that 
I protest I have never been tnuiquil; aiul, were I not the most 
long-suflering creature in the world, would liavc liked to be rid of 
the whole isick of you. And now, forsooth, that you have grown 
out of childhood, long petticoats, cbickcn-imx, small-pox, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, and the other dclccbible accidents of puerile 
life, wimt must tluit uncousciomdde woman propose but to arrange 
the south rooms as a nursery for iiosslble grandchildren, and set up 
the Captain with a wife, and make him marry early because we did' 
He is too fond, she says, of Brooks’s and Uoosctrec’s when be is in 
London. She has the perversity to hint that, though an entrde ti> 
Carlton House may he very pleasant, ’tis very dangerous for a young 
gentleman; and she would have Miles live away from temptiitioii, 
and sow his wild oats, and marry, as wo did. Marry I my dear 
creature, we had no business to marry at all! By the laws of 
common prudence and duty, I ought to have backed out of my little 
engagement with Miss Theo (who would have married somebody 
else), and taken a rich wife. Your Uncle John was a parson and 
couldn’t fight; poor Charley was a boy at school; and your gnunl- 
fathcr was too old a man to call me to account with swoid and 
pistol. I repeat there never was a more foolish match in the world 
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than ours, and our relations were jiorlcetly right in Wing angry with 
us. What are relations made for, indeed, but to Wi angry aiul ftnd 
fault! When Hester marries, do you mind, Master George, to 
quarrel with her if she does not take a husband of your selecting. 
When George has got his living, after being setiior nningler and 
fellow of his college. Miss Hester, do you toss up your little nose 
at the young lady he shall fancy. As for you, iny little Theo, 
I can’t part with you.* You must not quit your old fatlier; for 
he likes you to play Haydn to him, and ih'oI his walnuts after 
ilinner. 

Whilst they had the blessing (fiirswfth !) «>f intHding, and billing 
and cooing every day, the two young js'ojde, your parents, went on 
in a fools’ paradise, little heeding the world round alKiut tlieni, ami 
all its tattling and meddling, llinaldo was as bnivi- a warrior as 
ever slew Turk, but you know he loved dangling in Anaida’s gardi-n. 
IVay, my Lady Armida, what did you mean by Hinging your sis'lls 
over me in youth, so that not glory, not fasliion, not gaming-tables, 
not the society of men of wit in whose way I fell, could keep mo 
long fium your apron-strings, or out of n-aeh of your tlear simphi 
liratth;! Pray, my dear, what us«‘d we to sjiy to eiieh other during 
those endless hours of meeting 1 I never went to sh'cp alter dinner 
then. Which of us was so witty! Was it I or you? Ami how 
<-anie it our conversations were so delightful ? T remeiidier that year 
I did not even care to go and see my Lonl Ferrars tried and hung, 
when all the worhl was running after his Lordshii>. The King ot 
I’russia’s capitiil was taken ; had the Austrians and Russians Wen 
encamped round the 'I’ower there could scarce have Iw'en more stir in 
London: yet Miss Theo ami her young gentleman felt no inorilinate 
emotion of pity or imlignation. What to ns was the fate ot Lei)i/ig 
or Rerlin! The tnith is, that dear old Inaise in Dean Street was 
an enchanted ganlen of delights. I have been as idle since, but 
never as happy. Shall wc order the jiost-ehaise, my dear, leave the 
children to keep house; and drive, u]i to London and see it the old 
lisigings arc still to W let? And you slndl sit at your ohl place in 
the window, and wave a little handkerehiet as I walk uji the street. 
Say what wc did was iniprmlent. V iadd we not do it ov<‘r again ? 


* On the Wank leaf opposite this pamgraph is written, in a lai-e girlish 
h.mct:— 

" I noTor intend to go.—T heodosia.” 

** Nor 1 ^“IIkstkh ** ♦ 

They l»th married, as I see by the note in the family Bible Mi-^s 'n>c-“h*sia 
Warrington to Joseph aintoii, son of the Her. Joseph Blake and himself 
subsequently Master ot Rod well Regis Grammar Seli.sil; ami Miss nesior 
Mary, in 1804, to Captain F, Hamlyman, R.N.—Kd. 

10 ^ 
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Mv good folks, if Venus had walked into the room and challcngcl 
the apple, I was so infatuated, I would have given it your inother. 
And hail she had the choice, she would bfc preferred her 
humble servant in a threadbare coat to my Lord Chve with all hi» 

Once, to be sure, and for a brief time in that year, I had a 
notion of going on the highway in order to be caught and hung as 
ray Lord Ferrers; or of joining the King of Prussia, and requestiiij; 
Bonie of his Majesty’s enemies to knock my brains out; or of en¬ 
listing for the India service, and performing some desperate exploit 
which should end in my bodily destruction. Ah me ! that was 
indeed a dreadful time! Your mother scarce dares speak of it now, 
save in a whisiicr of terror; or think of it—it was such cniel pain. 
She was unhappy years after on the anniversary of the day, until 
one of you was bom on it. Suppose we had been parted: what 
had come to us 1 What hail my lot been without her 1 I tlinik 

of that possibility, the whole world is a blank. I do not say weio 
we iKirtcd now. It has plcaseil God to give us thirty years ol 
union. We have reached the autumn season. Our succors arc 
apiwinted and reaily; and that one of us who is first called away, 
kiuiws the sui-vivor will follow ere long. But we were Mtually 
partal in our youth ; and I tremble to think what mii/ht have 
been, Inul not a dearest friend brought us together. 

Unknown to myself, and very likely meaning only iriy advantage, 
my relatives in England had chosen to urrite to Mailani Lsinond in 
Virginia, ami represent what they were pleased to ciill the tolly-ol 
the engagement 1 had contracted. Every one of them sang the 
saiiio song; and I saw the letters, and burned the whole curswl 
iiack of them years aftenvards when my mother showed them to 
me at home in Virginia, Aunt Bernstein was forwarcl with hei 
lulvicc A young lawson with no wonderful good looks, of no 
tainily, with no money ;-was ever such an 
and ought it not for dear George’s sake to lie broken offi bhe h.n 
s^eral eligible niatehcs in view for me. With my name a^nd 
iirospects, ’twas a shame I should threw myself away on this 
vouiig huly ; her sister ought to intensisc—and so forth. 

' My Ladv Warrington must write, tmi, and in her jicculiar 
manner. Her Ladyship’s letter was garnished with Scripture texts 
She dressed her worldlincss out in phylacteries. She pointed out 
how I was living in an unworthy society of player-folks, and tin 
like iieoplc, who she could not say were aWlutely without 
religion (Heaven forbid I), but who were deplorably -worldly, bht 
would not say an artful woman had inveitfled vw for her 
having in vain tried to captivate my younger brother. She 
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far from Baying any hann of tlie young woman I Imil soloctcil; but 
at the least this was certain, Miss L. had no fortune or oxia-ctatimm, 
and her jaircnts might naturally 1 h! anxi<ais to eomproniise me. 
She had taken counsel, &c., (fee. She had stmght fi>r guulanoe 
where it was, &c. Feeling what her dviy was, she had «h‘termimHl 
to siieak. Sir Miles, a man of e.\eellent judgment in the affairs of 
this world (though he knew and sought a Ixdter), fully agive«l with 
her in opinion, nay, desired her to write, anil entnat her sister to 
interfere, that the ill-advised match should not hike i»laee. 

And who besides must put a little linger into the pie but the 
new Countess of Castlcwoodl She wrote a majestic letter to 
Madam Esmond, and stated, that having k'en idaeed by I’mvi- 
dcnce at the head of the Esmond family, it was her duly to 
communicate with her kinswoman and warn her to break off this 
marriage. I believe the three women laid their heads together 
previously; and, irackct after luicket, sent olf their warnings to 
the Virginian lady. 

One r.iw April morning, as Corydon goes to pay his usual duty 
to Phyllis, he finds, not his charmer with her dear smile as usual 
ready to welcome him, but Mrs. Lanik-rt, with very red eyes, iind 
the General as pale as death. “Read thi.s, George Warrington !” 
says he, as his wife’s head drops Itetween her hands; and he jaits 
a letter liefore me, of which I iwognisi'il the handwriting. I ean 
hear now the soIjs of the gissl Aunt Lambert, and to this day the 
noise of fire-innis stirring a fire in a room overhead gives me a 
tremor. I heanl such a noise that day in the girls’ riHun where 
the sisters were together. Poor gentle child ! Poor 'I'heo! 

“What ean I do after this, George, my poor Isiy T’ asks the 
General, jiacing the riHuii with desjieration in his fan*. 

I did not unite read the whole of Madam hsmonds letter, for 
a kind of sickness and faintness came over me : but 1 fear 1 could 
say some of it now by heart. Its style was goisl, and its actual 
words temperate enough, though they only impliid that Mr. and 
.Mrs. Lambert had inveigled me into the marriage ; tliJit they knew 
such an union w’os unworthy of me ; that (as Madam K. iindcrsliMsI) 
they had desireil a similar union for her younger son, which j>ro- 
ject, not unluckily for him, iierhaps, was given uji when if was 
found that Mr. Henry WaiTington was not the inheritor of the 
Virginian projairty. If Mr. Lamlsirt was a man of spirit and 
honour, as he was represcnteil to lie. Madam Esmond scarcely 
supjiosed that, after her rcijiresentations, he would jicrsist in desir¬ 
ing this match. She would not lay commands uism her son, whose 
temper she knew; hut for the sake of Miss Lamk;rt s own rejaita- 
tioii and comfort, she urged that the dis.solutiou of the engagement 
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should come from her faimily, and not from the just unwillingness 
of Rachel Esmond Warrington of Virginia. 

“God help us, George!” the General said, “and give us all 
strength to bear this grief, and these charges which it has pleased 
your mother to bring! They are hard, but they don’t matter now. 
What is of most importance, is to spare as much sorrow as wc can 
to my i)oor girl. I know you love her so well, that you will help 
me and her mother to make the blow as tolerable as wc may to 
that poor gentle heart. Since she was born she has never ^veii 
pain to a soul alive, and ’tis cruel that she should be made to suffer.” 
And as he spoke he psuised his baud across his dry eyes. 

“ It was my fault, Martin! It was my fault! ” weeps the i)oor 
mother. 

“Your mother spoke us fair, and giivc her promise,” said the 
father. 

“ And do yon think I will withdraw mine t ” cried I; and pro¬ 
tested, with a thoiwand frantii! vows, what they knew fiill well, 
“ that I was bound to Theo before Heaven, ami that nothing should 
part me from her.” 

“ She herself will demand the parting. She is a good girl, God 
help me! and a dutiful. She will not have her father and mother 
called schemers, and trcatwl with s(!oru. Your mother knew not, 
very likely, what she Wiis doing, but ’tis done. You may see the 
child, and she will tell you as much. Is Theo dressed, Molly 1 I 
brought the letter homo from my office last evening after you were 
gone. The women have hml a Itad night. She knew at once by 
my fiicc that there wiis Iwd news from America. She read the 
letter ijuite firmly. She ssihl she would like to sec you and say 
good-bye. Of course, Gtiorgc, you will give me your word of honour 
not to try and see her iifterwanls. As soon as my business will lot 
mo we will get away from this, but mother and I think we are best 
all together. ’Tis you, ])orhaps, had Ijcst go. But give me your 
word, at any r.vte, that you will not try and see her. Wc must 
spare her isiin, sir 1 We must spare her piiin! ” And the good 
man sat down in such deep anguish liimsidf that I, who was not yet 
under the full pressure of my own grief, actually felt his, and pitie<l 
it. It cmdd not be that the dear lips I had kissed yesterday were 
to sjieak to me only once more. We were all here together: loving 
each other, sitting in the nx)iu where we met every day; my draw¬ 
ing on the table by her little work-box: she was in the chamber 
upstairs; she must coiiie down presently. 

Who is this opens the door ? I sec her sweet fiice. It was like 
our little Mary’s when we thought she would die of the fever. 
There was even a smile upon her lii)s. She comes up and kisses 
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mp. “OotKl-bye, dear George!” she says. Gn'at Heaven! An 
oltl man sitting in this room—with iny wife’s work-lnix t>i>jHisiie, 
and she but five minutes away, my eyes grow so dim and full tluil 
I can’t see the book before me. I am three-and-twenty yeai-s old 
again. I go through every stage of that agony. I oiue Inul it 
sitting in my own post-cliaise, with my wife actually by my side. 
Who dared to sully her sweet love witli sus|iicion I Who had a 
right to stab such a soft bosom ? Don’t you see luy ladies getting 
tlnnr knives ready, and the iwor child kuing it ? ily will* conics 
in. She has been serving out tea or toliacco to stuue of her 
pensioners. “What is it makes you hsik so angry, papa?" she 
says. “ My love 1 ” I saj', “ it is the thirteenth of April.” A imng 
of pain shoots across her face, followed by a tender smile. She has 
undergone the martyrdom, and in the midst of the jmng comes a 
halo of forgiveness. I can’t forgive; not until my days of dotage 
come, and I cease remembering anything. “Hal will be liome for 
Easter; he will bring tw'o or three of his fricntls with him fr<im 
Cambridge,” she says. And straiglitway she fails to ilevising 
schemes for amusing the Isiya. When is she ever occupied, but. 
with plans for making others hajipy 1 

A gentleman sitting in s])ccta<“les before an old ledger, and 
writing dow’ii pitiful remembrances (d'his own condition, is a i|uaiut 
and ridiculous object. My ct)rns hurt me, I know, but I suspect 
my neighbour’s shoes pinch him too. I am not going to howl much 
over my own grief, or enlarge at any great length on tliis one. 
Many another man, I daresay, has had the light of his day smideuly 
put out, the Joy of his life extinguished, and has been left to dark¬ 
ness and vague torture. I have .a Isiok I tried to read at this time 
of grief • “ Howel’s Lettciw ”—and when 1 come to the part about 
I’rince Charles in Spain, up starts the whole tragedy alive again. 
I went to lirighthelmstone, and there, at the inn, hml a room lac-ing 
the cast, and saw the sun getui* ever so many mornings, alter lihink 
nights of wakefulness, and smoked my ]iii>e of \ ii ginia in his face. 
When I am in that jdace by chance, and see the sun rising now, I 
shake my fist at him, thinking, D orient I’ho-bus, what horrible 
grief and savage wrath have you not seen me sutler I 'I hough my 
wife is mine ever so long, I say I am angry just the same. M ho 
dared, I want to know, to make us sutler so? I was forbidden ti* 
see her. I kept my promise, and nmiained awtiy from tlie house: 
that is, after that horrible mtHding tind parting. Hut at night f 
would go and look at her wimiow, aiul watch the lamp burning 
there; I would go to the Chartreux (where I knew another Imy), 
and call for her brother, and gorge him w'ith cakes and halt crowns. 
I Would meanly have her elder brotlier to dine, ami almost kiss him 
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when he wont away. I URcd to breakfant at a coffee-house in 
Whitehall, in order to see Lambert go to his office; and we woidd 
salute ea(;h other sadly, and pass on without speaking. Why did 
not the women come out 1 They never did. They were practising 
on her, and persuiuling her to try and forget me. Oh, the weary 
weary days! Oh, the maddening time! At last a doctor’s cliariot 
used to draw up before the General’s house every day. Was she 
ill t I fear I was rather glad she was ill. My own suffering was 
BO infernal, tliat I greedily wanted her to share my pain. And 
would she notl What grief of mine has it not felt, that gentlest 
and most compassionate of hearts 1 What pain would it not suffer 
to spare mine a pang? 

I sought that doctor out. I had an interview with him. I 
told my story, and laid bare my heart to him, with an outburst 
of passionate sincerity which won liis sympathy. My confession 
enabled him to understiuid his young patient’s malady; for whicli 
his drugs had no remedy or anodyne. I had promised not to see 
her, or to go to her; I had kept my promise. I ha<l promised to 
leave London: I had gone away. Twice, thrice I went back and 
told my sufferings to him. He would take my fee now and again, 
and always receive me kindly, and let me speak. Ah, how I clung 
to him! I susiiccit he must have been unhappy once in his own 
life, he knew so well and gently how to succour the iniscriible. 

He did not tell me how dangerously, though he did not disguise 
from me how gravely and seriously, my dearest girl had been ill. 
I told him everytliiug -that I would marry her and brave every 
chance and danger; that, without her, I was a man utterly 
wrcckexl and ruined, and cared not what became of me. My 
mother had once consented, and had now chosen to withdraw her 
consent, when the tic between us h:wl Ijeen, as I held, drawn sti 
closely together, as to be paramount to all filial duty. 

“ I think, sir, if your mother heard you, and aw Miss Lambert, 
she wmdd relent,” sjiid the doctor. Wln) was my mother to hold 
me in Ijondage; to claim a right of misery over me; and to fcikc 
this angel out of my arms ? 

. “ lie could not,” he said, “ be a mcssage-cAirier between young 
lailies who were pining and yoimg lovers on whom the sweethearts’ 
gates were shut: but so much he would venture to aiy that he had 
seen me, and was prescribing for me, too.” Yes, he m?ist have 
been unhappy once, himself. I saw him, you may be sure, on the 
very day when he hml kept his immise to me. He said she 
seemed to be comforted by hctiring news of me. 

“ She iMsars her suffering with an angelical sweetness. I prescrilw 
Jesuit’s bark, which she takes; but I am not sure the hearing of 
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you has not done more g»xxl than the medicine.” Tlie \)-oincn 
owned afterwanls that they hu<l never told the General of the 
doctor’s new patient. 

I know not what wild expressions of j'nititinle I pourcil out to 
the fjood doctor for the comfort he brouj'ht jiie. His treatment 
wis curing two unhappy sic>k iiei-sons. Twas but a droj) of wat*>r. 
to be sure; but then a droj) of water to a man racing in torment. 
I love<l the ground he trod uiK)n, blessed the hand that took mine, 
and had felt her pulse. I had a ring with a i)retty cameo he.-nl of 
a Hercules uixm it. ’Twas too small for his tinger, nor did tin* 
goo<l old man wear such ornaments. I made him h:uig it to his 
watch-erhain, in hopes that she might sec it, and recognise that the 
token came from me. Hour I fiistencd upon Si>eneer at this time 
(my frieml of the 'reuiplc who also had jin unfortunate love-match), 
and walked with him fnnn my apartments to the Temple, and he 
liack with me to Bedford Gardens, and our talk was for ever about 
our women! I daresay I told everylKsly of my grief. .My goisl 
landlady and Betty the Innisemaiil pitied me. My son Aliles, who, 
for a wonder, has l)een reading in my AIS., says, “ By .love, sir, I 
didn’t know you and my mother were took in this kiml of way. 
The year I joined, I was hit very bad myself. An infernal little 
jilt that threw me over for Sir Graven Oaks of our regiment. I 
thought I shoidd have gone era/.y.” And he gives a melancholy 
whistle, and walks away. 

The General had to leave London pre.sently on om- of his military 
inspections, as the doctor casiially told me; but having given my 
word that I would not seek to present myself at his houso, J kept 
it, availing myself, how'ever, as you may Ik? sun-, of ilie good 
physician’s leave to visit him, and Inive news of his dear jiiitient. 
His accounts of her were far from encouraging. “She iloos jio^. 
rally,” he sjiid. “AVe must get her back to Kent again, or to the 
sea.” I did not know then that the jMior child hail Ingged and 
prayed so piteously not to be moved, tliat her [i.iri'nt.s, divining. 
]>erhaps, the reason of her desire to linger in London, and teeling 
that it might 1)C dangerous not to humour her, had yicldi d to In r 
entreaty, and consented to remain in town. 

At last one morning I came, yiretty much as usual, and took 
my place in my doctor’s front jiarlour, whence his patients weie 
called ill their turn to his consulting-room. Here I remained, hsik- 
ing hewllessly over the books on the table and taking no notice oj 
nny person in the room, wliicli sjs'wlily emptied itsell ot all, save 
me and one Lady who sat with her veil down. I used to stay till 
the last, for Osborn, the doctor’s man, knew’ my business, and that 
it was not my own illnc.ss I came for. 
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When the room was empty of all save me and the lady, slic 
puts out two little hands, cries in a voice which made me shut, 
“ Don’t you know me, George 1 ” And the next minute I liavo my 
arms round her, and kissed her as heartily as ever I kissed in my 
life, and gave way to a passionate outgush of emotion the most 
refilling, for my parched soul had been in rage and torture for 
six weeks past, and this was a glimpse of heaven. 

WTjo was it, children 1 Yon think it was your mother wlmm 
the doctor had brought to met No. It was Hetty. 
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CHAPTER LXXYI 

INFORMS US HOW MR. W.IRRINCTON JU.Ml'Un ISIO 
A LASDAU 

T he emotion at the first surprise and greeting i»v('r, tlif little 
maiden began at once. 

“ So yon arc come at last to ask after Thco, and you feel 
very sorry that your neglect has made her so illl For six weeks 
she has been unwell, and you have never askeil a wonl aUait her 1 
Very kiinl of you, Mr. George, I’m stirc! ” 

“ Kin<l! ” gasps out Mr. Warrington. 

“ I suppose you call it kind to be with her evtsy day and all 
day for a year, and then to leave her without a word ( ’ 

“My desir, you know my i>romise to your fatlierl" 1 rejily. 
“Promise!” says Miss Hetty, slirngging her shoulders. “A 
very fine promise, indeed, to make my darling ill, and then suildenlv 
one fine day to SJiy, ‘Good-bye, Theo,’ ami walk away for ever. I 
suppose gentlemen make these jirouiises, lieeauKc they wish to keep 
’em. 1 wouldn’t trifle with a ]ioor child’s heart, and leave her 
afterwanls, if I were a man. What has she ever ilone to you, but 
l)c a fool and too fond of you ! Pniy, sir, by what right do you 
tiike her away from all of us, ami tluai desert her, U'caiisc! an old 
woman in America don’t apiirove of her! She was happy with 
us before you came. She loved her sister tlu-re nevei- was such 
a sister -until she Siiw you. And m>w, bei-iui.se your maninia 
thinks her young gentleman might do better, you must leave her 
forsooth! ” 

“Great powers, child!” I cried, exaspemted at this wrong- 
lieadcdness. “Was it I that drew back? Is it not I that am 
forbuMen your house; ami tlid not your falliiT rcipiirc, on my 
honour, that I should not sec her 1 ” 

“Honour! And you arc the men who pretend to be our 
Bujicriors; and it is we who are to respect you and admire you! 
I di*clare, George Wanington, you ought to go Isiek to your seh<s>l- 
room in Virginia again; have your black nurse to tuck you nj) in 
l«d, and ask leave from your mamma when you might walk out. 
Oh, George! I little thought that my sister was giving her heart 
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away to a man who hadn’t the spirit to stand by her; butj at tlw 
first difficulty, left her! When Doctor Heberden said he was attend¬ 
ing you, I detennined to come and see you, and you do look verj- 
ill, that I am glad to see; and I suppose it’s your mother you are 
frightened of. But I shan’t tell Theo that you are unwell. ,S7/.' 
hasn’t left off caring for you. SAe (an’t walk out of a room, break 
her solemn engagements, and go into the world the next day as 
if nothing had happened! That is left for men, our superiore in 
courage and wisdom; and to desert an angel—yes, an angel ten 
thoimnd times too good for you; an angel who used to love me 
till she saw you, and who was the blessing of life and of all 
of us—is what you call honour 1 Don’t tell me, sir! I despise 
you all 1 You are our betters, are youl We arc to worship ami 
wait on you, I suijposcl / don’t care about your wit, and your 
tragedies, and your vei’ses; and I think they are often very stui>id. 

/ won’t sit up at nights copying your manuscripts, nor watch hour 
after hour at a window wasting my time and neglecting everybody 
because I want to sec your worship walk down the street with your 
hat cncked ! If you are going away, and welcome, give me back 
my sister, I say 1 Give me back my darling of old days, who loved 
every one of us, till she saw you. Ami you leave her because your 
mamma thinks she can find somebody richer for you! Oh, you 
brave gentleman 1 Go and marry the person your mother choosi-s, 
and let my dear die here deserted ! ” 

“Great heavens, Hetty!” I cry, amazed at the logic of the 
little woman. “ Is it I who wish to leave your sister 1 Did I not 
offer to keep my promise, ami was it not your fatlujr who refused 
me, and mmlc me promise never to try and see her again? What 
have I but my word, and my honour 1 ” 

“ Honour, indee<l! You keep your word to him, and you bresik 
it to her 1 Pretty honour 1 If I were a man, I would soon let you 
know what I thought of your honour 1 Only I forgot—you are 

hound to keep the peace ami mustn’t- Oh, George, George: 

Don’t you see the grief I am in? I am distracteil, and seareo know 
what i say. You must not leave my darling. They don’t know it 
at home. They don’t think so: but I know her Ixwt of all, ami she 
will die if you leave her. Say you won’t? Have pity uiam me, 
Mr. Warrington, and give mo my dearest bwk! ” Thus the warni- 
hcarteil distracted creature ran from anger to cntmity, from st!orn 
to tears. Wiw my little doctor right in thus speaking of the case 
of her dear patient ? Was there no other remmly than that which 
Hetty cried for? Have not others felt the same cruel pain ot 
amputation, undergone the same exhaustion and fever afterwards, 
lain hopeless of anything save death, and yet recovered after all, 
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and limped through life sulwetiucntly 1 Why, but that love k st-lfish, 
and does not heed otlier people’s griefs and passions, or that ours 
Wiis BO intense and siiecial that we dtvined no other lovers eould 
suffer like ourselves j—here in the iKissiouate young pleader for her 
sister, we might liave shown an instanee, tliat a fond heart eould 1 h> 
stricken w’ith the love malady and silently sutler it, live under it, 
rw)ver from it. What had hapi)cned in Hetty’s t»wn ejwe i Her 
sister and I, in our easy triumph and fond eontidential prattle, had 
many a time talked over that matter, and egotists us we were. 
|)erhaps drawn a secret zest ami seenrity out of her less fortniiati> 
attiudiincnt. ’Twas like sitting by the tireside, and hearing tin- 
winter howling without; ’twas like walking by the twiri «//»;/»<>, 
and seeing the ship tossing at sea. We clung to each other only 
the more closely, and, wrapped in our own haitpin«?ss, viewed others' 
misfortunes with complacent pity. Be the truth its it may ; 
grant that we might have been sundered, and after a while survived 
the seiKiration, so much my scepti<-al olil age may lx; disisisi d t<i 
admit. Yet, at that time, I was eager enough to share my ardent 
little Hetty’s terrors and apprehensions, ami willingly chose to Is- 
lieve that the life dearest to me in the worhl wmdd bt- siieritieed 
if separated from mine. Was I wrong i I wonhl not say :is mm h 
now. I may doubt alwnt myself (or not doubt, 1 know), but ol 
her, never; and Hetty found in me <piitc a willing sharer in her 
alarms and terrors. I was for imparting some of these to o\ir 
d(H-tor; but the good gentleman shut my mouth. “Hush,’ siiys 
he, with a comical look of fright. “ 1 must hear none ol this, it 
two ]>enplc who happen to know caeb other, ehaiiee to meet ami 
talk in nij' patients’ room, I cannot lu-lp myseit; but as for mateh- 
making and love-making, I am your humble .servant ! \Shat will 
the General do when he comes Iwiek to town? He will ha\e mo 
behind Montagu House as sure as I am a live dm-tor, and idi\e I 
wish to remain, my goo<l sir!” and he skips into his earnage, and 
leaves me there meditating. “Ami you and Miss Ili-tty must have 
no meetings here ag-ain, mind you that, ’ he luul siiid )treviously. 

Oh no! Of course we would have none ! W«! an; genth-men 

of honour, and so forth, ami our word is (»ur word. Besides, to have 
seen Hetty, was not that an inestimable Ixmii, and woiihl we, m.t be 
for ever gratefull I am so refreshed with that fhop of mater I 
have had, that I think I can hold out for ever so long a tune now. 
I walk away with Hetty to Soho, and never oiu-c tlimiglit «>l arrang¬ 
ing a new meeting with her. But the little emissary was more 
thoughtful, and she asks me whether I go to the Museum now o 
n-adl And I say, “Oh yes, sometimes, myd«»r; btit 1 am tew 
wretched for reading now; I cannot see what is on the itajssr. 
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do not care about my books. Even ‘ Pocahontas ’ is wearisome to 

me. I-” I might have continued ever so much farther, when, 

“ Nonsense! she says, stamping her little foot. “ Why, I declare, 
George, you are more stupid than Harry! ” 

“ How do you mean, my dear child 1 ” I ask. 

“When do you gol You go away at three o’clock. You 
strike across on the road to Tottenham Court. You walk through 
the village, and return by the Green Lane that leads l)ack towauls 
the now hospifcil. You know you do! If you walk for a week 
there, it can’t do you any harm. Good morning, sir! You’ll 
please not follow me any fiurthcr.” And she drops me a curtsey, 
and walks away with a veil over her face. 

That Green Lane, which hiy to the north of the new hospital, 
is built all over with houses now. In my time, when good old 
George the Second was yet King, ’twas a shabby rural outlet of 
London; so dangerous, that the City folks who went to their 
villas and junketing-houses at Hampstead and the outlying villages, 
wo\ild return in parties of nights, and cscortctl by waiters with 
lanthorns, to defend them fimn the footpads who prOwlcd about 
the town outskirts. Hampstead and llighgate churches, oieh 
crowning its hill, filled up the laickground of the view which you 
saw as you turned your back to London; and one, two, three 
days Mr. George Warrington had the pleasure of looking upm 
this hindsaipc, and walkuig kick in the direction of the new 
hospital. Along the lane were sundry small houses of entertain¬ 
ment; and I romeinber at one place, where they sold cakes and 
beer, at the sign of the “ Protestant Hero,” a rlceent woman 
smiling at me on the third or fourth day, and curtseying in 
her clean apron, as she says, “It ai)pcars the lady don’t come, 
sir! Your honour had best step in, and take a can of my cool 
Iwer.” 

At length, as I am coming back through Tottenham Roatl, on 
the 2r)th of May—0 day to Ixi markerl with the whitest stone! 
—a little way lieyond Mr. Whitfiehl’s Tabernacle, I see a landau 
before me, and on the Ixix-seat by the driver is my young frieml 
Charley, who waves his hat to me, and calls out, “George, 
George! ” I nm up to the carriage, my knees kn«x^king together 
so that I thought I should fall liy the wheel; and inside I w**‘ 
Hetty, and by her my dearest Theo, propped with a pillow. How 
thin the little hand had become since last it was laid in niin«‘! 
The chocks were llushal and wasted, the eyes strangely bright, 
and the thrill of the voice when she spoke a word or two, smote 
mo with a pang, I know not of grief or joy was it, so intimately 
were they blendeiL 
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“I am taking her an airing to Hiiiniwtead," wys Urtty 
demurely. “The doctor Kiys the air will do her giHKl." 

“I have been ill, but I am letter now, George," sjiyn Tlu'o. 
There came a gi-eat burst of music from the iioople in the eliajK-l 
hanl by, as she was speaking. I held lier hand in mine. lh>r 
eyes were looking into mine onec more. It seemed as if we had 
never been parted. 

I can never forget the tune of that psalm. 1 have lieard it 
all through my life. My wife has touelicHl it on her hariisiehoid, 
and her little ones have warl)lc<l it. Now, do you uiulerstand, 
young jjeoplc, why I love it sol Ke«-ause ’twas liu( ninsie jdayed 
at our amoris rediufe<jnttio. Bei-aiise it Siiiig Iiojh' to me, at the 
])eriod of my e.xistcnce the most miserable. Yi-s, the most miser¬ 
able: for that dreary continement of Dmiuesne had its tendernesses 
and kindly associations comuH-tetl with it; and many a time in 
after days I have thought with fondness of the ]Mior liiehe and my 
tilwy gaoler; and the reveillt'e of the forest biuls ami the military 
music of my prison. 

Master Charley hsiks down from his box-se:it upon his aisti-r 
and me cngiigcd in lieatiiie eonteni) lation, and Hetty listening too, 
to the music. “1 think 1 shouhl like to go ami hear it. .And 
that famous Mr. Whitiield, iH-rhajis he is going to laeaeli this 
very day! Come in with me, Charley ami George ciiii drive for 
half-an-hour with dear Theo towanls Jlam|istead iind l«ek.‘’ 

Charley did not seem to havt; tiny very strong desire for 
witnessing the dcvotiontil exercises of good Mr. AVhitiield iiiid his 
eongregiition, and proiH>sed tbiit George Warrington should take 
Hetty in; but Ilet was not to Ije ileiiied. “1 will never help 
you in another exemse as long as you live, sir,” eries Miss Hetty, 
“if you don’t come on,”--while the youth clambered down from 
his box-seat, and they entered the temple- together 

Can any moralist, la-aring my ]irevious jiromises in mind, 
excuse me for jumiang into tin; etirriage and sitting down once 
more by my dearest Theo? finpiiosc 1 did break ’em ! A\ill hi‘ 
blame mo iniiehl Reverend sir, you are welcome. I broke my 
promise; ami if you would imt <lo as nnich, gotsl friend, you 
are welcome to your virtue. Not that I for a moment snsjiect 
my own children will ever l>e so Itold as to think ot having 
hearts of their own, and best-owing them aiaiordiiig to their liking. 
No, my young jjeople, you will let jsijai choose for you ; U; hungry 
when he tells you; be thirsty when he orders; aiul settle your 
children’s marriages afterwanls. 

•And now of course you arc anxious to hear what took jdacc 
when papa jumped into the landau by the side of isior little 
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moinma, pi'op[)ed up hy her pillows. “ I um coino to your part of 
the story, my dear,” says I, looking over to my wife as she is plying 
her needles. 

“ To what, pray 1 ” says my lady. “ You should skij* all that 
part, and come to the grand l)attle8, and your heroic defence of-” 

“ Of Fort Fiddlededee in the year 1778, when I pulled off Mr. 
Washington’s epaulet, gouged General Gates’s eye, cut off Charles 
Lee’s h(^, and i)astc<l it on again! ” 

“ Let ra hear all alwut the fighting,” say the boys. Even the 
Oaptiiin condescends to own he will listen to any military details, 
tliough only from a militia officer. 

“Fair and softly, young people! Everything in its turn. I 
am not yet arrived at the war. I am only a young gentleman, jast 
stepping into a landau, by the side of a young la«ly whom I promised 
to avoid. I am taking her hand, whidi, after a little ado, she leiivcs 
in mine. Do you remember how hot it was, the little thing, how 
it tnnnbled, and how it throbbed and jumped a hundred and twci\ty 
in a minute 1 And as we trot on tow'ards Ilampste^l, I address 
Miss Lamliert in the following terms-” 

“Ah, ah, ah!” say the girls in a chorus with maileraoisclle, 
their French governess, who cries, “ Nous dcoutons maintenant. La 
parole cat k vous. Monsieur le Chevalier I ” 

Here we have them all in a circle: mamma is at her side of 
the fire, papa at his; Mademoiselle Eldonorc, at whom the Captain 
looks rather sweetly (eyes off. Captain 1); the two girls, listening 
like—like ni/mphax disrente» to Aimllo, let us say; and Jolui and 
Tummiis (with obtuse ears), who are bringing in the tea-trays 
and urns. 

“Very good,” says the Squire, pulling out the MS., and waving 
it before him. “We are going to tell your mother’s secrets and 
mine.” 

“ I am sure you may, papa,” cries the house matron. “ There’s 
nothing to lie ashamed of.” And a blush rises over her kind fiice. 

“But before I begin, young folks, permit me two or three 
questions.” 

“Allons, toujoure «les questions!” says mademoiselle, with a 
shrug of her pretty shoulders. (Florae has recommended her to us, 
and I suspect the little Chevalier has himself an eye upon this pretty 
Miulemoiselle de Blois.) 

To the (lUMtiouB, then. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII 

AND HOfV UVERYBODy GOT OL T AGAIN 

I F you, Captiiin Miles Warrington, have the liononr of winning 
the giKKl graces of a holy--of ever so many holiesnf tlie 
Duchess of Devonshire, let us say, of Mrs. Drew, of Mi-s. 
Fitzherbert, of the Queen of Prussia, of the G«Hl<less Venus, of 
Matlcmoiselle Hillisberg of the Opera—never iniinl of whom, in 
fine. If you win a lady’s goo<l graces, do you always go to (lie 
mess and tell what happcneil 1 ” 

“ Not Biurh a fool, thiuire! ” says the Oaiitain, surveying his 
side-eurl in the glass. 

“Have you. Miss Theo, told your mother every wonl you said 
to Mr. Joe Blake, Junior, in the shrublK'ry, this morning 1” 

“Joe Blake, indeed!” cries Theo junior. 

“ And you, mademoiselle? That scented billet which came (o 
you under Sir Thomas’s frank, have you told us all (he le((er con¬ 
tains ? Ijook how she blushes! As red as the curtain, on iny word ! 
No, mademoiselle, wo all have our si-crets ” (says the Siiuire, Imtc 
making his best French Ikiw). “No, Theo, there was nothing in 
the slmibbcry—only nuts, my child ! No, Miles, my son, we ilon t 
tell all, even to the most indulgent of fathers and it 1 tell adiat 
happened in a landau on the Hampstead Roinl, on the !.'&th ol May, 
17G0, may the Chevalier Kuspini jiull out every tooth in my head I ’ 
“Pniy tell, lauMi!” erics mamma: “or, as .lolison, who drove 
us, is in your service now, jierhaiis you Mill have liitn in from the 
stables! I insist ufion your telling! ” 

“What is, then, this mystery!” asks niadeinoi.sellc, in her 
pretty French accent, of my wife. 

“ Eh, ma fillc! ” whisiici-s the lady. “ Thou wouldst ask me 
what I said? I said ‘yes!’- Inihold all I said.’’ And so ’tis my 
wife has peached, and not I; and this was the sum ot <air convi'rsa- 
tion, as the cjirriagc, all bs) swiftly as I thought, gallojssl towards 
Hampstead, and flew back again. Theo had not agrewl to fly in the 
face of her honoured |)arcnts—no sindi thing. But we would marry 
no other person ; no, not if we lived to be as old as Methuselah ; 
no, not the Prince of Wales himself would she take. Her heart she 
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had given away with her papa’a consent—nay, order—it was not 
hers to resume. So kind a father most relent one of these days; 
and, if George would keep his promise—^were it now, or were it 
in twenty years, or were it in another world, she knew she should 
never break hers. 

Hetty’s fjice beamed with delight when, my little interview over, 
she saw Theo’s countenance wearing a sweet tranquillity. All the, 
doctor’s medicine has not done her so much good, the fond sister 
saifL The girls went home after their act of disobedience. I gsive 
u)> the {dace which I had held during a brief period of happiness 
by iny dear invalid’s side, Hetty skipped back into her seat, an<l 
Charley on to his l)ox. He told me, in after days, that it was a 
very dull stupid sermon he had heard. The little chap was too 
orthodox to love dissenting preachera’ sermons. 

Hetty was not the only one of the family who remarked her 
sister’s altered countenance and improved spirits. I am told that on 
the girls’ return home, tlieir mother cinbrace<l both of them, especially 
the invalwl, with more than common ardour of affection. “ There 
was nothing like a country ride,” Aunt Lambert said, “ for doing 
her dear Theo gcml. She hml Ixxsn on tlic road to Ham|)stcad, had 
she 1 She must have another ride to-monwv. Heaven bo blcssetl, 
my Lord Wrotham’s horses were at their onlers three or four times 
a week, and the sweet child might have the odvantiige of them! ” 
As for the idea that Mr. Warrington might have happened to meet 
the childi'cn on their drive. Aunt Lambert never once entertained it, 
—at least spoke of it. I Iciivo anylxxly who is interested in the 
matter to guess whether Mrs. Lam1)crt could by any imssibility 
have BHpi>osed that her daughter and lier sweetheart ctould ever have 
come together agsun. Do women help each other in love-per¬ 
plexities 1 Do women sidicmc, intrigue, make little plans, tell little 
fibs, provide little amorous opportunities, hang up the roiHvladder, 
coax, wheedle, mystify the giuirdian or Abigail, and turn their atten¬ 
tion away while Strephon and Chloc arc billing and oxiing in the 
twilight-, or whisking off in the jwst-chaiso to Gretna Green 1 My 
dear y<mng folks, some jH'ople there are of this nature; and some 
kind souls who have loved tenderly and truly in their own time, 
continue ever after to be kindly and tenderly dispise)! towards their 
young successors, when they begin to play the same pretty game. 

Miss Prim doesn’t. If hears of two young persons attached 
to each other, it is to snarl .at them for fools, or to imagine of them 
all conceivable evil. Because she has a hump-back herself, she is 
for biting evcrylxxiy else’s. I believe if she saw a pair of turtles 
c»)oiug in a woo«l, she would turn her eyes down, or fling a stone to 
frighten them; but 1 am speaking, you see, young ladies, of your 
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grandmother, Aunt Lambert, who was one gn'at syllabub of human 
kiudness; and, besides, about the aflair at iireseiit under diseiissiou, 
how am I ever to tell whether she knew unythiug regarding it 
or not ? 

So, all she says to Thco on her return home is, “My ehild, tlie 
eountry air has done you all the good in the world, and 1 liope you 
will take another <lrivc to-mon-ow, and aiiotlier, and anotlu>r, ami 
so on.” 

“Don’t you think, papa, the ride lias done ilie ehild most 
wonderful good, and must not she Ih.' made, to go out in the air! ’ 
Aunt Lamlx'rt asks of the General, when In* eomes in for supjter. 

Yes, sure, if a coach and six will do his little Then gtKwl, she 
shall have it, Lambert says, or he will drag the landau up Hamp¬ 
stead Hill himself, if there arc no horses; ami so the good man 
would have siicnt, freely, his guineas, or his breath, or his Mood, to 
give his ehild pleasure. Ho was charmed at his girl’s altereil l ouule- 
nance ; she lacked a bit of ehieken with a)»petitc; she drank a little 
negus, which he made for her; indeed it did seem to be U-tter than 
the kiud doctor’s best medicine, which hitherto, God wot. had been 
of little benefit. Mamma was gr.ieious ami happy. Ib tty w.as 
radiant and rident. It was quite like an evi'iiiug at home at Oak- 
hnrst. Never fiw months ixist, never since that fatal erm l ilay, that 
no one spoke of, had they spent an evening so delightful. 

But, if the other women chose to coax and cajole the good sinqih' 
father, Thco herself was too honest to continue for long even that 
sweet ami fond delusion. Wluai, for the third <a' fourth time, he 
comes biic.k to the delightful theme of his daughter's inqiroved health, 
and asks, “What has done it? Is it the eountry air? is it the 
Jesuit’s Itiirk? is it the new mcrlieim??” 

“ Can’t you think, ilcar, what it is ? ” .die says, laying a hand 
uiKUi her father’s, with a tremor in her voice, jierhaps, bat eyes that, 
arc qtiitc open and bright. 

“And what is it, my child?” asks the General. 

“It is liecatise I have seen him again, papa ! ’ she says. 

The other two women turneil i>ale, and Thoo’s heart, too, iM gins 
to imlpitatc, and her cheek to whiten, as she continues to look in 
her father’s scared fiwe. 

“It was not wrong to see him,” she continues, more qnieklt , 
“it woidd have been wrong not to tell you.” 

“Great Goil!” groans the father, drawing his hand Miek, and 
with such a dreadful grief in his countenance, that Hetty nins to 
her almost swooning sister, clasps her to her heart, and cries out 
rapidly, “ Theo knew nothing of it, sir! It was my doing - it was 
all my doing! ” 
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Theo lies on her sister’s neck, and kisses it twenty, fifty times. 

“ Women, women! are you playing with my honour 1 ” cries tlie 
father, bursting out with a toco exclamation. 

Aunt Lambert sobs wildly, “ Martin! Martin ! ” “ Don’t say 

a wonl to her! ” again calls out Hetty, and falls back herself stagger¬ 
ing towards the wall, for Theo has fainted on her shoulder. 

I was taking my brciikfast next morning, with what api)ctite 
I might, when my door opens, and my faithful black announces, 
“ General Lambert.” At once I saw, by the General’s face, that 
the yestenlay’s transiiction was known to him. “ Your accomplices 
did not confess,” the General said, as soon as my servant had left 
us, “ but sided with you against their father—a proof how desirable 
clandestine meetings arc. It w'as from Theo herself I heard tliut 
she had seen you.” 

“ Accomplices, sir! ” I said (perhaps not unwilling to turn tlio 
conversation from the real point at issue). “ You know how fondly 
and dutifully your young people reganl their father. If they siilc 
against you in this instance, it must be because justice is against 
you. A man like you is not going to set up sic void sic ju/)eo as 
the sole law in his family ! ” 

“ Psha, George! ” cries the General. “ For though we are 
parted, God forbid I should desire that we should cease to love cadi 
other. I hatl your promise that you would not seek to see her.” 

“ Nor did I go to her, sir,” I said, turning red, no doubt; for 
though this was truth, I own it was untrue. 

“ You mean she was brought to you 1 ” says Theo’s father, in 
great agitation. “Is it lichind Hester’s petticoat that you will 
shelter yourself 1 What a fine defence for a gentleman ! ” 

“ Well, I won’t screen myself behind the |>oor child,” I reiilicd. 
“ To speak as I did was to make an attempt at evasion, and I lun 
ill-accustomexl to dissemble. I did not infringe the letter of iny 
agreement, but I acted against the spirit of it. From this moment 
I annul it altogether.” 

“ You break your wonl given to me! ” cries Mr. Lambert. 

“ I recall a lursty promise mmle on a sudden at a moment of 
extreme excitement and perturbation. No man can be for ever 
bound by wonls uttered at such a time; and, what is more, no man 
of honour or humanity, Mr. L.ambert, wmuld try to bind him.” 

“ Dishonour to me ! sir,” exclaims the General. 

“Yes, if the phrase is to be shnttlecocked between us!” I 
answered hotly. “ There can be no question about love, or mutual 
regard, or difference of age, when that wonl is used: and were 
yon my own father—and I love you lietter than a father. Uncle 
Lambert,—I would not bear it I What have I done ? I have scon 
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the woman whom I eoiishler my wife Iwfore Go<l and man, ainl if 
she calls me I will see her a^atin. If she comes to me, lu-re is my 
home for her, and the half of the little I have. ’Tis you, who have 
no right, having made me the gift, to resume it. Reeause my 
mother taunts you unjustly, are ymi to visit Mi-s. Esmond’s wroni; 
uiwn this tender innocent creature? You profess to love your 
daughter, and you can’t liear a little wounded pride for lu‘r sake. 
Better she should perish away in misery, tlian an old woman in 
Virginia should say that Mr. Lambert had selu'ined to marry one of 
his daughters. Say that to satisfy what you e.dl honour and I rail 
selfi.shnc8S, we part., we bresik our hearts w»‘ll nigh, we rally, wi' try 
to forget c!ich other, W'C marry elsewheiv ? t'an any man be to my 
dear as I have Ixwu? Qoil forbid! Can any woman Is? to me 
what she is? You shall marry' her to the I’rinre of Wales to¬ 
morrow, and it is a cowardice and treason. How can wc, how i-an 
you, undo the promises we have made to each other before Heaven ? 
You may part us; and she will die as surely a,s if she were 
Jephthah’s daughter. Have you made any vow to Heaven to 
compass her murder ? Kill her if you ctmeeive your i>romise so 
binds you: but this I swear, that I -.sm glad you have come, so that. 
I may hero formally recall a hasty plcilge which 1 gave, and that, 
call in(! when she will, I will come to her! ” 

No doubt this speech was made with th<^ Hurry and .agitation 
liclonging to Mr. Warrington’s youth, and with the tirm conviction 
that death would infallibly carry off one or both of the parties, in 
c:i8e their worldly sepanitiun was inevit.ably decreed. Who dis's 
not 1»elieve his first jKission eternal? Having watched the worhl 
since and seen the rise, progress, ami—alas, that I must s:iy it! 
dei-ay of other amours, I may smile nt)W as 1 think of my own 
yonthfnl errors and ardours; but, if it Is? a supenstitifni, I had 
rather hold it; I had rather think that neitlua' of ns cmdii have 
lived with any other mate, and that, of all its iiuininerable erealnn-s, 
Hciiven decreeil these Bj)ecial two shouhl be joined together. 

“We must come, then, to wduit I had fain have spared myself,” 
says the General, in rejdy to my outbreak; “to an unfriendly 
sejiaration. When I meet you, IMr. Warrington, I must know yon 
no more. I must order—and they will not do otlmr than obey me 
—my family and children n«it to recognise yon wlnm they sec y»)n, 
since ymt will not recognise in your intcrcfnirsc) with me the respect 
due to my age, the courtesy of gentlemen. I had hojicrl so far from 
your sense of honour, and the idea I ha<l formed of you, that, in my 
present great grief and perplexity', I should have found yon willing 
to soothe and help me as far as you might—for, Grsl knows, I have 
need of everybody’s sympathy. But, instead of help, you fling 
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obstacles in my way. Instead of a friend—a gracious Heaven 
pardon me!—I find in you an enemy ! An enemy to the peace of 
my home and the honour of my children, sir! And !ia such I shall 
treat you, and know how to deal with you, when you molest me!" 

And, waving his hand to me, and putting on his hat, Mr. 
Lambert Inistily quitted my apartment. 

I was confounded, and believed, indeed, there was war between 
ns. The brief happiness of yesterday was clouded over and gmio, 
and I thought that never since the day of the first separation liad I 
fidt so c-xquisitely unhappy as now, when the bitterness of quarrel 
was added to the pangs of parting, and I stood not only alone but 
friendless. In the course of one year’s constant intimacy I hiul conic 
to regard Lambert with a reverence and affection which I had never 
liefore felt for any mortal man except my dearest Harry. That his 
face should be turned from me in anger was as if the sun had gone 
out of my sphere, and all was dark around me. And yet I felt sure 
that in withdrawing the hasty promise I had made not to see Then, 
I was acting rightly—that my fidelity to her, as hera now to ino, 
was imrainount to all other ties of duty or obcilience, and that, 
ceremony or none, I was hers, first and before all. Promises wore 
passed lietwecn us, from which no parent couhl absolve cither; ami 
all the priests in Christendom could no more than attest and confirm 
the sacred contract which had tacitly been ratified between us. 

I saw Jjiek Lamlmrt by chance that day, as I went mechanically 
to my not unusual badnt, the library of the now Museum; aiwl with 
the impetvioiisncss of youth, and eager to imiwt my sorrow to soiue 
one, I took him out of the room and led him alsnit the gardens, ami 
isaired out my grief to him. I did not much care for Jack (who in 
truth was somewhat of a prig, and not a little pompous and weari¬ 
some with his Ijatin quotations) except in the time of my own 
sorrow, when I W'onld fasten upon him or any one; ami having 
suffered himself in his affair with the little American, being hnwl 
ignarwt mali (as I knew ho would sjiy), I found the college gentle¬ 
man nsuly to compassionate another’s misery. I tobl him, what has 
here been represented at greater length, of my yestenlay’s meeting 
with his sister; of my interview with his father in the moniiiig; of 
my determination at all hazanls never to ]Kirt with Thco. When I 
found from the various quohitions from the Greek and Latin authors 
which he uttered that he leaned to my side in the dispute, I thought 
him a man of great sense, clung eagerly to his elbow, and bcstowoil 
upon him much more affection than he was accustomed at other 
times to have from me. I walked Avith him up to his father's 
lodgings in Dean Street; saw him enter at the dear door; surveyed 
the house from vvithont with a sickening desire to know from its 
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exterior appearance how niy bt'lovcd farcil within ; aiul eallixl for a 
Ijottlc at the coffee-houBC where I waited Jaek’s ret\ini. I called 
him Brother w’hen I sent him away. I fimdleil him as the eon- 
.lemned wretch at Newgate hangs alwut the gaoler or the parson, 
or any one who is kind to him in his misery. I dniiik a whole 
bottle of wine at the eoffee-house—by the w ay, Jack’s I’ollV-e-Housi' 
was its name—called another. I thought Jack would never come 


He appcarecl at length with rather a seared face; and, coming 
to mv bt>x, imured out for himself two or thn'e humiicrs from my 
second liottlc, and then fell to his story, which, to me at least, was 
not a little interesting. My pior Theo was keeping her nsim, it 
apiwared, being much agitated by tlui CKvurreuees of yesterday ; anti 
Jack had come home in time to liud dinner on ttible; attcr whicli 
his gootl father held forth uimhi the owunences of the morning, 
being anxious and able to siieak niort*. freely, he stiitl, because his 
eldest son was present and Thetslosia was not in the room. I lie 
General stateil what had hapiamiHl at my lotlgings between iiie and 
him. He bade Hester lie silent, who imlectl was as dumb as a 
mouse, ptKir thing! he told Aunt I.anibert (who was imlulgmg in 
that madefaction of jsK-ket-hamlkerchiefs which 1 have Is-lore 
tleserilied), and with something like an imprecation, that tlic women 
were all against him, and pimps (he calletl them) lor one another; 
and frantically turning round to Jack, asked what was his view in 

the matter 1 , • . > i i: i * 

To his father’s suri.rise anil his mothers and sisters ilchght 

Jack made a siiecch on my side, lie niled with me (citing wlia 
ancient authorities I don’t know), that tlie matter hai goiii. on 
of the hands of the i>arents on either side ; tliat having gi ven then 
consent, some months previously, the ciders had jiut theiiiM-\e 
out of court. Though he did not hold with a great, a rcsis ctab e, 
he might say a host of divines, those sacnimenlal " 

inarriage-ceremoiiy— for whirii there was a great dea o s. ^ 
yet he held it, if possible, even mm-e sacredly than lliey ; " 

that though marriages were made before the civil magis ni i,. 
without the priest, yet they were, lielbre Heaven, binding . 

indissoluble. . . ,. i. 

“It is not merely, sir,” says Jack, turniiig to his 
whom I, John Lambert, Priest, have joined, let no man l;"^ • ' > 

it is those whom (hxl has joined let no man 

took off his hat, a« he told the Ktory to me.) ^ ** _ 

upon the point, and surely these young people were > 
mitted to plight themselves to each other by the . j 

the priest of your own family. My views, I say, are . , 
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will lay them down at length in a series of two or three discourses 
which, no doubt, will satisfy you. Upon which,” says Jack, “niy 
father said, ‘ I am satisfied already, my dear boy,’ and my lively 
little Het (who has much archness) whisiKjrs to me, ‘Jack, mother 
and I will make you a dozen shirts, as sure as eggs is eggs.’ ” 

“ Whilst wc were talking,” Mr. Ifl,ml)ert resumed, “ my sister 
Thco«loBia made her appearance, I must say very much agitated 
and pale, kissed our father, and sat down at his side, and took a 
sippet of toast—(my dear George, this irort is excellent, and I 
drink your health)—and took a sippet of toast and dipped it in 
his negus. 

“‘You should have been here to hear Jiu;k’s sermon!’ says 
He.ster. ‘ He has been preaching most Ixjautifully.’ 

“ ‘ Hfw he 1 ’ asks Theorlosia, who is tex) languid and weak, poor 
thing, much to care for the exercises of eloquence, or the display 
of authorities, such as I must own,” says Jack, “it was given to 
me this aftoni(Mni to bring forwanl. 

“ ‘ He hiis tiilkcd for threc-<£uarters of an hour by Shrewsbury 
clock,’ says my father, though I certainly had not talked so long 
or half BO long by my mvn ivatch. ‘ And his discourse has been 
you, my dear,’ siiys papa, playing with Theotlosia’s hand. 

“ ‘ Me, i)apa ? ’ 

“ ‘ You and—and Mr. Warrington—and—and Getirge, my love,’ 
siiys paim.. Uiron which” (says Mr. Jack) “my sister came cIosit 
to the General, and laid her head uiwn him, and wept uiwii his 
shoiddcr. 

“ ‘ This is different, sir,’ says I, ‘ to a passage I remember in 
I’ausauiiis.’ 

“‘In Pausaniasl ludectl!’ said the General. ‘And pray, 
who was he?’ 

“ I smiled at my father’s simplicity in eximsing his ignorance 
Ixjforo his children. ‘When Ulysses was tsiking away Penelope 
from her father, the King hastened after his daughter and bride¬ 
groom, and besought his darling to return. Whereupon, it is 
relateil, Ulysses offcml her her choice,—whether she would return, 
or go on with him ? Uixm which the daughter of Icarius covcrwl 
her face with her veil. For want of a veil my sister has taken 
refuge in your waistcoat, sir,’ I said, and we all laughed; though 
my mother vowed that if such a proiKJsal had been made to Aer, 
or Peneloiw hail been a girl of spirit, she would have gone home 
with her father that instant. 

“ ‘ But I am not a girl of any spirit, dear mother 1 ’ says Thc^ 
dnsia, still in yremio patris. I do not remember that this habit 
of caressing was frequent in my own youth,” continues Jack. 
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“Bnt aft€r some more distwirse, Brother AVarrin}jton! I 1 h'- 
tliought me of you, and left my imnnits insisting uinm Tiu-wlosia 
retiirniug to b«l. The lute trans:ietions have, it apin-ars, weakened 
and agitatetl her mueh. I myself have e.\|ierieneed, in luy nwn 
ease how fiill of wlliciti timon's is a eertain {Kissiun ; how it racks 
the spirits; and I make no doubt, if carried far enough, or indiilgeil 
to the extent to which women (who liavo little pliilosophy) will 
jMjrmit it to go—I make no doubt, I say, is ultimately injurious lo 
the health. My service to you, bi-other! ” 

From grief to hoi»e, how mpid the change was! What a Ibwsl 
of happiness poured into my soul, ami ghoved in my whole Iwiiig ! 
Landlonl, more jwrt! Would honest .Tack have drunk a binfid 1 
would have treated him; and, to Kiy truth, .lack's synii«tthy w;u» 
large in this ease, and it had liemi generous all day. I ih-cliue to 
Bi-orc the bottles of port; and place to the fabuham comimhitions of 
interested waiters, the amount setwed against me in the reckoning. 
.Jack was my dearest, tot of brothers. My friendshii» for him I 
swore should be eternal. If I cmdd do him any service, were it a 
bishopric, by George! he should have it. lie says I was inter¬ 
rupted by the watchman rhaiisixlising verses beneath the loved one.s 
window. I know not. I know I awoke joyfully and nijduroimly, 
in spite of a racking headache, the next morning. 

Nor did I know the extent of my happiness «|uite, or the eiitm-. 
conversion of my dear noble enemy of the previous morning. It 
must have been galling to the pride of an elder man to have to 
yield to i-eprcseutations and objections couched m languagi- w> little 
dutiful as that I hail used towards Mr. Limbert. B'lt thii true 
Christian gentleman, retiring from his talk with me, inortiticil and 
woumUMl by my asiierity of remonstrance, as well as by the pain 
whi<*h he saw his beloved daughter sull'cr, went thoughtfully and 
sadly to his business, as he sulmeiineutly told me, and in the 
afternoon (as his custom not unfrciuently was) into a chuirh w iic. i 
was oiicn for prayers. And it was here, on Ins kmrs submit i n, 
his case in the quarter whither he frcriuently, tlioiigh 
came for gui.lancc ami comfort, that it seemed to him i.it. « 
child was right in her iicrsistent fidelity to ni..>, and himself wm g 
in demanding her utter submission. Hence .lack s " 

almost before he liegaii to iilcad j *"*' those 

whiidi (xmld tor no rancour, which Idol at mfiicting ' 

it lovol, which even shrank tniiii asserting aii lori y o - ‘ . 
submission, w'as only too glad to return to its natura p s 
and affection. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII 
PYRAMU5 AND I'HISBE 

I N examining the old papers at home, years afterwards, I 
fouml, docketed and labelled with my mother’s well-known 
nciit handwriting, “From London, April, 1760. My sou's 
dreadful letter,” When it came to be mine 1 burnt the document, 
not choosing that that story of domestic grief and disunion shoulil 
remain amongst our family annals for future Warriiigtons to giize 
on, mayhap, and disobedient sons to hold up as extimplcs of fore¬ 
gone domestic rcMlious. For similar reasons, I luive destroyed 
the paper which my mother despatched to me at this time of 
tyninny, revolt, annoyance, and irritation. 

Macldened by the pimgs of separation from my mistress, and 
not uurightly considering that Mi's. Esmond was the ))rime ciiusc 
of the greatest grief and misery which had ever befallen me in 
the world, I wrote home to Virginia a letter, which might have 
been more temperate, it is true, but in which I endeavoured to 
maintain the oxtreim^t respect and reticence. I said I did not 
know by what motivis she had been influenced, but that I hclil 
her answerable for the misery of my future life, which she had 
chosen wilfully to mar and render wretched. She had occasioned 
a seiiaratiou between me and a viHuoiis and innocent young 
craiturc, whose own hojics, health, and happiness wera east down 
fur ever by Mrs. Esmond’s interference. The deed was done, as I 
fciiral, ami I would otter no comment upon the conduct of the 
IHsriietrator, who was answerable to Gml alone; but I did not 
disguise from ray mother that the ii^jury which she had done me 
was so dreadful and mortal that her life or mine could never re})air 
it; that the tic of my allegiance was broken towards her, and that 
I never could lie, as heretofore, her dutiful and rcspcctfid sun. 

Miulam Esmond replied to me in a letter of very great dignity 
(her stylo aud correspondence were extraordinarily elegant and fine). 
She uttered not a single reproach or hard word, but coldly gave 
me to understand that it was before tliat awful tribunal of God 
she biul referred the rase between us, and asked for counsel; that, 
in respect of her own conduct, as a mother, she was ready, in all 
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humility, to foee it. Might I, as a son, he equally able to answer 
tor myself, and to show, when the Great Judge tlemanded the 
<luestiou of me, whether I had «loiie my own dutv, and hiinimr.d 
my father and mother! 0 ! My grandfather has quoted 

ill his memoir a line of Homer, showing how in our trouhles and 
griefs the gods arc always called in question. When our itride, 
our avarice, our interest, our desire to domineer, are work«*d ujK.iq 
arc we not for ever iiestcriug Heaven to decide in their favour! 
Ill our gri'at American quarivl, diil we not on l«.th sides apjieal 
to the skies as to the justice of our causes, sing 7V /hiim for 
victory, and Ijoldly exiiress our eoulideiue that the vidit should 
prevail? Was America right because she was victorious? Then 
I supjxwe Poland was wrong lieeaiise she was defeated I How am 
I wandering into this iligression alwiit Poland, America, and what 
not, and all the while thinking of a little woman now no more, 
who ap{)caled to Heaven and confronted it witli a tiioiisand texts 
out of its own book, because her son wanted to maki* a man-iage 
not of her liking! We apiteal, we imiirecsite, we go down on our 
knees, w’o demand blessings, we shriek out for Hcutencc according 
to law; the great courae of the great world moves on; we j>ant 
and strive, and straggle; we hate; we rage; we weep loissionate 
team; we reconcile; we race and win ; we race and losti ; we |niss 
away, and other little stragglers sucireed j our days are spent; our 
night comes, and another moniiiig rises, which shines on us no more. 

My letter to Madam Esmond, announcing my revolt and dis- 
olK'dieucc (])crhaps I myself was a little jiroml of the. eoni)Misition 
of that document), I showed in dujdicate to Mr. Lamlsirt, ls;eausc 
I wished him to understaml what my relations to my mother were, 
and how I was deU'riniiied, whatever of threats or qiiamds the 
future might bring, nevi-r for my own jiart to «?oiisider my separation 
from Theo ns other than a forced one. Wlienever I could see In r 
again I wouhL My word givmi to her was in n. ru/a Kernlorum, 
or binding at least as long us my life shouhl enduiv. I implied that 
the girl was similarly bjiind to me, and her ]sHir father kiujw indeed 
as iiineh. He might sciKinite us; as he might give lier a dose of 
jsuson, and the gentle oliedimit ercatnre would take it and die; 
but the death or separation would lie his doing: h.d him aiiswi-r 
them. Now he was tender alsait his chihlren to weakness, and 
could not have the heart to submit any one of them- this one 
esiiecially- to torture. We had tried to jiart: we could not. lie 
had endeavouri'd to separate us: it was more than was in his 
imwcr. The bars were up, but the young couple- the niai<l within 
and the knight without—were loving each other all the same. The 
wall was built, but Pyramus and Tliisljc were whisiiering on either 
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side. In the midst of all his grief and perplexity, Unelc Lambert 
had plenty of humour, and could not but see that his r'd/e vug 
rather a sorry one. Light was beginning to show through that 
lime and rough plaster of the wall: the lovers were getting their 
hands through, then their heads through—indeed, it was wall’s 
best business to retire. 

I forget what happened stage by stage and day by day; nor, 
for the instruction of future ages, does it much matter. When luy 
descendants have love scrapes of their own, they will find their 
own means of getting out of their troubles. I believe I did not 
go back to Dean Street, but that practice of driving in the open 
air was considered most healthfid for Miss Lambert. I got aline 
horse, and rode by tlio side of lier carriage. Tlie old woman at 
Tottenham Court came to know both of us quite well, and uo<l and 
wink in the most friendly manner when we passed by. I fancy tlic 
old goody was not unaccustomed to interest herself in young couples, 
and hits dispensed the hospitality of her roadside cottage to more 
than one ))air. 

The doctor and the country mr affected a prorligious cure uimn 
Miss Lambert. Hetty always attended as duenna, and sometinus 
of his holiday. Master Chaiiey rode my horse, when I got into the 
carriage. What a deal of love-making Miss Hetty heiinl!—with 
what exemplary pitieucc she listenc*! to it! I do not say she went 
to hear the Methodist sermons any more, but ’tis certain that whiii 
wo lu«l a closed carriage she would very kindly and considenitcly 
look out of the window. Then, what heaps of letters there were! 
—^what running to ami fro! Gumbo’s Imdy legs were for ever 
on the trot fnnn ray quarters to Dean Street; and, on ray amroimt 
or her own, Mrs. Molly, the girls’ maid, was for ever bringing biek 
answers to Bloomsbury. By the time when the autumn Iraives 
Iwgiin to tura pale, Miss Thco’s roses were in full bloom again, ami 
my good Do(!tor Heberden’s cure was pronounced to be complete. 
What else hap])cncd during this blessed pcrimll Mr. Warrington 
aonplcted his grciit tragedy of “ Pocahontas,” which was not only 
accopte<l by Mr. Garrick this time (his friend Doctor Johuwni 
having B]M)ken not unfavourably of the work), but ray friend ami 
cousin, HagiUi, Wiis engsigcd by the manager to jicrforra the fsirt 
of the hero. Captain Smith. Hagan’s engiigeinent was not ramie 
before it was wanted. I had helped him and his fiunily with means 
disproportioned, ))crha})s, to my power, especially considering ray 
feud with Madam Esmond, whoso answer to my angry missive of 
April came to me towards autumn, and who wrote Wk from Vir¬ 
ginia with war for war, controlment for eontrolment. These 
menaces, however, frightened me little: my poor mother’s thunder 
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could not reach me; and my conscieiuv, or casuistry, suiijiliod me 
with other interpretations for her texts of Scvijitiirc, so tliat lier 
oracles had not the least weiglit witli me in frigliteiiiii.o me from my 
purjiose. How niy new loves BiHvdwl I neither informed lier, imr 
any other members of my maternal or paternal family, who, on both 
sides, had been bitter against my marriatre. t»f what use wnniftliiig 
with them! It was better eari>ere <litm and its sweet loves and 
pleasures, and to leave the railers to ftmiuble, or the seniors to 
advise, at their ease. 

Besides Madam Esmond I htul, it must 1 m? owned, in the fnintie 
ra''e of my temimrary separation, aildressctl notes of wondrous wtr- 
casm to my Uncle AVarrington, to my Aunt Miahime de Bernstein, 
and to my Lord or Lady of Castlewoo<l (I forget to whieh imiivi 
dually), thanking them for the tnmble whieh tlu-y ha<l taken in 
jireventing the dearest haitpitiess of my life, and i»romising them 
a corresponding gratitnile firom their obliged n-lativi*. Business 
bnmght the jovial Baronet anil his family to Loudon soim-what 
earlier than usiuil, and Madame, de Bernstein was never sorry to 
get back to Clarges Street and her caiils. I saw them ! 'J’hey 
found me perfectly well. They coo.cluded the mateh was broken 
olf, and I did not choose to nnd(>eeivc them. Tlie Baroness tiK»k 
heart at seeing how cheerful I was, ami made many sly jokes about 
my philosophy, and my pnidcnt l)i?liavionr as a man of the world. 
She was, as ever, bent niion finding a rieli mateh tor me: ami 
fear I paid many compliments at her house to a rieh young soai>^ 
iKiiler’s ilaughter from Mile End, whom the worthy Baroness wished 


to jilaee in my arms. „ 

“You (Hiurt her with infinite wit and esiuit, my dear, .says 
mv pleased kinswoman, “but she does not understand liall you say, 
aiid the other half, 1 think, frightens her. This boi lA- 
ia very well iu our Rodely, but you iiiusi ]»o siiaring <>l it, iii> < 

nephew, amongst these rofuriers,^' , ■ *i i 

Miss Biidge marriwl a young gentleman of Iioyal (lignit>, ntug i 
shatterctl fortunes, from a neighlsairing island ; and 1 tin.-' * is. 
Maekshaiic has ore tliis pardoned my levity. Ha re was anothw 
IMirsim liesides Miss at my aunt’s house, who did not undei-stand iny 
perniffat/e inueh btittcr than Miss hei-sdl; and that was a .m j w k 
had i«x;n James the Seirond’s irign, and who was alive and y 

as ever in King George’s. I h.ved to be with her : lait ‘■'•d ' y 
little folks have access to this volume, 1 could put < o"n .1 1 
stories of the great old folks whom she hail ‘ 

old days—of George the First and his ladies, of » . • ‘‘ 

Marlborough, of his reigning Majesty and the late 1 rime o . 1 

and the causes of the quarrel between them but my mo« es 
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ipes for boys and virgins. Son Miles does not care about Court 
tories, or if he doth, has a fresh budget from Carlton House, quite 
s bad as the worst of our old Baroness. No, iny dear wife, thou 
a-st no need to shake thy powdered locks at me! Papa is not 
.oing to sciiiidalise his nursery with old-world gossip, nor bring a 
)lush over our chaste bread and butter. 

But this piece of scandal I cannot help. My aunt used to toll 
t with infinite gusto; for, to do her justice, she hated your woukl- 
ic good people, and sniggered over the faults of the self-styled 
righteous with unmmmon satisfaction. In her later days she had 
no hyiKKirisy, at least; and in so far Avas better than some udiito- 

washed- Well, to the story. My Lady Wai'rington, one of 

the tallest and the most virtuous of her sex, who had goodness for 
ever on her lips and “ Heaven in her eye,” like the woman in 5Ir. 
Addison’s tedious tragedy (which has kept the stage, from wliicli 
some others, which shall be nameless, have disappea^), bul the 
world in her other eye, and an exceedingly shrewd desire of pushing 
herself in it. What dues she do when my marriage with your 
larlyship yonder was supposcil to Ire broken off, but attempt to jday 
off on me those aida which she had tried on my poor Harry Avitli 
such signal ill success, and which failed with me likcAvise! It avus 
not the Beauty—Miss Flora was for my msistcr—(and what a 
master! I protest I Uke off my hat at the idea of such an illustrious 
connection I) —it Avas Dora, the Muse, was set uinm me to languish 
at me and to pity me, and to read even my godless tragedy, and 
applaud me and console me. Meanwhile, hoAv was the Beauty 
occupied 1 Will it l)o believed that my severe aunt gave a great 
cntcrtiuninent to my Lady Yarmouth, presented her Iwy to her, 
and pliu;cd jKwr little Miles under her Liulyship’s august protec¬ 
tion? Tluit, HO far, is certain; but can it bo that she sent her 
diiughter to sfaiy at my Ijaily’s liousc, which our gracious lonl and 
master daily visited, and with the views aa IucIi ohl Aunt Bernstein 
attributed to her? “But for tliat fit of apoplexy, my dear,” 
Bernstein stud, “that aunt of yours intended there should have 
been a Gauntest in lur <nm ritjht in the Warrington family!”* 
My neighbour and kinswoman, my Lady Olaypool, is dciid ami 
buried. Grow white, ye daisies uinm Flora’s tomb! I can see my 
pretty Miles, in a gay little uniform of the Norfolk Militia, led ui> 
by his iiarcnt to the huly whom the King delightwl to honour, and 
the good-natured old Jezebel laying her hand uiwn the boy’s curly 

* Compare AValpolo's lettoni in Mr. Cunningham's excellent now edition. S>'c 
the story of tho aupiier at N. House, to show what great nohlemen would do fi>r 
a king’s mistress, and the pleasant account of tho waiting for the Prince »f 
A^5ilea before Holland Honso.—Kn. 
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pate. I am accused of being but a lukewarm Royalist; but sure I 
can contnist those times with ours, and aoknowlwlgc the ililVerenoe 
ln'tween the late Sovereign and the present, who, Ismi a Rritoii, 
has given to every family in the emiiire an exaniiile of (hvorum ami 
virtuous life.* 

Thus my life sped in the pleasantest of all ivenpation; ami, 
Ixnie' so happy myself, I mild alVord to be n’eoiieiled to thosi' who, 
after all, had done me no injury, but rather addeil to the zi'st of 
uiv hapi>ines 3 by the brief obstm'le wliieli they had jilaeed in my 
wiiv. No siiecific jdans were formed, but Theo and 1 knew that 
a liay would come when we need say Farewell no more. Should 
the day liefall a year hence—ten years lienee—we were ready to 
wait. Day after day we discussed our little plans, with Hetty for 
our confidante. On our drives we spied out i.retty eottanes that 
we thought might suit young jieople of small means; we devised 
all sorts of delightful sehemes and childish economies. We 
were Strephon and Chloe to lie sure. A cot and a brown h-af 
should content us! Gumbo and jMolly should wait upon ns (as 
indei'il they have-done from that day until this). .\t twenty who 
is afraid of lieing ixsir? Our trials would only eonfirin our attach 
ment. The “sweet sorrow ” of every ilay’s parting l.nt made tin- 
morrow’s meeting more delightful; ami when we separated we ran 
home and wrote each other those iireeions lettei-s, whieli we and 
other young gentlemen ami ladies write under such eireinnstam es ; 
but though my wife has them all in a great tin sugar Ik.x in the 
closet in her bedroom, and, I own, I myself have looked at tliem 
once, and even thought some, of them jiretty, I hen-by de.-.ire niy 
heirs and executors to burn them all unread, at onr demise. 
siieeially desiring my son the (Japtain (to whom 1 know the 
peru.sal of AISS. is not pleasant) to jM-rforni this duty. 1 h-se 
secnjts whisjicml to the pcniiy-])OHt, or (h'livciril - o \ 

and Gumbo, were intended for us alone, and no ears ot our «le 
seemhints shall overhear them. 

We heanl in successive brief letti’rs how our dear Harry <-on- 
tinued with the army, as Genend Amherst’s anlc^ e-<-ainp atb-r 
the death of his own glorious genend. lly’ the mid.lhi ol <h-1obei 
there came new's of the Cujiitulation ot .Montreal am le ' i" 
of Canada, and a brief imstscript in whidi a said 
for leave now, and must go and see the old lady a loim, 
wrote a$ mtUy a* a ftenr. Captain Warrington reni.ir •<.<. .' 

guess why, though the claw’s could not reach me. i-i' 
pretty fully to my brother how affairs were standing w i i 
England. 

* The W.'urington MS. is <tate<l ITtKk - Fl). 
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Then on the 25th October comes the news that his Majesty 
has fallen down deml at Kensington, and tVmt George the Third 
rei-med over us. I fear we grieved but httle. What do tliose 
care for the Atridm whoso hearts are strung only to erota moumn ? 

A moilcst, handsome, bi^ve new Prince, we ghully accept the 
common report that he is endowed with every virtue; and we 
erv huzzay with the loyal crowd that hails his accession : it could 
make little difference to us, as we thought, simple youug sweet¬ 
hearts, whispering our little love-stories in our corner. 

But who can say how great events affect him? Did not mir 
little'Charley, at the Chartreux, wish impiously for a new king 
immeiliately, because on his Gracimis Majesty s ^cession Do-dor 
Crusius gave his boys a holiday 1 He and I, and Hetty, and riito 
(Miss Theo was strong enough to walk many a delightful indo now), 
heard the Heralds proclaim his now Majesty before Savile House in 
Leicester Fields, and a pickpocket got the wateh and chain ot a 
gentleman hard by us, an.l was caught and camoj to 
L account of his Majesty’s accession. Had the King not died, the 
gentleman woiihl not have been in the crowd; the chain would not 
have been seized; the thief would not have been caught and soundly 
whipped; in this way many of us, more or less remotely, were 
impliaited in the gi-cat change which ciisual, and even we humid. 

folks were affected by it iircsently. 

As thus. My Tsird Wrotliara was a great fneiid of tlic 

august family of Savilo House, who knew 

virtues. Now, of all living men, my Lonl WroBiam knew .ni l 
loved lieat his neighbour and old fellow-soldier, Martin ’ 

declaring that the world contoine.1 few better gentlemen. And n \ 
Lonl Bute, lieing all potent, at first, with his Miijiisty jl; ;.! 
limn, as I believe, very eager at the eAmimcncement of his hr tf a 

luckless tenure of power, to patrenisc 715 

it, was strongly prejudiced in Mr. Lambert’s favour by the lattcrs 

old and constant friend. i i, j in 

Mv (and Harry’s) old friend Parson Sampson, who had been m 

and out of gaol I don’t know how many times of late years, mid 
retained an cver-cnduriiig hatred for tlic Esmonds of Caatlcw.)o.l. 
and as lasting a regard for me and my brother, 1 

Hal’s vacant beil at my lodgings at this time (being, m > 
hunte.1 out of his own by the Imiliffs). I liked to have Sainpsmi 
near me, for a more amusing Jack-friw never walked 
and, besides, he entered into all my rhapaoihra about Miss Tim • 
was never tired (so he vowed) of hearing me talk ot ker» ^""eii- 
“PiHiahontas” and “Carpezan” with, I do hclicve, “ with 
thusiasin • and could repeat whole passages of those tragedies 
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an emphasis and effect that Biirry or Cousin Hasan hiinsclf could 
not surpsiss. Sampson was the go-l>ctwccn Ix'twccu l.ady Maria 
and such of her relations as luul not disowned lu-r: aiuli alwavs 
in debt himself, was never more hapi»y tlian in driiikiii}: a pot. ’..r 
mingling his tears with his friends in similar poverty. Ills a.-ijuaiiit 
anee with pawnbrokers’ shojis was iinxligious. He eoid<l imH-mv 
more money, he boasted, on an article than any gi-ntleman of Ids 
cloth. He never paid his own debts, to Ix' sure, but he was ready 
to forgive his debtors. Poor iis he was, he always found means to 
love and help his needy little sister, and a more irnsliiial, kitiilly, 
amiable rogne never probably grinned Ix'himl liars. They say tliiit 
I love to have panisites nlxnit mo. I <iwn to have Inid a "real 
liking for Sam]Mon, and t 4 t have esteemed liim imich l«>tter tliau 
prohibly inncli Ixittcr men. 

Wlien he heard how: my Ijonl IJnte was admittisl into the 
Cabinet, Sampson vowed ami deelansl that his Lonlsliip a great 
lover of the drama, who had Ix'cn to see “ Car]M‘»in,'’ who had 
iulmired it, ami who would act the jiart of tlu' King very finely in 
it- he vowed, by George! tliat my Isird must give me a plai-e 
worthy of my birth and merits. He insisted uihiu it that I sliould 
attend his Lonlship’s levde. I wouldn't ? 1'lie Ksmonds were all 
as proud as Lucifer; and, to be sure, my birtli was as goml as tliat 
of any man in Euroiw. Where was my Lord Idmself when the 
Esmonds w’crc lonls of grejit counties, warriors, and Crusjulers? 
Where were theyf Beggitrly Seotehmen, without a mg to tlicir 
backs—by George! tearing raw tish in their islamls. 15ut now tlie 
times were changed. The Seotehmen were in luck. Mum’s the 
word I “ I don’t envy him,” s,ays Sampson, “ but he shall provide 
for you and my (hxirest, noblest, heroic ca]itain! He sham, by 
George!” would my worthy jiarson roiir out. And when, in the 
month alter his accession, his Majesty ordered the play of “Iticliard 
III.” at Drury Lane, my ehajilaiu e\irs<'d, vowed, swon-, Imt. he 
would have him to Covent Garden to see “ ('ariiezjin’’ tisi. And 
now, one morning, he bursts into my apartment, where 1 liap)N*ned 
to lie rather late, waving the newsjuiixir in his hand, and singing 
“ Hu/Jtay ! ” with all his might. 

“What is it, Sjunr«ou?” says I. “ Hiis my brother got his 
promotion 1 ” 

“No, in truth; but some one else has. Huzkiv ! hnzzay! 
His Majesty has appointcsl Major-flcnend Martin Isunbert to 1« 
Governor and Commander-in-Cliief of the Island of .Jamaica." 

I started up. Here was news Indeed! Mr. Ijjimbert wonhl 
go to his government: and who wfiuld go with him ? I had lieeii 
supping with some genteel young fellows at the “ Cocixi-Tree.” 
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The rascal Gumbo had a note for me from my dear mistress on the 
night previous, conveying the same news to me, and had delayed to 
deliver it. Thco beggetl me to see her at the old place at midday 
the next day without &il.* 

There was no little trepidation in our little council when we 
reached our place of meeting. Papa had announced his iicccptiiurc 
of the apijointment, and his speedy departure. He would have a 
frigate given him, and take his family with him. Merciful powers! 
and were we to be parted ? My Theo’s old deathly iKileness returned 
to her. Aunt Lambert thought she would have swcxmcd; one of 
Mrs. Goodison’s girls had a bottle of stilts, and ran up witli it from 
the work-room. “Going away] Going away in a frigate. Aunt 
Lambert ] Going to tetir her away from me ? Great Go<l! Aunt 
Lambert, I shall die! ” She was better when mamma came nji 
from the work-niom with the young lady’s bottle of salts. You sec 
the women used to meet me: knowing detir Theo’s delicate stale, 
how eouhl they refnvin from comiiassionating her? But the General 
was so busy with his levees iind his waiting on Ministers, an<l his 
outfit, and the settlement of his affairs at home, that they never 
happened to tell him about our little walks and meetings: and even 
when ordera for the outfit of the ladies were given, Mrs. Goodison, 
who had known ami worke<l for Miss Molly Benson as a schoolgirl 
(she remcmljered Miss Plsmond of Virginia perfectly, the worthy 
lady told me, and a dress she made for the young lady to 1 h> 
presented at her Ma,ie8ty’s Ball)—“even when the outfit was 
ordered for the three ladies,” siiys Mrs. Goodison demurely, “ why, 
I thought I could do no harm in completing the order.” 

Now I need not say in what jmrturbation of mind Mr. War¬ 
rington went home in the evening to his hxlgings, after the discussion 
with the liulics of the above news. No, or at least a very few, more 
walks ; no more rides to dear dear Hampstead or beloved Islington : 
no more fetching and carrying of letters for Gumbo and Molly! The 
former blublierctl so, that Mr. Warrington was (piito touched by his 
fidelity, and gave him a crown-piece to go to supiier with the poor 
girl, who turned out to be his sweetheai't. What, you too unhappy, 
Gumbo, and tom from the maid you love ] I was ready to raiuglr 
with him tear for tesir. 

What a solemn conference I hail with Sampson that evening I 
He, knew my affairs, my cxiiectations, my mother’s anger. Psha I 
that was far off, and he knew some excellent liberal people (of the 
order of Mclehisedee) who would discount the other. The Gleneral 

* In the Warrinffton MS. there ie not .1 word to say what the “old place" 
woe. Forhape some obliging reader of Notts and Queries will ho able to infnrto 
me, and who Mrs. Goodison was.—E! d. 
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wuuUl not give his consent ? SitiniMon shrugged his hnwd slumldiTs 
anil swore a great roaring oatli. My inutlier would not relent 1 
What then ? A man was a man, and to make his own way in the 
world, he supposed. He is only a churl who won’t play for such a 
stake ns that, and lose or win, by George! shouts the chaplain, over 
a bottle of Burgundy at the “ BiMlford Head,” where we dined. I 
n(*il not put dow’ii our conversation. We were two of us, and I 
think there was only one mind Ijetwi'cn us. Our talk was of a 
Satimlay night . . . 

I did not tell Thco, nor any relative of hei’s, what was lieing 
done. But when the dear child faltered and talkcil, trenililing, of 
the coming departure, I lade her U ar up, and vowed all would la 
well, so confidently, that she, who ever h.is taken her alarms and 
joys fn>m my face (I wish, my dear, it were sometimes not so 
gloomy), could not but feel confidence; and placeil (with many fond 
wortls tliat need not hero lie repeated) her entire trust in me 
murmuring those sweet words of lluth that must have comforted 
myriads of tender hearts in my dearest maiden's pliglit; that whither 
I would go she would go, and that my |>eople should In- hers. At 
liist, one diiy, the Generars jirepaiations being made, the trunks 
eiictimlicring the iKissagcs of the dear old Heiiti Street liHlging, 
which I shall love as long as T shall renietnU r tit ttll one day, 
almost the last of his stay, when the goinl man (his Kxeelleiiey wc 
called him novv) came home to his dinner a eomlorlless meal 
enough it was in the jirescnt condition ot the family he looked 
round the table at the i>laee where I had used to sit iiMiaiijiy old 
days, and sighed out: “I wish, Molly, George was here. ’ 

“Do you. Martini” says Aunt lamlart, flinging info Ins 
arms. 

“Yes, I do; but I don’t wish you to choke me, Molly, he says. 
“ I love him dearly. I may go away and never see him again, and 
take his foolish little sweetheart along with me. I supjioso you 
will write to each other, children ! 1 can’t prevent^ that, you 

know; and until he changes his mind, 1 suppose Miss llico wont 
obey paint’s orders, and get him out of her fiHilish little heail. 
Wilt thou, Thco 1 ” 

“ No, dearest, dearest, last pajia! ’’ ,i *i • 

“What! more embraces and kisses! What dws all tins 

mean 1 ” „ 

“It means that—that George is in the drawing-nsnn, says 
mamma. 

“Is he? My dearest lay!” erics the General. ‘ omc ^ 
me—come in! ” And when I enten;d he held me to Ins ni..i 
and kissed me. 

10 a*' 
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I confess at this I was so overcome that I fell down on my 
knees before the dear good man, and sobbed on his own. 

“God bless yon, my dearest boy!” he mutters hurriedly, 
“ Always loved yon as a son—haven’t I, Molly 1 Broke my heart 
nearly when I quarrelleil with you about this little—What!—. 
odds marrowbones !—aU down on your knees! Mrs. Lamtiert, 
pray wliat is the meaning of all this ? ” 

“Dearest dearest papa! I will go with you all the same!” 
whimpers one of the kneeling party, “And I will wait—oh! as 
long iis ever my dearest father wants me! ” 

“ In Heaven’s name ! ” roars the General, “ tell me what has 
happened?” 

What hail happened was, that George Esmond Warrington and 
Theodosia Lambert hasl been married in Southwark that morning, 
their banns having been duly called in the church of a certain friend 
of the Reverend Mr. Sampson. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 

CONTAINING BOTH COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 

W E, who ha<l Iwon active in the {jailty scene of the niomin^', 
felt trebly yuilty wlien we wiw the t'lfeet whieli onr 
conduct had produced n])on him, wlimn, of all iithcrs, 
we loved and respected. The shiK-k to the {'ckmI man was stran};e, 
and jntifnl to us to witness who had administered it. The child 
of his heart had dcceivc<l and ilisoliey«‘il him—I declare I think, 
my dcjir, now, wc wotdd not or could not »lo it over a;'ain ; ■ Ids 
wiiolc family had cntercMl into a league against him. Gear kiml 
friend and father! We know thou hast ])ardoii(>d our wrong in 
the heaven 'where thou dwellest amongst ]inrilied spirits who 
learned on earth how to love and jjanlon! To love and forgive 
were easy duties with that man. Bemificence was natnnd to him, 
and a sweet smiling Imndlity; and to wound either was to lie 
stivage and brutal, ns to torture a child, or strike Mows at a 
nursing woman. The deed done, all wc gnilty om-s grovellwl in 
the earth, before the man wc hatl injured. 1 pass over the scenes 
of forgiveness, of rciMneiliiition, of common woi-ship together, ol 
tinal 8«‘paratiou when the gcssl man departed to his government, 
and the ship aailctl away Iwforc us, leaving me and Then on the 
shore. Wc stood there hand in hand horribly :il)ashe«l, silent, ami 
gnilty. My wife did not come to mo till her father went; in the 
intcrv.al lastwcen the ceremony of onr marriage! ami his de|Kirtnre, 
she had remained at home, oi'iaipying her old place by her father, 
and Ixid by her sister’s side: he as kiml as ever, but the women 
almost speechless mnong themselves; Aunt liinnlKfrt, for once, 
unkind and fretful in her temper; ami little Hetty fevc^nsh ami 
strange, and saving, “ I wish wo were gone. I wish we were gone. 
Though admitte.1 to the house, and forgiven, I slunk away during 
those last days, and only saw my wife for a minute or two in tlu! 
street, or with her family. She was not mine till they weie gone. 
We went to Winchester anil Hampton for what may !« callei onr 
wwlding. It was but a dismal busincs.s. For a while we. telt 
utterly lonely : and of our dear fathisr as if we had buried him, or 
drove him to the grave by our undutifulne.ss. 
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I made Sampnon announce our marriage in the papers. (Afy 
wife use«l to hang down her head before the poor fellow afterwaixls.) 
I took Mrs. Warrington back to my old lodgings in Bloomsbury, 
where there was plenty of rofjm for us, and our modest married lift 
began. I ^vrote homo a letter to my mother in Vitgiuia, iufoniiing 
her of no particulare, but only that Mr. Lambert being about to 
depart for his government, I considered myself bound in honour to 
fulfil niy promise towards his doiircst daughter; and stated that I 
intended to carry out iny intention of completing my studies for tlic 
Bar, and iiualifying myself for (unployment at home, or in our own 
or any other colony. My good Mrs. Mountain answered this letter, 
by desire of Madam Esmond, she said, who thought that for tlie 
sake of peat^ my communiciitious had best be conducted that way. 
I found my relatives in a fury which was perfectly amusing to 
witness. The butler’s face, as he said “ Not at home,” at my uncle’s 
house in Hill Street, Wiis a blank tragedy that might have been 
studied by Garrick when he sees Banquo. My {roor little wife wuh 
on my ann, and we were tripping away laughing at the fellow’s 
acctieil, when wo came upon my Liidy in a street stoppage in her 
chair. I took off my hat and mmlc her the lowest \)uBsibIc Imw. 
I altcctionatcly asked after my dcur cousins. “ I—I wonder you 
«laro look mo in the face ! ” Lady Warrington gi)s|)cd out. “ Nuy, 
don’t <lcprive me of tluit precious privilege! ” siiys I. “ Move oii, 
Peter,” she screams to her ch.airman. “Your Ladyship would not 
impale your husband’s own flesh and blood 1 ” says I. She nittlcs 
up the glass of her chair in a fury. I kiss my hand, take off luy 
hat, and perform another of my very finest bows. 

Walking shortly afterwaixls in Hyde Park with my dcariMt 
companion, I met my little cousin exercising on liorsclKick with n 
groom behind him. As soon as ho sees us, he galkqis up to us, the 
groom (Kmiuling afterwanls and Ixiwling out, “ Stop, Master Miles, 
stop!” “I am not to s[>eak to my cousin,” stiys Miles, “but telling 
you to send my love to Hairy is not s])eaking to you, is iti Is 
that luy new cousin 1 I’m not told not to sixxik to her. I’m Miles, 
cousin. Sir Miles Warrington Baronet’s son, and you are very 
pretty ! ” “ Now, duee now. Master Miles,” says the groom, toueli- 

ing his hat to us; and the boy trots away laughing and looking at 
iis over his shoulder. “ You see how my relations have dctcrmineil 
to treat me,” I say to my jiartner. “ As if I married you for your 
relations! ” says Theo, her eyes beaming joy and love into mine. 
Ah! how liappy wo were! how brisk and pleasant the winter! 
How snug the kettle by the fire (where the ab^hed Samjison some¬ 
times came and nuwle the punch); how delightful the night at the 
theatre, for which our firiends brought us tickets of admission, and 
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wlu're we daily exjieetcd our new itlay «»f “ l’iK‘ahontj>s ” would rival 
the BucajSBOS of all loniier tragedies. 

The fickle old aunt of t'larj'cs tJtnvt, who veivived me on iny 
first eominsf to Lomloii with luy wife, with a laust of seoru, inolIifhHl 
])rcsently, and ns soon ns she «'auu^ to know Tlieo (whom she had 
immouueed to lx; an iuswuifieant little eo>iutry-faee<l ehit), fell 
utterly in love with her, ami wouhl have her to tea and su|>|kt 
every day when there was no other eomiiauy. “ As for eompaiiy, 
my dears,” she wotild Kiy, “ I don’t ask yon. You are no longer 
dll inundc. Your marriage has put tliat entirely out of the ipies 
tioii.” So she would have had us come to amuse her, and go in 
ami out by the liaek-stairs. My wife was tine lady enough to 
feel only ainuBCil at tliis nveiition: and 1 must ilo the l«an>ness's 
doniestics the justice to say tliat, had we Ixh'u duke and duehess, 
we could not have been received with more resjieet. Madame de 
Hcrnsteiii was very mueh tickled ami amused with my story of 
baily Warrington and tlie ehair. I aidt'd it for lier, ami gave her 
aneeilotes of the pious Baronet’s lady ami her daiigliters, which 
]>leased the mischievous lively old woman. 

The Dowager Countess of Castlewood, now estahlishcil in her 
house at Kensington, gave ns tliat kind of welcome which genteel 
ladies extend to their jssirer relatives. We went once or twice to 
her Ladyshiji’s drums at Ken.sington; but losing more money at 
cards, and spending more money in eoaeh-him than 1 liked toall'ord, 
we siieedily gave up those entertainments, and, I daresay, were no 
more missed or regretted than other jteojile in the tashioiiahle world, 
who are earried by death, debt, or other aceidcait out o| the isilite 
sphere. My Theo did not in the least regret this e.xelusion. tShe 
had made her ajiiicaranee at one of these drums, attircil in some 
little ornaments which her mother left Isdiind her, ami by which 
the good lady set some store; but I thought her own white neck 
was a great ileal prettier than these ]MK>r twinkling sbiiies; and 
there were dowagers, whose wrinkled old bones blazcil with rubies 
and diamonds, wliieh, I am sure, they would gladly have exchanged 
for her modest juiriire of beauty and freshness. ^ Not a soul 
to her—except, to lie sure. Bean Lothair, a triend of Mr. Wills, 
who jirowlcd aljout Bhximsbury afterwards, and even sent my wife, 
a billet. I met him in Covent Garden shortly after, and jiromiscd 
to break his ugly face if ever I saiv it in the neighlKiurhoisl of my 
lodgings, and Madam Theo was molested no further. 

The only one of our relatives who eamc to sec us (Madame 
do Bernstein never came; she sent her coach for ns sometimes, 
or made inquiries regarding us by her woman or her major-domo) 
was our poor Maria, who, with her huslmnd, Mr. IIag:in, often took 
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a share of owr homely dinner. Then we had friend Spencer from 
the Temple, who admired our Arcadian felicity, and gently asked 
onr sympathy for his less fortunate loves; and twice or thrice tlic 
fiimons Doctor Johnson came in for a dish of Thco’s tea. A disli 1 
a pailful! “ And a pail the best thing to feed him, sar! ” siiys 

Mr. Gumbo indignantly: for the Doctor’s appearance was not 
pleusant, nor his linen particularly white. He snorted, he grew 
red, and sputtered in feeding; he Aung his meat about, and bawled 
out in contradicting pcojde: and annoyed my Thco, whom he 
professed to admire greatly, by saying, every time he saw lier, 
“ Madam, you do not love me; I see by your manner you do not 
love me; though I admire you, and come here for your sake. Hern 
is my friend Mr. Reynolds that shall paint you: he has no ceruse 
in his paintbox that is as brilliant as your complexion.” And so 
Mr. Reynolds, a most perfect and agreeable gentleman, would hare 
painted my wife: but I knew what his price was, and did not 
choose to incur that expense. I wish I had now, for the sake of 
the children, that they might see what yonder face was like some 
Ave-and-thirty years ago. To me, madam, ’tis the same now as 
ever; and your ladyship is always young! 

What anuoyc<l Mrs. Warrington with Doctor Joluison more than 
his contradictions, his sputterings, and his dirty nails, Wiis, I think, 
an unfavourable opinion which he formed of my now tragedy. Hagsin 
once proposed that he should rciul some scenes from it after tCti. 

“Nay, sir, converasvtion is better,” says the Doctor. “I ••an 
read for myself, or hear you at the theatre. I Inul rather hear 
Mrs. Warrington’s artless prattle than your declamation of Mr. 
Warrington’s decasyllabics. Tell us aljout your household afl'aii's, 
madam, and whether his Excellency your fatW is well, and whether 
yon mode the pudden and the butter sauce. The butter sauce was 
delicious! ” (He loved it so well that he had kept a large quantity 
in the bosom of a very dingy shirt.) “You made it as though you 
loved me. You hcli^ me as though you loved me, though you 
don’t.” 

“ Faith, sir, you are taking some of the present away with you 
in your waistcoat,” says Hagan, with much spirit. 

“ Sir, you are rude! ” Rawls the Doctor. “ You arc tin- 
acquaint^ with the Arst principles of politeness, which is courtesy 
before ladies. Having received a university education, I am sur¬ 
prised that you have not learnt the rudiments of politeness. I 
respect Mrs. Warrington. I should never think of making personal 
remarks about her guests before her! ” 

“Then, sir,” says Hagiiu Aercely, “why did you sixjak ot 
my theatre 1” 
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“ Sir, you are saucy! ” roars the Doctor. 

“Do tc fabula,” says the actor. ‘‘I think it is your waistcoat 
that is saucy. Madjun, shall I make some iniiich in tlie way we 
make it in Ireland ? ” 

The Doctor, puffing, and imrplc in the fact*, was wiping the 
dingy shirt with a still more dubious iioekot-liandken'liief whieli 
he then applie«l to his forehead. After this exercise, he l)lew a 
hyperborean whistle as if to blow his wmth away, “It /« de 
me, sir—though, as a young man, perhai>s you iiecil not have 
told me so.” 

“ I drop my point, sir! If you have been wmng, I am sure I 
am bound to ask your pardon for setting you so ! ” siiys Air. ll.-igan, 
with a fine bow. 

“Doesn’t he look like a goill” says Maria, clutching my wile’s 
hand: and indeed Mr. Hitgaii did look like a laindsome young 
gentleman. His colour had risen; ho had put his hand io his 
breast with a noble air: Chamont or (.'astalio could not ])reseut 
himself better. 

“Let mo make you some lemonade, sir; my papa has sent us 
a box of fresh limes. May we send }'ou some to tlie Temple ? " 

“Aladara, if they stay in yonr house, they will !(»<(.• their 
((uality and turn sweet,” Siiys the Doctor. “Air. ]|ag:in, you 
are a young saucebox, that’s what you are! Ho! ho! It is I 
have bron wrong.” 

“ 0 ray Lord, my Polwlorc! ” bloats Lady Alaria, when she 
was alone in my wife’s drawing-room :— 

“ ‘ Oh, 1 could liojir thoo talk for ever thus, 

Ktomally ndmiring,—fix .sail I'.r/.o 

On those dear oyos, for every glance they send 

Darts through my soul, and fills iiiy liuarl with mptiiru !' 

Thou knowest not, iny Theo, Avhat it js'arl iind jianigoii of a fiiiin 
my Castalio is ; my Chamont, my- O dcfir tiio, child, what a pity 
it is that in your husifand’s tragedy he should have to take the 
horrid name of Captain Smith ! ” 

Upon this tragcily not only my literary ho|ies, but much of my 
financial prospects were founded. Aly bmthcr’s d«(bts discharged, 
my mother’s tlrafts from homo duly honoured, my owfi expenses 
j)aid, which, though moderate, were not inconsiderable, pretty 
nearly the whole of my patrimony hail Ik*cii spent, and this 
auspicious moment I must choose for my maniiige! 1 could raise 
money on my iuheritance: that was not im|H)ssil)Ic, though cer¬ 
tainly costly. My mother could not leave her eldest son without 
a maintenance, whatever our (piarrcls might be. I had health. 
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strength, good wits, some friends, anil reputation—almve all, my 
famous tragedy, which the nuannger had promised to perform, and 
upon the proceeds of this I counted for iny present support. What 
Ijecomes of the arithmetic of youth? llow do we then calculate 
that a hundred pounds is a maintenance, and a thousand a fortune ? 
How did I dare play against Fortune with such odds 1 I succccilcii, 
I remernher, in convincing iny dear General, and he left home 
convinced that his son-in-law had for the present nccrasity at least 
a sex)re of hundred pounds at his command. He and his dear 
Molly had begun life with less, and the ravens had somehow 
always fed them. As for the women, the question of poverty 
was one of pleasure to those sentimental souls, and Aunt Lambert, 
for her part, declared it would lx: wicked and irreligious to doubt 
of a provision being made for her children. Was the righteous 
ever forsaken? Did the just man ever have to l)cg his bread? 
She knew Irettcr than that! “No, no, my dears! I am not 
going to 1)0 afraid on tluit account, I warrant you! Look at me 
and my General! ” 

Tlioo hclieveil all I said and wished to believe myself. So we 
actually l)cgaii life upon a capital of Five Acts, and about three 
hundred jiounds of ready money in hand! 

Well, the time of the appearance of the famous tragedy drew 
near, and my friends canvassed the town to get a boily of supporters 
fur the oi)cuing night. I am ill at asking favours from the great; 
but when my Lord Wrotham came to London, I went, with Tlioo 
in my hand, to wait on his Lordship, who received us kindly, out 
of rcganl for his old friend, her father—though he good-naturcilly 
shook a finger at me (at which my little wife hung down her head) 
for having stolen a march on the good General. However, he would 
do his best for her father’s daughter; ho})c<i for a success; said 
he hiul heanl great things of the piece; and engaged a numixir 
of places for himself and his friends. But this patron sccurod, 
I had no other. “ Mon eher, at my age,” says the Baroness, “ I 
should bore myself to death at a tragedy: but I will do my best: 
and I will certainly send niy iicople to the boxes. Yes! Case 
in his best black looks like a nobleman; and Brett in one of my 
gowns has a faux air de nioi which is quite distinguished. Put 
down my name for two in the front boxes. Good-bye, my dear. 
Bonne cltawe 1 ” The Dowager Countess presented compliments 
(on the back of the nine of clubs), had a canl-party that night, 
and was quite sorry she and Fanny could not go to my tragedy. 
As for my Uncle and Lady Warrington, they were out of the 
question. After the affair of the sedan chair I might ns well 
have asked Queen Elizabeth to go to Drury Lane. These were 
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all niy frionds that luwt (if uriistiH'i'atic coimct'tiiiiis alMnit whoin 
poor Sainjison had bnijjKcd; and on tlu' stiviDith of vhon, tl„. 
manager, as he said, had given Mr. Hagan his engigciaent' 
‘ Where Tvas my Lord Bute? Had I not pmnii«.-.l his Lordship 
should come? he asks snaiijiishly, taking snuir (how diHvreni 
from the bnsk, and engaging, and obseiiuious little manager of 
six months ago!)-“ I proniiwl Lord Bute should eonie I 

“Yea,” siiys Mr. Garrick, “and herIloval Highness the I'rineess 
of Wales and his Majesty too.” ‘ 


Poor Sampson owned that In', buoyed up by vain hop.'s, lia.l 
promised the api)earancc of these, august jiersonages. 

The next day, at rehearsiil, matters were woiw> still, and the 
manager in a furj'. 

“Grejit Heavens, sir!” says lie, “into what a prettv 
have you led me! Look at that letter, sir! -read that letter!” 
And he liands me one 


My DhAU Siu (said the letter),—“I have seen his borilship, 
and conveyed to him Mr. Warrington’s re«|ucst that he would honour 
the tragedy of ‘Pocrahontas’ liy his jiresence. Mis bordship is a 
liatnm of the drama, and a magnificent friend of all the lilH-ral arts; 
but he desires me to say that he cannot think of attending hiinsidi; 
much less of asking his Gracious Master to witness the pcrforniance 
of a jilay, a ])rincii)nl part in which is given to an aetor who has 
maile a clandestine marriage with a daughter of one of his .Majesty’s 
nobility.—Your well-wisher, Hapniikijs McDukk.’ 

"Mr. ]). Garrick, 

" At tho Theatro Royal in Drury Lane." 

My poor Theo had a nice dinner waiting for me after the 
rehearsal. I pleaded fatigue as tlni reason for looking so pale; 
I did not dare to convey to her this dreadful news. 
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CHAPTER LXXX 

POCAHONTAS 

T he English public, not being so well acquainted with the 
history of Pocahontas as we of Virginia, who still love the 
memory of that simple and kindly creature, Mr. Warrington, 
at the suggestion of his friends, made a little ballad about tliis 
Indian princess, which was printed in the magazines a few days 
iKforo tho appearance of the tragedy. This proceeding, Sampson 
and I considered to be very artful and ingenious. “It is like 
ground-bait, sir,” says the enthusiastic parson, “and you will see 
the fish rise in multitudes, on tho great day! ” He and Spencer 
declared tliat the poem w.os discussed and admired at seversd 
coffee-hoHs^ in their hearing, and that it had been attributed to 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Cowper of the Temple, and even to the famous 
Mr. Gray. I believe iwor Sam luul himself set abroad these re¬ 
ports; and, if Sliakspeare had been named ns the author of the 
tragwly, would have declared “ Pocahontas ” to be one of the iroct’s 
best performances. I inmlc acquaintance with bravo Captain Smith, 
as a boy, in my grandfiither’s library at home, where I remember 
how I would sit at the good old man’s knees, with my favourite 
volume on my own, sirclling out tho exploits of our Virginian lien*. 
I loved to read of Smith’s travels, sufferings, captivities, escapes, imt 
only in America, but Europe. I become a child again almost as I 
take from the sliclf before me in England the familiar volume, and 
all sorts of recollections of my early home come crowding over my 
mind. Tho old grandfather would make pictures for me of Smith 
doing battle with tho Turks on the Danube, or led out by our 
Indian savag(» to death. Ah, what a terrific fight was that in 
which he was engaged with the three Turkish champions, and how 
I used to delight over the story of his combat with Bonny Molgrn, 
the lost and most dreadful of the three! What a name Bonny 
Molgro was, and with what a prodigious turban, scimitar, and 
whiskers wo represented him! Having slain and taken off the 
heads of his first two enemi*». Smith and Bonny Molgro met, foiling 
to (says my fiivourite old book) “with their battle-axes, wlio-^c 
piercing bills mode sometimes tho one, sometimes the other, to hare 
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scarce sense to keep their sathlles: esiwiallv the Christian reivivcil 
such a wound that he lost liis battle-axe, whereat the supiKwd 
conquering Turke had a great shout fi-oni the r.inipires. Yet hv 
the readinesse of his horec, and his givat judgment and dexterilie 
he not only avoided the Turke’s biows, hut, liaving .Ir.iwn liis lalehion’ 
so pierced the Turke under the cutlets, tiirougii Iwek amt Isslv’ 
that thougli hee alighted from liis lioi-so, liec stoml not long, ere //<,’ 
lost his hesul as the rest had done. In reward for Aviiieh deed 
Duke Segismundus gave him 3 Turke’s head in a shield for nnm-s 
and 300 Duckats yecrcly for a iieiision.” Disdaining time and 
jilacre (with that daring which is the privilege of jHads) in my 
tragedy. Smith is made to perfiirm similar exidoits on (he lianks of 
our Potomac and James’s River. Our “ grouml-hait ” verses ran 
thus:— 


POCAHONTAS. 

Woariod arm and liroKoii sword 
Wage in vain tlio dos{iora(o light : 
Kound him prosH a ununtlcss hunlu ; 

He is but a siiiglo knight. 

Hark ! a cry of triuiiii>h slirill 
Through the wilderness rusuiinds, 
As, with twenty bleeding wounds, 
Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 

Now they heap the fatid pyre, 

And tho torch of death they light: 
Ah 1 *tia hard to die of lire! 

Who will shield tho captive knight? 
liuund tho stake with lictiilish i-ry 
Wheel and dance tho savage crowd. 
Cold tho victim’s mien and pnaul. 
And his breast is liarcd ti> die. 

Who will shield tho fearless heart ? 

Who avert the niurderoiis bkolc ? 
Prom tho throng, with sudden shirt, 
Bee, there s|)rings an Indiiin maid. 
Quick she stands licforo the knight, 

" Loose tho chain, unbind tho ring, 

I am daughter of tho King, 

And I claim the Indian right! ” 

Hauntlessly asiilo she ilings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife ; 

Fondly to his heart she clings. 

And her bosom guards his life ! 
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In tlio wooiIh of I’owliattnn, 

Still ’tin told, by Indian fires, 
now n daui'htor of tboir sires 
Saved tho captive Englishman. 

I iKicd not ildscrilic at length the plot of my tragedy, a« my 
children can take it down from the shelves any day and penise it 
for themselves. Nor shall I, let me add, he in a hurry to offer to 
read it again to my young folks, since Captain Miles and the psirson 
Imth chose to fall asleep last Christmas, when, at mainina’s re<iucst, 
I read aloud a couple of acts. But any iiersou having a modcuito 
aciiuaintancc with plays and novels can soon, out of tho above 
sketch, fill out a picture to his liking. An Indian king; a loving 
priniicsa, and her attendant, in love W’ith the British captiiin’s 
servant; a traitor in the English fort; a brave Indian warrior, 
himself entertaining an unhapiiy passion for Poiiahontas; a mcilicine- 
maii and priest of the Indians (very well played by Palmer), capable 
of every treason, stratagem, and crime, and bent upon the torture 
and deatli of the English iirisoner; -these, with the accidents of tlie 
wilderness, the war-dances and cries (which Gumbo had learned to 
mimic very accurately from tho red jicoplc at home), and the annval 
of tlie English fleet, with allusions to the late glorious victories in 
Cauiula, and the determination of Britons ever to rule and comiuer 
in America, some of us not unnaturally thought might contribute to 
the success of our tragedy. 

But I have mentioned the ill omens which preceded the day: 
the diHic-ulties which a peevish, and jealous, and timid management 
threw in the way of the piece, and tlie violent prejudice w’hi(!h was 
felt against it in cerUiin hujh quarters. What wonder then, I ask. 
that “ Po(»hontas ” should have turned out not to be a victory ? 1 
laugh to Hi-orn the malignity of the critics who found fiiult with the 
performance. Pixitty critics, forsooth, who said that “Cariiezaii ’ 
was a masterpiece, whilst a far sujterior awl imre ela/torate work 
received only their sneers! I insist on it that Hagan acted his part 
so admirably that a certain actor and manager of the theatre might 
well Ix! jealous of him; and that, but for the cabal made outside, 
the piece would have succeeded. The order had been given tliat 
tho play should not suexeetl; so at least Snmiisou declared to nic. 
“ The house swarmed with Macs, by George, and they should have 
the galleries washed with brimstone,” the honest fellow swore, and 
always vowed that Mr. Garrick himself would not have had the 
piece succeed for the world ; and was never in such a rage as during 
that grand scene in the second act, where Smith (floor Hagan) being 
bound to the stake, Pocahontas comes and saves him, and when the 
whole house was thrilling with applause and sympathy. 
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Anybody who haa curiosity siirticicnt may rcfi-r t.> tlic 
tragaly (in the octavo form, or in the sulwciuent si.lcii.li.l .|iiail.. 
ctlition of my Collected Works, and Poems Original and Tnmslateil) 
and say whether the scene is without merit, whether tlie verses are 
not elegant, the language ri(!h and noble ? One of the causes «.f the 
failure was my actual Jideliti/ to ktstunj. I haii eopii'il myself at 
the Museum, and tinted neatly, a tigureOf Sir Walter Raleigh in a 
frill and beard; and (my dear Thee giving some of her inother's 
Irest lace for the ruff) we dressorl Hagan accurately after this »lraw- 
ing, and no man could look better. Miss Priteha'nl as Pocahontas, 
I dressed too as a Rod Indian, having seen enough of that costume 
in my own exi)cricncc at home. Will it 1 hi Isdieveil that the house 
tittered when she first appean*d 1 Tlu-y got us(‘<l to her, Iiowcvjt, 
hut just at the moment when she rushes into the jaisoncr’s arms, 
and a nniuher of people were actually in tears, a fellow in tin- jiit 
Iwiwls out, “Bedad! here’s the Belle Savage kissing llui Samcen's 
Head;” on which an imiwrtinent roar of laughter spning u|i in the 
pit, brciiking out with fitful explosions during the remainder of the 
]M!rlbnnance. As the wag in Mr. Sheridan’s amusing “(’rifie" 
admirably says alxnit the morning guns, the playwrights were not 
content with one of them, hut must fire two or three ; so with this 
wretched pot-house joke of the Bclh; Savage (the ignorant people 
not knowing that Pocudiontas hemelf was tin- very Belle Sauv.ige 
from whom the tivcrn tesrk its naiiK?!). My friend i»f the pit 
repeated it ad nnnseam during the jierformani'c, and :is eaeli new 
character appeared, saluted him hy the name of some tavern for 
instance, the English govenior (with a long lieard) he called the 
“(loiit and Boots;” his lieutenant (Biirker), whose face certainly 
was broad, the “Bull and Mouth,’ and so on! And the eiirlain 
descended amidst a shrill stornr of w histles and hisses, which espeei 
ally assailed jMror Hagan every time he opened his lip.s. Sampson 
saw Master Will in the green boxes, with some jiretty aei|naintanees 
of his, and has no doubt that the treacherous seoiindrel was one of 
the ringlcatlers in the conspiracy. “ 1 would havi' Hung him over 
into the jut,” the fiiithful fellow said (aial tiampson was man enough 
to cxce.utc his threat), “but I sjiw a couple <if Mr. Nadah’s followers 
prowling alwut the lobby, and was obliged to sheer otf.” And so 
the eggs we Inul counted on selling at marki't were broken, and our 
ixwr hopes lay shattered Ircforc us! 

I h)oked in at the house fitmi the shige before the curtain 
wiis lifted, and saw it pretty well filled, especially reinarkiiig Mr. 
Johnson in the front boxes, in a laced waistcoat, h;iving his friend 
Mr. Reynolds by his side; the latter coidd not hear, and the 
former conld not sec, and so they came gwsl-natureillv a tlmx to 
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form an opinion of my poor tragedy. I conid sec Lady Muria 
(I knew the hood alic wore) in the lower gallery, where she onc(! 
more had the opportunity of sitting and looking at W beloved actor 
performing a principal chanictcr in a piece. As for Thco, she fairly 
owned that, unless I ordered her, she had rather not be present, 
nor had I any such command to give, for, if things went wrong, 
I knew that to see her suffer would be intolerable pain to myselti 
and so actpiiesced in her desire to keep away. 

Being of a pretty e(]uanimous disiswition, and, as I flatter 
myself, able to bear good or evil fortune without disturbance, I 
myselti after taking a light dinner at the “ Bedford,” went to the 
theatre a short while before tho commencement of the play, and 
proposed to remain there, until the defeat or victory was decided. 
I own now, I could not help seeing which way the fate of the d.ay 
was likely to turn. There was something gloomy and disastrous 
in the general aspect of all things around. Miss Pritchard had tho 
headache; the larbcr who brouglit homo Hagan’s wig Inid ijowdered 
it like a wretch; amongst the gentlemen and ladies in the green¬ 
room, I saw none but doubtful faces: and the manager (a very 
flippant, not to say impertinent gentleman, in my o]>iiiiou, and 
who himself on that night looked as dismal sis a mute at a funeral) 
had tho insolence to say t») mo, “ For Heaven’s siike, Mr. Warrington, 
go and get a glass of punch at the ‘ Bedford,’ and don’t frighten 
Us all here by your dismal countenance! ” “ Sir,” sfiys I, “ I h-avc 
a right, fur five shillings, to comment upon your face, but I never 
gave you any authority to make remarks upon mine.” “ Sii',” says 
lie in a pet, “ I most hesirtily wish I hail never seen your face at 
all! ” “ Yours, sir! ” said I, “ has often amused me greatly; ami 
when painted for Abel Drugger is exceedingly comic ”—and indectl 
I have always done Mr. G. the justice to think that in low comedy 
he was tinrivallcil. 

I made him a bow, and walked off to the coffee-house, and for 
five years after never spoke a wonl to the gentleman, when he 
apologiseil to me, at a nobleman’s house where we chanced to meet. 
I said I had utterly forgotten the circumstance to which he alludwl, 
and that, on the first night of a play, no doubt, author and manager 
were flurried alike. And added, “ After all, there is no shame in 
not being made for the theatre. Mr. Garrick—you were.” A 
compliment with which he appeared to be as well pleased as I 
intended he should. 

Fidus Achates ran over to me at the end of tho first act to soy 
that all things were going pretty well; though ho confessetl to the 
titter in the house upon Miss Wtehard’s first appearance dres'x’fl 
exactly like an Indian princess. 
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“I cannot help it, Sampson,’’ siud I (lillinsr i,i,„ of 

good punch), “ if Indians arc dressed so.” 

“Why,” says he, “would yon have had t’aractacns paiuUd 
bine like an ancient Briton, or Boiidnca with nothin!' !'<» a cow- 
skin?”—And indeed it may be that the fidelity to history was the 
cause of the ridicule cast on my trageily, in which ease I, f.ir one, 
am not ashamed of its defeat. 

After the second act, my aidc-dcH-anip c;iiiie from the Held with 
dismal news indeed. I don’t know how it is that, nervous Indore 
siction,* in disaster I become jindty cool ami cheerful. “Are 
things going ill ? ” says I. I call for my reckoning, jnit on my hat, 
and march to the theatre as calmly as if I was going to dine at the 
Temple!; fidus Achates walking by my siile, jiressing my elljow, 
kicking the link-boys out of the way, and crying, “By George, Mr. 
Warrington, you are a man of spirit—a Trojan, sir!” So, then! 
were men of spirit in Troy; but, alas! fate was too strong for 
them. 

At any rate, no man can say that 1 did not bear my misfortniii! 
with calmness: I emdd no more help the clamour and noise of tin! 
audience than a etiptain can hel]) the howling and hissing of the 
storm in which his ship goes down. Itut 1 was determimsl that 
the rushing waves and broken masts should inijHividum jWiriit, 
and flatter myself that I l)orc my calamity without flinching. “ Ni>t 
Regnlns, my dear madam, could step into his iKirrel more cisilly,” 
Sampson said to my wif<!. ’Tis unjust to siiy of men of the ]iar.isitic 
nature that they arc unfaithful in misfortune. Whether I was 
prositerous or (wor, the wild ])arson was ctjnally true and frii'ndly, 
and shared onr crust as eagerly as ever he hail (Nirtakcii <if oiir 
Ix'tter fortune. 

I took my jdace on the stage, whence I could se«! the acf<»rs of 
my jioor piecaj, and a portion of the andicniT who condemned me. 
I sn]>posc the performers giive n»c a wide berth (ait of jiity for me. 
I must siiy that I think I was as little moved as any sisictator; 
and that no one would have juilged from my mien that I was the 
unlucky hero of the night. 

But my dearest Theo, when I w’cnt home, hxjke»l so i)ah! and 
white, that I saw from the dear (Teaturo's eonntenanee that the 
knowledge of my disaster lia<l preceded my rctnnj. SiMiiiccr, 
Sampson, Cousin Hagan, and Liuly Maria were to come after the 
play, ami congratulate the author, (jIo< 1 wot! (B(s)r Miss I’ritchanI 
was cngage<l to us likewise, but scut word that I must nnilerstanil 

• The writer leoma to contradict himself hero, having just li^sted of pos- 
scasing a pretty equanimous disposition. Ilo was prohahly iiiislakon in his 
own estimate of himself, os other folks have houn Isisidos.—fcl). 
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that Mhe was a great deal tuo unwell to sup that night.) My friend 
the giudencr of Bedford House had given my wife his best flowers 
to decorate her little tsiblc. There they were; the poor little 
painted standards—and the bittle lost! I had borne the defeat 
well enough, but as I looked at the sweet pale face of the 
wife across the table, and those artless trophies of welcome whicli 
she had set up for her hero, I confess my courage {pivo way, 
and my heart felt a pang almost as keen as any that ever has 
smitten it. 

Our meal, it may Iw imagined, was dismal enough, nor was it 
rcndcrc<l much giiyer by the talk we strove to carry on. Old Mrs. 
Hiigaii was, luckily, very ill at this time; and her disease, and the 
incidents connected with it, a great blessing to us. Then we had 
his Miyesty’s appruatdiing nuirriagc, about which there was a talk. 
(How well I remember the most futile incidents of the day: down 
to a tune which a carpenter Avas whistling by my side at the pl.ay- 
house, just l)ofore the dreary curtiiin fell!) Then Ave talked alwnt 
the death of good Mr. RichaiAlson, the author of “Pamela” and 
“ Clarisaii,” whoso Avorks avc all iulmired exceedingly. And as avc 
talked almut “ Clarissa,” my wife took on herself to wipe her eyes 
once or twici^, and say faintly, “You knoA\', my love, mamma and 
I could never help crying over that dear book. Oh, my dearest 
ilearest mother ” (slie iulds), “ how I Avisli she could be Avith me 
now! ” This Avas an ocwision for more open tears, for of course a 
young livdy may uatimilly Aveep for her absent mother. And then 
wo mixed a gloomy bowl Avith Jamaica limes, and drank to tlic 
hcidth of his Excellency the Governor: and then, for a second 
toast, [ fllhsl ii bnmi)or, and, Avith a smiling face, drank to “ our 
better fortune! ” 

This was too much. The tAvo women flung themselves into 
each other’s arms, and irrigsitcd caxdi other’s neck-handkerchiefs 
with t«Ars. “ Oh Maria! Is not -is not my George good and 
kind 1 ” sobs Tlieo. “ Ijook at iny Iliigan—how great, hoAv god¬ 
like ho wsis in his i)art! ” giisiw Maria. “ It was a beastly cabd 
which threw him over—and I coidd plunge this knife into Mr. 
Giurick’s black heart—the odious little wretch! ” and she grasps 
a weainm at her side. But throwing it presently down, the 
enthusiastic cresiturc nishcs up to her lonl and master, flings her 
arms round him, and embraces him in the presence of the little 
company. 

I am not sure Avhether some one else did not do likewise. W 
were all in a sbite of extreme excitement and enthusiasm. In the 
midst of grief. Love the consoler appears amongst us, and sootlu's 
us Avith such fond blandishments and tender caresses, that oo'- 
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scarce wishes the calamity away. Two or tlircc tlays altcrwanls, 
on our birthday, a letter was brought me in my study, wliidl 
contained the following lines;— 

FROM POCAHONTAS. 

Roturning from tho omul right 

How palo anil faint npixsar!! my knight ! 

llo scon mo anxious at his siilu ; 

“ Why seek, my love, your n-oiiniU hi hiilo J 
Or doom your Kiiglish girl afr,aii| 

To omulnto the Indian maid 1 ” 

Ro mine my hushaml’s griof to i hcer. 

In peril to Ihi ever near; 

Whuto’or of ill or woe Iwlide, 

To lioar it ulinging at Ids side ; 

Tho poisoncil stroke of fate to ward, 

His IsiKom with my own to guard ; 

Ah ! could it spire a ]iang to his, 

It could not know a purer hli's ! 

'Twould gladdon ns it felt tlio smart. 

And thank the hand that thing the dart! 

I do not say the verses are very giKid, but ilial f like tliciii as 
well as if they were—and that the face uf the wrilcr (whose sweet 
young voice I fancy I cjiu hear as I hum the lines), wlieii 1 went 
into her drawing-room after getting the letter, ami wlieii I saw her 
hlushing and hlessing me—seemed to me more heaiitiful than any I 
can fancy out of licuvcii. 


8 X 


10 
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CHAPTER LXXXI 

RES .INGUSTA DOM I 

{ HAVE already dcwTilwd iny present feelings as an elderly gentle¬ 
man, regarding tliat rash jump into matrimony, whieh I persiimlc<l 
my dear partner to take with me when wo were both scarce 
out of our teens. As a man and a father—with a due sense of tlic 
necessity of mutton-chops, and the imiiortsince of paying the kikcr 
—with a psick of rash children round alxnit us who might lx: 
running otf to Scotland to-morrow, and pleading jKipa’s and mamma’s 
example for their impertinence,—I know that I ought to be very 
civutious in narrating tliis early part of the marrioxl life of George 
Warrington, E 8 (iuire, and Theodosia his wifc- 7 -to call out mea 
culpa, and i>ut on a demure air, and sitting in my comfortable 
casy-chair here, i)mfcss to l)e in a white sheet and on the stool of 
repentance, offering myself up sis a warning to imprudent and hot- 
heailcd youth. 

But, truth to say, that married life, reganling which my dear 
relatives prophesied so gloomily, has disapiminted all those prudent 
and respectable i>coplc. It Inis luul its trials; but I can remember 
them without bitterness—its passionate griefs, of which time, iiy 
God’s kind ordinance, has Ixicn the benign consoler—its days of 
poverty, which we bore, who endured it, to the wonder of our syni- 
imthising relatives looking on—its precious rewanls and blessings, 
BO great that I wiarce dare to whisper them to this page; to sitcak 
of them, save with awful respect and to One Ear, to which are 
offered up the prayers and thanks of all men. To marry without 
a com])etcnco is wrong and dangerous, no doubt, and a crime against 
our social coiles; but do not scores of thousands of our fellow-beings 
commit the crime every year with no other tnist but in Heaven, 
health, and their labour 1 Arc young people entering into the 
married life not to take hoi)c into account, nor dare to begin 
their housekeeping until the cottage is completely furnished, tlic 
cellar and lanler stocked, the cupboanl fbll of plate, and the strung 
box of money ? The increase and multiplication of the world woubi 
stop, were the laws which relate the genteel part of it to 1 * 
made universal. Our gentlefolks tremble at the brink in their silk 
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stocking!* aiul i)um|w, «iul wait for wliole years until tlu-y liiul a 
bridge or a gilt btirge to carry them across : our jioor do not fear to 
wet their bare feet, plant them in the brook, and trust to fate and 
strength to Iwar them over. Who would like to coiisinu his 
daughter to jKJverty f Who wouhl counsel his son to uu<lcrgt) the 
countless risks of poor married life, to leiiiove the Ivloveil girl from 
comfort and comiK*tenee, anil subject her to debt, misery, privation, 
friondle88ne.ss, sickness, and the hundred gloomy cons»'i|ueiices of 
the res amfiista ilomi ? I hnik at my own wife and ask her iwriloii 
for having imposed a busk so ii-aught with pain and danger upon 
one si> gentle. I think of the trials she endunil, and am thankful 
for them and for that untailing love and constancy with which God 
blessed her and strengthened her to Is-ar them ail. (>n this i|Ucstion 
of marriage I am not a fair judge : my own was so imprudent and 
has Ijecn so happy, that I must not dare to give young peojilc 
counsel. I have endured isiverty, but scarcely ever found it 
otherwise than tolerable: had J not undergone it, I never conlil 
have known the kindness of friends, the delight of gratitude, the 
surprising joys and consolations which sonicliines aci-ompaiiy the 
scanty iiicai and narrow fire, and cln cr the long day’s lalHSir. This 
at h".ist is certain, in respect of tins lot ot the ilcccnt i«ior, that, a 
great deal of 8Ui«rliuous i»ity is often thrown away ujion it. GimmI 
natiiml fine tidks, who souietinies stejiped out of the sunshine of 
their riches into our narrow ol»seurity, were blinded, as it wen-, 
whilst we could sec (juite ihcerfully and clearly; they stninbleil 
over olistacles which were none to us: they were surprised at the 
resignation with which we drank small beer, ami that we could 
heartily say grace over such vi'ry cold mutton. 

The gisxl Geneml, my father-in-law, had niarri(!<l his Alolly 
Avheii he was a siilialtern of a foot reginieiit, and had a purse si arce 
iH-tti-r tilled than my own. They had had their ups and downs ot 
fortune. I think (though my wife will never confess to this point) 
they had married, as peoidc could do in their young tiiiie, 
previously asking pajm’s and inaiiinia’s leave.* At all events, tlie> 
were so well ))lcused with their own goml luck in iiiatriinonj, n.i. 
thev did not grudge their children's, and were by no nieaiis Iriglileiiis 
at the idea of anv little hardshiiw which we in the eoui-se of ..nr 
married life might lie called uism to undergo. And I suj.piw.- when 
1 made my own jiccuniary statements to Mr. Ijaniliert, '*as 
anxious to deceive both of us. Relieving ini’ to Is; master o a 
couple of thousand pounds, he went to Jamaica ijuite easy in us 
mind as to his darling daughter’s comfort and maintenance, a tas 

• The editor has looked through Bum's History of tht FUii Marrtay s 
without finding the names ot Martin Lamt«rt and Mary Henson. 
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for some years to come. After paying the expenses of his family’s 
outfit the worthy man went away not much richer than his son-in- 
law : and a few trinkets, and some lace of Aunt Lambert’s, with 
twenty new guineas in a purse which her mother and sisters made 
for her, were my Thco’s marriage portion. But in valuing my 
stock, I chose to count as a good debt a sum which my honoured 
mother never could be got to acknowledge up to the day when the 
resolute old huly was called to pay the last debt of all. The sums 
I had disbursed for her, she urgcfl, were spent for the improvement 
and maintenance of the estate wdiich was to be mine at her decciise. 
What money she could spire was to l)e for my poor brother, who 
had nothing, who would never have spent his own means had he not 
imagined himself to be sole heir of the Virginian property, as he 
would have l>een —the good huly took care to cmplmsisc this point 
in many of her letters—but for a half-hour’s accident of birth. He 
was now distinguishing himself in the service of his King and 
country. To purchase his promotion was his mother’s, she should 
suppose his brother’s duty! When I had finished ray bar-studios 
and my dramatic amusements, Mmlam Esmond informed me that 
I Wits welcome to return home and take that place in our colony to 
which my birth entitled me. This statement she communicated to 
me more than once through Mountain, and before the news of my 
marriage had rciiched her. 

There is no need to recall her expressions of maternal indignation 
when she was infonnol of the step I luul taken. On the pacifica¬ 
tion of Canada, my dear Harry asked for leave of absence, and 
dutifully paid a visit to Virginia. He wrote, describing his recep¬ 
tion at home, and the splendid entertainments which my mother 
made in honour of her son. Castlewood, which she harl not inhabited 
since our departure for Euroiw, was thrown open agiiin to our 
friends of the colony; and the friend of Wolfe, and the soldier of 
Quebec, was received by all our ac(|uaintancc with every Irceoining 
honour. Some dismal (piarrcls, to be sure, ensued, because my 
brother persisted in maintaining his friendship with Colonel Wash¬ 
ington, of Mount Vernon, whose irraiscs Hurry wiis never tiied ol 
singing. Indeed I allow the gentleman every virtue; and in the 
struggles which terminated so fatally for England a few years since, 
I can admire, as well as his warmest friends. General Washington’s 
glorious constancy and success. 

If these battles between Harry and our mother were frequent, 
as, in his letters, he described them to be, I wondereil, for my part, 
why ho should continue at home 1 One reason naturally suggested 
itself to my mind, which I scarrely liked to communicate to Mm- 
Warrington; for we had both talked over our dear little Hetty s 
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romantic attachment for my brother, ami wnmlcrcd tliat ho bail 
never diacovered it. I need not stiy, I suppose, tliat my Kontlo- 
man had found some youn<' lady at home more to his taste tlian 
our dear Heater, and hence atvountetl for Ids proloiif'cd stay in 
Virginia. 

Presently there came, in a letter from 1dm, not a full confession 
but an admission of this interesting fact. A person was dcserilx'd, 
not nametl—a Being all beauty and perfei tion, like other young 
lailics under similar circumstamm My wife askeil to see the 
letter: I could not help showing it, ami handed it to her, with a 
very sad face. To my surprise she read it, wit In ml exhibiting any 
eorrcsiMUiding sorrow of her own. 

“I have thought of this b**forp, my love,” T said. “ I feel with 
you for your disiii»pointment regarding poor lleity." 

“Ah ! poor Hetty,” twys Thco, looking down at the cir]>et. 

“ It would never have done,” says I. 

“No—they would not have been haiipy,” sighs Tlu'o. 

“How strange he never should have fonml out Ikt secret!'’ 
I continued. 

She looked me full in the face wiili an odd cx|>re.ssion. 

“Pniy, what does that look mean <” I asked. 

“Nothing, my dear -nothing I oidy I am not surpriscil! ” 
says Thco, blushing. 

“ What,” I ask, “ can there Im aiiotlier ! ’ 

“ I am sure I never said so, George,” says the lady hurriedly. 
“ But if Hetty Inis overcome her childish folly, ought we not all 
to Iw glad? Do you gentlemen supisise tliat you only are to fall 
in love and grow tired, indeed ? ” 

“What!” I sjiy, Avitli a stnmgii commotion of my miml. 
“ Do you mean to tell me, Thco, that yon ever eared lor any one 
but me ?” 

“Oh, George,” she whimpers, “when I was at school, there 
w.is—there was one of the Imya of Doctor Baekhonses selnsil, who 
sat in the loft next to us; ami I thought he had lovely eyes, and 
I was so shocked when I recognised him l«‘liind the counter at Mr. 

the mercer’s, wheti I went to buy a cloak for Ijaby, and I 
wanted to tell you, iny dear, and I diiln’t know how ! ” 

I w’cnt to sec this creature with the lovely eyes, having made 
my wife descrilic the felIow'’s ilrcss to me, and I sjiw a little luindj - 
logged wretch in a blue C4iinlct coat, with his red hair lied with n 
dirty riblxm, about whom I forlsirc generously even to reproach my 
wife; nor will she ever know that I have lookial at the fellow, 
until she reads the confession in this iiage. If our wives saw us as 
we are, I thought, would they love us as they do ? Arc we os 
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much mistaken in them, as they in us ? I look into one candid 
face at least, and think it never has deceived me. 

Lest I should encourojije my young people to an imitation of my 
own imprudence, I will not tcU them with how small a capital 
Mrs. Thco and I commenced life. The unfortunate tragedy brought 
us nothing; though the reviewers, since its publuaition of late, have 
spoken not unfavourahly as to ite merits, and Mr. Kemble himself 
has done me tiie honour to commend it. Our kind friend Lord 
Wi-otham was for having the piece published by subscription, and 
sent me a Ixuik-notc, with a request that I would let him liavc a 
hundred copies for his friends; but I wa.s always averse to that 
meth(Ml of levying money, ami preferring my poverty sine dote, 
locked up my manuscript, with my imor girl’s verses inserted at 
the first page. I know not why the piece should have given such 
offence at Court, except for the fact that an actor who had nin off 
witli can carl’s daughter iMirformcd a principal iiart in the play; but 
I was told tliat sentiments whicli I had put into the mouths of 
some of the Indian characters (who were made to declaim against 
ambition, the British desire of rule, and so forth) wera pronounced 
dangerous and unconstitutional; so that the little ho])c of Royal 
favour, which I might have had, was quite taken away from me. 

What was to be done i A few moiiths after the failure of the 
tragedy, as I countcil up the remains of my fortune (the calculation 
Wiis not long or ditBciilt), I came to the conclusion that I mast Ix-at 
a retreat out of my pretty apartments in Bloomsbury, and so giivi: 
w.arniug to our gooil landlady, informing her that my wife’s liisdtli 
rcfiuircd that we should liavo lodgings in the countiy. But wo 
went no farther than Lambctli, our faitlifiil Ginnlio and Molly 
following us: and here, though as poor as might be, we were waited 
on by a maid and a lactiucy in livery, like any folks of condition. 
You may be sure kind relatives cried out against our extravagance; 
indeed, arc they not the {icoplc who find our faults out for us, and 
proclaim them to the rest of the world 1 

Returning home from London one day, whither I had Ixien on ii 
visit to some booksellers, I recognised the family anus ami livery 
on a grand gilt chariot which stood before a public-house nciir to 
our lodgings. A few loitering inhabitants were gathered round the 
splendid vehicle, and looking with awe .at the footmen, resplendent 
in the sun, and quaffing blazing jxits of beer. I found my Lady 
Castlewood sitting opposite to iny wife in our little aiKirtinent 
(whence wo hiwl a very bright pleasant prospect of the river, covcml 
with barges and whemes, and the ancient towers and trees of the 
Archbishop’s p.alncc and ganlen), and Mrs. Theo, who has a very 
droll way of describing persona and scenes, narrated to mo all the 
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particulars of her Ladyship’s conversatiou, when she took her 
leave. 

“ I have been here this evcr-so-lonf(," says the Countess, “ j^issip- 
ing with Cousin Theo, while you have been away at the coffee-house, 
I darcstiy, making merry with your friends,' and drinking your 
punch and coffee. Guess she must find it nvther lonely here, with 
nothing to do but work them little caps and hciu tlieni fnx-ks. 
Never mind, dear; reckon you’ll soon have a coiiipaniun who will 
amuse you when Cousin George is away at his coffee-housit! What 
a nice lodging you have got here, I do declare! (hir new houw 

which wo have bxik is twenty times as big, and covered with gold 
from top to bottom; but I like this ijuitc as well. Bless you! 
being rich is no better than being iM)or. When wc liv»‘d to AllKiny, 
and I did most all the work myself, scoured the r<Mims, hiled tho 
kettle, helped the wasi), and all, 1 was just as ha|ipy as I am now. 
Wc only hsid one old negro to keep the store. Why don’t you sell 
Gumlx), Cousin George? He ain’t no use here idling and dawdling 
about, and making love to the servant-girl. Kogh ! guess they ain't 
particular, these English people! ” 80 she talk('d, rattling on with 

perfect good-humour, until her hour for ileiuirtiire ciime; when sho 
prixluccd a fine rc])cating watch, and sjiid it was lime for her to 
I)ay a call uiwn her Majesty at Ihu-kinghaui House. “And mind 
you come to us, George,” says her Ladyship, waving a little jKirt- 
ing hand out of the gilt cikicIi. “Theo and T have wjttled all 
about it.” 

“ Here, at least,” said I, when the laced fiMitmen had clamlMTcd 
up behind the carriage, and our magnificent little patroness had left 
us;—“ hero is one who is not afraid of our poverty, nor ashamed to 
remember her own.” 

“ Ashameil! ” said Theo, resuming her lilipiitiaii needlework. 
“ To do her justice, she would make herself at home in any kitclum 
or iKiIiicc in the world. She has giv«Mi me and .Molly twenty lessons 
in housekeeping. She says, when she was at home to AIK'iny, sho 
roasted, Ijaktsl, swept the house, and inilketl the cow.” (.Madam 
Theo pronounced the word cow archly in our Anierii.'an way, .'iiid 
imitated her Ladyship’s ticccnt v(;ry divertingly.) 

“ And she has no pride,” I addcsl. “ It wsis gcssl-naturcsl of 
her to ask us to dine with her ami my Lord. When will i ncle 
Warrington ever think of offering us a crust again, or a glass of his 
famous beer?” 

“Yes, it was not ill-natured to invite us,” says Theo slily. 
“ But, my dear, you don’t know all the conditions! ” Ami then 
my wife, still imitating the Countess’s manner, laughingly informed 
me what these conditions were. “ She took «>ut her pocket-lssik. 
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and told me,” says Thco, “ what days she was cu^gcd abroad and 
at home. On Monday she received a Duke and a Duchess, with 
several other membera of my Lord’s house, and their ladies. On 
Tuesday came more Ciirls, two bishops, and an ambassador. * Of 
course you won’t come on them days 1 ’ aiys the Countess. ‘ Now 
you are so poor, you know, that fine company ain’t no good for 
you. Lord bless you! father never diu(» on our company days! 
ho don’t like it j he takes a bit of cold meat anyways.’ On which,” 
says Thco, laugliiiig, “ I told her that Mr. Wanington did not care 
for any but the best of comptiny, and proposed that she shoidd ask 
us on some day when the Archbishop of Canterbury dined with 
her, and his Gnicc must give us a lift home in his coach to Lsimbcth. 
And she is an economietd little iwrson, too,” continues Thco. “ ‘ I 
thought of bringing with me some of my Iwiby’s cajra and things, 
which his Lorrlship has outgrown ’em, but they may be wanted 
again, you know, my dear.’ And so ^ve lose that addition to our 
wardrobe,” says Theo, smiling, “ and Molly and I must do our bc.st 
witliout her Liuiyship’s cliarity. ‘ When people are jmor, they art; 
])oor,’ the Countess said, with her usual outsjwkenness, ‘ and must 
get on tlie best they can. Wliat wc shall do for that i)oor Maria, 
gjxxlnoss only knows ! wc can’t ask her to see us as wc can you, 
though you are so poor: but an ciirl’s daughter to marry a jday- 
aetor! Lsi, my dear, it’s drcjulful: his Majesty and the Princess 
have both spoken of it! Every other noble family in this kingdoiii 
as has ever heard of it i>ities us; tiiough I have a plan for hcli>iug 
those iwor unhappy people, and have sent down Simons, my groom 
of the chambers, to tell them on it.’ 'rids jdan was, that Hag-.m, 
who had kept almost all his terms at Dublin College, should return 
tliitlier and take his degree, and enter into holy orders, ‘ when wc 
will provide him with a cha])lnincy at home, you know,’ Lady 
Castlewood nddc'd.” And I may mention hero, that this benevolent 
plan w;is exmited a score of months later; when I was enablc<i 
myself to lie of sendee to Mr. Hagan, who w'as one of the kindest 
and best of our friends during our own time of want and distn*ss. 
Castlewood then executed his iiromisc loyally enough, got oiilcin 
and a colonial ap]X)intment fur Hagan, who distinguislied himself 
both as a soldier and preacher, as we shall presently hear; but not 
a giunea did his Tsmlship spore to aid cither his sister or his 
kinsman in their trouble. I never asked him, thank Heaven, to 
assist me in my own; though, to do him justice, no man could 
express himself more amiably, and with a joy which I believe was 
quite genuine, when my days of jioverty were ended. 

As for my Uncle Warrington, and his virtuous wife and daughters, 
let me do them justice likewise, and declare that throughout my 
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jH?ri(Ml of trial, their sorrow at my jwverty M-as consistent ami un¬ 
varying. I still had a few awinaintanccs who saw them, ami of 
course (iis friends will) brought me a reiKwt of tlieir opinions and 
conversation; and I never could liear that my relatives luid ntt*Te.| 
one single good wool about me or my wife.' 'I’liey sinikc even of 
niy tragcfly as a crime—I was aecustomc<l to liear that suttiehmtly 
maligned—of the author as a miserable reprobate, for ever reeling 
alxmt Grab Street in rags and squalor. They held me out no hand 
of help. My iwor wife might cry in her jiain, Imt they Inul no 
twoiicnce to bestow upon her. They went to ehureli a half-dozen 
times in the week. They suliserils'il to many public ebarities. 
Their tribe was known eighteen humlred years ago, and will ilourish 
a.s long as men endure. They will still thank Heaven that they 
are not as other folks are; and leave the wounded and miserable to 
other succour. 

I ilon’t care to recall the drejwlful doubts and anxii'ties which 
liegiin to Ix'set me; the plan after plan which T triwl, ami in which 
I failcil, for procuring work .and mlding to our dwindling stis'k of 
money. I bethought me of my friend ilr. .Tohnson, ami when 1 
think of the eager kindness with which he received me, am ashamed 
of some jiert siieeehcs which I own to havt* made rcg:ir<ling his 
manners and beh.aviour. I told my story ami diiiiculties to him, 
the eircumstanec of my m.arrmge, and the juospects before me. He 
would not for a moment admit tliey w'cre gloomy, or, si mnU iiitnr, 
that they would eoutinue to lx*, so. I had before me the ehaiices, 
cerfeinly very slender, of a place in England ; the inlu.'rilam'e, whii-h 
must be mine in the ctnirsc of nature, or at any rate would fall to 
the heir I was expecting. I had a small stock of iiiom-y for j)nwnt 
actiud necessity—a jiosBibility, “ though, to Is? free with yfsi, sir ” 
(says he), “ after the i»erformanec of your tnigcily, f doubt whether 
nature has endowed you with those ]iceuliar qualities which an; 
necessary for achieving a remarkable literary sueee.<s’’—.and tinally 
a submission to the m.atcrnal rule, and a raturn to A’irgiiiia, when; 
plenty and a home were always raady for me. “ Why, sir!he 
cried, “such a sum ns you mention would have lieeii a fortiim! to 
me when I Itegan the worhl, ami my friend Mr. (Joldsmith would 
set up a coiich and six on it. With youth, hope, to-day, and a 
couple of hundrml pounds in ea.sli—no young fellow ne('d despair. 
Think, sir, you have a year at least Isdbre you, and who knows 
what may chance Ixjtween now and then. Why, sir, your ndatives 
here may jtravide for you, or you may suirceeil to your Virgitiiaii 
projierty, or yon may come into a fortune I” I did not. in the 
course of that year, but he did. My Tiord Riite gavi; Mr. Johnson 
a pension, which set all Grub Street in a fury ag:iiiist the recijiicnt. 
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who, to bo sure, had publisheil hia own not very flattering opinion 
upon pensions and {)en8iouers. 

Nevertheless, he did not altogether discourage ray literary 
projects, promised to procure me work from the booksellers, and 
faithfully performed that kind promise. “ But,” says ho, “ sir, yon 
must not appear amongst them in formd juiuperis. Have yon 
never a friend’s coach in which wo can ride to see thcml You 
must put on your l)e8t laced hat and waistcoat; and wo must 
appear, sir, iis if you were doing them a favour.” This strafcvgcin 
answered, and procurctl mo respect enough at the first visit or two: 
but when the Iwoksellei's knew that I wanted to be paid for niy 
work, their biicks refused to bend any more, and they treated me 
with a familiarity which I could ill stomach. I overheard one of 
them, Avho hiul been a footman, say, “Oh, it’s Pocahontas, is 
it 1 let liim wait.” Ami he told his boy to say as much to me. 
“ Wait, sir! ” says I, fuming with rage and putting my hesid into 
his ]Kir1uur, “ I’m not mwustonied to waiting, but I have hciird you 
arc.” And I stroflo out of the shop into Pall Mall in a mighty 
fluster. 

And yet Mr. 1). wsis in the right. I came to him, if not to ask 
a favour, at any nitc to propose a bargain, and surely it was my 
business to wait his time and convenience. In more fortunate days 
I asked the gentleman’s pinion, and tlie kind author of the “ Mase 
in Livery ” was instantly apiicascd. 

I was more prudent, or Mr. Johnson more fortunate, in an 
application elsewhere, and Mr. Johnson procured mo a little work 
from the Imokscllci's in tninslatiug from foreign languages, of wliirli 
I liapimn to know two or three. By a h.anl day’s labour I could 
earn a few shillings; so few that a week’s work would hanlly bring 
mo a guinea; and that wiia flung to mo with insolent iratronage by 
the low hucksters who employcil me. I can put my finger uitoii 
two or three nnigiisinc articles written at this periorl,* and pii<l for 
with a few wrchdied shillings, which paircrs as I rcail them awaken 
in mo the keenest pangs of bitter remembrance. I recall the doubts 

• Mr. Goorf'o W-arrinston, of tho Upper Tompio, says ho romomlwra a 
containinf; his gRuuIfathor’s hu«k-pIato, in whicli wore p-asted various extracts 
from roviows and nowsimpors in an old typo, .and lettered outside Lt» Chatats 
dt VKtelavage. Tlioso were no doubt tho contributions above mentioned; l>‘ii 
tho vohimo has not lioon found, oithor in tho town-honso or in tho library at 
Wurrini'ton Manor. Tho oilitor, by tho way, is not answerable for a certain 
inconsistency, which may bo remarked in tho narrative. Tho writer says, 
p. 690, that ho sjioaks “ without Intterness ” of past times, and presently fal!" 
into a fury with them. Tho sanio manner of forgiving our enemies is not un¬ 
common in the present contury. 
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and fears which agitated me, see tlic dear wife nursing her infant 
and looking up into my fiice with hypwritieal smiles that vaiidy 
try to mask her alarm: the struggles of jiride arc fought over again : 
tiie wounds under which I smarted, rco]M;u. There are some acts 
of injustice committed ag^nst me which I don't know how to for¬ 
give ; and which, whenever I think of them, awaken in me the siiinc 
feelings of revolt and indignntion. The gloom and darkness gather 
over me—till they arc relieved by a reminiscence of that love anil 
tendcnicss which through all gloom and ilarkness have Ihcii my 
light and consolation. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII 

MILES’S MOIDORE 


L ittle Miles mwle his appearance in this world within a 
few days of the gracious Prince who commands his regiment. 

^ Illuminations and cannonading saluted the Royal George’s 
birth, multitudes were admitted to see him as he lay behind a gilt 
railing at the Palaca with noble nurses watching over him. Few 
nurses guarded the crsulle of our little Prince: no courticis, no 
faithful retiiincrs stduted it, except our trusty Gumbo and kind . 
Molly, who to be sure loved and admired the little heir of iny 
poverty as loyally as our hearts could desire. Why was our boy 
not named George like the other ])ar!tgun just mentioned, and like 
his father 1 I giive him the name of a little scai)egnice of my 
family, a name which many genenitions of Warringtons had borne 
likewise ; but my poor little Miles’s love and kindness touched me 


at a time Avhen kindness and love were rare fmm those of my own 
blood, and Theo and I agreed that our child should be ctdlcil after 
that single little friend of my internal race. 

Wo wrote to nc*inaint our royal parents Avith the auspieioiis 
OA'ont, and bravely inscrte<l the child’s birth in the Dnili/ 
Adoertiser, and the place. Church Street, L.ambcth, where lie 
Avas born. “My dear,” says Aunt Bernstein, Avriting to me in 
reply to my announcement, “hoAV couhl you point out to all ila' 
world that you live lii such a trou as that in Avhich you have 
buried yourselfl I kiss the little mamma, and semi a remcmbranei’ 
for the child.” This remembrance Avas u fine silk coverlid, Avitli a 
lace edging fit for a prince. It AViis not very useful: the price <'t 
the lace would have served us much better, but 'i’hco and Molly 
were delighted with the i»rescnt, and my eldest son’s cradle had a 
cover its line ns any nobleman’s. 

Good Doctor Hcbcnlcn came oA’cr several times to visit m}' 
Avife, and see that all things went well. He knew and reemii- 
mended to us a surgeon in the vicinage, who took charge of her: 
luckily, my dear piiticnt iicctled little care, beyond that Avhieh our 
landlady and her oAvn trusty attendant could readily afford her. 
Again our humble precinct was adorned Avith the gildetl apimritiou 
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of I^nly Castlewood’s chariot wlioels; Bhei liroHfjht a jiot of jelly, 
which she thought Thoo might like, aiul which, 110 doul.t, h:i>i 
Ih-cii serveii at one of her Ladyship’s huKpicts on a ]>rcvii<us tlay. 
And she told us of all the ceremonies at Court, and of the splendour 
and festivities attending the birth of the august heir to the Crown. 
Our good Mr. Johnson hap|)ened to pay me a visit on one of those 
days when my La<ly Countess’s carriage llanuHl up to our little 
gate. He was not a little struck by her inagnificenee, and made 
her some bows, which were nioi-e res|)e<;tful than gnteeful. She 
eallcil me Cousin very affably, and helis'd to transfer the present 
of jelly from her silver ilish into our crockery jian with much 
lienignity. The Doctor tasted the swcH'tmeat, ami pronounced it to 
lie excellent. “ The great, sir,” says In-, “ are fortunate in every way. 
They can engage the most skilful jiractitloners of the eulinai-y art, 
as tliey can assemble the most amiable wits nmnd their table. If, 
as you think, sir, and from the ap|M-arnneo of the dish your 
suggestion at least is ])lausible, this sweetmeat nniy hare appt'ared 
already at his Lordship’s table, it has ls)cn then' in gtiisl company. 
It has quivered under the eyes of celebrated li(‘anties, it has been 
tastc<l by niby lips, it has divided the attention of the distiiignislied 
company, with fruits, tarts, and creams, whieli I make no doubt 
were like itself, delicious.” And so sjiying, the goisl Dtsdor 
absorbed a considerable jsirtion of T^ady CastlcwiHul’s iN'iiefaetion ; 
though as reganls the epithet delicious I am Ismnd to siiy, that 
my i)t)or wife, after tasting the jelly, put it away from her as not 
to her liking; and Molly, Hinging up her hc-mi, declared it was 
mouldy. 

My Isiy cnjoye<l at least the ])rivilege of having an eail’s 
•laughter for his gorlmother; for this oflicc w.as iK*rfnnned by his 
cousin, our poor Lady Maria, whose kindness and attention to the 
mother and the infant were Ijcyond ail pniise ; and who, having 
lost her own solitary tdianee for matmual hapfiiness, yearnnl over 
our child in a manner not a little touching ti> Is-lmld. Captiin 
Miles is a mighty fine gentlemun, and his uniforms of the I’riiiee’s 
Ilnssars as splendid as any that ever liecli/ened .a soldier of fashion ; 
but he hath too gorsl a heart, and is tis) true a gentleman, let ns 
trust, not to be thankful when he rememlters that his own infant 
limbs were dressed in some of the little garments which had Isreii 
prcpare<l for the poor player’s child. Sampson ehriatein‘»l him in 
that very chapel in Southwark, where our marriage ceremony had 
been performed. Never were the wouls of the Prayer-lssik more 
beautifully and impressively read than by the celebrant of the 
service; except at its end, when his voice faiic<l him, and he and 
the rest of the little congregation were fain to wijje their eyes. 
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“Mr. Garrick himself, sir,” says Hagan, “mid not liave read 
those words so nobly. I am sure little innocent nerer entered the 
world accompanied by wishes and benedictions more tender and 
sincere.” 

And now I have not told how it clianced that the Captain came 
by his name of Miles. A couple of days before his christenin'^ 
when as yet I believe it was intended that our first-born should 
bejir his father’s name, a little imtter of horse’s hoofs comes 
galloping up b) our gate; and who should pull at the tell hut 
young Miles, our cousin 1 I fear he had disobeyed his parents 
when he galloped away on that undutiful journey. 

“You know,” says he, “Cousin Harry gave me my little 
horse: and I CJin’t help liking you, tecause you arc so like Ham-, 
and because they arc always saying things of you at home, and it’s 
a shame; and I have brought my whistle and cond that my giMl- 
maiuiua liidy Suckling giive me, for your little tey; and if ymi'ni 
so poor. Cousin George, liere’s my gold moidore, and it’s worth over - 
so mmdi, and it’s no use to me, tecause I mayn’t s])cnd it, you 
know.” 

We t(M)k the Isty up to Thco in her room (he mounted the stair 
in his little tnimping boots, of which he wris very proud); ami 
Thco kissed him, and thanked him; and his moidore has teen in 
her purse freui that day. 

My mother, writing through her ainbmulor as usual, infoniied 
me of her reyal surprise and displciisurc on learning that my son 
hiul teen christened Miles—a name not known, at least in tin- 
Esmond family. 1 did not care to tell the rcjison at the time: 
but when, in after years, I told Madam Esmond how my Iwy ciinie 
by his name, I saw a tear roll down her wrinkled check, iind 1 ^ 
heard afterwards that she had asked Gumbo many questions alHiiit 
the boy who gave his name to our Miles: our Miles Gloriosus ol 
Pall klall, Valenciennes, Almack’s, Brighton. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII 

TROUliLES JSD COSSOI.ATIOSS 

I N our early days at home, when HaiTV ami 1 useil to Ik- so uii 
dutiiiil to our tutor, who would have thoii^dit tliat. Mr. KsmomI 
Warrington of Virginia would turn Hear Icadi'i- hiniM-ir? My 
mother (when wo eame together again) never eoiild he got to siH-ak 
direetly of this periml of my life ; hut would allmle to it as “ that 
terrible time, my love, whieh 1 ean’t hear to think <if,'’ “ those 
dreadful years when there was ditlereiiee hetweeii n.s,” and so forth, 
and thongli iny pupil, a worthy and gniteful ni.-iii, sent me out to 
Jamestown sevend bara*ls of that liipior by wliieli liis great fortune 
was made. Madam Esmond K]Miku of him as “your friend in 
England,” “your wealthy Ijamlx-th friend,” &«•., hut m-ver hy his 
name; nor did she ever taste a dro]) of his Is-er. We luew our own 
too at W'arrington Manor, bntourgiMtd Mr. Eoker m ver fails hisliiji 
to Ipswieh every year a eonple of hiitts of his entire. Mis son is a 
young si»rig of fiishion, and has married an i-arl's dauglitc r ; the 
father is a very worthy and kind genth-man, ami it is to tin- luek of 
making his aetpiaintanee that T owe the. reeeijit of some of the most 
woleome guineas that ever 1 r(!eeiv«!il in my life. 

It was not so mneh the sum, as tlie oeeiijKition and Iiojk? giv«ai 
me l)y the otfiec of Govermw, wliieh J tmik on myself, whieh wen; 
then BO preeious to me. Mr. F.’s Unnvery (the site, has siuee heen 
changed) then stood near to Pedlar’s A<Te in EandM-tli: ami the 
suigeon who attended my wife in her eonfineim-iit, likewise tistk 
earc of the wealthy brewers family. He was a Havarian, originally 
namol Voelker. Mr. Lanee, the surgeon, 1 suppose, made him 
aef|uainte<l with my name and history. The worthy dis-tor wouhl 
smoke many a pipe of Virginia in my gard«-n, and bad ecaieeivetl 
an attachment for me and my family. He hrouglit his jsitroii to 
my house: and when Mr. F. found that I had a smatteriiig ot his 
language, and could sing “ Prinz Eiigen, the noble llitU-r” (it song 
that my grandfather had brmight home fnmi the MarllKirough wars), 
the German conceive*! a great fViemlshiji for me : his huly put h*.T 
chair an«l her chariot at Mrs. Warrington’s service: his little, daughter 
took a prodigious fancy to our baby (an*! to do him justice, the 
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Captain, who is as ugly a fellow now as ever wore a queue,* was 
beautiful as an infant): and his son and heir. Master Fokcr, Ix'iii;' 
mueh maltreated at Westminster School because of his father’s 
profession of brewer, the psirents asked if I would take clmrge ut 
him; and paid me a not insufiicient sum fur superintending his 
education. 

Mr. F. was a shrewd man of business, and as he and his faniily 
really interestcfl themselves in me and mine, I laid all my peeuiiiarv 
affairs pretty unreservedly before him; and my statement, he 
was pleased to Siiy, augmented the respect and rcganl which 
he felt for me. He laughed at our stories of the aid wliioh 
my noble relatives hml given me—my aunt’s coverlid, my Lady 
Castlewood’s mouldy jelly, Ixuly Warrington’s contemptuous treat¬ 
ment of us. But he wept many tears over the story of little 
Miles’s moidorc; and as for Samijson and Hagan, “ I wow,” says lie, 

“ dey shall have as much beer als ever dey can drink.” He sent 
his wife to call uiwn Lady Maria, and treated her with the utmost . 
respect and obsequiousness, whenever she came to visit him. It was 
witli Mr. Faker that Lady Maria stiiyed when Hagan went to 
Dublin to complete his college terms; and the good brewer’s purse 
also ministered to our friend’s wants and supplied his outfit. 

When Mr. Foker (simc fully to know my own affairs and 
IKmition, ho was plcasc<l to B;)eak of mo with terms of enthusiiisin, 
and as if my conduct showed some e.xtniordinary virtue. I have 
said how my mother savetl money for Harry, and how the two wen' 
in my debt But when Harry spent money, ho spent it fiincyitig 
it to be his; Madam Esmond never could l)o made to undcrstniid 
she was deiding hardly with me—the money was paid and gone, 
and there was an end of it. Now, at the end of ’62, I reinendH’r 
Harry sent over a esrnsidcrable remittance for the purchase of ids 
. promotion, begging mo at the same time to remember that he was 
in my debt, and to drtiw on his agents if I had any need. He did 
not know how great the neeil was, or how my little capital had 
been swallow’ed. 

Well, to take my brother’s money would delay his promotion, and 
I naturally did not draw on him, though I own I was tempteil; »or, 
knowing my dear General Lambert’s small means, did I ciire to ini- 
povcrisli him by asking for supplies. These simple acts of forbcaninec 
my worthy brewer must choose to consider as instances of exalted 
virtue. And what does my gentleman do but write privately t<> 
my brother in America, lauding me and my wife os the most ad¬ 
mirable of human beings, and call ui)on Madame <lc Bernstein, wlm 

• The very image of the Squire at thirty, everybody says so.—M.W. (-Vot< 
in Ou MS.) 
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ncTcr told me of his visit indonl, but who, I i»orccivrd aUmt this 
time, treated us witli singular rcsiKvt and gentleiioss, that surprisi'd 
me in one whom I could not hut consiilor as seltish ami wtirlilly. 
In after days I rcmcinl)er asking him liow he had gained atlmission to 
the Baroness? He laughed : “ l)e Baromss !" says lie. “ 1 knew 
de Baron when he was a waht at Hunieh, ami I was a hrewer- 
ni>prenticc.” I tliink our family had best not lie tmi enrions aliont 
our uncle the Baron. 

Thus, the jmrt of my life which ouglit to have U-en most 
melancholy was in truth made ]i](>asant ))y many friends, lia]i|iy 
circumstances, and strokes of lucky fortune. The U-ar T led was 
a docile little cub, and damp'd to my itiiiing very remlily. Bi'ttcr 
to lead him alsait, than to hang round booksellers' doors, or wait 
the iJeasurc or caprice of mauagei-s! My wife and I, during our 
exile, as we may call it, siaait very many jileasant evenings with 
those kind friends and Irenefaetoro. Nor were w<‘ without intcl 
lectual enjoyments: Mrs. Fokcr and Aim. Warrington sang lincly 
together ; and soinctimes, when I was in tlie mood, 1 read my own 
play of “ Pocahontas ” to this friendly audience, in a manner Is-ttcr 
than Hagan’s own, Mr. Fokcr was plea.sed to say. 

After that little e.se!i]>ade of Aliles Warrington, Junior, I saw 
nothing of him, and heard of my jiatcrnal relatives hut nireiy. 
Sir Miles was assiduous at (^»nrt (as J lielieve lie wmild havi- l«‘en 
at Nero’s), and I laughed one ilay when Air. Fokcr told me that 
he iiad heard on ’(Jhange “ that they were going to make my uncle 

a Beer.”.“A Beer?” says 1 in wonder. “(Jan't yon ninhTstand 

dc vort, veil I say it?” says tin- testy old gentleman. “Ai-ll, veil, 
a Lort 1 ” Sir Miles indeed was the ols'dient liiimhie servant of 
the Minister, whoever he might 1 n\ T am snrpri.seil he «Iid not 
s]icak English with a Scotch accent iluring the lir<t favourite’s brief 
reign. I saw him and his wife coming from Court, wlu'ii Airs. 
(Jlay|M)ol was jtroseiited to Her Majesty on her marriage. I liml 
my little Imy on my shoulder. Aly uncle ami aunt stareil resolutely 
at me from their gilt eoai'h wimlow. 'flie tootnien liMiked blank 
over their niwegays. Had I worn the Fairy s eaji, and been in- 
visible, my father’s brother could not liave passed me with less 
notice. 

Wc did not avail ourselves much, or often, of that fpieer in¬ 
vitation of I^idy CastlcwoiNi, to go ami drink tea and sup with licr 
Ladyship, when there was no other coinjiany. ttld A an •len Itosch, 
however shrewd his intellect and great his skill in making a for¬ 
tune, was not amusing in conversation, excejit to his daughter, who 
talkcil household and City mattiTs, hulling ami hi-aring, raising and 
selling fariniug-stcK'k, and so forth, quite as keenly and shrewdly as 
10 2 V 
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her father. Nor was my Lord Oastlewood often at home, or much 
missed by his wife when absent, or very much at ease in the old 
father’s company. The Countess told all this to my wife in her 
simple way. “ Guess,” says she, “ my Lord and father don’t pull 
Well together nohow. Guess my Lord is always wanting money, 
and father keeps the key of the box : and quite right too. If he 
could have the fingering of all our money, my Lord would soon 
make away with it, and then what’s to become of oiu: noble family 1 
We pay everything, my dear, except play <lebts, and them we won’t 
have nohow. We pay cooks, horses, wine-merchants, tailors, and 
everybody—and lucky for them, too—reckon my Ix»rd wouldn’t 
pay ’em! And we always take care that he has a guinea in his 
pocket, and goes out like a real nobleman. What that man do owe 
to us—what he did before we come—granious goodness only knows! 
Mo and father does our best to make him respectable: but it’s no 
easy job, my dear. La! he’d melt the plate, only father keeps the 
key of the strong-room; and when we go to Oastlewood, my father 
tnivcls with me, and iKipa is armed too, iis well as the people.” 

“ Gracious heavens! ” cries my wife, “ your Ladyship docs 
not mean to Siiy, you suspect your own husband of a desire 


“ To wliat 7 Oh no, nothing, of course! And I would trust 
our brother Will with untold money, wouldn’t I? As much as 

I’d trust the cat with the cream-isin! I tell you, my dear, it’s 

not all pleasure being a woman of rank and fashion: and if I 

have bought a countess’s coronet, I have paid a good price for 

it—that I have! ” 

And so had my Lord Castlewood paid a large price for having 
his estate freed ftom enctuubranccs, his houses an<i stables furnished, 
and his debts discharged. Ho w.as the skive of the little wife and 
her father. No wonder the old man’s society was not pleasant 
to the i)oor victim, and that he gladly slunk away from his own 
fine house, to feast at the club when he had money, or at least to 
any society save that which he found at home. To lead a bear, 
os I did, was no very pleasant business to be sure: to wait in a 
bookseller’s anteroom until it should pletise his honour to finish 
his dinner and give me audience, was sometimes a hani task for 
a man of my nsune and with my pride; but would I have ex¬ 
changed my poverty against Castlewood’s ignominy, or preferred his 
miserable dependence to my owni At least I earned my wage 
such as it was; and no man can say that I ever flattered my 
patrons or was servile to them; or indeed, in my dealings with 
them, was otherwise than sulky, overbearing, and, in a woni, 
intolerable. 
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Now there was a certain iwreon with whom Fate had thrown 
me into a life-partnership, who bore lur poverty with such a 
smiling sweetness and easy grace, that niggard Fortune relented 
before her, and, like some savage Ogre in the fairy tales, nieltctl 
at the constant goodness and cheerfulness of that uin-omplaining, 
artless, innocent creature. However poor she was, all who knew 
her saw that here was a fine lady; and the little tradesmen and 
humble folks round about us treated her with sis much respect as 
the richest of our neighbours. “I think, my dear,” sijys gtxxl- 
natured Mrs. Foker, when they rode out in the latter’s chariot, 
“you look like the mistress of the carriage, and I only as your 
maid.” Our landladies adored her; the tmdcsfolk exeoutc<l her 
little orders as eagerly as if a duchess gave them, or they were to 
make a fortune by waiting on her. I have thought «)ftcn of the 
lafly in “Comus,” and how, through all the rout and rabble, she 
moves, entirely serene and pure. 

Several times, as often sis we chose indeed, the good-natured 
parents of my young licar lent us their chariot to drive abnmd 
)r to call on the few friends w'c had. If I must tell the truth, 
we drove once to the “ Protestant Hero ” and luul a syllabub in 
the garden there: and the hostess would insist upon calling my 
wife her Ladyship during the Avholc afternoon. SVe also visited 
Mr. Johnson, and took tea with him (the ingenious lilr. (Joldsmith 
was of the company); the Doctor waited upon niy wife to her 
coach. But our most fier|ucnt visits were to Aunt Bernstein, and 
I promise you I was not at all jealous because my aunt iwescntly 
professed to have a wonderful liking for Then. 

This liking grew so that she would li-ivc her most d.ays in the 
week, or to stay altogether with her, an<l thought that Thco’s 
child and husband were only plagues to l )0 slm^, and hated us in 
the most amusing way for keeping her favourite frrmi her. Not 
that my wife was unwortiiy of anybody’s favour; but her many 
forced absences, and the constant difficulty of intercourse with her, 
raised my aunt’s liking fur a while to a sort of jiassioii. She 
poured in notes like love-letters; and her is^ople were ever about 
our kitchen. If my wife did not go to her, she wrote heartrending 
appeals, and scolded me severely when I saw her; and, the child 
being ill once (it hath please<l Fate to spare our Captain to lie a 
prodigious trouble to us, and a wholesome trial for our tcmiicrs). 
Madam Bernstein came tlircc days running to Lamlicth; vowetl 
there was nothing the matter with the baby;—nothing at all;— 
and that we only pretended his illnres, in order to vex her. 

The reigning Countess of Castlewood was just as easy and affable 
with her old aunt, as with other folks great and small. “ What air 
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you all about, scraping and bowing to that old woman, I can’t tell, 
noways! ” her Ladyship would say. “ She a fine lady! Nonsense! 
She ain’t no more fine thiui any other lady: and I guess I’m as 
good as any of ’em with their high heels and their grand airs! She 
a beauty once! Take away her wig, and her rouge, and her teeth; 
and what becomes of your beauty I’d like to knowl Guess you’d 
put it ail in a band-W, and there would be nothing left but a 
shrivelled old woman! ” And indeed the little homilist only siioke 
too truly. All beauty must at last come to this complexion; and 
decay either under ground or on the tree. Here was old age, I 
fear, without reverence. Hero were grey hairs, that were hidden, 
or painted. The world Tvas still here, and she tottering on it, ami 
clinging to it with her cnitoh. For fourscore years slie hml moved 
on it, and eaten of the tree, forbidden and ])crmittcd. She had had 
beauty, pleasure, flattery : but what secret nigcs, disappointments, 
dcfe.at8, humiliations! what thorns under the nwes! what stinging 
bees in the fruit! “ You are not a Ix-auty, my deiir,” she woukl 

say to my wife: “ and may thank your stfirs that you are not,” 
(If she contnulicted herself in her tidk, I suppose the rest of us 
occasionally do tlie like.) “Don’t tell me that your huslKind is 
pleased with your fiu*c, and you want no one else’s ndmiriition! 
Wo all do. Every wom.an would rather be Ixsmtifid than be any¬ 
thing else in the world—ever so rich, or ever so good, or have all 
the gifts of the fairies! Look at that picture, thougli I know ’tis 
but a bad one, and that stupid vaisniring Knellcr could not paint 
my eyes, nor my hair, nor my complexion. What a shaiKS I ha<l 
then—and look at mo lunv, and this wrinkled old neck! Why 
have we sucli a short time of our licauty? I rememter Madt'- 
inoiscllo de I’Enclos at a mucli greater age than mine, quite fresh 
and well conserved. Wc can’t hide our ages. They arc wrote in 
Mr. Collins’s Imoks for us. I was bom in the last ymr of King 
James’s rcugn. I am not old yet. I am but seventy-six. Hut 
what a wret^k, my dear: and isn’t it emel that our time should Iw 
so short?” 

Hero my wife has to state the incontrovertible proposition, that 
the time of all of us is short here Ixdow. 

“ Ha! ” cries the Baroness. “ Did not Adam live near a 
thousand years, and was not Ere bcautifiil all tlie time? I used 
to perplex Mr. Tusher with that—ixxir crraiture 1 What have we 
done since, that our lives are so much lessened, I say ? ” 

“ Has your life been so happy tlmt you would prolong it ever 
so mueli more?” asks the Baronesss’s auditor. “Have you, who 
lovo wit, never rea<l Desm Swift’s famous description of the death¬ 
less {)eoplo in ‘ Gulliver ’ ? My ])apa and my husband say ’tis one 
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of the finest and most awful sermons ever wrote. It were Indter 
not to live at all than to live without love; and I’m sure,” siiys 
my wife, putting her handkerchief to her ttyes, “should anything 
happen to my dearest George, I would wish to go to heaven that 
moment.” 

“ Who loves me in heaven ? I am <iuitc alone, I'liild - that is 
why I had nither stay here,” says the Raroncss, in a frighteiietl 
and nither piteous tone. “You arc kind to me, GimI bless your 
sweet face! Though I scold, and have a friglitful temper, my 
servants will do anything to make mo comfortiible, and gi't up at 
any hour of the night, and never say a cross word in answer. I 
like my canls still. Indeed, life would Ikj a blank without ’em. 
Almost everything is gone except that. I can’t eat my tlinncr now, 
since I lost those last two teeth. Everything g<H‘s away from us 
in old age. But I still have my cards—thank lli‘aven, I still have 
my canls! ” And here she would lagiii to doze: waking up, how¬ 
ever, if my wife stirred or mse, and imagining that Then was about 
to leave her. “Don’t go away, I can’t l»ear to In; alone. I don’t 
want you to talk. But I like to see your face, my dear! It is 
much plciisiinter than that honid old Brett’s, that I have had scowl¬ 
ing about iny 1)e«lr<Mim these ever so long years.” 

“AVell, Baroness I still at your criblwgiG” (We may fancy 
a noble Countess interrupting a game at <*anls iK-tween Thc‘o and 
Aunt Benistein.) “Me and iiij' Lonl Esmond have come to see 
you! Go and shake hands with grand-aunt, Esmond, mid tell her 
Ladyship that your Lordship’s a gixsl Diy ! ” 

“ My Lordship’s a gixsl boy,” says the. irhild. (Madam Thco 
used to act these scenes for me in a very lively way.) 

“And if he is, I guess he don’t lake after his father,” shrieks 
out Lady C'astlewooil. She chose to fancy that Aunt Bern.stein 
was deaf, and always liawled at the ohl laily. 

“Your Ladyship chose my nejihew for lictter or for wor.s(>,” 
says Aunt Bernstein, who was now always very much flurried in 
the presence of the young Countess. 

“ But he is a precious deal woi-se than ever I thought he was. 
I am siieaking of your i»a, Ezzy'. If it wasn’t for your mother, niy 
son. Lord knows what w’ould liecomc of you! We are a-going to 
see his little Royal Highness. Sorry to si-e your Ladyship not 
looking quite so well tiMlay. Wc can’t always remain young; ami 
la I how wc do change as wc grow old ! Go up and kiss that lady, 
Ezzy. She has got a little boy, too. Why, bless ns! have you 
got the child downstairs?” Indeed, Master Miles was down 1k-1ow, 
for 8{>ccial reasons accompanying his mother on her visits to Aunt 
Bernstein sometimes; and our aunt desired the mother’s company 
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BO much, tliat she was actually fain to put up with the child. “ So 
you have got the child hero 1 Oh, you slyboots! ” says the Countess. 
“Guess you come after the old lady’s money. La bless you! 
Don’t look so frightened. She can’t bear a single word I say. 
Come, Ezzy. Good-bye, Aunt! ” And my Lady Countess rustles 
out of the room. 

Did Aunt Bernstein bear her or not i Where was the wit for 
which the old lady had been long famous 1 and was that fire put 
out, as well as the brilliancy of her eyes 1 With other ])eopie she 
was still ready enough, and unsparing of her sarcasms. When the 
Dowager of Castlewood and Lady Fanny visited her (these exalted 
ladies treated my wife with perfect indifference and charming good 
breeding)—the Baroness, in their society, was stately, easy, and 
even commanding. She would mischievously caress Mrs. Warrington 
before them; in her absence, vaunt my wife’s goo<l-breeding; say 
that her nephew had made a foolish match perhaps, but that I 
certainly had tiiken a charming wife. “ In a word, I pniise you so 
to them, my dear,” says she, “ that I think they would like to tear 
your eyes out.” But before the little American ’tis certain that she 
was unciuiy and trembled. She was so afraid, that she actually did 
not dare to deny her the door; and, the Countess’s l)ack turned, 
did not even abuse her. However much they might dislike her, 
my ladies did not tear out Thoo’s eyes. Once they drove to our 
cottage at Lambeth, where my wife hapiiencd to be sitting at the 
open window, holding her chihl on her knee, and in fidl view of her 
visitors. A gigantic footman strutted through our little garden, 
and delivered their Ladyships’ visiting tickets at our door. Their 
hatred liurt us no more tlian their visit plcsiscd us. When next we 
had the loan of our friend the Brewer’s carruige, Mrs. Warrington 
drove to Kensington, and Gumbo handed over to the giant our cards 
in return tor those which his noble mistresses had bestowed on us. 

The Baroness Inul a coach, but scMum thought of giving it to 
us: and would let Theo and her maid and baby start from Clarges 
Street in the rain, with a faint excuse that she was afraid to ask 
her coachman to take his horses out But, twice on her return 
home, my wife wjis frightened by rude fellows on the other side of 
Westminster Bridge; and I fairly told my aunt that I should forbid 
Mrs. Warrington to go to her, unless she could bo brought home in 
safety; so grumbling Jehu had to drive his horses through the 
darkness. He grumbled at my sliillings; lie did not know how few 
I had. Our poverty wore a pretty decent face. My relatives never 
thought of relieving it, nor I of complaining before them. I don’t 
know how Sampson got a windfall of guineas; but, I remember, 
he brought me six once; and they were more welcome than any 
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money I ever had in my life. He had l)ccn looking into Mr. Utlilra'a 
crib, as the child lay asleep; and, when the parson went away, I 
found the money in the baby’s little rosy hand. Yes, Love is best 
of all. I have many such benefactions registered in my heart— 
precious welcome fountains springing up in desert places, kind 
friendly lights cheering our despondency and gloom. 

This worthy divine was willing enough to give as much of his 
company as she chose to Madame dc Bernstein, whether for canls 
or theology. Having known her Ladysliip for many years now, 
Sampson could sec, and averred to us, tliat she was breaking fast; 
and as he spoke of her evidently increasing infirmities, and of the 
probability of their fatal termination, Mr. S. w'ould discourse to us 
in a very feeling manner of the necessity for preparing for a future 
world ; of the vanities of this, and of the hoixi that in another there 
might be happiness for all repentant sinners. 

“ I have been a sinner for one,” siiys the chaplain, bowing his 
head, “ God knoweth, and I pray Iliiii to iianlon me. I fear, sir, 
your aunt, the Lady Baroness, is not in such a sbitc of mind as will 
fit her very well for the change whiidi is imminent. I am but a 
poor weak wretch, and no jirisoncr in Newgate could confess that 
more humbly and heartily. Once or twice of late, I have sought to 
speak on this matter with her Ladyship, but she has nreived me 
very roughly. ‘Parson,’ says she, ‘if you come ft>r cards, 'tis 
mighty well, but I will thank you to siiarc me your sernmns.’ 
What am I do, sir? I have called more than once of late, and Mr. 
Case hath told me his lady was unable to see me.” In fju;t Madam 
Bernstein told my wife, whom she never refused, as I Kiid, that 
the poor cliaplain’s ton w'as unendurable, and as for his thi-ology, 
“Haven’t I been a Bishop’s wife!” says sin*, “and ilo I want this 
creature to taich me 1 ” 

The old laily was as impatient of ihK-tors as of divines; pre¬ 
tending that my wife was ailing, and tliat it was more convenient 
for our good Doctor Hebcrden to visit her in C'larges Stn-ct than 
to travel all the way to our Lambeth hxlgings, we got Dr. H. to sec 
Theo at our aunt’s house, and prayed him if jiossible to offer his 
advice to the Baroness: wo made Mrs. Brett, her woman, dcscrilic 
her ailments, and the Doctor confirmetl our opinion tliat they were 
most serious, and might speedily end. She would rally briskly 
enough of some evenings, and entertain a little conijiany; but of 
late she scarcely went abroad at all. A somnolence, which wo bail 
remarked in her, was attributable in part to opiates which she was 
in the habit of taking; and she used these nan-otics to smother 
habitual pain. One night as we two sat with her (3Ir. Miles was 
weaned by this time, and his mother could leave him to the charge 
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of our faithful Molly), she fell iislwp over her cards. We hushed 
the servants who came to lay out the suppcr-tahlc (she would jJways 
have this luxurious, nor could any injunction of ours or the Doctor’s 
teach her abstinence), and we sat a while as we had often done 
Ixifore, waiting in silence till she shoidd arouse fimn her doze. 

When she awoke, she looked fixedly at me for a while, fuinblc«l 
with the cards, and dropixsl them agiiin in her lap, and said, 
“Henry, have I been long {wleepl” I thought at first that it was 
for my brother she mistook me; but she went on (piickly, and with 
eyes fixed as upon some very far distant object, and sjiid, “ My dear, 
'tis of no use, I am not good enough for you. I love cards, and 
Iilay, and CoJirt; and oh, Harry, you don’t know all! ” Here her 
voice changed, and she Hung her head u[>. “His father married 
Anne Hyde, and sure the Esmond blood is as gocsl as any that’s not 
Royal. Mamma, you must ])leiise to treat me with more respect. 
Vos sermons me fatiguent; cutendez-vous 1—faites jdace h, mon 

Altcsse lioyale: mesdames, me conuaissez-vous ? je suis la-” 

Here she broke out into frightful hyst<.!ri(!al shrieks and laughter, 
and ns we ran up to her alarmed, “Oui, Henri,” she sjiys, “il a jurd 
de m’dpouscr, ct les princes tiennent parole—n’cst-<-e psis 1 Oh oui! 
ils tiennent parole; si non, tu Ic tiienis, cousin; tii le ah ! que jc 
suis folic! ” And the ])itiful shrieks and laughter rceoinmenced. 
Ere her frightened ])coplc hml come up to her summons, the jjoor 
thing had {Kissed out of this mood into another; but always labouring 
under the same delusion—that I was the Henry of {last times, who 
had lovcil her and luul l)cen forsaken by her, Avhose bones were lying 
far away by the banks of the Potomac. 

My wife and the women ])ut the ])oor lady to bed as I ran 
myself for medical aid. She ramblwl, still talking ivildly, through 
the night, with her nurses and the surgeon sitting by her. Then 
she fell into a b1cc}>, brought on by more 0 ]>iatc. When she awoke, 
her mind did not actually wander; but her sjiccch ivas changed, 
and one arm and side were {Mirnlysed. 

’Tis neeillcss to relate the i»rogn«s and termination of her 
maliuly, or watch that exinring flame of life ns it giisiis and flickers. 
Her senses would remain w'ith her for a w'hilo (and then she was 
never satisficil unless Theo w’as by her bedside), or again her mind 
would wander, and the jxwr decrepit creature, lying u{Km her bed, 
would imagine herself young agsiin, and 8])eak incoherently of the 
scenes and incidents of her early days. Then she would adilrcss me 
os Henry again, and call u{)on me to revenge some insult or slight, 
of which (whatever my Bus{)icions might be) the only record lay 
in her insane memory. “ They have always been so,” she wouhl 
munnnr: “ they never loved man or tromau but they forsook them. 
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Je me veiigerai, oli oui, jc me veiifrerai! I know tliem all: I know 
them all: and I will fjo to my Lord Stair with tlio list. Iton'i tell 
me! His religion can’t l.Ki the right one. I will go hack to my 
mother’s, though she does not love me. She never did. Why don't 
you, mother? Is it l)ccause I am t<m wickc>d'? Ah! jiitie! pithi! 
0 mon jM're! I will make my eonl'e.sslon ” -and here tho unhappy 
paralysed lady imule as if .she M’oidil move in her bed. 

Let us draw the curtain round it. I think ^\ith awe still of 
those rajnd words, uttered in tin* shadow of the canopy, as my 
pallid wife sits by, her rraycr-lHK)k on her knee : as the atteiulaiits 
move to and fro noiselessly; as the ehs-k ticks without, and strikes 
the fleeting hours; as the sun falls upon the Kneller picture of 
Ec:ttrix in lujr lieauty, with the blushing cheeks, the smiling lips, 
the waving auburn tresses, and the <iyes whi(‘h seem to hsik towards 
the dim figure moaning in the bed. 1 could not for a while under¬ 
stand why our aunt’s attendants were so anxious that wv. should 
<|uit it. Hut towards evening .a servant stole in, and whispered her 
woman; and then Brett, looking rather disturlied, begged us logo 
downstairs, as the—as the Jhs tor was come to vi.sit the Baroness. 
I did not tell my wife, at the time, who “the Hoelor’’ was ; but as 
the gentleman slid by us, ami ]iassed upst:iirs, 1 .saw at once that 
he was a Catholi<; eeelesi.astie. 'When Theo next siiw our jioor hidy, 
she was s|jecehlcss; she never recognised any one alMsit her, and so 
passe<l unconsciously out of life. Jbiriug her illness In-r relatives 
had ctilled assiduously enough, though she would .see none of them 
save us. But when she was gone, and we de.«eeiided to tlu^ lower 
rooms after all was over, we found (Vstlewtssl with his white face, 
and my Lady from Kensington, and Air. Will, alnady ass<-iiibled in 
the parlour. They looked greedily at us a.s we ajipeared. They 
were hungry for the jirey. 

Wlniii our aunt’s will was ojtcned, wi? found it was <lal<‘d fi\e 
years back, and everything she hail was left to her dear nephew, 
Henry Esmond Warrington of Castlewood in Virginia, “in affec¬ 
tionate love and remembranee of the name which he Ism;.” The 
pro|)crty was not grt*at. Her revenue hml been derived fnmi jm-ii- 
sions from the Crown as it apiKarcil (for what services I i;annot 
say), Imt the jiensions of eoiirse died with her, and there were oidy 
a few hundred twunds, lie.side.s jewels, trink(;ts, and the furniture of 
tho house in Clarges Street, of which all Lomlon came to the sale. 
Mr. Wal|K)le bid for her portrait, but I made fri-<; with Harry’s 
money so far as to btiy the jneture in : and it now hangs over the 
mantelpiece of the chamlier in whii.di I write. What with jewels, 
laces, trinkets, and old china which she had gatlnsrcd - Harry 
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became possessed of more than four thousand pounds by his aunt’s 
legacy. I maile so free as to lay my hand upon a hundred, which 
came, just as my stock was reduced to twenty pounds; and I pro¬ 
cured bills for the remainder, which I forwanleil to Captain Henry 
Esmond in Virginia. Nor should I have scrupled to take more (for 
my brother was indebted to mo in a much greater sum), but he 
wrote mo there was another wonderful opportunity for buying an 
estate and negroes in our neighl)ourhoud at home; and Thco and I 
were only too glad to forego our little claim, so as to establish our 
bnithcr’s fortune. As to mine, poor Harry at this time did not 
know the state of it. My mother had never infonnetl him that 
she had ceased remitting to me. She helped him with a con¬ 
siderable sum, the result of her savings, for the purchase of his 
new estate; and Thco and I were most heartily tliankful at his 
prosperity. 

Aud how strange ours wiis ! By what curious good fortune, as 
our purse was einjitied, was it fillc<l again! I had actually come 
to the end of our stock, when p<x)r Sami)son brought me his six 
pieces—and with these I wjis enabled to Civrry on, until my half- 
year’s salary, as young Mr. Foker’s Governor, was duo: then 
Harry’s hundred, on which I laid main basse, helped us over tlu^c 
months (wo were behindhand with our rent, or the money woulil 
have lasted six good weeks longer) ; and when this was pretty near 
expended, what should arrive but a bill of exchange for a couple 
of hundred pounds from Jauiaicii, with ten thoustind blessings from 
the dear friends then*, and fond scolding from the General that we 
had not sooner told him of our necessity—of which he had only 
heard through our friend Mr. Fokcr, who siK>kc in such tenns of 
Thco and myself as to lujiko our ]xrrcnts more than ever proud 
of their children. Was my (luarrel with my mother irreparable 1 
Let mo go to Janiausu There wiis plenty there for all, and employ¬ 
ment which his Excellency its Governor would immediately procure 
for me. “ Como to us ! ” writes Hetty. “ Como to us! ” writes 
Aunt Lambert. “ Have my children Ixsen suffering poverty, and 
wo rolling in our Excellency’s coach, with guards to turn out when¬ 
ever wo i)aas 1 Has Charley been home to you for ever so many 
holidays, from the Chartreux, aud had ever so many of my poor 
George’s half-crowns in his piwkct, I dare say ] ” (this was indeed 
the truth, lor where was he to go for holidays but to his sister? 
aud was there any use iii telling the child how B(»rce lialf-crowns 
were with us ?) “ And you .always treating him with such good¬ 

ness, 08 his letters tell me, W'hich are brimful of love for George 
and little Miles! Oh, how we long to see Miles ! ” wrote Hetty 
aud her mother; “ and as for his godfather ” (writes Het), “ who 
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has been good to my dearest and her child, I promise him a kiss 
whenever I see him! ” 

Our young benefactor was never to lu'iir of our family’s love 
and gratitude to him. That glimpse of his bright face over the 
railings before our house at Lamljcth, ns he rode away on his little 
hr ise, was the last we ever were to have of him. At Christmas 
a basket comes to us, containing a groat tiirk»‘y, and thm! brace 
of partridges, with a card, and “ »hot by M. 11’.” wrote on one 
of them. And on receipt of this present, we wrote to thank the 
child, and gave him our mster’s mcssiigc. 

To this letter there came a reply from Lady Warrington, who 
said she was bound to inform mo, that in visiting me her child had 
been guilty of disobedience, and that she learned his visit to me 
now for the first time. Knowing my views regarding duty to my 
parents (which I had exemplifiwl in my marrinyc), she could not 
wish her sou to adopt them. And fervently liojung that I might 
be brought to see the errors of my present course, she took leave 
of this most unpleasant subject, stdiscribing hci-self, &c. Ac. And 
wc got this pretty missive as sjiucc for poor Giles’s turkey, which 
was our family feast for New Year’s day. My Lady Warrington’s 
letter choked our meal, though Sami>son and Charley rejoicwl 
over it. 

Ah me! Ere the month Wiis over, our little friend was gone 
from amongst us. Going out slnwtiug, and dragging his gun 
through a hedge after him, the trigger caught in a bush, and the 
poor little man was brouglit home to his father’s house, only to 
live a few days and cxiiire in juiiu and torture. Under the yew- 
trees yonder, I (»in sec the vault whi(;h covers him, and where iny 
bones one day no doubt will lie laid. And over our jHjw at churcli 
my children have often wistfully spelt the touching epitaph in 
which Miles’s heartbroken father has iuserik-d his grief and lovo 
for his only sou. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV 

IN mUCH HARRY SUBMITS TO THE COMMON LOT 

H ard times were now over with me, and I liad to hittle witli 
poverty no more. My little kinsman’s dcatli made a vast 
ditforence in my worldly iTOsiiects. I bcfame next lieir to 
a good cstiite. My uncle and his wife were not likely to have more 
children. “ Tlie woman is eaitable of eommitting any criiiio to dis- 
a])pomt you,” Saini)son vowed; Imt, in truth, my Lady Warrington 
was guilty of no such trciudiery. (hiiully sinitteu by the stroke 
whicili tell uiKiii tljem. Lady Warrington was taught by her religimis 
iidvisei's to consider it as a ehustisement of Hcjiven, and submit to 
the Divine Will. “Whilst your smi lived, your hciirt was turned 
away from the better world ” (her clergyman told her), “ and your 
Ladyship thought t*H) much of this. For your sou’s mlvantage you 
desii'isl mnk and title. You asked and might have obtained an 
earthly w>ronet. Of what avail is it now, to one who hits but a few 
years to jaiss uisni earth—of what im]M3rtiinee eomiiarcd to the 
heavcidy crown, for which you axe xvu assured exmdidate?” The 
iice.ident eiiuscxl no little sensation In the eha])els of that 
enthusiastic sect, towxii'ds which, after her sou’s death, she now more 
tliiin ever inclined, many sermons weie prexmhed bexxring reference 
to the event. Fur lx: it from me to xpicstiou the course which th«« 
bereaved mother puraned, or to regard with other than rcsi>e(;t xind 
sym()athy any unhiippy sold seeking that refuge whither sin and 
grief iiiid disap])ointmcut tly for consolation Lady Warrington even 
triexl a rcconeiliiition with myself. A year after her loss, being in 
London, she signified tlixit she would see me, and I waited on her; 
and she gsive me, in her usual didactic w'ay, a homily upon my 
position and her oxvn. She marvelled at tlic decree of Heaven, 
which hiul pcrmittcxl, and how dreadfully punished ! her ixior child’s 
disobtxdience to her—a disolxxdience by wliich I wxis to profit. (It 
appeared my ixoor little miin lixid disobcyotl onlcrs, and gone out 
with his gun, unknown to his mother.) She hoixed that, should I 
ever succeed to the projierty, though the Warringtons were, thank 
Heaven, a long-lived family, exx-ept in my own father’s case, whose 
life had been curtailed by the excesses of a very ill-regulated youth, 
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—but should I ever succeed to the family estate ami hoiumrs, she 
hoped, she prayed, that my present course of life mij'ht Is* alteml; 
that I slioidd part from my unworthy associates; that I should dis-’ 
continue all connection with the hon-id theatre and its lii-ontiims 
frequenters; that I should turn to that (luarter wliere only i)eaee 
was to be had; and to those sacred duties wldeh she feareil ■ she 
very much feared—that I luul neglected. She idled her exhortation 
with Scripture language, which I do not eaie to imitate. When I 
took my leave she gave me a packet of sermons for Mrs. Warrington, 
and a little book of hymns by Miss Dom, who has been eminent in 
that society of which she and her mother became avowed jirofessors 
subsequently, and who, after the Dowager’s death, at Hath, three years 
since, married young Mr. Jutllcs, a eelehnited preacher. The p<M»r 
lady forgave me then, but she could not ls>ar the sight of our Isiy. 
Wo lost our second child, and then my aunt and her daughter <Mme 
eagerly enough to the jwor sullering mother, and even invited us 
hither. But my uncle was now almost every day in our house. 
He would sit for hours looking at our boy. He bnmght him «Midless 
toys and sweetmeats. He bcggwl that the child might call him 
GisliKiiKi. When wo felt our own grief (which at times still, and 
after the lajwe of fivc-aml-twcnty years, strikes me as keenly as on 
the day when wo first lost our little one)- when I felt my own 
grief, I knew how to commisenitc his. But my wifi; coidd ]tity him 
Is'forc she knew what it was to lose a child of her own. The 
njother’s anxious heart had already divined the jiang which was felt 
by the sorrow-stricken fother; mine, more sellish, has only learned 
jnty from experience, and I was reconciled to my uncle by my little 
Ixiby’s coffin. 

The jKwr m.an sent his co!ich to follow the humble funenil, and 
aftcrwanls took out little Miles, who jnattlcd to him unceasingly, 
and forgot any grief he might have felt in the delights of his 
new black clothes, ami the plciisim^s of the airing. How the 
innocent talk of the child stiiblsMl the mother’s heart! Would 
we ever wish that it should heal of tluit wound ? I know her 
face so well that, to this day, 1 can tell when, sometimes, she 
is thinking of the loss of that little one. It is not a grief for 
a parting so long ago; it is a communion with a sotd we love in 
heaven. 

We came Ijack to our bright Imlgings in Bloomsbury softn aftcr¬ 
wanls, and my young Ix'ar, whom I could no longer lead, and who 
had taken a i>rodigious friendship fi)r Charley, went to the Chartrenx 
School, where his friend took <*iirc that he had no more Ix'ating than 
was good for him, and where (in eoiiKefpience of the excellence of 
his private tutor, no doubt) he took and kept a gms] ]>lace. And 
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he liked the Bchool bo much, that he says, if ever he has a Bon, he 
shall be sent to that Beminary. 

Now I could no longer lead my bear, for this reason, that I had 
other business to follow. Being fully reconciled to us, I do believe, 
for Mr. Miles’s sake, ray uncle (who was such an o))se(iuious sup¬ 
porter of Government, that I wonder the Minister ever gave him 
anything, being perfectly sure of his vote) use*! his influence in be¬ 
half of his nephew and heir; and I had the honour to be gazetted 
as one of His Majesty’s Commissioners for licensing hackney-coaches, 
a post I flilcti, I tnist, with credit, until a quarrel with the Minister 
(to be mentioned in its proper place) deprived me of that one. I 
took my degree also at the Temple, and appeared in Westminster 
Hall in my gown and wig. And this year, my good friend, Mr. 
Fokcr, having business at Paris, I hml the pleasure of accompany¬ 
ing him thither, where I was received a hr at ouverts by my dear 
American preserver. Monsieur de Florae, who introduced me to his 
noble family, and to even more of the polite society of tlic capital 
than I had leisure to fnHiucnt; for I had too much spirit to desert 
my kiiul laitron Fokcr, whose aoiuaintancc lay cliicfly amongst the 
lM)urgeoisio, especially with Mon.sicur Saiitcrre, a great brewer of 
Paris, a scoundrel who nuth since distinguished himself in blood 
and not Iwcr. Mr. F. hml nce<l of my services as interpreter, and 
I Wiis too gliul that he should command them, and to be able to 
])ay back some of the kindness which he had rendered to me. Our 
liulics, meanwhile, were residing at Mr. Foker’s new villa at 
Wimbledon, and were plciwed to ssiy that they were amused with 
the “Parisian letters” which I sent to them, through my dis¬ 
tinguished friend Mr. Hnme, then of the Embassy, and whicli 
Bubsc()ncntly have been published in a neat volume. 

Whilst I was tranquilly dischai^ing my small official duties in 
London, those troubles were comincming whic^h were to end in the 
great separation between our colonies and the mother country. 
When Mr. Grenville proposed his stamp duties, I said to my wife 
that the Bill would create a mighty discontent at home, for we 
were ever anxious to get as much as we could from England, and 
pay back as little; but assuredly 1 never anticipated the pro¬ 
digious anger which the scheme created. It was with us as with 
flimilies or individuals. A pretext is given for a quarrel: the real 
cause lies in long bickerings and previous animosities. Many 
foolish exactions and petty tyrannies, the Itabitual insolence of 
Englishmen towards all foreigners, all colonists, all folk who dare to 
think their rivers ns good as our Abana and Pharpar; the natural 
spirit of men outra^ by our imperious domineering spirit, set 
Britain and her colonies to quarrel; and the astonishing blunders 
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of the system adopted in Enj^Iand broiijrlit the ((uarrol to nn issue, 
which I, for one, am not going to deplore. Had I boon in Vir¬ 
ginia instead of London, ’tis very possible I should have taken the 
provincial side, if out of mere opiwsition to that resolute luistross 
of Costlewood, who might have driven me into revolt, ns England did 
the colonies. Was the Sbtinp Act the cause of the revolution 1 —a 
tax no greater than that cheerfully ]viid in England. Ten y(‘ara 
earlier, when the French were within our territory, and we were 
imploring succour from home, would the colonies have rebelled at 
the payment of this tax 1 Do not most ])eo])le consider the tax- 
gatherer their natural enemy 1 Against the British in America 
there were arrayed thousands and tliousands of the high-spirited 
and brave, but there were thousands more, who found their ]iroiit 
in the quarrel, or had their jirivate reasons for ciigiiging in it. I 
protest I don’t know now wiietlicr mine were scliish or ]>atriotie, 
or which side was in the right, or whether both were not f I am 
sure we in England had nothing to do but to fight the iKittlo out; 
and having lost the g^mc, I do vow and Ixilicvc that, after the first 
natural soreness, the loser felt no rancour. 

Wh it mafle brother Hal write home from Virginia, which he 
seemed exceedingly loth to <iuit, such flaming jiatriotic letters ? My 
kind best brother was always led by lomelKidy; l»y m«! when we 
were together (he had such an idea ot my wit and wisdom, tliat if 
I said the day was fine, he would jionder over the oliscrvation ns 
though it was one of the sayings of the Seven Sages), by some other 
wiseacre when I was away. Who ins])ircd these flaming letters, 
this boisterous patriotism which he sent to us in London 1 “ He 
is relielling against Madam Esmond,” said I. “ He is le<l by some 
colonial person—by that Imly, iterhaps,” hinb'd my wife. Who 
“ that liuly ” was Hal never had told us; and, indeed, iMisouglit me 
never to allude to the delicate subject in my letters to him ; “ for 
Madam wishes to see ’em ail, ami I wish to say nothing «/«>«< »/o» 
inow what until the projicr moment,” he wrote. No atliretion could 
be greater than that which his letters showed. When he heani 
(from the informant whom I have mentioned) that in the midst of 
my own extreme straits I had retained no more than a hundred 
pounds out of his aunt’s legacy, he wms for mortgaging the estate 
which he had just bought; and hail more than one quarrel with his 
mother in my behalf, and spoke his mind with a great dial more 
frankness than I should ever have ventured to show. Until her 
angry recriminations (when she chargcil him with ingratitude, 
after having toiled and ssiveil so much and so long for him) 
the poor fellow did not know that our mother had cut off my 
supplies, to mlvancc his interests ; and by the time this news came 
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to him hia bargains were niiule, and I was fortunately (luite otit 
of want. 

Every scrap of paper which we ever wrote, our thrifty parent 
at CastlewoiHl tapc<l and docketed and put away. We boys were 
more careless silxtut our letters to one another; I e8i)ecially, who 
I)crhaps chose rather to look down uimhi my younger brother’s literixry 
jicrformances ; but my wife is not so supereilious, and hath kept no 
small number of Harry’s letters, as well as those of the angelic being 
whom wo wore pnisently to call sister. 

“ To think whom ho has chosen, and whom he might have had! 
Oh, ’tis cruel! ” cries my wife, when wo got that nofeiblo letter in 
which Hany ftrst made us iicquiiintcd with the name of his charmer. 

“ She Wiis a very i)retty little iiuiid when I left home, she may 
Ik! a perfect beauty now,” I remarked, as I reiul over the longest 
hitter Harry ever wrote on private all’airs. 

“ Rut is she to compare to my Hetty 1” says Mrs. Warrington. 

“ We agreed that Hetty and Harry were not to lie happy 
together, my love,” say I. 

Then gives her huskind a kiss. “ My iloar, I wish they luul 
tried,” she says, with a sigh. “ I w.as afniid lest -lest Hetty should 
have led him, you scic; and I think she hath the better heail. But, 
from reading this, it iiiipcsirs that the new lady Inis taken liommand 
of p(x)r Harry,” and slio hands me the letter:— 

“ My dearest Giiorge hath lieen preparcil by previous letters to 
understiind how a certain lady luis nnide a eoiuiuest of my heart, 
which [ have given away in exchange for something infinitely more 
valuable, mtmehi, /irr own.. She is at my side as I write this letter, 
and if there is no hid siMilling such as you often used to laugh at, 
’tis lieeausc I have my pretty dictionary at hand, which makes no 
fault in the longest woiil, nor in (tHi/thintj else I know of: being of 
opinion that she is jH-r/fctioii. 

“ As Miulam Ksniond saw all your Icttere, I writ you not to give 
any hint of a certain delicate matter—but now ’tin no secret, ainl 
is known to all the country. Air. George is not the only one of 
our family who has made a sei-ret marriage, anil been scolded by 
his mother. As a dutiful younger brother I hare fof/oiml his 
example; and now I may tell you how this mighty event came 
alxnit. 

“ I had not IxHm at home long Ixfore I saw niyfate teas nccom- 
plisht. I will not tell you how lieautiful Miss Fanny Alountain 
hiul gromi since I Inul lieen away in Europe. She saith, ‘ You 
never teiil think so,' and I am glad, as she is the only thing in life 
I would grudge to my dearest brether. 
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“That neither JVImlam Esinoiul nor my other mother (as JMoun- 
tain is now) slionld have seen our mutual attaelimiMit, is a wonder 
—only to 1x5 accounted for by supposing tliat loves make-s otlier 
folks blind. Mine for ray Fanny wiis increa«>d by seeing what the 
tn‘atnicnt w’as she had from Matlam Esmond, who iiideenl was very 
lough and haughty with her, whierh my love bore with a sweetness 
perfectly angelic (this I will say, thougli she will onler me not to 
w’rite any siudi nonsense). She was searec Ixstter treated than a 
sen ant of the house—indeed our ncgnx>8 can talk mueh more free 
before Madam Esmond than ever my Fanny could. 

“ And yet my Fanny says she doth not regret Madam’s imkind- 
ness, as without it I ixxssibly never should have Ix'en what I am to 
her. Oh, dear brotlier! when I n'liiember how great your goodness 
hath Ik'cu, how, in my own want, you jwiid my debts, and rescued 
me out of prison; how you4iave Ix en living in jMivc'rty which never 
need have occurred but for my fault; how you might have jiaid 
yourself Isujk mj'just «lebt to you and W'ould not, i)r«*feiTiug my 
advantitge to .your own comfort, indixMl I am lost at tins tlioiiglit of 
such goixlness ; and ought I not t(5 1x5 tliankful to Heaven that hath 
given me such a wile ainl siieh a brother! 

“When I writ to you n^rjucsting you to send me my aunt’s 
legacy money, for wliieh imleed I had the most pn)titable and urgent 
occasion, I liad no i<lea that you were yourself suirering jMiverty. 
That you, the heail of our family, should <'ondeseend to ix! governor 
to a brewer’s sou!- that }'<m sliould have to write for IxxtkseJlers 
(except in so far as your own gonitis might pronijit you), ntiver once 
entered my mind, until Mr. Foker’s letter eame to iis, and this 
would never have Ixxm shown—for Madam kejit it secret—had it 
not Ixscn for the diti'erence whhdi sprang u]* Ixstween us. 

“Poor Tom Higgle’s estate and negnx’s )x*iiig for sale, owing to 
Tom’s losses and extravaganeo at play, and his father’s debts Ix-font 
him—Madam Esmond saw here was a great ojtiHirtunity of making 
a provision for me, and that with six thousand pounds tor the tiirm 
and stock, I should 1x5 jiut in possession of as jiretty a jiroperty as 
falls to most younger sons in this eomitry. It lies handy enough to 
Richmond, Ixstween Kent ami Hanover Court Houm 5—the mansion 
nothing for elegance cornixinxl to ours at (^'istlewiKxl, but the land 
excellent and the ]x7uple extnionlinary healthy. 

“ Here was a second opjxirtunity. Madam Esmond said, such as 
never might again Ixifall. By the sale of my commissions and her 
own savings I might pay more than half of the price of the firf^jx-rty, 
and get the rest of the money on mortgage; though here, where 
money is scarce to prfxmre, it would have been difticiilt and dear. 
At this juncture, with our new relative, Mr. Van den Bosch, bidding 
10 2 z 
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against us (his agent is wild that we should have bought the 
property over him), my aunt’s legacy most opportunely fell in. 
And now I am owner of a good house and negroes in my native 
country, shall be called, no doubt, to our House of Burgesses, and 
hope to SCO my dearest brother and family under my own roof-tree. 
To sit at my own fireside, to ride my own horses to my own hounds, is 
better than going a-soldiering, now war is over, and there are no French 
to fight. Indeed, Madam !^mond made a condition that I shoidd 
leave the army, and live at home, when she brought me her £1750 
of savings. She hiul lust one son, she said, who chose to write play- 
books, luid live in England —let the otlier stay with her at home. 

“ But after tlie purchase of the <»tatc was made, and my papers 
for selling out were sent home, my mother would have had me 
marry a person of her choosing, but by no ineaus of mine. You 
remember Miss Betsy Pitts at Williaiflsburg ? She is in no wise 
imi)ruvt‘il by having luul her fiiee drciulfully s(farrcd with small-pock, 
and though Madam Esmond saith the young lady hath every virtue, 
I own her virtues did not suit me. Her eyes do not look straight; 
she hath one leg shorter tliaii another; and oh, brother! didst thou 
never remark Fanny’s ankles when we were boys \ Neater I never 
saw at the Ojwra, 

“Now, when ’twas agreed that I sliould leave the army, a 
certain dear girl (canst thou guess her iiaiuel) one day, when wo 
were private, burst into tears of such happiness, that I could not 
but feel immensely touclied by her sympathy. 

“ ‘ All! ’ says she, ‘ do you think, sir, that the idea of the sou 
of my reveretl benefactress going to battle doth not inspire me with 
terror 1 Ah, Mr. Henry ! do you imagine I have no heart 1 When 
Mr. George was with Bnuldue^k, do you fancy we did not pray fur 
him 1 And when you were with Mr. Wolfe—oh! ’ 

“Hero the dear creature hid her eyes in her handkerchief, 
and had hard work to prevent her mamma, who came in, from 
seeing that she was crying. But my dear Mountain declares that, 
though she might have faucieil, might have prayed in secret for 
such a thing (she owms to that now), she never imagined it for 
one moment. Nor, indeed, did my good mother, who supposed 
that Sam Liutut, tlic apothci’ary’s lad at Richmond, was Fanny’s 
flame—on absurd fellow that 1 near kicked into James River. 

“ But when the commission was sold, and the estate bought, 
what does Funny do but Ml into a deep melancholy 1 I found her 
crying, one day, in her mother’s room, where the two ladies had 
b^n at work trimming hats for my negroes. 

«<Whatt crying, missi’ says I. *Has my mother been 
scolding you!’ 
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. “ ‘ No,’ says the dear creature. ‘ Madam Esmond lias Iwen 

kind tcMlay.’ 

“ And her tears drop down on a cockade which she is sewing; on 
to a hat for Satly, M’ho is to be hend-grooin. 

‘“Then why, miss, are those dear eyes so red?’ say I. 

“ ‘ Because I have tlie toothache,’ slie says, ‘ or becausi'—because 
I am a fool.’ Here she fairly bursts out. ‘ Ob, Mr. Harry! oh, Mr. 
AVaj-rington ! You are going to leave us, and ’tis as well. You will 
take your place in your country, as Ijci-omcs you. You will leave us 
Ijoor women in our solitude and ileis’iuleuee. You will come to visit 
us from time to time. And when you arc hapity, ami honoured, 
and among your gay companions, you will remember your-' 

“ Here she couhl say no more, and hid her face with one hand 
as I, I confess, sci/eil the other. 

“ * Dearest, suxetest Miss Mountain! ’ says I. ‘ Oh, could I 
tliink that the parting from me has bioiiglit team to those lovely 
eyes! Indeed, I fear, I should be almost liajipy ! Let them Imik 
upon yoOT-’ 

“ ‘ Oh, sir! ’ cries my l■harmer. ‘ Oh, Mr. AVarringtou! con¬ 
sider who I am, sir, and who you are! licniemlier tiic diffenaiec 
bi'twecn us! lieleiuie my hand, sir! AVIiat would Madam Esmond 
say if- if-’ 

“ If what, I don’t know, for here our mother was in the resmi. 

“ ‘ AA’hat would Madam Esmond say ? ’ she erics out. ‘ She 
would say that you are an ungrateful, artful, false little-’ 

“ ‘ Madam 1 ’ says I. 

‘“Yes, an ungi’atcful, artful, false little wretch! ’ cries out my 
mother. ‘ For shame, miss! AA'hat would Mr. Lintot say if he 
saw you making eyes at the Captain ? And for yon, Harry, I will 
have you bring nunc of your garrison manners hither. This is a 
Christian family, sir, and you will please to know that my house is 
not intended for captains and their misses ! ’ 

‘“Misses, mother!’ says I. ‘Gracious Powers, <lo you ever 
venture for to call Miss Mountain by such a name 1 Miss Mountain, 
the purest of her sex! ’ 

“‘The purest of her sex! Can I trust my own ears?’ asks 
madam, turning very pale. 

“ ‘ I mean that if a man would question her honour, I would 
fling him out of window,’ says I. 

“ ‘ You mean that you—your mother’s son—arc actually jiaying 
honourable attentions to this young [icrson ? ’ 

“ ‘ He would never dare to offer any other! ’ cries my Fanny; 

‘ nor any woman but you, mailam, to think so! ’ 

“ ‘ Oh! I didn’t know, miss 1 ’ says mother, dropping her a fine 
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curtsey, ‘I didn’t know the honour you were doing our family t 
You pmijosc to marry with us, do you 1 Do I understand Captain 
Warrington aright, that ho intends to offer mo Miss Mountain :i8 a 
daughter-in-law 1 ’ 

‘“’Tis to be seen, madam, that I have no i)rotector, or you 
would not insidt me so! ’ cries my iwor victim. 

“ ‘ I should think the apothecary protection suflicient! ’ says our 
mother. 

“ ‘ I don’t, motlier! ’ I bawl out, for I was very angry; * and if 
Liutot otters her any liberty. I’ll bniin him with his own pestle! ’ 

“ ‘ Oh! if Lintot luis withdrawn, sir, I 8upiH)sc I must Ijc 
silent. But I did not know of the cinaimstiuice. He (aime hither, 
as I supposed, to pay court to Miss : and we all thought the match 
C(|ual, and I cnc.ounjged it.” 

‘“He came lx;cau8c I had the toothache! ’ cries my darling. (Ami 
indeed she had a di'ead/id fnid tooth. And he t(X)k it otit for her, 
and there is no end to the suspicions and calumnies of women.) 

“‘What more natiuul than that ho should marry my housc- 
kcciHjr’s daughter—’twsis a very suitable match! ’ continues madam, 
tiiking snuff. ‘ But I confess,’ she adds, going on, ‘ I wiis not aware 
that you intended to jilt the aiwthccary for my son ! ’ 

“ ‘ Peace, for Hejivcu’s sake, pciu;o, Mr. Warrington! ’ cries my 
angel. 

“ ‘ Pray, sir, iMjforc you fully make up your mind, had yo«i not 
l)cttcr look round the rest of my family?’ sjiys maclam. ‘Dinah 
is a fine ttdl girl, and not very bUmk; Oleopatni is promised to 
Ajiix the blacksmith, to be sure; but then we could break the 
marriage, yon know. If with an aix)thccary, why not with a black¬ 
smith ? Martha’s huslNind luis run away, ami-’ 

“Here, dear brother, I own I broke out a-swearing. I can’t help 
it; but at times, when a man is angry, it da relieve liim immensely. 
I’m blest but I should have gone wild, if it hadn’t been fur them oaths. 

‘“Curses, blasphemy, ingratitiide, disolwdicncc,’ siiys mother, 
leaning now on her tortoiseshell stick, and tlicn waving it—some¬ 
thing like a queen in a play. ‘ Tlicsc arc my rewards 1 ’ says she. 
‘ Oh, Heaven, what have I done, that I should merit this awful 
punishment? and does it i>leasc you to visit the sins of my fathers 
upon mo? Where do my childnm inherit their i)ride? When I 
was young, had I any? When my jKipa ba<le me marry, did I 
refuse? Did I over think of disobeying? No, sir. My fault Imth 
been, and I own it, that my love was centred uixm you, jxjrhai>s 
to the neglect of your elder brother.’ (Indeed, brother, there was 
some truth in vrhat maihiiii said.) ‘I turned from Esau, and I 
clung to Jacob. And now I have my rewanl, I have my reward! 
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I fixed iny vain thoiiglite on this world, and its clistiiictiona. To 
see my son a<lvanccd in worldly iniik Wiis my ambition. I toiled, 
and spared, that I might bring liim worldly wealth. I took unjustly 
from my eldest son’s iiortion, that my younger might profit. Anil 
oh ! that I shoulil live to see him seducing the daughter «it’ luy own 
housckc(!pcr under my own roof, and replying to my just anger with 
oaths and blasphemies! ’ 

“ ‘ I try to seduce no one, madam,’ I cried «)ut. ‘ If I utter 

oaths and blasphemies, I lx!g your iKinlon ; but you are. enough to 
provoke a Saint to sjieak ’em. I won’t have this yoimg lady’s 
character iissailcd—no, not by my own motliiT nor any mortal alive. 
No, dear Miss Mountain ! If Madam Esmond eli(M>ses to siiy that 
my »U*8ign8 on you are dishonouriible,- lot this undeceive h»‘r! ’ 
And, as I simke, I went down on my knees, s«>i/.iiig my adonible 
Fanny’s hand. ‘ And if you will iu’cei»t this heart aiul haiul, miss,’ 
says I, ‘they are yours for ever.’ 

“ ‘ I'ow, at leiist, I knew', sir,’ siiys Fanny with a noble eurtwy, 
‘never said a wonl that was disrespectful to me, or (aib'rtained any 
doubt of my honour. And I trust it is only Madam Ksmond, in t he 
world, who can have such an oi)inion of me. yVftiT what your L'mI.v- 
ship hath said of me, of iroursc I ean stay no longer in your house.’ 

‘“Of course, madam, I never intend(*d you should; and the 
sooner you leave it the Isdter,’ cries our mother. 

“‘If you are driven from my mother’s house, mine, miss, is at 
your service,’ says I, making her a low' Ihiw. ‘ It is m'arly ready 
now. If you will take it and sbiy in it for ever, it is yours! And 
ns Matlam Esmond insultcil your honour, at least, let me do idl in 
my jiowcr to make a rciKinition! ’ I don’t know what more 1 
exactly siiiil, for you may fiin<!y I was not a little lluster<“d and 
excited by the scene. But hen; Monntaiu c-aiiie in, and my dearest 
Fanny, flinging herself into her mother’s arni.s, wept upon her 
shoulder; w'liilst Madam Esinoml, sitting down in her <hair, hstked 
at us as pile as a stone. Whilst I was telling my story t») Moiintiiin 
(who, jMxrr thing, Innl not the Iciust iilcii, not she, that Miss Fanny 
and I had the slightest inclination for one another), I coultl hear our 
mother omw or twi«;c still sbiying, ‘ I am punished for my crime!' 

“Now, what our mother meant by In-r crime I »lid not know at 
first, or indeed bike much hee<l of what she wiid ; for you know her 
way, and how, when she is angr>', she always talks scriiions. But 
Mounttiin told me afterwards, when we had some talk b>gether, as 
wo did at the tavern, whither the ladira pnjsently rernovwl with 
their l)ag and baggage—for not only would tliey not stay at Mailam’s 
house afttT the language she u.seif, but my niffther determined to 
go away likewise. She called her servants together, and announced 
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her intention of going home instantly to Castlewood; and I own to 
you ’twas with a horrible jMiin I saw the family-coach roll by, with 
six horses, and ever so many of the servants on mules and on horse¬ 
back, as I and Fanny looked through the blinds of the tavern. 

“ After the wonls Madam used to my spotless Fanny, ’twas im¬ 
possible that the poor child or her mother should remain in om 
house ; and indeed M. said that she would go bock to her relations 
in England: and, a ship bound homewards, lying in James River, 
she went and bargained with the captain about a passage, so bent 
was she upon quitting the country, and so little did she think of 
making- a match between me and my angel. But the cabin was 
mercifully engaged by a North Carolina gentleman and his &mily, 
and before the next ship sailed (which bears this letter to my dearest 
George) they have ngrce<l to stop with me. Almost all the ladles 
in this neiglilmurhood have waitecl on them. When the marriage 
takes place, I hope Madam Esmond will bo reconciled. My Fanny’s 
fiithcr was a British otKcer; and, sure, ours was no more. Some 
day, ploiwe Heaven, we shall visit Eurojic, and the places where my 
wild oats were sown, and where I committed so many extravagances 
from which my dear brother rc8<me<l me. 

“ The ladies send you their affection and duty, and to my sister. 
Wc IiCiir Ills Excellency General Lambert is much Ixiloved in 
Jamaicii: and I shall write to our dear friends there annomuiitiy 
my happiness. My dearest brother will participate in it, and I am 
ever his grateful and affectionate H. E. W. 

“ P.S .—Till Mountiiin told me, I liatl no more notion than the 
ded that Madam E. had aetially stopt your allowances; besides 
making you pay for ever so much—near uixm .£1000. Mountain 
says—for gomls, &e., provided for tlio Virginian i)roparty. Then there 
was all the charges of me out of prison, whidi /. 0. U. with all my 
heart. Dniw ui)on me, plciise, dearest brother —to any amount — 
oddressiug mo to cjirc of Messrs. Horn and Sandon, Williamsburg, 
prii'it; who remitt by present oceiision a bill for .£225, ptiyablc by 
their London agents on demand. Please don’t acknowledye this in 
answering: as there’s no gcaxl in hotharing women icith accounts: 
and with the oxtm £5 by a capp or what she likes for my dear 
■isUw, and a toy for my nephew from Uncle Hal." 

Tlie conclusion to which wc came on the pemsal of this document 
was that the Imlics had superintended the style and spelling of my 
poor Hal’s letter, but that the postscript wjw addeti without their 
knowledge. And I am afraid we argued tliat the Virginian Squire 
was under ^malo domination—as Hercules, Samson, and fortes 
multi hod been before him. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV 

I\TES[ PORTUM 

W HEN my mother hcanl of my aoceptiiiice of a place at 
home, I think she was scarcely well plcasi'd. She may 
have witlulniwn her supplies in order to staiTc me into 
a surrender, and force me to return with my family to VirKinhv, 
and to dependence under her. We never, up to her dyiiij} day, had 
any explanation on the pecuniary ilisimte l)ct.wccn ns. Sho cut off 
my allowances: I uttered not a wont; but manaj^'cd to live with¬ 
out her aid. I never heard that she rcjMMitol of her injustice, or 
acknowledged it, c.Kcei>t from Harry’s private communication to 
me. In after days, when wo met, by a great gentleness in her 
behaviour, and an uncomiiMm resja'ct and affection shown to my 
wife. Madam Esmond may have intended I should understand her 
tacit admission that she had been wrong; but slie made no apology, 
nor did I ask one. Harry ladng i)roviilc(l for (whose welfare I 
could not gnulgc), all my mother’s saviims and econondcal schemes 
went to my advantage, who was her heir. Time was when a few 
guineas would have been more usefid to me than hundreds which 
might (anno to me when I had no need ; but when Madam blsinnud 
and I met, the jieriod of neccssitj' was long passed away; I had no 
need to scheme ignoble savings, or to gnidgc the do<-tor his fee: 
I had plenty, ami slic could but bring me more. No dmibt she 
suffered in her own mind to think that my «'liildren liad been hungry, 
and she had offered tlicm no fmxl; and that strangers lia<l relievol 
the nefWHsity from whicli licr ))roud heart had <-aused her to turn 
aside. Proud J Was she proiwler than I ? A soft wonl of explana¬ 
tion iHStween us might have brought alsmt a reconciliation yeare 
before it came: but I would never sp« ak, nor did she. When I 
mmmit a wrong, and know it suWguojfly, I love to ask jmnlon; 
but ’tis as a satisfaction to my own pride, and to mysj-lf I am 
a|x)logising fi>r having lieen wanting to mys«‘lf. And hence, I 
think (out of rcganl to that personage of et/o), I scarce ever couhl 
degrade myself to do a meanness. How do men feel whose whole 
lives (and many men’s lives are) ore lies, 8<'hcme8, and subterfuges 1 
What sort of company do they keep when they arc alone 1 Daily 
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in life I watch men whose every smile is an artifice, and every wink 
is an hypocrisy. Doth such a fellow wear a imisk in his own 
privacy, and to his own conscience 1 If I choose to pass over an 
injury, I fear ’tis not from a Glu-istian and forgiving spirit: ’tis 
bcca\iBo I can afford to remit the debt, and disdain to ask a settle¬ 
ment of it. One or two sweet souls I have known in my life (and 
perhu])s trio<l) to whom forgiveness is no trouble,—a plant that grows 
naturally, as it were, in the soil. I know how to remit, I say, not 
forgive, I wonder are we proud men proud of being proud 1 

So I showed not the least sign of submission towanls my 
parent in Virginia yonder, and we continued for years to live in 
estmngcment, with occjisionally a brief word or two (such as the 
announcement of the birth of a child, or what not) passing between 
my wife and her. After our first troubles in America ul)out the 
Sbimp Act, trouble-s fell on )nc in London likewise. Though I 
have Ijcen on the Tory side in our quarrel (as indeed upon the 
losing side in most contrf)versie8), having no doubt that the 
Imperial Goveniment hinl a fidl right to levy tiixcs in the colonies, 
yet at the time of the dispute I must publish a pert letter to 
a menilwr of the House of l}urg(»wes in Virginia, in which the 
question of the habitual insolence of the mother-country to the 
colonies wsw so freely handled, and sentiments were uttcreil so 
dis.agrceablc to })crsons in power, that I was deprivc«l of my place 
as hackueyH‘.oiich liiMinser, to the terror and horror of my nm;le, 
who never eoidd Ixs bnnight to love people in disgrace. He luul 
grown to have an extreme aliVH;tiou for my wife as well as my 
little Iwy; but towards myself, jtcrsonally, entertiuned a kind of 
pitying contcmiit which always infinitely amuse^l me. He had a 
Uiitund scorn and dislike for poverty, and a corresismding love 
for success and good fortune. Any o]>iniun departing .at all from 
the regular tnu!k shocketl and frightened him, and all truth-telling 
iniule hint turn pale. He must Inive hatl originally some warmth 
of hciirt and genuine love of kindred: for, spite t»f the drciulful 
shocks I gave him, he continued to sec Thco and the child (ami 
me too, giving me a mournful recognition when we met ); and 
though broken-heartial by tny free-HiH)kennoas, ho «lid not refuse 
to 8i>eak to me as ho had done .at the time of our first diifereuecs, 
but lookml niton me as a melancholy lost creature, who was psist 
all worldly help or hoite. Never mind, I must cast about for 
some new scheme of life; and the repiyment of Harry’s debt to 
mo at this juncture cnablml me to live at Icjwt for some months, 
or even years to come. 0 strange fatuity of youth! I often sjiy. 
How was it that we dared to be so ptxtr and so little c.ast down ? 

At this time his HLajcsty’s Royal uncle of Cumberland fell 
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down and perislictl in a fit; ami, stranjio to say, his death occa¬ 
sioned a rcinarkahic change in my fortune. My jwor Sir Miles 
Warrington never missed any Court ccivinony to which lie could 
introduce himself. He was at all the drawing-rooms, christenings, 
balls, funerals of the Court. If ever a jtrince or ]irinccss was 
ailing, his cmich was at their door: LeitrsUT Fields, Carlton 
House, Gunncrsbnry, were all the same to him, and nothing must 
satisfy him now but going to the stout Duke's fimend. H(‘ 
caught a great cold and an inflammation of the thmat fniiu 
standing Imre-headcd at this funend in the rain ; and one morning, 
before almo.st I hail hcanl of his illness, a lawyer waits U|Min me 
at my lodgings in Bloomsbury, and salutes me by the name of 
Sir George Warrington. 

Poverty and fear of the future were over now. Wc laid the 
pour gentleman by the side of his little son, in the family church¬ 
yard where so many of his race repose. Little Miles and I were 
the chief mourners. An olxsciiuious tenantry IkiwciI and curtseyed 
lietbrc us, and did their utmost to <•onciliate niy honour and my 
worship. The Dowager and her daughter withdrew to Bath 
preseiitly; and I and my family took possession of flu? house, 
of which I have Is'en master for thirty years. Ik; not tisi eager, 
O my son ! Have but a little jiatieiiee, and I too shall sleep under 
yonder yew-trees, and the peojile will be tossing up their eaiw for 
Sir Miles. 

The records of a prosjierous r■ountry life arc easily and briefly 
told. The steward’s Issiks show what nads were paid and forgiven, 
what crops were, raised, and in what rotation. What visitors came 
to us, and how long they stayed : what jiensioners my wife had, 
and how they were <liK;toii‘d and relieveil, and how they died: 
wlmt year I was slieritf, and how often the hounds met niMir us: 
ail these arc narrated in our house-journals, whiidi an.v of my heirs 
may read who ehisise to take the trouble. Wc could not aironl the 
fine mansion in Hill Street, which my jiredecessor had oiaiuided ; 
but wc took a smaller house, in which, however, we spent more 
money. Wo made not h.'df the show (with liverie.s, eipiipagcs, and 
plate) for which my uncle had Is-en tiuiious; but our Isier was 
stronger, and my wife’s charities were |s rhaps more <*ostly than 
those of the Dowager Liuly Warrington. No doubt she thought 
there was no harm in spoiling the I’hilistines; for she made us 
pay unconscionably for the gofsls she left Is-hind her in our imiiitry- 
house, and I submitted to most of her extortions with unutterable 
good-humour. What a value she imagined the jsitteil plants in 
her grcenhonsf!8 lx*ro ! What a jtriee she si-t ujm^ii that horrible 
old spinet she left in her dniwing-room! And the fnime,d pieces 
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of worsted-work, performed by the accomplished Dora and the 
lovely Flora, liml they been maatcrpim«s of Titian or Vandyck, to 
be sure my lisuly Dowager could hardly have valued them at a 
higher price. But though we paid so generously, though we were, 
I may say witiiout lK)aat, far kinder to our poor than ever she had 
been, for a wliilo wo Inwl the very worst reputation in the county, 
where all sorts of storias had been told to my discredit. I thought 
I might perhaps succeed to my undo’s seat in Parlwment, as well 
as to his landcil property; but I found, I knew not how, that I 
was voted to be a person of very dangerous opinions. I would not 
bribe. I would not coerce my own tenants to vote for me in the 
election of ’68. A gentleman came down from Whitehall with a 
pocket-book full of bank-notes; and I found that I Imd no chance 
against my competitor. 

lion I)ieu I Now that we were at ease in respect of worldly 
means—now that ol)cdicnt tenants bowed and curtseyed as we 
went to church; that wo drove to visit our friends, or to the 
ncighlsmring towns, in the great family coach with the four fat 
horacs; did we not often regret iwverty, and the dear little cottage 
at Lambeth, where Want was ever prowling at the door? Did I 
not long to bo Ixiar-leading again, and vow that translating for 
Iwoksellers wiis not such very hartl drudgery ? When we went to 
London, we niiule sentimental ])iigrimagcs to all our old haunts. 
I darosiiy my wife embi'ace*! all her landladies. You may be sure 
wo asked all the friends of those old times to share the comforts 
of our now home with us. The Reverend Mr. Hagsin ami his 
lady visited us more than once. His apiieantnce in the pulpit at 

B-(where he prcmdiotl very finely, as we thought) caused an 

awful scandal there. Sampson came too, another unlucky Levitc, 
and w.as welroine an long ns he would stay among us. Mr. Johnson 
tsdkcd of coming, but he put us otf once or twice. I suppose our 
house was dull. I know that I myself would be silent for days, 
ami fear that my moodiness must often have trial the sweetest- 
temjKiral woman in the world who lival with me. I ditl not care 
for field sports. The killing one partridge was so like killing 
another, that I wondered how men could luiss (lays after iLays in 
the pursuit of that kind of slaughter. Their fox-hunting stories 
would begin at four o’clixik, when the table-cloth wiis removal, and 
last till supper-time. I s.at silent, and listened; diiy after day I 
fell asleep: no womler I was not iwpular with my comisiny. 

What admission is this I am making? Here was the storm 
over, the naiks avoided, the ship in |>urt and the sailor not over- 
contcnUal! Was Susan I h.ad been sighing for during the voyage, 
not the beauty I expectal to find her? In the first place, Susan 
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and all the family ran look in her William’s lo}'-liot>k, and so, 
ma<liim, I am not goinj; to put my socrots down there. No, 
Susan, I never Imd scerets from thee. I never i“ared for another 
woman. I have seen more beautiful, but none tliat suitinl me as 
well as your Liulyship. I have mot Mrs. Garter and Miss Mulso, 
and Mrs. Thralc iind Madam Kaufuiann, and the aii^telieal Oiuuiin<j;s, 
and her Grace of Devonshire, and a luwt of la'aiities who were not 
angelic by any means; and I was not dazzletl by them. Nay, 
young folks, I may have led your mother a weary life, and lieen a 
very Bluebeard over her, but then I had no «)ther heatls in the 
closet. Only, the first jilcjisim! of taking possession of our kingdom 
over, I own I bcgiin to lie (luiekly tired of the erown. When the 
Captain wears it, his Majesty will be a. very ditferent Prinee. 
He can ride a-hunting five days in the w(>ek, and find the sport 
amusing. I believe he woidd hear the same sermon at ehun-h fifty 
times, and not yawn more ihan I do at the first delivery. But 
sweet Joan, beloved Haueis! lieing thy fiiithfid husband and true 
lover always, thy Darby is nithcr ashaui<>d of having Isu'ii testy 
so often; and, Ix^ing arrived at the emisuiiunation of hajipiness, 
Philemon asks pardon for falling asleep so frei|uently atler dinner. 
There came a ]ieriod of my life when, having reached tiie suminit 
of felicity, I was (|uite tired of the prosis-et I had there : I yawnwl 
in Eden, and said, “Is this all? What, no lions to bite? no rain 
to fall? no thorns to ]>ri('k you in the ro.se-bush when you sit 
down?—only Eve, for ever sweet and tender, and figs for break¬ 
fast, dinner, sup[)cr, frenn week’s end to week’s end! ” Shall I 
make my confessions? Hearken! Well, then, if I innst make 
a clean breast of it. 


Here three {lages arc torn out of Sir (leorgc W'arrington’s MS. 
book, for which the Editor is sincerely sorry. 

I know the theory and i>raetiec of the Roman C'him;h; but, 
being bred of another persuasion (and sceptical :uid lietenslox re¬ 
garding that), I can't help doubting the r)thcr, trs), and wondering 
whether Githolics, in their confessions, confess all ? Do we Pnitcs- 
tants ever do so; and h;is education rend«.‘iic<l those othi;r fcllow-rnen 
so different from ns ? At least, amongst us, we arc not aK-ensbimwl 
to suppose Catholic priests or laymen more frank ami o|)en than 
ourselves. Which brings me brick to my ipiestion,—dotw any man 
confess all ? Does yonder dear creature know all my life, who has 
been the partner of it for thirty 3'ears; who, whenever I have told 
her a sorrow, has been ready with the best of her gentle ijower to 
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soothe it; who has watched when I did not s{)cak, and when I was 
silent has been silent herself, or with the charming hyiiocrisy of 
woman has worn smiles and an easy appearance so as to make me 
imagine she felt no cjire, or woidd not even ask to disturb her lord’s 
secret when he seemed to iudiciitc a desire to keep it private t Oh 
the dear hypocrite! Have I not watfshed her biding tlie boys’ 
peccadilloes from papii’s anger 1 Have I not known her cheat out 
of her housekeeping to pay off their little extravagances; and talk 
to mo with an artless face, as if she did not know that our revered 
Captiiin had Inul dealings with the gentlemen of Duke’s Place, and 
our learned collegian, nt the end of his terms, had very pressing 
reasons for siwrting his oak (us the phrase is) against some of the 
University tradesmen 1 Why, from the very earliest days, thou 
wise woman, thou wert for ever ex)nceiding something from me,—this 
one stealing jam from the cupboard; that one getting into disgrace 
at school; that naughty rebel (put on the cjips, young folks, accord¬ 
ing to the fit) flinging an inkstand at mamma in a rage, whilst I 
was told the gnvn and the cijrjMJt were spoiled by accident. We 
all hide from one another. We have all secrets. We arc all alone. 
Wo sin by oiuwilvcs, and, let us trust, reiicjit too. Yonder dear 
woman would give her foot to spare mine a twinge of the gnit; 
but, when I have the fit, the iwin is in jiiy slipiwr. At the end of 
tlio novel or the play, the hero and heroine marry or die, and so 
there is an end of them as far iis the poet is concenicd, who huzziiys 
for liis young couple till the imstcliaisc turns the corner; or fetches 
the hciirse and plumes, and shovels them underground. But when 
Mr. Random and Mr. Thomas Jones arc married, is all over 1 Are 
there no tiuarrcls at liome ? Are there no Lady Bidhistons abroiul ? 
are there no constiiblcs to lie outrun 1 no temptations to con<|uer us, 
or be comiucred by us 1 The Sirens sang after Uly.sacs long after 
his marriage, and the suitors whisi)ercd in Penelope’s car, and he 
and she had many a wciiry day of doubt and care, and so have we 
all. As regards money I wsw put out of trouble by the inheritance 
I niiulc: but docs not Afra Cum sit Ixihind baronets as well as 
equitea? My friends in London used to congratulate me on my 
happiness. Who would not like to be master of a giKsl house and 
a gKsl estiitc t But can Giimlio shut the hall-door mion blue devils, • 
or lay them always in a red sea of claret ? Does a man sleep the 
better who has four-and-twenty hours to doze in t Do his intellects 
brighten after a sermon from the dull old vicar; a ten minutes’ 
cackle and flattery from the village ajwthecary; or the conversation 
of Sir John and Sir Thoimis with their ladies, who come ten moon¬ 
light muddy miles to eat a haunch, and jday a rubber? ’Tis all 
very well to have tradesmen bowing to your carriage-door, nwm 
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made for you at ([uarter-scsaioiiR, nii<I my laily wife taken down the 
second or the third to dinner: but tlu'st* pleasures faile— nay, have 
their inconTcnieuces. In our part of tlie country, for si*ven years 
we came to Wnirinston Manor, our two what they called Iwst neijih- 
bours were my Lord Tutbury and Sir John MudbriKtk. We are of 
an older date tlnui the Mudlmniks, consei|uent]y, when we diinnl 
toj^ether, my Lady Tutbury always fell to my lot, who was deaf and 
fell asleep after dinner; or if I had Lsidy Miidbrook, she chattered 
with a folly so incessant and intense, that even my wife could hardly 
keep her complacency (consiHiiinate hypnerite as her Isidyshi]) is), 
knowing the nigc with which I was fimiing at the other's clatter. 
I come to London. I show my tongue to i)<K.-t»>r IfelK'nlcn. I 
pour out my catidoguc of complaints. “ Psha, my dear Sir Georg«‘! ” 
says the unfeeling ]>hysician. “Headaches, languor, IkmI shrp, 

Iwd temijcr-” (“ Not Kul temiK-r: Sir George has the sweetest 

temper in the world, only h-j is sometimes a tittle metanelioly,” 
says my wife.) “Biid sleep, Isid temiur,” continues the implaeabli* 
Doctor. “ My dear lady, Ids inheritance has Imm-u his ruin, :uid a 
little poverty and a great ileal of (wcupation woidd do him all the 
gdxl in life.” 

No, my brother Harry ought to have been the si|uire, with re¬ 
mainder to my son Miles, of course. Uany’s Icttciw were full of 
gidety and g<M)d spirits. His estate prosiKTcil; his negnx's multi¬ 
plied; his crojis were large; he was a nicmlwr of our House of 
Burgesses; he adored his wife: could he but have a child his happi¬ 
ness would bo comi»lelc. Had Hal Itcen nnister of Warrington 
Manor-house, in my jdacc, he woidil have Is'cn iKiovcil through the 
whole country; he would have Ix'cn stcwaiil at all the races, the 
gayest of idl the jolly huntsmen, the vi nu at all the mansions 
round about, where ]ico]>lc scarce eareil to jieillinu the «-eremony of 
welcome at sight of my glum face. As for my wife, all the world 
likal her, and agreed in ])itying her. I don’t know liow' the n-jKirt 
got abroiid, but ’twas generally agreed that I treated her with awful 
eruclty, and that for jealousy I was a ]ierfcct Bliads'anl. Ah me ! 
And so it is true that I have had many tiark hours; that 1 fKiss 
days in long silence; that the convcmition of fools and whijifS-T- 
snappers makes me rebellious and is'cvish, and that, when I feel 
contempt, I sometimes don’t know how to conceal it, or I should 
say did not. I ho|M! as I grow older I grow iinire charitable. 
Because I do not love Imwling and galloping after a fox, like the 
Captain yonder, I am not his sufsirior; but, in this rcsjjeet, humbly 
own that he is mine. He has ijcrccptions which arc denied me; 
enjoyments which I cannot understand. Because I am bliml the 
world is not dark. I try now and listen with respect when Squire 
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Codgers talks of the day’s run, I do my best to laugh when 
Captain Rattleton tells his garrison stories. I step up to the harp¬ 
sichord with oUl Miss Humby (our neighbour from B^cles) and try 
and listen as she warbles her ancient ditties. I play whist labori¬ 
ously. Am I not trying to do the duties of life! and I have a 
right to be giirrnlous and egotistical, because I have been reading 
Montaigne all the inoriiing. 

I was not surprised, knowing by what inihiemxis my brother 
was led, to find his name in the list of Virginia burgesses who 
declared that the sole right of imijosing taxes on the inhabitants of 
this colony is now, and ever has been, legally and constitutionally 
vested in the House of Burgesses, and called upon the other colonics 
to pray for the Royal interposition in favour of the violated rights 
of America. And it was now, after wo had been some three years 
settled ill our English home, tliat a <;orrespnndcnce between us and 
Madam Esmond began to take place. It was my wife who (uixin 
sonic ]iretext such as woincii always know how to find) re-established 
the relations iHitwcen us. Mr. Miles must need have tlie siuall-pox, 
from which he mimculously recovered witliout losing any portion of 
his beauty; and on this recovery the uiuthcr writes her prettiest 
little wheedling letter to the gnimlmother of the fortunate babe. 
She coaxes her with all sorts of modest phnises and liumble oiferings 
of rcsixict and goodwill. She narrates anecdotes of tlic privocious 
genius of the lad (what hath suliscquently happened, I wonder, to 
stop the growth of that gallant young officer’s bniins?), and she 
must have siait over to his grandmother a lock of the darling 
boy’s hair, for the old Imly, in her reply, acknowledged the receipt 
of some such present. I wonder, as it came from England, they 
allowed it to puss our custom-house at Williamsburg. In return 
for these {icacc-oifcriugs and smuggled tokens of submission, comes 
a tolerably gnuuous letter from my Laily of Castlewood. She 
inveighs against the dangerous spirit ])ervading tlie wlony: she 
laments to think that her unhappy son is consorting with people 
who, she fears, will be no licttcr than rebels and traitors. She does 
not wonder, considering tvho his friends and advisers are. How 
can a wife taken from an almost meiiial situation be expected to 
sympathise with persons of rank and dignity who have the honour 
of the Crown at heart 1 If evil times were coming for the monarchy 
(for the folks in America appeared to be disinclined to pay taxes, 
and requireii that everything should bo done for them without cost), 
she remembered how to monarchs in misfortune, the Esmonds—her 
father the Marquis especially—had ever been faithful. She knew 
not what opinions (though she might judge from my newfangled 
Lord Chatham) were in fashion in England. She prayed, at least. 
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Bhe might hear that one of lier sons was not on tlie side of 
rebellion, 'tt lien we caino, in after days, to look over tild family 
^l)ers in Virginia, we found “Letters froin inv daughter Lady 
Wamngton,” neatly tied up with a rihlHUi. My Lady Tlieo insisted 
I should not ojwn tliemj and the truth, I Ix'liijve, is, that they 
were so full of praises of her husbiind that she thought my vmity 
would suffer from reading them. 

When Mjuliim l)egim to write, slie gjive us hrief notiees of Harry 
and his wife. “The two women,” slio wrote, “still govern ev«‘rv- 
thing with my |xs)r boy at bannystown (as he ehooses to eall his 
house). They must wive money tliere, for I hear but a .f/nfAAy 
account of their manner of entertaining. Tlic! J/omit Wrm'm 
ijentlenian continues to be his great friend, aial he votes in tlie 
House of Burgesses very mueli as hh ijiilflc advist's him. Why he 
should Ixj so siKiring of his money 1 eannot undeiwtand: ] lieanl, of 
five negroes who went with his eipiiiKiges to my Lord Bottetourt’s, 
only two had shoes to their fe»'t. I laid ri'asons to sjiv(*, having 
sons for whom I wished to provide, but In; hatli no <-liildren, wlierein 
he certainly is Bjiared from mueh grief, though, no doubt. Heaven 
in its wisdom means our goixl by tin; trials whieli, through our ehil- 
dnm, it causes us to endiuv. His nntther-in-law,” slie aildisl in om; 
of her letters, “ has been ailing. Kv»;r since his m:irriage, my poor 
Henry has been the creature of these two artful women, and they 
rule him entirely. Nothing, my «lear d.iugliter, is more contrary to 
common sense and to Holy Serij)turc than this. An- we not told, 
IVtvett, be o/jedivtit to your husbnmh ! Hail Mr. Warrington lived, 

I should have cndeavouaMl to follow up that .■<aered preirejit, holding 
tluit nothing so becomes a woman us humility ami ol/cdicm-e.” 

Presently w'e had a letter sealed with black, and aiiiiotmeing 
the death of our dear good Mountain, for whom 1 had a hearty 
regret and affection, remembering her sincere love for us as childn'ii. 
Harry deplored the event in his honest way, and with tears which 
actually blotted his pa]X‘r. And Madam Esniond, idluding to the 
circumstance, said: “My Lite housekeeper, Mrs. Mountain, as soon 
as she found her illness w'as fatal, sent to me rcipa-sting a last inter¬ 
view on her duith-bcd, intending, doubtlisss, to jaiiy my forgiveness 
for her treachery towards me. I sent her woni that I could forgive 
her as a Christian, and heartily ho]>c (though 1 confess I rloubt it) 
that she had a due sense of her crime tow'anis me. But our ineet- 
ing, I considered, was of no use, and could only mvasion mipleasaut- 
ness between us. If she reiicnted, though at the eleventh hrmr, it 
was not too late, and I sincerely trusted that she was now doing so. 
And, would you believe her lamentable and hanlcned condition ? 
she sent me word through Dinah, my woman, whom I despatched 
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to her with medicines for hr soid’s and her Mi/s healthy that she 
had nothing to repent of as far as reganled her conduct to me, tmd 
she wanted to be left alone! Poor Dinali distributed the medicine 
to my negroes, and our people took it eagerly—v/hM Mrs. Moun¬ 
tain, left to herself, succumbed to the fever. Oh the iKjrversity of 
human kiml! This poor cimturc was too prmul to take my 
remedies, and is now beyond the rciicli of cure and physicians. 
You tell me your little Miles is subject to fits of cholic. My 
remedy, and I will beg you to let me know if effectual, is,” &c. &c. 
—and here followed the prescription, which thou didst not take, 0 
my son, my heir, and my pride! because thy fond mother had hr 
mother’s favourite powder, on which in bis infantine troubles our 
first-lwrn wiw dutifully nurtured. Did words not exactly consonant 
with truth pass between the ladies in their corresjKmdejMic 1 I fear 
my Lady Thco was not altogether cfindid: else bow to account for 
a phrase in one of Madam Esmond’s letters, who siiid; “ I am ghul 
to hear the powders have done the dear child good! They are, if 
not on a first, on a sc(H>nd or thinl application, almost infalltUe, 
and have been the bliwscd means of relieving many pciwms round 
me, both infants and adults, white and coloured. I send my gnind- 
son an Indian bow and amws. Shall these old eyes never Ixdiold 
him at Ciistlcwood, I wonder, and is Sir George so busy with his 
lxM)ks and his |)nlitics that he can’t afford a few months to his 
mother in Virginia 1 I am much alone now. My son’s chamkr is 
just as he left it; the same Ixxiks are in the presses; his little 
hanger and fowling-piccc over the l)ed, and my father’s picture over 
the mantelpiece. I never allow anything to be altered in his room 
or his brother’s. I fanc.y the children playing near me somotimas, 
and that I can see my dear father’s head iis he dozes in his chair. 
Mine is growing almost as white as my father’s. Am I never to 
behold my children ere I go hence ? The Lord’s will be done! ” 
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CHAPTER LNNXVI 
.4T HOME 

S UCH an appeal as tliis of our iiiotlier wouW have softeiieil 
hearts much less olxlunitu tiiaii ours; and we talked of a 
speedy visit to Virginia, and of hiring all the lo ««7 
Rachel's cabin accoinnio<lation. Rnt onr ehihl must fall ill, for 
whom the voyage would be dangerous, and from whom the mother 
of course could not jiart; and the Youiuj Rac/ui mad«' Iut 
voyage without us that year. Another year there was another 
diflicnlty, in my worehii)’8 first attack of the gout (whii h (M-enpied 
me a good deal, and afterwards certainly cleared my wits and 
enlivened my spirits); and now came another much sadder cause 
for delay in the sad news we received from Jamaica. So>ne two 
years after our establishment at the Manor, our dear General 
returned from his goveniment, a little richer in the worhl’s goods 
than when he went away, but having nmiergonc a loss for which 
no wealth could console him, and after which, indeed. Ins did not 
care to remain in the West Imlies. My Then’s j)oor mother— the 
most tender and affectionate friend (save one) I have cv«;r had - 
died abroad of the fever. Her last regret was that she slmuld not 
be allowed to live to see our children and tnirsclves in prosjierity. 

“ She secs ns, though we do not sec her; and she thanks yon, 
George, for having been goisl to her chihlren,” her hnsbiind sjiid. 

He, we thought, would not lx: long ere he joined her. Ilis 
love for her had been the happiness and business of his whole 
life. To be away from her seemed living no more. It was 
pitiable to watch the good man as he sat with us. My wife, in 
her air ami in many tones anrl gestures, constantly rwalled her 
mother to the bereaved widower’s heart. What cheer we couhl 
give him in his calamity we offere<l j but, especially, little H^ty 
was now', under Heaven, his chief support and consolation. She 
had refused more than one advantageous match in the Island, the 
General told us; and on her return to England, my L«'rd Wrotham’s 
heir laid himself at her feet. But she lovc<l best to stay with her 
father, Hetty said. As long as he was not tired of her she cared 
for no husband. 

10 3 a 
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“ Nay,” said wc, when this last gmit match was proposed, “ let 
the General stay six months with us at the Manor here, and you 
can have him at Oakhurst for the otlier six.” 

Bnt Hetty dwlared her father never cmdd bear Oakhurst again 
now that her mother was gf)iie; and she would marry no man for 
his coronet and money—not she! The General, when we tidked 
this matter over, said gravely that the child had no desire for 
marrying, owing jMwsibly to some disappointment in e^irly life, of 
whi(;h she neve.r spoke; anil we, respecting her feelings, were for 
our ]»artH e(|ually silent. My brother Lambert hail by this time 
a college living near to Winchester, and a wife of course to adorn 
his iMtrsonagc. We iirofessed but a moilerate degri*o of liking for 
this liuly, though we maiio her welcome when she came to us. //er 
idea veganling our poor Hetty’s detcrmimHl celiliacy was ilitfcrcnt to 
that which I had. This Mrs. Jack was a chatterbox of a woman, 
in the habit of speaking her mind very freely, and of priding 
herself excessively on her skill in giving pain to her friends. 

“ My dejir Sir George,” she was pleased to say, “ / have often 
and often told our dear Tluso that / wouldn’t have a pretty sister 
in my house ti> make tea for Jack when I was upstaira, and always 
to be at hand when I was wanbal in the kitchen or nursery, and 
always to Ikj dressed neat and in her lieat when I was very likely 
making pies or puddings or looking to the children. I have every 
confidenee in Jimk, of course. I sliould like to see him look at 
another woman, indeed! And so I have in Jemima; but they 
don’t come together in my house when Fm upstairs—that I 
premise you! And so I told my sister Warrington.” 

“ Am I to understand,” says the General, “ that you have done 
my Lady Warrington the favour to warn her against her sister, my 
daughter. Miss Hester 1” 

“ Yes, ixi, of course I have. A duty is a duty, and a woman 
is a woman, and a man’s a man, iis I know very well. Don’t tell 
me ! He i» a man. Every man is a man, with all his sanctified 
airs! ” 

“You yourself have a married sister, with whom yon were 
staying when my son Jack first had the happiness of making your 
acMiuaiutancc 1 ” rtmiarks the General. 

“Yes, of course I have a married sister; every one knows 
that, and I have been as good as a mother to her children, that 
I have 1” 

“ And am I to gather from your conversation that your attrac¬ 
tions proveil a powerful temptation for your sister’s husband T ” 

“ Lii, General! I don’t know how you can go for to say I ever 
said any such a thing! ” cries Mrs. Jack, red and voluble. 
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“ Don’t you perceive, my dear mudani, that it is you who Jitive 
insimmted aa iniicli, not only n'giirding youraelf, hut ivg:mlin.!: my 
own two daugiitcrs ] ” 

“Never, never, never, as I’m a Oliristian Moman! And it's 
most cruel of you to ssiy so, sir. Ami I i/o .siy a sisti'r is Is'st 
out of the house, that I do! And a.s Theo’s time is coming, 1 
warn her, tliat’s all.” 

“ Have yo\i discoveivd, my gno<l madam, whctlicr my immw 
H etty hiis stolen any of tlie sjmons I Win n I came to lircakfast 
this morning, my daughter was alone, and there must have lx-«-n a 
score of pieces of silver on the tidde.” 

“La, sir! who ever said a word almiit s|»oons] Did / ever 
imcusc tiu! poor ilcar? If I did, may I droji down dead at tliis 
moment on tliis hearthrug! Ami I ain’t used to be sjMikc to in 
this way. And me, and Jack i)ave IxUli rcmarkcil it.; and I’ve 
done my duty, tliat I have.” And here Mrs. Jack tloiinces out of 
the room, in tears. 

“And lias tlie woman had the imiiudcmrc to tell you this, my 
child]” asks tlie General, when Theo (who is a little delicate) comes 
to the tea-table. 

“She has told me every day since she has liccn hen*. She 
comes into my dressing-room to tell me. She conics to my niirsi’ry, 
and says, ‘ Ah, / wouldn’t have a sister prowling about my nursery, 
that 1 wouldn’t.’ Ah, how pleasant it is to have aniiahic and well- 
bred relatives, say 1.” 

“Thy poor mother has l)»*en sjiared this woman,” gnains the 
General. 

“Our mother would have made her Ixitter, pajui,” says Theo, 
kissing him. 

“Yes, dear.” And I see that both of them are at their 
prayers. 

But this must be owned, that to love one’s relatives is not 
always an easy task j to live with one’s neighbours is sometimes 
not amusing. From Jack Lamliert’s demeanour next <lay, I could 
see that his wdfe had given him her version of the conversation. 
Jack was sulky, but not dignified. He was angry, but his anger 
did not prevent his appetite. He pn,*achcd a .sermon for us which 
was entirely stupid. And little Miles, once more in sables, sal at 
his grandfather’s side, his little hand placed in that of the kind 
old man. 

Would he stay and keep house for us during our \irginian trip? 
The housekeeper should be jiut under the full domination of Hetty. 
The butler’s keys should be handed over to him; for Gunilxi, not 
I thought with an over good grace, w'as to come with us to \ irginia: 
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having, it must be premised, united himself with Mrs. Molly in the 
bonds of matrimony, and peopled a cottage in my park with sundry 
tawny Gumbos. Under the care of oiu- good General and his 
da\ighter we left our house then; we travelled to London, and 
thence to Bristol, and our obseciuious agent there had the opportunity 
of declaring that he should offer up prayers for our prosperity, and 
of vowing that children so beautiful as ours (we had an infant by 
this time to accompany Miles) were never seen on any ship before. 
We made a voyage without accident. How strange the feeling was 
as we landed from our boat at Richmond! A cotudi and a host of 
negroes were there in waiting to receive us; and hard by a gentle¬ 
man on horseback, with negroes in our livery, too, wlio sprang from 
his horse and rushed up to embrace us. Not a little charmed were 
both of us to sec our dearest Hal. He rode with us to our mother’s 
door. Yonder she stood on the steps to welcome us: and Theo 
knelt down to ask her blessing. 

Harry rode in the coach with us as far as our mother’s house; 
but would not, as he said, spoil sport by entering with us. “ She 
sees me,” he owned, “ and wo are pretty good fiiends; but Fanny 
and she arc best apart; and there is no love lost between ’em, I 
ciui promise you. Come over to me at the tavern, George, when 
thou art free. And to-morrow I shall have the honour to present 
her sister to Theo. ’Twas only from happening to be in town 
yesterday that I iicard the ship was signalled, and waited to see 
you. I have sent a negro boy home to my wife, and she’ll be here 
to pay her respects to my Lady Warrington.” And Harry, after 
this brief greeting, jumpeil out of the carriage, and left us to meet 
our mother alone. 

Since I parted from her I had seen a great deal of fine company, 
and Theo and I had paid our respects to the King and Queen at St. 
James’s; but we had seen no more stately person than tliis who 
welcome<l us, and raising my wife from her knee, embraced her 
and led her into the house. ’Twos a plain wood-built place, witli a 
gallery round, as our Virginian houses are; but if it had been a 
pahu-e, with a little empress inside, our reception could not have 
been more courteous. There was old Nathan, still the major-domo, 
a score of kind black faces of blacks grinning welcome. Some whose 
names I remembered as children were grown out of remembrance, 
to be sure, to be buxom lads and lasses; and some I had left with 
black pates were grizzling now with snowy polls: and some who 
were born since my time were peering at doora’ays with their great 
eyes and little naked feet. It was, “ I’m little Sip, Master George! ” 
and “ I’m Dinah, Sir George! ” and “ I’m Master Miles’^ boy 1 ” says 
a little chap in a new livery and boots of nature’s blacking. Ere 
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the day was over the whole household had found a pretext for 
passing before us, and grinning and bowing and making us welroine. 
I don’t know how many repasts were served to us. In the evening 
my Lady Warrington had to receive all the gentry of.tlie little 
town, which she did with i»erfi!ct grace and good-humour, and I had 
to shake hands with a few old acquaintances—old enemies I was 
going to say; but I had come into a fortune and was no longer a 
naughty prodigal. Why, a drove of fattetl calves was killed in my 
honour! My poor Hal was of the entertainment, b\it gloomy and 
crestfallen. His mother six>ke to him, but it was as a queen to 
a rebellious prince, her son, who was not yet forgiven. Wt; two 
slipped away from the compiiny, and went up to the rooms assigned 
to me: but there, as we begiin a free convcrs:itiun, our mother, 
tai>er in hand, appeared with lier pale face. Did 1 want anything ? 
Was everything quite as I wished itl She had peeiwd in at the 
dearest children, who were sleeping like cherubs, llow she did 
caress them, and delight over them! How she was cliariiird with 
Miles’s dominating airs, and the little Theo's smiles and dimples! 
“ Supper is just coming on the table, Sir (Icnrge. If you like our 
cookery better than the taveni, llenrj', I Is-g you to slay. ’ What 
a different welcome there was in the wonis and tom; addressed to 
each of us 1 Hal hung down his head, and followed to the lower 
room. A clergyman be^ed a blessing on the me:d. He touched 
with not a little art and clo<iuence upon our arrival at home, upon 
our safe passjige a<T 08 s the stormy waPfrs, hiksi the love aiul for¬ 
giveness which awaited us in the mansions of the Heavenly Parent 
when the stonus of life were over. 

Here was a new clergyman, <iuite unlike some whom I remem¬ 
bered aliout us in earlier days, and I )(raised him, but Madam 
Esmon<l shook her hea<l. She was afraid his jjrinciples w«‘rc very 
dangemus: she was afraid others hail adopted those dangerous 
principles. Had I not seen the paper signcil by the burgcssiw and 
merchants at Williamsburg the year before—the la-es, Randolphs, 
Hiisscts, Washingtons, and the like, and oh, my dear, that I should 
have to say it, our name, that is, your brother’s (by what iniliience 
I do not like to say), and this unhappy Mr. Belman’s who begged a 
bl(!s.sing last night 1 

If there had been quarrels in our little colonial society when 
I left home, what were these to the feuds I found raging on my 
return 1 We had sent the Stum]) Act to America, and Ijeen forced 
to rei)eal it. Then we must try a new set of duties on glass, iiajier, 
and what not, and repeal tlmt Act too, with the exception of a duty 
on tea. From Boston to Charleston the tea was confiscateii. Even 
my mother, loyal as she was, gave up her favourite drink; and my 
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poor wife would have had to forego hers, but we had brought a 
quantity for our private drinking on board ship, which had jmd 
four times as much duty at home. Not that I for my part would 
have hesitated abotit paying duty. The home Government must 
have some means of revenue, or its pretensions to authority were 
idle. They say the colonies were tried and tyrannised over; I say 
the home Government was trieil and tyrannised over. (’Tis but an 
affair of argument and history now: we tried the question, and were 
lieat; and the imatter is settled as completely as the conquest of 
Britain by the Normans.) And all along, from conviction, I trust, 
I own to have taken the British side of the (luarrel. In that brief 
and unfortunate exixsrience of war which I had had in my early life, 
the universal cry of the army and well-affeeteil iK?r8ons was, that 
Mr. Bnuldock’s ex])C(lition had failed, and defeat and disaster had 
fallen iqm us in consequence of the nmiissness, the selfishness, and 
the rapiieity of many of the very people for whose defence against 
the French arms hml l)cen taken up. The colonists were for having 
all done for them, and for doitig nothing. They made extortionate 
bargains with the champions woo oime to defend them; they failed 
in contracts; they furnished niggardly supplies; they multiplied 
delays until the hour for beneficial action was past, and until the 
catiistro]ihe cjune Avhich never need have occurre«l but for their ill 
will. What shouts of joy were tliere, and what ovations for the 
great British Minister who had devised and effected the coiaiuest 
of Camula! Monsieur de Vaudreuil said justly that that coni]uest 
was the signal for the defection of the North Amcriciin colonies 
from their allegiance to Gresit Britain; and my Lonl Chatham, 
having done his best to achieve the first part of the scheme, contri¬ 
buted more than any man in England towards the completion of 
it. The colonics were insurgent, and he aitplaudcd their rebellion. 
What scores of thousands of waverers must he have encouraged into 
resistance ! It was a general who says to an army in revolt, “ Gmi 
save the King! My men, you have a right to mutiny! ” No 
wonder they set up his statue in this town, and his picture in 
t’other; whilst here and there they hanged Ministers and Goveniors 
in eftigy. To our Virginian town of Williamsburg, some wiseacras 
must subscribe to bring over a isirtrait of my Lord, in the habit of 
a Roman orator speaking in the Forum, to be sure, and iiointing 
to the pidace of Whitehall, and the special window out of which 
Charles I. was beheaded 1 Here was a neat allegory, and a pretty 
complinient to a British statesman! I hoar, iiowever, that my 
Lonl’s head was painted from a bust, and so was taken off without 
his knowledge. 

Now my country is England, not America, or Virginia: and I 
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take, or rather took, the English siile «)f tlic disimte. My eyiii- 
pithies had always been with home, where I was now a wiiiire and 
a citizen: but had niy lot been to jilant tobacco, and live on the 
banks of James River or Potomac, no doubt my u|iinions had liecn 
altered. When, for instance, I visited my bmther at his new house 
and plantation, I found him and his wife as staunch Americans as 
we were British. AVe had some words u)iou the matter in dispute, 
—who had not in those troublesonu! times f but our argument wtis 
(!arrie<l on without rancour; even my new sister could not bring ns 
to that, though she ilid her Ivst when wc were together, and in the 
curtiiin lectures which I have no doubt slut iiiilietcd on her s]iouso, 
like a nofeddc housewife as slut was. Hut we trusted in <‘iU'h id her 
so entirely that even Harry’s diity towanls his wife would lud make 
him quarrel with his brother. He loved me from old lime, when 
my word Mas law with him ; he -.till i>rolestcd that he and every 
A’irginian gentleman of his side was loyal to the Crown. War 
was not deelanul as yet, and gentlemen of dillereiit opinions were 
(snirteous enough to one another. Nay, at our public dinners and 
festivals, the health of the King was still ostentatiously drunk : and 
the Assembly of every colony, though jireiiaring for Congress, though 
n^sisting all attempts at taxation on the parfrof the home authorities, 
was loud in its exjiressions of regjird for the King our K:ither, and 
pathetic in its apia.’als to that paternal sovereign to jiut away evil 
eounsellors from him, and listen to the voice of modenition and 
reason. Up to the last, tmr Virginian gentry were a gnive, ordcily, 
aristocratic folk, with the strongest sen.su of their own dignity and 
station. In later ilays, aud neaivr home, we have heard of fratei-ni 
satlon and e<iuallty. Amongst the great folks of our Ohl World I 
have never seen a gentleman standing more on his dignity and main¬ 
taining it lujtter titan Mr. Washington: no—not the King iigsiinst 
whom he tisik arms. In the eyes of .all the gentry of the I’reneh 
Court, who gaily joined in the cnisjidc agiiinst us, aiul .“o tiM>k their 
revenge for Can.ada, the great American chief always api>eared as 
a»ax amlroti, and they allowed tluit his better could not Is; seen in 
A’ersiiilles itself. Though they were quarrelling with the tlovcrnor, 
the gentlemen of the House of Btirges-ses still maintained iimieable 
relations with him, and exchangisl digniiletl courtesies. When my 
Lonl Bottetourt arrived, and held his court at Williamsburg in no 
small splendour and state, all the gentry waited upon him. Madam 
Esmond included. And at his deatli, Lord Dunniore, who succccdwl 
him, and brought a fine fiiniily with him, was treated with the 
utmost respect by our gentry privately, though publicly the House 
of Assembly and the Governor were at war. 

Their quarrels are a matter of history, ami concern me ijersou- 
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ally only so &r as this, that our burgesses being convened for the 
1st of March in the year after my arrival in Virginia, it was agreed 
that we should all pay a visit to our capital, and our duty to the 
Governor, Since Harry’s unfortunate marriage Madam Esmond 
had not performed this duty, though always previously accustomed 
to pay it j but now that her eldest son was arrived in the colony, 
my mother opined that we must certtiinly wait upon his Excellency 
the Governor, nor were we sorry, perhaps, to get away from our 
little Richmond to enjoy the gaieties of the provincial capital. 
Madam engaged, and at a great price, the best house to be had 
at Richmond for herself and her family. Now I was rich, her 
generosity was curious. I had more than once to interpose (her old 
servants likewise wondering at her new. way of life), and beg her 
not to be so lavish. But she gently said, in former days she had 
occasion to siive, wliich now existed no more. Harry had enough, 
sure, with such a wife as he had taken out of the housekeeper’s 
room. If she chose to be a little extravagant now, why should she 
hesitate t She had not her dearest daughter and grandchildren with 
her every day (she fell in love with all three of them, and spoiled 
them as much as they were ca])able of being spoiled). Besides, in 
former days I certainly could not accuse her of too much extrava¬ 
gance, and this I think was almost the only allusion she made to the 
pecuniary differences between us. So she had her people dressed 
in their best, and her best wines, plate, and furniture from Gastie- 
wood by scii at no small charge, and her dress in whicli she had 
been married in George the Second’s reign, and we all flattered our¬ 
selves that our coach made the greatest figure of any except his 
Excellency’s, and we engaged Signor Formicalo, his Excellency’s 
major-domo, to superintend the scries of feasts that were given in my 
honour; and more flesh-pots were set anstewiug in our kitchens in 
one month, our servants sidd, than hud been known in the family 
since the young gentlemen went away. So great was Theo’s influ- 
cuue over my mother, that she actually persuaded her, that year, to 
receive our sister Fanny, Hal’s wife, who would have staye«l uj)on the 
l>lantatiun nither tlian fiicc Msulam Esmond. But, trusting to Thco’s 
promise of amnesty. Funny (to whose house wo hml paid more than 
one visit) came up to town, and made her curtsey to Madam Esmond, 
and was forgiven. And rather than be forgiven in that way, I own, 
for my part, that I would prefer ))cnlition or utter persecution. 

“You know these, my dear?" says Madam l&mond, pointing 
to her fine silver sconces. “ Fanny hath often cleaned them when 
she was with me at Castlewood. And this dress, too, Fanny knows, 
1 daresay? Her poor mother had the care of it. I always had 
the greatest confidence in her.’’ 
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Here there is wrath flashing from Fanny’s eyes, which our mother, 
who has forgiven her, does not pereeive—not she! 

“ Oh, she was a treasure to me! ” Mailam rcsuincs. “ I never 
should have nursed my boys through their illnesses b\it for your 
mother’s admirable care of them. Colonel Lee, permit me to'jire- 
sent you to niy daughter, my Lady Wanington. Her I.iadysh:]i is 
a neighbour of your relatives the Biinbiirys at home. Here comes 
his Excellency. Welcome, my Lonl! ” 

And our princess performs btdbrc his Lordship one of those 
curtseys of which she was not a little ])roud; and I fancy I see 
some of the company venturing to smile. 

“ By George, madam,” says Mr. Lee, “ siiu-e Count Bondawski, 
I have not seen a bow so elegant .as your I.ady.diijfs.” 

“ And pray, sir, who was Count Borulawski ?” asks Madam. 

“ He was a uolileman high in favour with his Polish Majesty,” 
replies Mr. Lee. “ May I ask you, madam, to present me to your 
distinguished son 1 ” 

“ This is Sir George Warrington,” says my mother, pointing 
to me. 

“ Pardon me, madam. I meant Ca]itain Warrington, who was 
by Mr. Wolfe’s side when he died. I had Ix'di contcnt«-d to share 
his fate, so I had been neiir him.” 

And the anient Leo swaggers up to Harry, and takes liis hand 
with rcsiject, and piiys him a compliment or two, which niakc-s me, 
at least, pardon him for his late imi)crtincnce : for my dearest Hal 
walks gloomily through his mothePs rooms, in his old uniform of 
the famous corps which he has <piittcd. 

We had had many meetings, which the stern mother could not 
interrupt, and in whicrh that instinctive love which bound us to 
one another, and which nothing could destroy, had opisirtimity to 
siieak. Entirely unlike each other in our pursuits, our tastes, our 
o]iinions—his life l»ing one of eager exercise, active sport, and all 
the amusements of the field, while mine is to dawdle over Issiks 
and spend my time in languid self conteinidation—wc have, never¬ 
theless, had such a symiaithy as almost passes the love of women. 
My poor Hal confessed as much to me, for his part, in his artless 
manner, when we went away without wives or womankiml, excc|it 
a few negroes left in the place, and passcyl a week at Castlcwood 
together. 

The ladies did not love each other. I know’ enough of my 
Lady Theo, to see after a very few glances whether or not she 
takes a liking to another of her amiable sex. All my jx>wer8 
of iiersuasion or command fail to change the stubborn^ creaturjfs 
opinion. Hajl she ever said a word against Mis. This or Misc 
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That 1 Not sllie! Has she been otherwise than civil ? No, 
assuredly! My Lady Tlieo is polite to a beggar-woman, treats 
her kitchen-maids like duchesses, and murmurs a compliment to 
the dentist for his elegant manner of pulling her tooth out. She 
would black my boots, or clean tljc gnite, if I onlaincd it (.always 
looking like a duchess the while); but as soon as I say to her, 
“ My dciir cre.ature, bt? fond of this Lady, or t’other! ” all ola'dience 
ceases; she executes the most refined curtseys; smiles aiul kisses 
even to orrler; but ijerforms that mysterious uiidefinable free-masonic 
signal, which iKisses lietween women, by which each knows that 
the other hates her. So, with legiiixl to Fanny, we had met at 
her house, and at others. I remomlxired her affectionately from 
old days, I fully cmlited jtoor Hal’s violent protests and tcarfid 
oiiths, that, by George, it was our mother’s persecution which 
iiiiMle him marry her. Ho raiildn’t stand by and sec a poor thing 
tortured as she was, without roming to her rescue; no, by heavens, 
he couldn’t! I s.ay I believed all this; and had for my sister-in- 
law a genuine compassion, as well as an early regard; and yet I 
had no love to give her; and, in rejdy to Hal’s passionate outbrciiks 
in pridse of her beauty and worth, and eager (pieries to me whether 
I did not think her a i)erfcct jiiiragon, I could only answer with 
faint compliments or vague approval, feeling all the while that I 
was disiippointing my jMmr ardent fellow, and cursing inwanlly that 
revolt against flattery and faisehcKxl into which I sometimes franti¬ 
cally rush. Why shoidd I not say, “ Yes, dear Ilal, thy wife is a 
IKinigon! her singing is delightful, her hair and shaite are Iwauti- 
ful; ” as I might have said by a little common stretch of politeness 1 
Why e.ould I not cajole this or that stupid neighbour or relative, 
ns I have heanl Tiieo do a thousaiul times, finding all sorts of 
lively prattle to amuse tiunn, whilst I sit betbre them dumb and 
gloomy 1 I say it was a sin not to have mon; wonls to siiy in 
pniiso of Fanny. We ought to have pniiscil her, we ought to 
have likwl her. My Lady Warrington certainly ought to have 
like<l lu'r, for she ciin )»lay the hypoi’rite, and I I'annot. And there 
w’iis this young creatm-e—pretty, graccfid, shaited like a nymph, 
with beautiful black eyes—-iind we oareil for them no more than 
for two gooseberries! At Warrington my wile and I, when we 
preteudwl to eum]airc notes, elalwnitcly complimented each «>ther 
on e\ir now sister’s lieauty. What lovely eyes!—Oh yes! What 
a sweet little dimide on her chin!— Ah oui! What wonderful 
little ffect!—Perfectly Chinese! where shoidd wo in London get 
slipiicra small enough fur her 1 And, these compliments exhausted, 
we knew that we did not like Fanny the value of one penny-piece; 
we knew that we dislikal her; we knew that we ha-Well, 
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wluit hyiKKTites w’oiucn are! AVe heard from many tuiartera hnw 
eajjerly uiy brother had taken nj) the new anti-Kii.>'1ish opinion, 
and wliat a rliainpinn he was of so-ealled Aineriean ri^lits ami 
fretnlom. “It is lier doiiift, iny dear," Siiys I to iny wife. “If 
I had «»i<l so mneh, I am sure yon wonld havi* seolii*‘d me," says 
my Lady Warrington, laughing: and I did straiglitway liegin to 
scold her, and say it was most eriicl of her to suspect our new' 
sister; ami what earthly right had we to do so ? lint I siiy ag:iin, 
I know Madam Theo so wi'll, tliat when once she has got a 
prejudice against a ]K'rson in lier little head, not ail the King's 
horses nor all the King’s men will get it out agiin. I vow nothing 
would induce her to believe that Harry was not hen]H‘cked— 
nothing. . 

Well, w’e went to Castlewood together without tlic women, 
and stayed at the dreary', dear old jilace, where wv had been so 
happy, and I, at le;vKt, so glts)my. It Wiis wintiT, ami iluek time, 
and Harry went away to the river, and shot dozens and seon's 
ami bushels of canva.s-1>aeks, whilst I remained in my grand father’s 
library amongst the old mouldering books which i loved in iny 
ehildhiHKl—which I see iii a dim vision still listing on a little 
boy’s lap, as he sits by an old white-headiMl gentleman’s knee. I 
read my Isjoks : I slept in my own bed and room -religiously 
kept, as my mother told me, and left as on the day when 1 went 
to Europe. Hal’s cheery voice wonld wake me, as of old. l^ike 
all men who love to go a-iield, ho was an early riser : he would 
come and wake me, and sit ou the f'sjt of the IkmI and pertume 
the air with his morning pi|s‘, as the house negris;s laid great 
logs on the fire. It was a hajiiiy time! t)ld Nathan had told 
me of cunning crypt.s where ancestral rum ami claret were de¬ 
posited. We had had cares, struggles, battles, bitter griefs, and 
disap]iointmcnts; wo were lioys again as we sat there together. 
I am a boy now even, as I think of the time. 

That nnhieky tea-tax, which alone of the taxes lately imiKiscd 
uism the colonies the home (lovernment was determined to rebiiii, 
was met with iletiancc throughout America, ’’fis true we paiil 
a shilling in the jiound at lioiuc, and asked only threepenee from 
Boston or Charleston; but, as a question of jirineiplc, the iui)Hist 
was refused by the provinee.s, which indeeil cvit shoAved a most 
spirited determination to jaiy as little as they could hclji. In 
Charleston, the tea-ships were unloaded, and the cargoes stored in 
cellars. From New York and Philadelphia, the vessidH were tiiniwl 
back to London. In Boston (where there was an anneil force, 
whom the inhabitants were perpetually mobbing), I'ortain patriots, 
painted ami disguised as Indians, boarded the shijis, and flung the 
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obnoxious cargoes into the water. The wrath of our white Father 
was kindled against this city of Mohocks in masquerade. The 
notable Boston Port Bill was brought forward in the British House 
of Commons: the port was closed, and the Custom House removed 
to Salem. The Massachusetts Charter was annulled; and—in just 
apprehension that riots might ensue, in dealing with the iKsrpe- 
trators of which the colonial courts might be led to act partially— 
Parliament decreed that persons indicted for acts of violence and 
armed resistance might be sent home, or to another colony, for trial. 
If such acts set all America in a flame, they cerfciinly drove all well- 
wishers of our country into a fury. I might have sentenced Master 
Miles Warrington, at five years old, to a whipping, and he would 
have cried, bilcen down his little small clothes, and submitted: but 
suppose I offcml (and he richly deserved it) to chastise Captain 
Miles of the Prince’s Dragoons ? He would whirl my paternal cane 
out of my hand, box my hair-powder out of my ears. Lonl a-meiTy! 
I tremble at the very idea of the controversy! He would assert his 
indeiximlmce in a word ; and if, I say,-1 think the home Parliament 
had a right to levy taxes in the colonies, I own that we took means 
most captious, most insolent, most irritating, and, above all, mast 
imiKitent, to assert our claim. 

My Lord Dunmore, our Governor of Virginia, upon Lonl 
Bottetourt’s death, received me into some intimacy soon after my 
arrival in the rolony, being willing to live on good tenns with all 
our gentry. My mother’s severe loyalty was no secret to him; 
indeed, she waved the King’s Ixinncr in all companies, and bilked 
so loudly and resolutely, that Randolph and Patrick Henry himself 
were struck dumb before her. It was Madam Esmond’s celebnited 
re{mbitiun for loyalty (his Excellency laughingly told me) which in¬ 
duced him to receive her iddest son to grace. 

“ I have had the w'orst diameter of you from home,” his Lonl- 
ship said. “ Little binls whisper to me. Sir George, that you arc 
a man of the moat dangerous primiples. You are a friend of Mr. 
Wilkes and Alderman Bcckfonl. I am not sure you have not been 
at Medmcnham Abbey. You have lived with players, poets, and 
all sorts of wild people. I have been warned against you, sir, and 
I find you-” 

“Not so black as I have been painteil,” I interrupted his Lonl- 
ship, with a smile. 

“ Faith,” says niy Lonl, “ if I tell Sir George Warrington that 
ho seems to me a very hannless quiet gentleman, and that ’tis a 
great relief to me to talk to him amidst these loud politicians; 
these lawyers with their perpetual noise about Greece and Rome; 
these Virginian squires who are for ever professing their loyalty and 
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respect, whilst they are shaking their fists in my lacc - I hope nobo«ly 
overhears us,” says my Lord, with an arch smile, “and noliody will 
carry my opinions liome.” 

His Lordship’s ill opinion havin,!: In'cn removid hy a belter 
knowledge of me, our acciuaiutaucc daily gixnv more intimate; and, 
esjiecially between the ladies of his family ami my own, a close 
friendship arose—lietwecn them and my wife at least. Hal's wife, 
received kindly at the little provincial Conrt, as all Imlics were, 
made hcivelf by no means popular there by the hot ami eager 
political tone which she adoi>ted. She assailed all the Government 
mesisurea with indiseriminating acrimony. Were they lenient 1 
She said the jierfidious British Government was only pre|Kiring a 
snare, and biding its time until it could forge heavier chains for un¬ 
happy America. Were they angry 1 Why diil not every American 
citizen rise, assert his rights as a freeman, ami serve every British 
governor, ottieer, soldier, as they had tivated the East India 
CoraiKiny’s tea 1 My mother, on the other hand, was pleased to 
ex])ress her opinions with ecjiial fninkness, ami, imha'd, to pn'ss 
her advice upon his Exeellene.y with a volubility which may have 
fatigued that representative of the Sovereign, (.'all out the militia; 
send for fresh trooj)s from New York, from home, fnuu anywhere; 
lock up the Capitol! (this adviei; was followed it must Is; owm-d) 
and send every one of the ringleaders amongst tlntse wicked 
burgesses to prison! was Machim Esmond’s daily counsel to the 
Governor by wonl and letter. And if not only the burgesses but 
the burgesses’ wives could have U-en led oil' to ]iunishment and 
captivity, I think this Brutus of a woman would scarce have 
appealed against the sentence. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII 

THE LAST OF GOD SAVE THE KING 

W HAT perverse law of Fate is it that ever places me in a 
minority ? Should a law be proposed to hand over this 
realm to the Pretender of Rome, or the Grand Turk, and 
submit it to the now sovereign’s religion, it might pass, as I should 
certainly bo voting against it. At homo in Virginia, I found my¬ 
self disagi’ceing with everybody as usiuil. By the Patriots I was 
voted (as indeed I ]>rofessed myself to be) a Tory; by tlie Tories I 
was presently declared to be a dangcimis Republican. The time 
was utterly out of joint. 0 cursed sjnte! Ere I had been a year 
in Virginia, how I wished myself back by the banks of Wavtaiey! 
But the asiieet of affairs was so troublous, that I could not leave 
my mother, a lone laily, to face poa.sible war and disaster, nor woidd 
she quit the country at such a juncture, nor should a man of spirit 
leave it. At his Ehcccllency’s table, and over his Excellency’s plenti¬ 
ful claret, that point was agreed on by numbci-s of the well-aflected, 
that vow was vowed over countless brimming bumpers. No; it 
was itat-tie tujnntn, fitjnifer ! We Cavaliere would all rally round 
it; and at these times, our Govenior talked like the bravest of the 
brave. 

Now, I will say, of all my Virginian acquaintance. Madam 
Esmond was the most consistent. Our gentlefolks had come in 
numbers to Williamsburg; and a great number of them propcMcd 
to treat her Excellency the Governor’s lady to a ball, when the 
news reached us of the Boston Port Bill. Straightway the House 
of Burgesses ailopts an indignant protest against this measure of the 
British Parliament, and decrees a solemn day of fast and humilia¬ 
tion throughout the country, and of solemn prayer to Heaven to 
avert the calamity of Civil War. Meanwhile the invitation to my 
Laily Dunmore having been alremly given and accepte<l, the gentle¬ 
men agreed that their ball should take pla»?e on the appointed 
evening, and then siickeloth and ashes should be assuiiRHl some 
days afterwanls. 

“ A Ixill! ” says Madam Esmond. “ I go to a Ixill which is 
given by a set of rebels who are going publicly to insult his 
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Miyesty a week afterwanls ! I will die siH>ner! ” Ami slie wrote 
to the gentlemen who wore stewanls fiir the iNr:mion tt> say, that 
viewing the dangeroiw state of the country, she, for her jiart, <‘ouhl 
not think of attending a hall. 

What was her surprise then, the next time she went abroad in 
her chair, to lie eheenMl by a hundriMl ]H*i>ions, white and black, 
anil shouts of “Iluxadi, madam!” “Heaven bless your Lady¬ 
ship!” They evidently thought lier patriotism had caused lier 
dctenninution not to go to the kdl. 

Madiun, that there should lie no mistake, puts her head out of 
the chair, and cries out “God save the King! ” as loud as she can. 
The people cried “God save the. King!” tmi. KverylsMly cried 
“God save the King! ” in those days. On the night of that enter¬ 
tainment, my poor Hairy, as a Burgess of the Homsi', ami one of 
the givers of the feast, dunned his uniform red coat of Wolfe’s 
(which he so soon was to exchange for another colour) and went off 
with Madam Fanny to the bidl. My Lidy Warrington and her 
humble servant, as licing stningoiw in the country, and English 
]ieople as it w'ere, were permitted by Madam to attend the assembly, 
from w'hich she of course absented herself. I had the honour to 
dance a eountry-daniMS with the lady of Mount Vernon, whom I 
found a most lively, jiretty, and amiable jiartner; but am iKiiiml to 
say that niy wife’s praises of her were reeeivisl with a very grim 
acceptance by iny mother, when Isidy Warrington came to recount 
the events of the evening. Oould not Sir George Warrington have 
danced with my Laily Dunmorc or her daughters, or with anylsidy 
but Mrs. Washington; to lie sui'c the Colonel thought so well of 
himself and his wife, that no doubt he considered her the grandest 
huly in the room; and she who rememlKTcd him a road surveyor 
at a guinea a day! Well, indecil! there was no mea.suring the 
pride of tluise provincial ujistarts, and as for this gentleman, niy 
Lord Dunmore’s partiality for him had evidently turneil his head. 
I do not know aliout Mr. Washmgton’s pride, I know' that niy good 
mother never couhl lie got to love him or anything that was his. 

She was no better pleaseil with him for going to the ladl, than 
with his conduct three days afterwards, when the <luy of fast and 
humiliation was ap|>ointc>il, and when he attendwl the service which 
our new clergyman jierfarmed. She invitcil Mr. Belinan to dinner 
that day, and sundry' colonial authorities. - The clergyman exi'iised 
himself: Madam Esmond tossed up her head, and saiil he might do 
as he liked. She made a parade of a dinner; she liglitcii her house 
up at night, when all the rest of the city was in darkne-ss and 
gloom; she beggerl Mr. Hard.v, one of his Exeelleney’s aides-de- 
camp, to sing “ Goil save the King,” to which the people in the 
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street outside listened, thinking tliat it might be a part of some 
religious service which Madam was celebrating; but then she called 
fur “Britons, strike home!” which the simple young gentleman, 
just from Europe, began to perform, when a great yell arose in the 
street, and a large stone, flung frum some rebellious hand, plumix!d 
into the punch-bowl before me, and scattered it and its contents 
about our dining-room. 

My mother went to the window nothing daunted. I can see 
her rigid little figure now, as she stands with a tossed-up head, 
outstretched frilled arms, and the twinkling stars for a background, 
and sings in chorus, “ Britons, strike home 1 strike home! ” The 
crowd in front of the palings shout and roar, “ Silence! for shame! 
go back! ” but she will not go back, not she. “ Fling more stones, 
if you dare!” says the bnvve little lady; and more might have 
come, but some gentlemen issuing out of the “Rsdeigh Tavern” 
intcr[iosc with the crowd. “You mustn’t insidt a lady,” says a 
voice I think I know. “ Huzzidi, Colonel! Hurrah, Captain! 
G<m 1 bless your honour! ” say the people in the street. And thus 
the enemies are pacified. 

My mother, protesting that the whole disturbance was over, 
windd have hud Mr. Hardy sing another song; but he gave a 
si(‘kly grin, and said, “he really <lid not like to sing to such 
iiccompanimeiits,” and the concert for that evening wsis ended; 
though I am bound to say that some scoundrels rcturnetl at night, 
frightened my poor wife almost out of wits, and broke every single 
window in the front of our tenement. “ Britons, strike home 1 ” 
was a little too much ; Madam should have contented herself with 
“GimI save the King.” Militia were drilled, bullets were cast, 
supplies of ammunition got reiidy, cunning plans for disappointing 
the Roytd onlinanccs devised and curried out; but, to be sure, 
“ God save the King ” was the cry everywhere, and in reply to my 
objections to the gentlemen-patriots, “ Why, you are scheming for a 
sepiiration; you are bringing down ujKtn you the inevitable wrath 
of the greatrat power in the world! ”—the answer to me always 
was, “We mean no separation at all; we yield to no men in 
loyalty; we glory in the name of Britons,” and so forth, and so 
forth. The powder-barrels were heaitcd in the cellar, the train was 
laid, but Mr. Fawkes was persistent in his dutiful petitions to King 
and Parliament and meant no barm, not be! ’Tis true when I 
spoke of the power of our coimtry, I imagined she would exert it; 
that she would not expect to overcome three millions of fellow- 
Britons on their own soil with a few battalions, a half-dozen generals 
from Bond Street, and a few thousand bravos Ured out of Germany. 
As if we wanted to insult the thirteen colonies as well as to subdue 
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them, ve must set upcm tlicni tliese Imnlos of Hessians, and the 
murderers out of the Indian wgwains. Was our ;;ieat (luarrel iu>t 
to be fought witliout tali au.nlio and intiK (fi’/riiKonfiHn } Ah I 'tis 
Ciisy, now we arc worste<l, to look over the inaii of the great eni]iirc 
wrested from us, and show how we ojiglit not to have lost it. Long 
Island ought to have externiiiiated Washington’s army: he ought 
never to have come out of Valley Forge exeejit as a in isouer. The 
South was ours after the biittle of Camden hut for tiie iia*oneeivahle 
meddling of the Commaiulcr-iu-Ohief at New York, who jKindyswl 
the exertions of the only cajablo British Gpn«*ral who n|i])eared 
during the war, and sent him into that miserable at York 

Town, whence he could only is.suo defeatcsl and a pri-soner. Oh, for 
a week more! a day more, an Inair more of darkness oi' liglil! In 
reading over our Amerii'an campaigns from tlieir nnliappy (■oinmeiicc- 
ment to their inglorious end, now that we are able to see the 
enemy’s movements and condition as well as lair own, J taiiey we 
ran see how an ailvance, a march, might have jait enemies into lair 
jHiwer who ha<l no means to withstand it, and elianged the entire 
Issue of the struggle. But it was ortlained by Heaven, and for the 
gootl, as we can now have no doubt, of Isith eiiijares, that the gnsil 
Western Republic should seimrate from us: ami the gallant soKliers 
who fought on her side, their indomitable Chief above all, had the 
glory of facing and overeoming, not only vetenins ainjdy jirovided 
and inured to war, but wretehedues.s, eohl, hunger, dissensiiais, 
treason within their own eamp, where all must have gone to rm-k 
but for the pure umiuenehable flame of iKitriotism that was Im’ ever 
burning in the bosom of the heroic leader. V hat a eonstaney, 
what a magnanimity, what a surjirising jiersistem-e against lortiine ! 
Washington beff>rc the enemy was no Isdter nor bniver than hiin- 
tlreds that fought with him or against him (who has not heanl the. 
rejieatcd sneers against “Fabius” in which his tactions e.'iplains 
were accustomed to indulge?); but Washington the Chief of a 
nation in anus, doing battle with rlistraeted jiarties; ealni in the 
midst of conspiracy; serene against the ojren Uxt Wfore. him ami 
the diirker enemies at his Iwiek; V ashington inspiring order 
and spirit into troops hungry and in rags; stung by ingnititude, 
but betraying no anger, and ever rearly to forgive ; in rlefeat 
invincible, magnanimous in compicst, and^ never so siiblimo as 
on that day when he laid down his victorious sword and sought 
his noble retirement:—here indeed is a character to admire 
and revere; a life without a stain, a fame without a flaw. 
Qtuindo mvenies jiarem? In that more extensive work, 'whnli 
I have planned and partly written on the subject of^ this great 
war, I hope I have done justice to the character of its greatest 
10 .1B 
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leader.* And this from the sheer force of respect which his 
ciiiiiicnt virtues extorted. With the young Mr. Washington of 
my own early days I had not the honour to epjoy much sympsitliy; 
though my brother, wliose character is much more flank and aBcc- 
tiouate than mine, was always his fast friend in early times, when 
they were equals, as in latter days when the General, as I do 
own and think, wiis all mankind’s superior. 

I have mentioned that contrariety in my disposition, and, per¬ 
haps, in my brother’s, which somehow placed us on wrong sides 
in the quarrel which ensued, and which from this time fortli 
raged for live years, until the mother-country was fain to acknow- 
Iwlge her defeat. Harry should have been the Tory, and I the 
Wliig. 'riieoretically my opinions were very much more liberal 
than those of my brother, who, especially after his marriage, became 
what our Indian Nabobs call a Bahadoor —a person (rcreraonious, 
stiitely, ami exacting respect. When my Lord Dunmore, for in¬ 
stance, talked about liberating the negroes, so as to indmx! them 
to join the King’s standard, Hal was for hanging the Governor and 
the Black Guards (as he called them) whom his Excellency had 
crimped. “If you gentlemen are fighting for freedom,” says I, 
“sure the negroes may fight, too.” On which Harry roars out, 
shaking his fist, “ Infernal villains, if I meet any of ’em, they shall 
die by this hand! ” And my mother agreed that this idea of a 
negro insurrection was the most abominable and parricidal notion' 
which had ever sprung up in her unhai)py country. She at least 
was more consistent than brother Hal. She would have black and 
white obedient to the powers that be: whereas Hal only could 
admit that freedom was the right of the latter colour. 

As a proof of her argument. Madam Esmond, and Harry too, 
would point to an instance in our own family in the person of Mr. 
Gumbo. Having got his freedom from me, as a reward for his 
admimblc love and fidelity to me when times were hard. Gumbo, 
on his return to Virginia, was scarce a welcome guest in his old 
quarters, amongst my mother’s servants. He was free, and they 
were not: he was, as it were, a ctmtre of insurrection. He gave 

* And I trust that in the opinions I have recorded regarding him, I hare 
shown Uiat I also can be just and magnanimous towards those who view mo 
{personally with no favour. For my brother Hal lieing at Mount Vernon, and 
always eager to bring me and his beloved Chief on good terms, showed his 
Ezuellenoy some of the early sheets of my History, General Washington (who 
read but few books, and lukd not the slightest pretensions to literary taste) re¬ 
marked, “ If you mil have my opinion, my dear General, I think Sir George's 
projected work, from the specimen 1 bare of it, is certain to offend both 
parties."—G. R W. 
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himself no siimll ail's of protei:tion ami eunseqiiem-e auion<,'st them ; 
bragging of his friends in Eiirojie (“at home,” as lie called it), and 
bis doings there; and for a while bringing the household round 
about him to listen to him and admire him, like the monkey who 
ha<l seen the world. Now Sady, Hal’s boy, who went to America 
of his own desire, m’us not free. Hence jealousies lietween hint and 
Mr. Gum; and battles, in which they lioth luactised the noble art 
of boxing and butting, which they had learncil at Marylione Gardens 
and H<x;kley-in-the-Holc. Nor was Sady the only jealous person ; 
almost all my mother’s servants hatetl Signor GuiiiIh) for the airs 
which he gave himself; and, I am soiry to say, that our faithful 
Molly, his wife, was tis jealous as his old fellow-servants. The 
blacks could not jiardon her for having tlemcaned herself so far as 
h) marry one of their kind. She met with no respect, couhl exer¬ 
cise no authority, came to her mistn'ss with ecastdess complainis of 
the idleness, knavery, lies, stealing of the black iteoide : and tinally 
with a story of jealousy against a certain Hinah, or Diana, who, I 
heartily trust, was us innocent as her namesiikc the imHinlight 
nsitaiit of Endymion. Now, on the artiide of moi'iility. Madam 
Esmond was a very Draconess; and a person ac«‘usc(l was a person 
guilty. She made charges agfiinst Mr. Gum1x> to whi<;li he replied 
>vith asperity. Forgetting that he was a free gentleman, my mother 
now onlcre<l Guinlx* to be whippe<l, on Mhich Molly flew at hia- 
Lad 3 'ship, all her wr.ith at her liaslmnd’s infidelity vanishing at the 
iilea of the indignity put uiion him : thei-e was a rebellion in our 
house at Castlewooil. A qiairn'l tewk pl.u e between me and my 
mother, as I took luy man’s side. Hal and Kaniiy sided with her, 
on the coiitniry; and in so far the diflercnce di<l good, as it brought 
about some little intimacy Isitween Madam ami her younger 
children. This little dillercncc was 8|teedily healed; but it was 
clear that the Btandani of Insurrection must Ije removed out of our 
house; and we determined that Mr. Gumbo and his lady should 
rt'tunj to Europe. 

My wife and I would willingly have gone with them, G(h| wot, 
for our Ixiy sickened and lost his strength, and caught, the fever in 
our swampy country; but at this time she was exjMrting to lie in 
(of our son Henry), ami she knew, bsi, that I had pmmised to 
stay in Virginia. It was agreed that we should send the two Isick; 
but when I offered Theo to go, she .said her place was with her 
husband;—her father and Hetty at home would take care f»f our 
children; and she scarce would allow me to see a tear in her c.ves 
whilst she w'as making her preparations for the departure of her 
little ones. Dost thou rememljcr the time, madam, and the silence 
round the work-tables, os the piles of little shirts ore made ready 
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for the voyage I and the stealthy visits to the children’s chambers 
whilst they are asleep and yet with you ? and the terrible time of 
parting, as our barge with the servants and children rows to the 
ship, and you sfcind on the sliore 1 Had the Prince of Wales been 
going on that voyage, he could not have been letter provided. 
Where, sirrah, is the Tompion watch your grandmother gave you ? 
and how did you survive the boxes of cakes which the good laily 
8tt)wed away in your cabin ? 

The ship which took out my poor Theo’s children returned 
with the Ileverend Mr. Hagan and my Lady Maria on board, 
who mo.ckly chose to resign her rank, and was known in the colony 
(which was not to be a colony very long) only as Mrs. Hagan. At 
the time when I was in favour with my Lord Dunmore, a living 
falling vacant in Westmoreland county, he gave it to our kinsman, 
who arrived in Virginia time enough to christen our Iniy Henry, and 
to preach some sermons on the tlicn gloomy state of affairs, which 
Miulam Esmond pronounced to be pmligious fine. I think iny 
Liuly Maria won Madam’s heart by insisting on going out of the 
room after her. “ My fiither, your brother, wsis an earl, ’tis true,” 
says she; “ but you know your Ladyship is a marfpiis’s daughter, 
ami I never can think of taking prccalcnce of you! ” So fond 
did Ma<lnm become of her niece, that she even allowed Hagan to 
read plays—my own humble compositions amongst others- ami 
wiw fairly forced to own that there was merit in the tragedy of 
“ Pocahontas,” which our jjarson delivered with uncommon energy 
and fire. 

Hal and his wife came but rarely to Castlewood and Richmond 
when the cha])lain and his lady were with us. Fanny was very 
curt and rude with Mario, used to giggle and laugh strangely in her 
compiiny, and rciieatcdly remind her of her age, to our mother’s 
astonishment, who would often iisk was there any cau.se of ([tiarrel 
between her niece and her daughter-in-law 1 I kejft my own counsel 
on these occasions, and M-as often not a little touched by the 
meekness with which the elder lady bore her ])ersccutions. Fanny 
loveil to torture her in her husband’s presence (who, jioor fellow, 
was also in a happy ignorance about his wife’s early history), and 
tho other bore her agony wincing as little as might be. I some¬ 
times would remonstrate with Madam Harry, and ask her was 
she a Red Indian that she torture*! her victims so ? “ Have not 
I luul torture enough in my time?” sjiys the young lady, and 
looked as though she was determined to pay back the iqjurics 
inilictc*! on her. 

“ Nay,” says I, “ you were bred in our wigwam, and I don’t 
remember anything but kindness 1 ” 
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“ Kindness ! ” eries she. “ Nn slave was over troatoil as 1 
was. The Wows wliieh wound most often an- those wliieli never 
are aimed. The jicoplc who hate us are not those we liave 
injured.” 

• I thought of little Fanny in our eiirly days, silent, smiling, 
willing to run and do all our hiddings for us, ami 1 giievial tor 
my poor brother, who had taken this sly en>ature into his 
bosom. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII 

YANKEE DOODLE COMES TO TOJKN 

O NE of the uses to which we put America in the days of our 
British dominion was to make it a refuge fur our sinners. 
Besides convicts and assigned servants whom we transported 
to our colonics, we discharged on their shores scapegraces an<l 
younger sons, for wlmm dissipation, despair, and Imiliffs made tlie 
old country uninhuhitable. And as Mr. Cook, in his voyages, made 
his newly discovered islanders ])rescnts of English animals (and 
other specimens of European civilisation), we used to take ciire to 
send samples of our Mack sheep over to the colonics, there to browse 
iis best they might, and propagate their precious breed. I myself 
was i)erhaps a little guilty in this matter, in busying myself to find 
a living in America for the worthy Hagan, husband of my kins¬ 
woman,—at least was guilty in so far as this, that as \rc could 
get him no eintdoyment in England, we were ghwl to shiji him to 
Virginia, and give him a colonial pulpit-cushion to thump. He 
demeaned hiiusclf there as a brave honest gentleman, to be sure; 
he did his duty thoroughly by his cxingregation, and his King too; 
and in so far did credit to my small isitronage. Madam Theo used 
to urge this when I confided to her my scniples of <!onsoience on 
this subject, and show, as her custom was, an<l is, that my conduct 
in this, as in all other matters, was dictated by the highest imn- 
ciples of morality and honour. But would I have given Hagan our 
living at home, and selected him and his wife to minister to our 
parish ? I fear not. I never luul a doubt of our cousin’s sincere 
rcpentiincc ; but I think I was secretly glad when she went to work 
it out in the wilderness. And I say this, acknowledging my pride 
and my error. Twice, when I wantoil them most, this kind Maria 
aided me with her sympathy and friendship. She bore her own 
distresses coumgcously, and soothed those of others with mlmirable 
affection and devotion. And yet I, and some of mine (not Theo), 
toould look down upon her. Oh, for shame, for shame on our pride. 

My poor Lady Maria was not the only one of our family who 
was to sent out of the way to American wildernesses. Having 
borrowed, stolen, cheateil at home, until he could cheat, borrow, 
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and steal no more, the Hononrable Williiiin Esmond, Estiuire, was 
accommodated with a place at New York; an<l liis nultlc brother 
and Royal master heartily desired that they mijilit see him no more. 
When the troubles be^n, we lieartl of the fellow ami his doin,s 5 » in 
his new habitation. Lies ami mistrhief were his tiitnit fimriirH 
wherever he travelled. My Lord Lunmorc informed me that ilr. 
Will declannl publicly, that our estate of ('astlewiKid was only ours 
during his brother’s pleasure; that his father, out of eoiisidemtioii 
for Mmlam Esmond, his Lonlship’s half-sister, had given her the 
place for life, and that he, William, wa.s in negotiation with his 
brother, the present Lord CastlewiKxl, for the pun'Inise of the re¬ 
version of the est'ite ! We had the «leed of gift in emr slrong rixnn 
at Oastlewood, and it was furthermore registereil in due form at 
Williamsburg; so that wo were easy on that score. 15ut the 
intention was everything; and ITal ami I ]tromised, as soon as 
ever we met Mr. William, to get from him a eontirmation of this 
pretty story. What Madam Ksmoml’s feelings and e.\)iressioiis 
were when sho heanl it, I nec'd scarcely here i»arti<ailarise. “What! 
my father, the Manpiis of Esmond, uas a liar, and I am a cheat, 
am I?” cries my mother. “He will take my .son’s projierty at 
my death, will he!” And she was for writing, not oidy to Lord 
Castlewood in Englaml, but to his Majesty him.<elf :it St. James’s, 
and was only prevented l>y my a-ssurancos that Mr. Will’s lies were 
notorious amongst all his aci|uaintance, and that wir e<mld not 
expect, in our own case, that he shoulil Im; so inconsistent as to tell 
the truth. We heard of him present ly as one of the lomlest amongst 
the Loyalists in New York, as Captain, and pre.senlly Major, of a 
corps of volunteers who were sending their addresses to tin- well- 
disposed in all the other colonies, und annoiitieing their perfect 
readiness to die for the mother-country. 

We could not lie in a house without a whole wimlow, and clo.«iiig 
the shutters of that unlucky mansion w»! had hireil at William.s- 
burg, Madam Esmond left our little capital, and niy family returneil 
to Richmond, which also was deserted liy the memU-rs of the 
(dissolve*!) Assembly. Captain Hal ami his wife ndnrned pretty 
early to their plantation ; an<I I, not a litth* aniioyctl at the jonrse 
which events were taking, diviiled my time pretty much In-tween 
my own family and that <»f our Governor, who profi-ssed himselt 
very eager to have my advice and coiniwny. There were the 
strongest political ditferenccs, but as yet in) actual fiei-sonal «|iiarrpl. 
Even after the dissolution of our House of Assembly (the rnemlierR 
of which adjourned to a tavern, ami there held that famous meeting 
where, I believe, the idea of a Congress of all the colonies was fust 
proposed), the ^ntlemen who were strongest in opposition remained 
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good friends with his Excellency, partook of his hospitality, and 
joined him in excursions of pleasure. The session over, the gentry 
went homo and hiul meetings in their i-ospective counties; and the 
Assemblies in most of the other provinces liaving been also abruptly 
dissolved, it wjis agreed everywhere that a General Congress shoiUd 
be lield. PhiL'ulelphio, as the largest and most important city on 
our continent, was selected as the place of meeting; and those cele- 
brateil conferences began, which were but the angry prefivce of war. 
We were still at God siive the King; we were still presenting our 
humble petitions to the throne; but when I went to visit ray 
brother Harry at Fanny’s Mount (his new plantation lay not far 
from ours, but with Rappahannock lietween us, Und towards Matta- 
poney river), he rode out on business one morning, and I in the 
afternoon happeiutd to ride too, and was told by one of the grooms 
that Master was gone towards “ Willis’s Ordinary; ” in which direc¬ 
tion, thinking no harm, I followed. And ui)on a clear place not far 
from “ Willis’s,” as I advance out of the wot)d, I come on Captain 
Hal on hoiseback, with three or four and thirty countrymen round 
almut him, armed with every sort of weapon, pike, scythe, fowling- 
piece, an«I musket; and the Captain, with two or three likely 
young fellows as officers under him, was putting the men through 
their exenase. As I rode up a queer expression comes over Hal’s 
face. “Present arms!” says he (and the army tries to perform 
the salute as well as they could). “ Captain Cade, this is my 
brother. Sir George Warrington.” 

“ As a Hilatiou of yours, Coloml," says the individual addressetl 
as captain, “ the gentleman is welcome,” and he holds out a hand 
accordingly. 

“ And—and a true friend to Virginia,” says Hal, with a redden- 
ning face. 

“ Yes, ]>lensc Goil! gentlemen,” say I, on which the regiment 
gives a hearty huzzay for the Colonel and his brother. The drill 
over, tlio officers, and the men too, were for adjourning to “ AVillis’s ” 
and taking some refreshment, but Colonel Hal saiil he could not 
drink with them that atternoon, and we trotted homewanls together. 

“ So, Hal, the cat’s out of the bag! ” I said. 

He gave me a hard look. “ I guess thero’s wilder csits in it. 
It must come to this, George. I say, you mustn’t tell Madam,” 
he adds. 

“ Good God! ” I criwl, “ do you mean that with fellows such 
ns those I sfiw yonder, you and your friends are going to make fight 
against the greatest nation ami the best anny in the world ? ” 

“ I guess we shall get an awful whipping,” says Hal, “ and that’s 
the fiict. But then, Grorge,” he added, with his sweet kind smile. 
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“ we are young, and a whipping or two may «lo ur gtHwi. Won't 
it do us good, Dolly, you old rIiu ? ” and ho gives a playful tom-h 
with his whip to an old dog of all trailfs, tliat was running by him. 

I did not try to urge upon liini (I had done so in vain many 
times previously) our British side of the nuestion, the sitlo whicii 
appears to me to be the In'st. Ho was aooustonioil to jtiit olf my 
reasons by saying “All miglity well, brother, you sis-ak as an 
Englishman, and have cast in ymir lot with your country, a.s I have 
with mine.” To this argument I own there is no answer, and all 
that remains for the ilisjmtants is to fight the matter out, when the 
strongest is in the right. Which had the right in the wars of the 
hist century? The King or the Parliament? The .side that was 
uppermost was the right, and on the whole much more humane 
in their vietory than the Cavaliers woiihl h.ive been h.id they won. 
Nay, .supiMJse we Tories had won the day in America : how frightful 
and bloody that triumph would have U'en! What ropes and 
scaffolds one iraagine.s, w'hat mible heads laid low! A strange 
feeling this, I own: I was on the Loyalist side, and yet w.inted the 
Whigs to win. My brother Hal, on the other hand, who tlistin- 
guished himself greatly with his regiment, never allowed a woiil of 

disrespeiit against the enemy whom lu^ opposed. “T1.. of 

the British army',” he used to say, “are gentlemen : .tt le.ast, I laivc 
not heard that they are very much changed since my lime. There 
may be scoundrels and ruffians annmgst the enemy's troojis ; I ilan?- 
siiy we could find some such amongst our own. Our laisiness is 
to Wt his Majesty’s forces, not call them namesany ra.seal can 
do that.” And from a name which Mr. I.ee gave my brother, and 
many of his nnigh horsemen did not nnderstand. Marry was ofU-ii 
ealleii “ Chevalier Ihiird” in the Continental army. Jle was a 
knight, indeed, without fear ami witlamt reproach. 

As for the argument, “What could such people .-is those you 
were drilling do agidnst the Briti.sh army C’ Hal had a eontident 
answer. 

“They can beat them,” says he, “3Ir. George, that’s what they 
can do.” 

“Great Heavens I ” I cry, “do you mean with your eom|Kiny of 
Wolfe’s you would hesitate tr» attack live hnnihed smdi ? ’ 

“With my com}Kiny of the G7th 1 would go anywhere; and 
agree with you, that at this present moment I know moro of 
soldiering than they;—but place me on that open ground where 
you found us, armed as you plea.se, and half-a-doy^-n of my lii(!inls, 
with rifles, in the w«s)ds rouml abejut me: which would get the 
better? 'You know best, Mr. Braddwk’s aiile de-eanip.” 

There was no arguing with such a deterndnation as this. “ Thou 
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knowest my way of thinking, Hal,” I said; “ and having aurpriscd 
you at your work, I must tell my Lord what I have seen.” 

“ Tell him, of course. You have seen our county militia exercis¬ 
ing. You will see as much in every colony from here to the Saint 
Lawrence or Georgit;. As I am an old soldier, they have elected 
me colonel. What more natural 1 Come, brotlier, let us trot on; 
dinner wilt be rcarly, and Mrs. Fan does not like me to keep it 
waiting.” And so we made for his house, which was open, like all 
the houses of our Virginian gentlemen, and where not only every 
friend and neighbour, but every stranger and traveller, was sure 
to find a welcome. 

“So, Mrs. Fan,” I said, “I have found out what game my 
brother has been playing.” 

“ I trust the Colonel will have plenty of sport ere long,” says 
she, with a toss of her head. 

My wife thought Harry had been hunting, and I did not care to 
undeceive her, though what I had seen and he had told me nuulc 
me naturally very anxious. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX 

A COLOXI-L mmOUT A RKCntnXT 

W HEN iny visit to my Li-othcr was (■(iiiclndod, ami my wife 
and young cliild had retiinied to our maternal lioiist; at 
Richmond, I uuulc it my business to go over to our 
Governor, tlien at his eountry-houso, near AVilliamslnirg, ami eonfer 
with him ivgimling these open preparations for war, wliielj were 
Iwing mode not only in our own provinee, but in every one of the 
colonies, as far as we could leani. Gentlemen with whose names 
history luui since made all the world familiar were apiMu'nt(‘i| fn)iu 
Virginia as Delegiites to the General t*oiigres.s alxnit to )m; held in 
Philadelphia. In Massacdiusetts the iH'o])le and the Jtoyal tr<M)ps 
were facing each other almost in o|Mm hostility: in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania we flattered ourselves that a nineh more loyal sjiirit 
was prevalent: in the Oarelinas and Georgia the niothi;reonntr.v 
could reckon uiam staunch adherents, and a great majority of tht> 
inhabitants: and it never wiuj to lx; supposed that our own Virginia 
would forego its ancient loyalty. V’c hml but lew troops in I In; 
province, but iis gentry were proud of their de.se»!nt frf>ui the 
Cavaliers of the old times: and rouml about our Governor were 
swarms of loud ami confldent Loyalists who were only eager for the 
moment when they might draw the sword, and scatter the rascally 
rel)cls before them. Of counsc, in these uieeiiugs, 1 was foi-eed to 
hear many a hard wonl against my jKK>r Harry. His wife, all 
agreed (and not without good reason, jierhaps), luul led him li> 
.adopt these extreme anti-British opinions which he had of late 
declared; and he was infatuated by his attachment to the gentleman 
of Mount Vernon, it was farther said, who.se opinions my brother 
always followed, and who, day by day, was committing himself 
farther in the dreadful and desperate cotirsc of resistoncc. “ This is 
your friend,” the people about his Excellency sai<l, “this is the man 
you favoured, who has had your 8i)ecial confidence, and who has 
repeate<lly shared your hospitality! ” It could not but Ijc owmsl 
much of this was true: though what some of our eager Loyalists 
called treachery, was indeed rather a jirisif of the longing desire Mr. 
Washington and other gentlemen had, not to withdraw from their 
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allegiance to the Crown, hut to remain faithful, and exhaust the very 
last chance of reconciliation, before they risked the other terrible 
alternative of revolt an<I separation. Let traitors arm, and villains 
draw the jairricidal swonl! We at least would remain faithful; the 
unconquerable power of England would be exerted, and the mis¬ 
guided and uugnitcful provinces punished and brought back to their 
obedience. With what cheers we dnink his Majesty’s health after 
our iKUKiuets! We would die in «lefence of his rights; we would 
have a Prince of his Royal house to come and govern his ancient 
dominions ! In consideration of my own and my excellent mother’s 
loyalty, my brother’s benighted conduct should be forgiven. Was 
it yet too late to secure him by offering him a good command 1 
Would I not intercecle with him, who, it was known, had a great 
influence over himl In our Williamsburg councils ^ve were alter¬ 
nately in every state of exaltation and triumph, of hope, of furj' 
against the rebels, of anxious expei;tancy of home succour, of doubt, 
distrust, and gloom. 

I promised to intercede Avith my brother; and wrote to him, 
I own, Avith but little hope of success, repeating, and trying to 
strengthen the arguments Avhich I had many a time used in our 
conversiitions. My mother, too, used her authority; but from 
this, I OAvn, I expcirtcd little adAmtage. She assailed him, as her 
habit was, with such texts of Scrif)ture as she thought l)ore out her 
own opinion, ami threatened punishment to him. Slie menaced 
him with the penalties which must fall upon those who AA'cre dis¬ 
obedient to the powers that be. She pointed to his elder brother’s 
example: and hinted, I fear, at his subjection to his Avife, the A-cry 
worst aigumcnt she could use in .such a controversy. She did not 
show me her own letter to him; possibly she knew I might find fault 
with the energy of some of the expressions she thought proper to 
employ; but she showed me his ansAA’cr, from Avhich I gathered 
Avhat the style and tenor of her argument had been. And if 
Madam Esmond brought Scripture to her ai«l, Mr. Hal, to my 
surprise, brought scores of texts to bear niam her in reply, and 
adtlressed her in a very neat, temperate, and even elegant wm- 
position, whicdi I thought his wife hei-self was scarcely capable of 
Itenning. Indeed, I found he hafl enlisted the services of Mr. 
Belman, the new Richmond clergj’inan, Avho had taken up strong 
opinions on the Whig side, and who preached and printed sermons 
against Hagan (avIio, as I have said, Avas of our faction), in which 
I fear Belman had the best of the dispute. 

My exhortations to Hal had no more success than our mother's. 
He did not answer my letters. Being still farther pressed by the 
friends of the Government, I wrote over most impnidently to say 
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I would visit him at the end of tlie week at Fanny’s Mount: hut 
on arriving, I only found iny sister, who iweived me with in'ileet 
cordiality, but iiiforiuMl me that Hal was gone into tlie eountry, ever 
80 far tnwanls the lllue Mountains to look at some horst's, and was 
to be away—she did not know how long he was to lie away ! 

I knew then there was no hojie. “My dear,’’ I said, “ns far 
as I ean judge from the signs of the times, tlie train that has Is'eii 
laid these years must have a inateli jait to it Indbi-e long. Harry 
is riding away. (omI knows to what end.” 

“The Lord jirosper the righteous eaiise. Sir Oeorge,” says she. 

“Amen, with all niy heart. Y<in and he speak as .-Vineihans ; 
I as an Englisiiman. Tell him from me, that when anything in 
the course of nature shall ha]i|H'n to imr mother, I have enough 
for me and mine in England, and .shall resign all onr laml here in 
Virginia to him.” 

“You <lon’t mean that, (leorge?” she eries, with brightening 
eyes. “ Well, to be sure, it is but right and fair,” she presently 
ailded. “Why should yon, who are the eldest but by an hour, 
have everything,—a jialaia; and lands in England -the |ilantalion 
here—the title--and children- and my poor Harry none? Hut 
’tis generous of you all the same - leastways handsome and iirojier, 
and I didn’t expect it of you : and you don’t take after your mother 
in this. Sir Georgi', that you tlon’t nohow. Give my love to sisti-r 
Theo !” And she oilers me a chrek to kiss, ere I ride away from 
her door. With sui-h a woman as Fanny to guide him, how could 
I hojjc to make a convert of my brother ! 

Having met with this jioor success in my enterprise, I nsic back 
to our Governor, with whom 1 agrec-d that it was time to arm in 
earnest, and prepare ourselves against the sh«s:k that certainly was 
at hand. He and his whole Court of Gtlieials were not a little 
agitateil and excited; needlessly savage, I thought, in their abuse 
of the wickcil Whigs, and loud in their shouts of Old England 
for ever; but they were all eager for the, day when the contending 
parties could meet hand to hand, au<l they l•ould have- an opiwir- 
tunity of riding those wiikcd Whigs down. And I lelt my Lord, 
having received the thanks of his Excellency in (,'ouncil, and 
engaged to «lo my best endcavoiii’s to raise a Iwdy of men in de¬ 
fence of the Grown. Hence the corps, called afterwards the M est- 
morcland Defenders, had its rise, of which 1 had the honour to Isi 
appointwl Colonel, and which I was to command when it apficared 
in the field. And that fortunate event must straightw.ay take 
place, 80 soon as the county knew that a gentleman of my station 
and name would take the command of the force. The annoiiuce- 
meut was duly made in the Government GiuetU, and wc fillwl in 
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our officera reatUly enou>{h; but the recruits, it must be owned, 
were slow to come in, anil quick to disappear. Nevertheless, friend 
Hagan eagerly came fbrwanl to offer himself as chaplain. Madam 
Esmond gave us our colours, and progressed about the country 
engaging volunteers; but the most eager recruiter of all was niy 
goml old tutor, little Mr. Dempster, who had been out as a boy on 
the Jacobite side in Scotland, and who went specially into the 
Carolinas, among the children of his banished old comrades, who 
had worn the white cockade of Prince Charles, and who most of 
all showed themselves in this contest still loyal to the Crown. 

Hal’s expedition in search of horses led him not only so far as 
the Blue Mountains in our colony, but thence on a long journey 
to Annsipolis and Baltimore; and from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
to be sure; where a second Geneml Congress was now sitting, 
attended by our Virginian gentlemen of the last year. Meanwhile, 
all the almanacs tell what had happened. Lexington had happened, 
and the first shots were fired in the war which was to enii in the 
independence of my native country. We still protested of our 
loyalty to his Majesty; but we stated our determination to die 
or be free; and some twenty thousand of our loyal petitioners 
assembled round about Boston with arms in their hands and 
cannon, to which they had helped themselves out of the Govern¬ 
ment stores. Mr. Arnold hafi begun that career which was to 
end so brilliantly, by the (hiring and burglarious capture of two 
forts, of which he forced the doors. Three generals frein Bond 
Street, with a large reinforcement, were on their way to help Mr. 
Gage out of his ugly position at Boston. Presently the armies 
were actually engaged; and our British generals commenced their 
career of c.onque8t and pacification in the colonies by the glorious 
blunder of Breed’s Hill. Here they fortified themselv<», feeling 
themselves not strong enough for the moment to win any more 
glorious victories over the rebels; and the two armies lay watching 
each otlier whilst Congress was deliberating at Philadelphia who 
should command the forces of the confederated colonics. 

We all know on whom the most fortunate cliuice of the nation 
fell. Of the Virginian regiments which marched to join the new 
General-in-Chief, one was commanded by Henry Esmond Waning- 
ton, Esip, late a Captain in his Majesty’s service; .and by his sidi' 
rode his little wife, of whose bravery we often subseiiuently heard. 
I was glad, for one, that she had quitted Virginia; for, had she re¬ 
mained after her husband’s departure, our mother would infallibly 
have gone over to give her battle; and I was thankfiil, at least, 
that that incident of civil war was spared to our family and history. 

The rush of our farmers and country-folk was almost all directed 
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towanU the JieAV northern anny; ainl our i)et>i>lc were not a little 
iliittcrcil at the selection of a Virginian j'entleiuan lor the ]trinei]iiil 
command. With a thrill of wrath and fury the iirovinees heard 
of the bhxxl dniwn at Lexington; and men y»‘lled deiinneiations 
against the cruelty and wantonness of the hlixsly British invader. 
The invader was but doing his duty, and was met and resisted by 
men in arms, who wished to prevent him from hel]iing himself to 
his t)wn; but iwople do not stay to weigh their words when they 
mean to be angry; the colonists had fcikeii their sidej and, witii 
what I own to be a natural sjiirit and ardour, were determined 
to have a trial of strength with the braggitrt domitieering mother- 
country. Breed’s Hill l)ecamc a mountain, as it were, which all 
nten of the American Continent might liehohl, witli LiWrty, 
Victory, Glory, on its liauiing summit. These dreaded troops 
could be withstood, then, by farmers and ]>loughmen. The.<c 
famous officers could be outgeneralleil by do<;tors, lawyers, and 
civilians! Granted that Britons could comjuer all the world;— 
here were their children who could match and cunijner Bribins! 
Indeed, I don’t know which of the two deserves the ]iulm, either 
for bravery or vainglory'. We arc in the habit of laughing at onr 
French neighbours for boiisting, g-asconading, an<l so forth; but for 
a steady self-esteem and indomitable eonfidcncc in our own courage, 
greatness, magnanimity;—who can coin]Ktre with Britons, cxcei>t 
their children across the Atlantic? 

The people round about us took the people’s side for the lufist 
part in the struggle, atid, truth to say. Sir George Warrington 
found his regiment of Westmoreland Hcfcndei-s but very thinly 
manned at the commencement, ami woefully diminished in nnmla'rn 
]jrc8cntly, nut oidy after the news of biittle frem the north, but in 
consequence of the Ixdi.iviour of my LonI our Governor, whose 
conduct enniged no one more than his own immediate jiartisiins, 
and the loyal adherents of the Crewn throughout the colony. That 
he would plant the King’s standani, and summon all loyal gentle¬ 
men to rally round it, had been a measure agreed in countless 
meetings, and applauded over thousands of btitiiiH-rs. I have a 
pretty good memory, and could mention the name of many a 
gentleman, now a smug offic*T of the United States Government, 
whom I have hcanl hiccup out a ])raycr that he might be allowe<l 
to jierish under the folds of his country's flag; or roar a challenge 
to the bloody traitors aTssent with the relsd army. But let byg>»neH 
be bygones. This, however, is matb-r of public history, that his 
Lonlship, our Governor, a i>cer of Scotland, the Sovereign’s repre¬ 
sentative in his Old Dominion, who so loudly invitcal all the lieges 
to join the King’s stanrlard, was the first to put it in his jaickct, 
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and ily to his ships out of rea(;h of danger. He would not leave 
them, save as a pirate at midniglit to bum and destroy. Mean¬ 
while, we loyal gentry remained ou shore, committed to our cause, 
and only subject to greater danger in consequence of the weakneiM 
and cruelty of him wlio ought to have been our leader. It was the 
beginning of June, our orchards and gardens were all blooming M'ith 
plenty and summer; a week before 1 liad been over at Williams¬ 
burg, exchanging compliments with his Excellency, devising plans 
for future movements by which we should be able to make good 
head against rel)clliun, shaking hands heartily at parting, and 
vitwere nut mm’i the very last words iipon all our lii®. Our little 
family Wiis gathered at Richmond, tidking over, ns we did daily, 
the prospect of affairs in the north, the quarrels between our own 
Assembly and his Excellency, by whom they had l)ceu afresh con¬ 
vened, when our ghostly Hagan rushes into our imrloiu', and asks, 
“ Have we heard the news of the Governor 1 ” 

“ Has he dissolved the Assembly again, and put that scoundrel 
Patrick Henry in irons 1 ” iisks Madam Esmond. 

“ No such thing! His Ijonlship with his lady and family hav«! 
left their palace privately at night. They arc on board a in.an-of- 
war off York, whence my Lord has sent a despatch to the Assembly, 
begging tliem to continue their sitting, and announcing that he him¬ 
self had only quitted his Government House out of fear of the fury 
of the jieople.” 

What was to become of the sheep, now the shcphcnl had run 
away! No entreaties could lie more pathetic than those of the 
gentlemen of the House of Assembly, who guaranteed their Governor 
security if he would but land, and implor^ him to appear amongst 
them, if but to jkiss bills and transact the necessary business. No; 
the man-of-war was his scat of government, and luy Lord desired 
his House of Commons to wait upon him there. This was erecting 
the King’s shindanl with a vengeance. Our Govenior had left us; 
our Assembly perforce ruletl in his stead; a rabble of i)eople followed 
the fugitive Viceroy on board his ships. A mob of negroes desertwl 
out of the plantations to Join this other deserter. He and his black 
allies landed here and there in ilarkness, and emulated the most 
lawless of our opponents in their alacrity at seizing and burning. 
He not only invited runaway negroes, but he sent an ambassador to 
Indians with entreaties to join his sbindard. When he came on shore 
it was to burn and destroy : when the people resisteil, as at Norfolk 
and Hampton, he retreated and betook himself to. his ships a^in. 

Even my mother, after that miserable flight of our chief, was 
scared at the aspect of affairs, and doubted of the speedy putting 
down of the re^llion. The anuiug of the negroes was, in her 
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opinion, the most cowanlly blow of all. The loyal gt'ntiy were 
ruinctl, ami roblxHl, many of them, of their only projH'rty. A st ore 
of our worst hamls desertetl from Hiehmoml ami L'astlewooi), ami 
tletl to our couni^couB Governor’s fleet: not all of them, tliou.uh 
some of them, were slain, ami a eoiiple Imn^ by the i‘nemy ftir 
plumlcr ami robljery ixupetrateil wliilst with his Ltinlslii|i's pre- 
eious army. Because her pro|ier(y was wantonly injiiretl, ami his 
Ma,iesty’8 chief otticcr an imbecile, would Matlam Esmond desert 
the cause of Koyalty ami Homuir? My gissl mother was never 
so piiHligiflUsly digniiieii, and loudly ami enthusiastieally loyal, as 
after she hcanl of our Govermtr’s lamentable defection. The jK'oplt! 
round alsiut her, though most of them of tputt* a difl'ereiit \v:iy of 
thinking, listenetl to her spei'ches without nnkimlne.ss. Her otlilities 
were known far and wide through our itrovinee ; where, I am afitiitl, 
many of the wags among.st our young men were aceustoinetl to 
smoke her, as the phrase then was, ami tiraw out her stories alniut 
the Manpiis her father, alsmt the sjdeudour of hi*r liiudly, and so 
forth. But, along with Imr (sldities, her charities and kiiidni'ss 
were remembered, and many a relK-l, as she called them, had a 
sneaking regjird for the jiompcais little Tory lady. 

As for the Colonel of the Westmorehiml Heteiulers, though that 
gentleman’s command dwimlled utterly ;iw:iy after the oiilragmms 
conduct of his chief, yet I esea|)ed from soiih' very serious il.aiiger 
which nnght have befallen me and mine in conset|ucnce ol soim* 
disputes which I was known to have had with my Loril Duuniore. 
Going on IxMird his ship after he luul burnt the stores at liaiiiptoii, 
and issue<l the pnM'Iamation calling the iiegns-s to his st.iudanl, I 
made so fret; as to renionstratti with him in regard to l*»(h measures ; 
I implored him to return to Williamsburg, where hundreds of us, 
thoussuids, I hoped, would be nrady to ilefcml him to the last 
extremity; and in my rfunonstrance used terms so free, or ratlu-r, 
as I sus])cct, imlieated my contempt for his conduct so clearly by 
my behaviour, that his Lordship flew into a rage, sjdd 1 w.xs a 

-rebel, like all the rest of them, and oiilercd nie under arrest 

there on Issird his own ship. In my rpiality ot militia officer 
(since the breaking out of the troubles I commoidy used a red I’oat, 
to show that I wore the King’s colour) I Is/ggcd for a court martial 
immediately; and turning nsind to two otiicers who Inid l>cen 
present during our altcnation, desired them to rememlMT all that 
had passed between his Lordship and me. The.se gentlemen were 
no doubt of my way of thinking as to the chief’s l>ehaviour, and 
our interview ended in my going sishore Hnacconii»anied by a gnanl. 
The story got wind amongst tlie Whig gentry, and was improved 
in the telling. I harl spoken out my miml manfully to the 
10 3 c 
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Governor; no Whig could have uttered sentiments more liberal. 
When riots took place in Richmond, and many of the Loyalists 
remaining there were in peril of life and betook themselves to the 
ships, my mother’s property and house were never endangered, nor 
her family insulted. We were still at the stage when a reconcilui- 
tion was fondly thought possible. “ Ah! if all the Tories were like 
you,” a distinguishecl Whig has said to me, “ we and the people at 
home should soon come together again.” This, of course, was before 
the famous Fourth of July, and that Declaration which rendered 
reconcilement impossible. Afterwards, when parties grow more ran¬ 
corous, motives much less creditable were assigned for my conduct, 
and it was said I cliose to be a Li1)eral 'Tory because I was a cunnuig 
fox, and wished to keep my ^tiite whatever way things went. And 
this, I am bound to say, is the opinion regarding my humble self 
which has obtained in very higii quarters at home, where a profound 
regard for my own interest has l)een supposed not uncouiiuonly to 
have occasioned my conduct during the late unhappy troubles. 

There were two or three persons in the world (for I had not 
told my mother how I was resolved to cede to my brother all my 
life-interest in our American property) who knew that I had no 
mercenary motives in regard to the conduet I pursued. It was nut 
worth while to undeceive others; what were life worth, if a man 
were forced to put himself d la of all the calumnies uttered 
against him 1 And I do not quite know to this present day, how 
it happened that my mother, that notorious Loyalist, was left for 
severd years quite undisturbed in her house at Castlewood, a stray 
troop or company of Oontincutals being occasionally quartered upon 
her. I do not know for certain, I say, how this piece of good 
fortune happened, though I can give a pretty shrewd guess as to 
the cause of it. Madam Famiy, after a campaign before Boston, 
came back to Fanny’s Mount, leaving her Colonel. My modest 
Hal, until the conclusion of the war, would accept no higher rank, 
believing that in command of a regiment he could be more useful 
than in charge of a division. Madam Fanny, I say, came back, 
and it was remarkable after her return how her old asperity towards 
my mother seemed to be removed, and what an affection she showed 
for her and all the property. She was grejit friends with the 
Governor and some of the most influential gentlemen of the new 
Assembly:—Madam Esmond was harmless, and for her son’s sake, 
who was bravely battling for his country, her errors should be lightly 
visited:—I know not how it was, but for years she remained un¬ 
harmed, except in respect of heavy Goveniment requisitions, which 
of course she had to pay, and it was not until the red^coats appeared 
about our house, that mueb serious evil came to it 
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CHAPTER XC 

IN WHICH WF. BOTH FIGHT .IND RUN .IW.IY 

W HAT wan the use of a colonel without a rogiincnt ( Tlic 
Governor and Couiu-il who had made siich a jiiirade of 
thauks in endowin;' me witli mine, were away out of ni^flit, 
skulking on board ships, with an (MH-asiitnal lunicy and ai-Kon on 
shore. My Lord Dunmore’s bhak allies frightened away tlmse of 
his own blood; and besides these negroes whom ho had summoned 
round him in arms, wc heard that he had sent an I'livoy among tlie 
Indians of the South, and tliat they were to come down in mmilH'rs 
and tomahawk our people into gocsl Ix-haviour. “ And tliesc are to 
lie our allies! ” I say to my niother, exelianging ominous looks with 
her, and remembering, with a ghastly clistinetness, that savage whose 
face glared over mine, and whose knife was at my tiiroitt when 
Florae struek him down on Bniddoi'k’s Field. We put our house 
of Caatlewoo<l into as gowl a st4ite of ilefeiiee. as wc; eouhl flevisc ; 
but, in truth, it was more of the red men and the blacks than of 
the n^bels we were afraid. I never saw my mother lose courage 
but once, and then when she was rettounting to us the isirtieulars 
of our father’s death in a foray of Indians more tlian forty years 
ago. Seeing some figures one night moving in front of our houB(>, 
nothing could persuade the goo<l lady but that they were savages, 
and she sank on her knees crying out, “ The Lord have meniy uikjii 
us! The Indians—the Indians! ” 

My Lonl’s negro allies vanisheil on Isjard his shifis, or wher«! 
they could find jiay and plunder; but the isiinted hens-s from the 
South never made their apfiearanco, though I own to liave looked 
at my mother’s grey head, my wife’s bnjwii hair, ami our little one’s 
golden ringlets, with a horrible pang of doubt lest these should full 
the victims of ruffian war. And it was wc wdio fought with such 
w'eapons, and enlisted these allies! But that I dare not (so to 
speak) be setting myself up as intcrjjrctcr of Providence, and ptdiit- 
ing out the special finger of Heaven (as many f^ople are wont to 
do), I would say our employment of these Indians, and of the 
German mercenaries, brought their own retribution with them in 
this war. In the Md, wuere the mercenaries were attacked by 
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the Provincials, they yielded, and it was triumphing over them that 
80 raised the spirit of the Continental army; and the murder of 
one woman (Miss McCrea) by a halfnlozen drunken Indians, did 
more harm to the Royal cause than the loss of a battle or tlio 
destruction of regiments. 

Now, the Indian panic over. Madam Esmond’s coui-age returned: 
and she licgan to be seriously and not uiyustly uneasy at the danger 
which I ran myself, and which I brought upon others, by remaining 
in Virginia. 

“ What harm can' they do me,” says she, “ a poor woman t If 
I have one son a colonel without a regiment, I have another with a 
couple of hundred Continentiils behind him in Mr. Washington’s 
camp. If the Royalists come, they will let me off for your sake; 
if the rebels appear, I shall have Harry’s passport. I don’t wisli, 
sir, I don’t like, that your delicate wife, and this dear little baby 
should be hero, and only increase the risk of all of us ! We must 
have them away to Boston or New York. Don’t talk about de¬ 
fending me! Who will think of hurting a poor harmless old 
woman ? If tlic rel)cls come, I shall shelter beliind Mrs. Fanny’s 
pettit»ats, and shall Ixi much safer wfthout you in the house tliau 
in it.” Tliis she said in part, iMjrhaps, bee4iusu ’twiis reasonable; 
more so because she would have me and my family out of the 
danger; and danger or not, for her jKirt she was determined b) 
remain in the land where her father Wiis buried, and she was Iwn. 
She was living bachoards, so to speak. She iuul seen the new 
generation, and blessed them, and bade them farewell. She Ixilougcd 
to the piist, and old days and memories. 

While wc were debuting about the Boston sc^heme, comes the 
news that the British iuive evacuated that luckless city altogether, 
never having ventured to attack Mr. Washington in his camp .at 
Cambridge (though he lay there for many months without powder 
at our mercy); but wiiiting until he procured ammunition, and 
seized and fortified Dorchester heights, which commanded the town, 
out of which the whole British army and colony was obliged to beat 
a retreat. That the King’s trooi>8 won the Ixittlc at Bunker’s Hill, 
there is no more doubt than that they beat the French at Blenheim : 
but through the "war their chiefs seem constsviitly to h.avc been afraid 
of assaulting entrenched Contincnbils afterwanls; else why, from 
July to March, hesibitc to strike an almost defenceless enemy ! 
Why the hesitation at Long Island, when the Continental army 
was in our hand? Why that astonishing timorousness of Howe 
before Valley Foige, where the reli<» of a force starving, sickening, 
and in rags, could scarcely man the lines, which they held before a 
great, victorious, and perfectly appointed army ? 
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As tlie hopes aiitl fears of tlic contemliiig ]v.)rtios rose ami fell, 
it was curious to mark the altensl fame of the partissuis of either. 
When the news came to us in the country of the evacuation of 
Boston, every little Whig in the neighlMmrhoixl made his 1 k>w to 
Madam, and advised her to a speedy sulmiissioii. She did not carry 
her loyalty (piite so o]ienly as hei'etofori‘, and tlaiuit her flag in tiie 
faces of the public, but she never swervi'd. Kvery night and niorn- 
ijig in private poor Hagiin i>raye»l for the Royal Family in our own 
household, and on Sundays any neighlNtiirs were wedcome to attend 
the service, where my mother actisl as a very emphatic ch'ik, and 
the prayer for the High Court of rarliament under our Most 
Religious and Gmeious King was very stoutly delivered. The brave 
Hagan was a ftarson without a living, as I was a Itlilitia Colonel 
without a n'giment. Hagitn had continued to ]»ray stcmtly for 
King George in Williamsburg, long after his Excellency onr (JoviTiior 
had run away : but on (xmiing to church one Sunday to jH-rforni his 
duty, he found a eoriwral’s guard at the churchdoor, who told him 
that the Committee of Safety had put another divine in his place, 
and he was rc(|iicstcd to keej) a (piiet tongue in his head. He told 
the ]nan to “lejul him before their chiefs” (our honest friend idways 
loved faill wonis .•uni tnigic attitudes); and accordingly was inandied 
through the streets to the ('ajfitol, with a chorns «if white and 
coloured blackguards at the skirls of his gown ; and had an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Henry and the new State otliccm, and confroidiil the 
robljcm, as he said, in tlicir den. Of course In* was for making an 
heroic R])eech before these gentlemen (and was one of many men 
who {terliaiM would have no objection to Is- made martyrs, so that 
they might Iw roasted comm jmitxdo, or tortured in a (nil house), 
but Mr. Henry was determined to give him no such chance. After 
keeping Hagiiu three or four hours waiting in an anteroom in the 
company of negnms, when the worthy divine entered the new chief 
magistrate’s room with an undaunted mien, ami licgjin .a preisircd 

siteech with—“ Sir, by what authority am I, a minister of the-” 

“ Mr. Haigan,” says the other, interrupting him, “ 1 am t<si bu.sy to 
listen to s]ie(>elif‘s. And iw for King George, he has Inaiccforth iio 
more authority in this country than King Nebuchadn<!Z»ir. Mind 
.vou that, and hold your tongue, if you pleiise ! Stick faj Kingtlolui, 
sir, and King Miicbcth ; and if you will scml round your Iwuefit- 
tickets, all the Assembly shall come and hear you. I (id^ you ever 
sec Mr. Hagan on the l)oanls when you was in London, f icneral ? 
And, so saying, Henry turns round up«)n Mr. AVashingtons^ second 
in command, General Lee, who was now come into \irginia upon 
State affairs, an<l our shamefaccfl gofxl Hagiin was bustlcil out of 
the room, reddening and almost crying with shame. After this 
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evont we thought that Hagan’s ministrations were best confined to 
us in the country, and removed the worthy pastor from his restive 
lambs in the city. 

The selection of Virginians to the very highest civil and military 
appointments of the new Government bribed and flattered many 
of our leading people, who but fur the outrageous conduct of our 
Government might have remained faithful to the Crown, and made 
good hesul against the rising rebellion. But, although we Loyalists 
were gagged and muzzled, though the Capitol was in the hands of 
the Whigs, and our vaunted levies of loyal recruits so many Falstaffa 
regiments, for the most part, the faithful still kept intelligences witii 
one another in the colony, and with our neighbours; and though wc 
did not rise, and though we ran away, and though, in examination 
before committees, justices, and so forth, some of our frighteneil 
people gave themselves Republican airs, and vowed perdition to 
kings and nobles; yet we knew each other pretty well, and— 
according as the chances were more or less favourable to us, the 
master more or less hard—wc concealed our colours, showed our 
colours, half showed our colours, or downright apostatised for the 
nonce, and cried “ Down with King George! ” Our negroes bore 
about, from house to house, all sorts of messages and tokens. End¬ 
less underhand plots and schemes were engaged in by those who 
could not afford the light. The l)attle over, the neutrals come and 
join the winning side, and shout as loudly as the patriots. The 
runaways are not counted. Will any man tell me that the signers 
and ardent.well-wishers of the Declaration of IndeiHjndence were 
not in a minority of the nation, and that tim minority did not win ? 
We knew that a part of the defeated army of Miisaachusctts was 
about to make an important expedition southward, upon the success 
of which the very greatest hopes wore foundwl; and I, for one, 
being anxious to make a movement as soon as there was any chance 
of activity, had put myself in (communication with the ex-Governor 
Martin, of North Carolina, whom I proposed to join, with three 
or four of our Virginian gentlemen, officers of that notable corps of 
which we only wanted privates. We made no particular mystery 
about our dcpartiue from Castlewood; the afiairs of Congress were 
not going so well yet that the new Government could afford to lay 
any particular stress or tyranny upon persons of a doubtfiil way of 
thinking. Gentlemen’s houses were still open; and in our Southern 
fashion we would visit our friends for months at a time. My wife 
and I, with our infant and a fitting suit of servants, took leave of 
Madam Esmond on a visit to a neighbouring plantation. We went 
thence to another friend’s house, and then to another, till finally wc 
reached Wilmington, in North Carolina, which was the point at 
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which we expected to Btretch a huiid to tiie succoura which were 
coming to meet us. 

Ero our arrival, our lin)tl«*r (’arolinian Royalists hail shown 
themselves in some fiin*c. Their encounters with the Whigs had 
been unlucky. The jioor Highlanders had lieen no more fortunate 
in their iiresent contest in favour of King George, than when they 
had drawn their swonls against him in their own imintry. We 
did not reach Wilmington until the end of May, by which time we 
found Admiral Parkers siinndron there, with General Clinton and 
five British n‘giments on Uuird, whose object Wius a descent ui»u 
Charleston. 

The General, to w'hom I immediately made myself known, 
seeing that my regiment consisted of Ijinly Warrington, onr infant, 
whom she was nursing, and three negn) servants, rccciveil us at first 
with a very grim welcome. Ihit Captain Horner of the Sphinx 
frigate, who had bmi on the .Jamaii'a station, and rcivivi*!!, like 
all the rest of the world, many kindnesses fnmi onr dear Govcnior 
there, when he heard that my wife was Generiil Lambert's daughter, 

> eagerly received her on breinl, and g:ive up his Is-st ciibin to our 
J service; and so we were refugees, tim, like my Ijonl Dumnore, 
having waved our flag, to l)e sure, and pocketed it, and slippeil out 
at the biiek-door. From Wilmington we Isuc away i|niekly to 
Charleston, and in the coursi; of the voyage and our delay in the 
river, j)revious to onr assault on the place, I made some aeipiuint- 
anee with Mr. Clinton which increased to a further intimacy. It 
was the King’s birthday when we np]icared in the river; we deter- 
mincfl it was a glorious day for the commencement of the exiieditioii. 

It did not take place for some days after, and I leave out, pur¬ 
posely, all descriptions of my Andromache piirting from her Hector, 
going forth on this cxpeilition. In the first pliu;c. Hector is isgieetly 
well (though a little gouty), nor has any rascal of a Pyrrhus made 
a prize of his widow; and in times of war and commotion, are not 
such scenes of woe and terror, and isirting, occurring every hourl 
I can sec the gentle face yet over the bulwark, as wo descend the 
ship’s side into the boats, and the smile of the infant on her arm. 
What old stories, to lie sure! Caidain illilcs, having no natural 
taste for jioetry, you have forgot the verses, no douljt, in Mr. Pofic’s 
“Homer’’ill which you .are descrilicd as ]iarting with your heroic 
father; but your mother often read them to you as a boy, and keeps 
the gorget I wore on that day somcw'licrc amongst her dressing- 
boxes now. 

My second venture at fighting was no more lucky than my first. 
We came back to our ships that evening thoroughly beaten. The 
madcap Lee, whom Clinton had faced at Boston, now met him at 
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Charleston. Lee, and the giillant garrison there, made a brilliant 
and mast 8ucce.ssful rcsiRtancc. The fort on Sullivan’s Island, 
which we attacked, was a nut we could not crack. The fire of all 
our frigates was not strong enough to iwiind its shell; the passage 
by which we moved up to the assault of the place was not fordable, 
us those officers found—Sir Henry at the head of them, who was 
always the first to charge—^who attempted to waile it. Death by 
shot, by drowning, by catching my death of cold, I hail braved 
before I returne<l to my wife; and our frigate being .aground for a 
time and got otf with difficulty, was agreeably cannonaded by the 
enemy until she got off her Ixank. 

A small iuchlcnt in the midst of this unlucky struggle was the 
occasion of a subsequent intim.ocy which arose iKstwcen me and Sir 
Harry Clinton, and Innind me to that most galliint offic^jr durijig 
the period in which it w'as my fortune to follow the war. Of his 
qualifications as a leader there may be many opinions: I fear to 
8 .iy, regarding ii man I heartily nssiMKst .and admire, there ought 
only to Ihi one. Of his personal bearing .and his courage there <-an 
l>e no doubt ; he Wiis always eager to show it; and whetlier at tlie 
final ch.argo on Breed’s Hill, when at the hoiul of the rallied troops 
he carried the Continentsd lines, or here iKjfore Sullivan’s Fort, or 
a year later at Fort Washington, when, standonl in hand, he swept 
up the height, and entered the fort .at the heail of the storming 
column, Clinton wsw alwiiys foremost in the race of battle, and the 
King’s service knew no more admirable soldier. 

We were taking to the water from our IsKits, with the intention 
of forcing a column to the fort, through a way which our omi guns 
hiul rendered pnicticable, when a shot struck a boat alongside of us, 
so well aimed, as actually to i)ut thrcc-fourtlis of the bo.at’8 crew 
hors de comhat, and knocked clown the officer steering, and the Hag 
behind him. I could not help crying out, “ Bravo! well aimed!” 
for no ninc])in8 cv(?r went down more helplessly than these ]>oor 
fellows iHifore the round shot. Then the (Icnenil, turning round to 
mo, says r.ithcr gidinly, “ Sir, the Iwhaviour of the enemy st'cms to 
plciuie you ! ” “I am plcswcd, sir,” s.ay8 I, “ tliat my countrymen, 
yonder, should fight as bec-omea our nation.” We lloundercd on 
towards the fort in the midst of the same amiable attentions frem 
small arras and grc.at, until we found tlie u’ater was up to our 
breasts and deepening at every step, when we were fain to take to 
oim boats ag:iin and pull out of harm’s way. Sir Henry waited 
uism my Lady Warrington on Ixiard the S/thhuv after this, and was 
very gracious to her, and mighty facetious regiirding the clniractcr 
of the humble writer of the present memoir, whom his Excellency 
always desc-ribetl as a rebel at heart. I pray my children may live 
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to (M'c or engage in no groat revolutions,- sneh as tliat, for instiuu-o, 
raging in tlie eomitiy of our iniseniltlo French iieiglilHUU's. Stive a 
verj’ very few indeeil, the aetoj-s in those gn-at tragiilies «lo not Ix'ar 
to Ihi seaniUHl t(N> closely; the chiefs are often no U'tter than mut¬ 
ing quacks; the heroes igiiohle )>U|iiiets : the heroines anything hut 
pure. The prizi> is not always to the hmve. In our revolution it 
certainly ilhl full, for oiu'C and for a wonder, to the most desi-rving: 
hut who knows his enemies now t His great iind surprising triunqihs 
w'ere not in those nm; engiigements with the enemy where he 
obtained a trilling mastery: hut over Congress; over hunger and 
disease; over lukewarm friends, or smilinu' fis's in his own camp, 
whom his gnat spirit hail to meet, and master. Wluui the struggle 
was over, and our im|Hitent ehiefs who had eonduetiMl it lit'gan to 
si|uahhle and aeeuse each other in their own defence Isdoni the 
nation,—what charges and counter-eharges were hrought; what piv 
texts of delay were urged; what piteous e.\euses were put forwani 
that this tleet arrived tis) late; th.-it that regiment mistook its 
orders ; that these eaiimm-liidts would nut tit thoseguns: and so hi 
the end of the chajiter! Here was a general who Is-at us with «<i 
shot at times, and no powder, and no money ; and /if never thought 
of a eonvention : /i/.i courage never eapitul.'ited ! Through alt the 
doubt and darkness, the danger and long ti-m|H'st of the war, I 
think it was only the Amerii-an leader's iniloinitalile soul that 
remained entirely steady. 

Of course our Charleston exisilition was imule the most of, and 
prononneed a prisligious victory by the enemy, who had learnt (from 
their parents, perhaps) to ery victory if a corjioral’s guard were 
surjiriscd, as loud as if we had won a pitcheil liattle. Mr. Is-e 
ruslied Iciek to New’ York, the eompieror of compierors, frum|M-tiiig 
his glory, and by no man received with more eager delight than by 
the Commnnder-in-Chief of the American army. It was my <lenr 
Lee and my dear General between them, then ; and it hath always 
touched me in the history rif our early Itevolutiou to note that 
simple confidence and admiration with which the General-in-t’hief 
was wont to regard ofHcei's under him, who had ha|ipened jireviously 
to serve with the King's army. So the .Mexicans of ohl liHikeil and 
woiulercd when they first saw an armed Spanish horseman ! And 
this mad flashy bniggart (and another ContiiU'iital General, whose 
name and whose luck afterwards were sutlieieiitly notorious) you 
may lie sure took ailvantagc of the modesty of the (joniniander- 
in-Chief, and advised, and blustereil, and sneereil, and disolieycsj 
onlers; daily presenting fresh obstacles (as if he had not enough 
otherwise!) in the path over which only Sir. Washington’s astonish¬ 
ing cnduninec could have enabled him to march. 
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Whilst wc were away on oiir South Carolina expedition, the 
famous Fourth of July had taken place, and we and the thirteen 
United States were parted for ever. My own native State of 
Virginia had also distinguished itself by announcing that all men 
are equally free; that all power is vest^ in the people, who have 
an indienable right to alter, reform, or abolish their form of govern¬ 
ment at pleoMire, and that the idea of an hereditary first magistrate 
is unnatural and absurd! Our General present^ me with this 
document fr«»h from Williamsburg, as we were sailing northward 
by the Virginia capes, and, amickt not a little amusement and 
l-aughter, pointed out to mo the faith to which, from the Fourth 
inst. inclusive, I was bound. There was no help for it; I was a 
Virginian—my godfathers harl promised and vowed, in my name, 
that all men were equally free (including, of course, the race of 
poor Gumbo), that the idea of a monarchy is absunl, and that I 
had the right to alter my fonn of government at jTleaaure. I 
thought of Madam Esmond at home, and how she would look when 
tiicse article of faith were brought her to subscribe: how would 
Hagan receive them ] He demolished them in a sermon, in which 
all the logic was on his side; but the U. S. Govcniment has not, 
somehow, been affected by the discourse; ami when he cjime to 
touch upon the point that all men being free, therefore Gumbo and 
Siuly, and Nathan, had assuredly a right to go to Congress: “ Tut, 
tut 1 my good Mr. Hagan,” says my mother, “ let us hear no more 
of this nonsense; but leave such wickedness and folly to the 
rebels! ” 

By the middle of August we were before New York, whither 
Mr. Howe had brought his army that had betaken itself to Halifax 
after its inglorious expulsion fi'om Boston. The American Com- 
mander-in-Cliief was at New York, and a great battle inevitable; 
and I looked for\var<l to it with an inexpressible feeling of doubt 
and anxiety, knowing that my dearest brother and his regiment 
formed part of the troops whom we must attack, and could not but 
overpower. Almost the whole of the American anny came over to 
fight on a small island, where evci'y officer on both sides knew that 
they were to be beaten, and whence they had not a chance of escape. 
Two frigates, out of a hundred we had placed so as to command the 
enemy’s entrenched camp and point of retreat across East River to 
New York, would have destroyed every bark in which he sought to 
fly, and compelled him to lay down his arms on shore. He fought: 
his hasty levies were utterly overthrown; some of his generals, his 
best troops, his artillery taken; the remnant huddled into their 
entrenched camp after their rout, the pursuers entering it with 
them. The victors were called tack; the enemy was then pent 
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lip in a comer of the island, and could not escaiie. “ They are at 
our mercy, and are ours to-morrow,” says the gentle General. Not 
a ship was set to watch the American force ; not a sentinel of ours 
could see a moTcment in their camp. A whole army erossi'd mnler 
our eyos in one single night to the mainland without the loss of a 
single man; and Gener.il Howe was sutlereii to remain in command 
after this feat, and to complete his glories of Long Island and 
Breed’s Hill, at Philadelphia! A friend, to Iv sure, eressiMl in the 
night, to say the enemy’s anny was lieing ferried over, Imt he fell 
uixm a picket of Germans : they could not understand him ; their 
commander was Ixxizing or asliM-p. In the morning, when the sjiy 
was brought to some one who could comprehend the American 
language, the whole Continental force had crosstnl the East River, 
and our em]tiro over thirteen colonics hail slijijieil away. 

The opinions I had about oor Chief were 1>y no means uni'ommon 
in the army; though, iierliajis, wisely kept secret by gentlemen 
under Mr. Howe’s immediate command. Am I more unlucky than 
other folks, I wonder? or w'hy arc my imprudent siiyings carrieil 
aliout more than my neighl.K)ura’ ? My rage that such a use was 
made of such a victory was no greater tlian that of scores of 
gentlemen with the army. Why must my name forsooth lie given 
up to the Commandor-in-Chief as that of tlic most guilty of the 
grumblers ? I’ci-sonally, Generiil Howe w.as jM-rfcclly bravi*, amiable, 
and goml-humoured. 

“ So, Sir George,” says he, “ you find fault witli me, as a 
military man, l¥?causc there was a fog after tlie battle on Long 
Island, and your friends, the Continentals, gjive me the slip! Surely 
we took and killed enough of them ; but then; i.s no satisfying you 
gentlemen amateurs ! ” and he tunieil his Lack on me, and shrugged 
liis shoulders, and talked to some one else. Amateur I might lie, 
and he the most amiable of men ; but if King George had said to 
him, “Never more lie officer of mine,” yonder agreeable and ph“iiHant 
Cassio would most certainly have had his dc.scrt. 

I soon found how our Chief had come in jiossessioii of his 
information reganling myself. My admirable cousin, Mr. William 
Esmond—wdio of course liad forsaken New York and his jsist, when 
all the Royal authorities ficii out of the place, and Washington 
occupied it,—returned along with our trooiis and fleets; and, Isjing 
a gentleman of gooil birth and name, and well acijuainted with the 
city, made himself agreeable to the new-corners of the Roy.-il army, 
the young bloods, merry fellows, and macaronis, by introducing 
them to play-tables, taverns, and yet worse phices, with which 
the worthy gentleman mntinudl to be familiar in the New World 
as in the Old. Caelum non animum. However Will hud changed 
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lus air, or whithersoever ho transported his carcase, he carried a 
rascal in his skin. 

I had heard a dozen stories of his sayings regarding my family, 
and was determined neither to avoid him nor seek liim; hut to 
ciill him to aucount whensoever we met; and, chancing one day 
to he at a coffee-house in a friend’s company, my worthy kinsman 
swaggered in with a couple of young huls of the army, wliom lie 
found it was his pleasure and profit now to leatl into every kind 
of dissipation. I hapxjcncd to know one of Mr. Will’s young 
comiKinions, an aide-<lc-can)p of General Clinton’s who had been 
in my close company both at Charleston, before Sullivan’s Island, 
and in the action of Brooklyn, where our General gloriously led 
the right wing of the English army. They took a bo.x without 
noticing us at first, thougli I heard my name three or four times 
mentioned by my brawling kinsman, who ended some drunken 
speech he wtis making by slapping his fist on the table, and 

swearing, “ By-, I will do for him, and the bloody rebel, his 

brother! ” 

“ Ah! Mr. Esmond,” says I, coming forward with my hat on. 
(He looked a little pale behind his punch-bowl.) “ I have long 
wanted to see you, to* set some little matters right almut which 
there Inis been a difference between us.” 

“ And what may those be, sir ? ” says he, with a volley of 
oiiths. 

“ You have chosen to east a doubt upon my courage and say 
that I shirke<l a meeting with you when we were young men. 
Our rektionship and our age ought to prevent us from having 
recourse to such miirdemus follies” (Mr. Will started up looking 
fierce and relievc<l); “ but I give you notice, that though I can 
afford to overlook lies ag.iinst myself, if I hear from you a word 
in disparagement of my brother. Colonel Warrington, of the 
Continental Army, I will hold yo«i acssountable.” 

“ Indeed, gentlemen ? Mighty fine, indee<l! You take notice 
of Sir George Warrington’s wonls! ” cries Mr. Will over his 
punch-bowl. 

“You have been pleasal to say,” I continued, growing angry 
as I spoke, and being a fool therefore for my jKiins, “that the 
very estates we hold in this country arc not ours, but of right 
revert to your family ! ” 

“ So they are ours! By George, they’re ours! I’ve hcanl my 
brother Castlewood say so a score of times! ” swears Mr. Will. 

“In that case, sir,” says I hotly, “your brother, my Lord 
Castlewood, tells no more truth than yourself. We have the 
titles at home in Virginia. They are registered in the courts 
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there; and if ever I hear one word more of this ini|K>rtinence, 
I shall call you to account where no constables will Ih* at hand 
to interfere!" 

“ I wonder,” Will cries, in a choking voice, “ that I don't cut 
him into twenty thousand itieces as he stands then* befon* me 
with his confounded yellow face. It was iny brother Castlewoo«l 
won his money—no, it was his brother: «l— you, which are yon, 
the rel)el or the other 1 I hate the ugly faces of both <if ycai, 
and, hie!—if you arc for the King, show you are for the King, 
and drink his health 1 ” and he siink down into his Itox with a 
hiccup and a wild laugh, which lu* repeated a do/.cn times, with 
.a hiindn'd more oaths and vociferous outcries that I should drink 
the King’s health. 

To reason with a creature in this condition, or ask explanations 
or apologies from him, was ubsunl. 1 left Mr. Will to reel to 
his Ifslgings under the care of his yiaiiig friends who were sur¬ 
prised to find an old tojier so suildcnl.v alfcidcd ami so utterly 
prostnited liy lii|unr and linipetl home to my wife, whom T foumi 
hup])y in ]KiRsession of a brief letter from Hal, which a luiuntryinan 
hatl brought in ; and who said not a wonl alxnit the affairs of the 
(.V>ntinentals with whom he was engaged, but wrote a couple of 
jKiges of nipturous eulogiiims u]ion his brother’s Ix‘haviour in the 
field, which my dear Hal was pleiised to admire, as he adminxi 
everything I said and did. 

I r.ither liHtked for a mi‘ssjige fi-om my amiable kinsman in con- 
8c<pience of the spet'clu's which had ]iasseil lM;twcen us the night 
liefore, and did not know' but that 1 might be <-allcd by Will to 
m.'ike my wonls gmsl; and when accordingly Mr. Lacy (our com¬ 
panion of the previous evening) made his apjH'.'irance at an early 
hour of the forciKNin, I was lx}ckuning my I,a<ly Warrington to 
leave us, when, with a laugh and a crj' of “Oh dear, no!” Mr. 
I.,iicy iK'gged her Ijadyship not to disturb herself. 

“I have wen," ssiys he, “a gentleman who l»egs to send you his 
apologies if he utterecl a word last night which <' 001(1 oflend you.” 

“What aiiologieK? what words?’’ asks the ainxious wife. 

I cxplainc'd that nutring Will Ksmond had met m<‘ in a <'offce- 
house on the previous evening, and ipiarrclhsi with me, as he had 
done with hundreds before. “ It atiiH*iirB the fellow is constantly 
abusive, and invariably {deads drunkenness, and aisdogises the next 
moniing, unless he is (raned ovcniight,” remarked (.'.‘iptain Liicy. 
And my Lady, I dan'say, makes a little sermon, and asks why we 
gentlemen will go to idle coffee-houses and run the risk of meefing 
roaring mystering Will Esmonds ? 

Our sojourn in New York was enlivened by a projffct for bum- 
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ing the city which some ardent patriots entertained and partially 
executed. Several such schemes were laid in the course of the war, 
and each one of the principal cities was doomed to fire; though, in 
the interests of peace and goodwill, I hope it will be remembered 
that these plans never originated with the cruel Ch)vemment of a 
tyrant Eang, but were always proposed by the gentlemen on the 
Continental side, who vowed that, rather than remain under the 
ignominious despotism of the ruffian of Brunswick, the fairest towns 
of America should bum. I presume that the siiges who were for 
burning down Boston were not actual proprietors in that place, and 
the New York burners might come from other parts of the country 
—from Philadelphia, or what not. Howbeit, the British spared 
you, gentlemen, and wo pray you give us credit for this act of 
moderation. 

I had not the fortune to be present in the action bn the White 
Plains, being detained by a hurt which I had received at Long 
Island, and which broke out again and again, and took some time 
in the healing. The tenderest of nurses watched me through my 
tedious malacly, and was eager for the day when I should doff my 
militia-coat and return to the quiet English home where Hetty and 
our good General were tending our children. Indeed I don’t know 
that I have yet forgiven myself for the pains and terrors that I 
must have caused my poor wife, by keeping her separate from her 
young ones, and away from her home, because, forsooth, I wished 
to see a little more of the war then going on. Our grand tour in 
Europe had been all very well. We had beheld St. Peter's at 
Rome, and the Bishop thereof; the Dauphiness of France (alas, to 
think that glorious head should ever have been brought so low!) 
at Paris; and the rightful King of England at Florence. I hod 
dipped my gout in a half-dozen baths and spas, and played cards 
in a hundred courts, as my “ Travels in Euroiie ” (which I propose 
to publish after the completion of my “ History of the American 
War-”) will testify.* And, during our peremnations, my hypo¬ 
chondria diminishetl (which plagued me woefully at home); and my 
health and spirits visibly improved. Perhaps it was because she 
saw the evident benefit I had from excitement and change, that my 
wife was reconciled to my continuing to ei^'oy them: and though 
I secretly suffering pangs at being away from her nursery and her 
eldest boy (for whom she ever has had an absunl infatuation), the 
dear hypocrite scarce allowed a look of anxiety to appear on her 
face; encouraged me with smiles; professed herself eager to follow 
me; asked why it should be a sin in me to covet honour 1 and, in 

* Nmther of those two projected works of Sir George Warrington were 
brought, as it appears, to a completion. 
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a word, was ready to stay, to go, to smile, to be sod; to scale 
mountains, or to go down to the sea in shii)s ; to say that cold was 
pleasant, besit toleraUe, hunger good s)>ort, dirty Uxlgiugs delightful; 
though she is a wretched sailor, very delicate alwnt the little she 
eats, and an extreme suflen'r Isith of cold and heat. Ucnce, as I 
willed to stay on yet awhile on iny native continent, she was certain 
nothing was so good for me; and when I wiu) minded to return 
home—oh, how she brightened, and kissed her infant, and told him 
how he should sec the lieautifnl g:irdcns at home, and Aunt Hetty, 
and grundiKiiKt, and his sister, aiul Miles. " Miles! ” cries the little 
parrot, mocking its mother--anil crowing; as if there was any 
mighty privilege in seeing Mr. Milis, forsooth, who was under 
Doctor Sumner’s care at Ilarrow-on-the-Hill, where, to do the 
gentleman justice, he showed th.it he could eat more tarts than any 
1x)y in the school, and took most creditable prises at football and 
hiue-and-houuds. 
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CHAPTER XCl 

SATIS PUGNA- 

I T ha» always seemed to me (I si)e!ik under tlie correction of 
militjiry gentlemen) that the entrenchments of Breed’s Hill 
scrvctl the Continental Army throughout tlic whole of our 
American war. The slaughter inflicted uiam us from behind those 
lines wiw so severe, and the l)chaviour of tlic enemy so resolute, that 
the British chiefs rcspectcjd tlie barriernles of tlie Americans after¬ 
wards ; and were they firing from behind a row of blankets, certain 
of our generals nitlier hcsitiited to fon!C them. In the affair of 
the White Plains, when, for a second time, Mr. Washington’s army 
was quite at tlie mercy of the victors, we subsequently heard that 
our conquering troo|)a w'erc held liack Iwfore a Ijarricade iwitually 
composed of corn-stalks and straw. Another opportunity w'as given 
us, and lasted during a whole winter, during which the <lwindling 
and dismayed tnxijw of Congress lay starving and unarmed under 
our grasp, and the magnanimous Mr. IIowc left the tiuuous camp 
of Valley Foi-go untoucheil, whilst his great, brave, and perfectly 
appointed army fiddled ami gambh^l and feasted in Philadeljihia. 
And, by Byno’h countrymen, triumphal arahes were crcchMl, tourna¬ 
ments were held in pleasant mockery of the middle ages, and wreaths 
and garlands offered by licautiful ladies to this clement chief, with 
fantiwtieal mottoes and posies nnnouueing that his laurels should 
be immortid! Why have my ungrateful (wintrymen in Anicrh-a 
never crccteil statues to this Ceneral ? They had not in all their 
army an ofliecr who fought their battles better ; who enabled them 
to retrieve their errors with such ailroitness; who took care that 
their defeiits should Iw so little hurtful to themselves; and when, 
in the course of events, the stranger force naturally got the upper¬ 
most, who showe<l such an untiring tenderness, i)atienee, and com¬ 
placency in helping the iwor disableil opponent on to his legs agiiin. 
Ah! think of eighteen years Vwfore and the fiery young warrior 
whom England had sent out to fight her advemiry on the American 
continent. Fancy him for ever iMicing wund the defences Iwhind 
which the foe lies sheltered; by night and by day alike sleepless 
and eager; consunung away in his fierce WTath and longing, and 
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never closing his eye, so intent is it in waU-hing ; winding the truck 
with untiring scent that pants and hungers hw bloo«I and Kattle; 
prowling through midniglit forests, or elinibing silent over pnripiees 
before dawn; and wateliing till his great heart is alnutst worn out, 
until the foe shows himself at last, when he springs on him and 
grapples with him, and, dying, slays him! Think of Wolfe at 
Quebec, and hearken to Howe’s tiddles as he sits smiling amongst 
the dancers at Philadelphia! 

A favourite scheme with our Ministers at home and some of 
our generals in America, was to establish a eommunieation between 
Canada and New' York, by which means it wits hopi-d New England 
might be cut off from the neighbouring eolunies, overpowered in 
detiiil, and forced into submission. Biirgoync was ontruste<l with 
the conduct of the plan, and he set forth from Queluv, confidently 
promising to bnng it to a suce‘'ssful issue. His man’ll Isgan in 
military state : the tnimiiets of his ]>riM-lamations blew before him ; 
he bade the colonists to remcmlx!r the immen.se ]Miwer of Engliind; 
and summoned the misguideil rcliels to lay down their arms. He 
brought with him a fonuhlablc English force, an army of German 
veterans not less powerful, a ilreadful band of Indian warriors, and 
a brilliant train of artillery. It was 8U]>po.scd that the peo]ih’ round 
his march would ndly to the Royal cause and standards. The Con¬ 
tinental force in fnmt of him was small at first, and Washington’s 
anny was weakened by the withdrawal of troojw who were hurried 
forwanl to meet this Canadian invasion. A British detachment 
from New York was to force its way uji the Hudson, sweeping away 
the enemy on the raute, and make a junction with Burgoyuc at 
Albany. Then was the time when Washington’s weakened army 
should have Jjecn stniek too; but a greater Power M illed othci M ise: 
nor am I, for one, even going to regret the terinination of the war. 
As we look over the game now, Iiom- <’lear seem the blunders M-hich 
M’cre made by the losing side! From the Isginning to the end we 
M'ere for ever arriving too late. Our supplies and reinfon’ements 
from home were too late. Our trooiis Mere in difficulty, and our 
succours reached them too late. Our fleet apfieared off York Town 
just too late, after CornMallis had surrendered. A way of escaiic 
was opcneil to Burgoync, but he resolvwl upon retreat too late. I 
have heard diwromfitcd officers in after days pmvc infallibly how a 
different wind would have savol America to us ; how we must have 
destroyed the French fleet but for a teniiiest or tw’o: how once, twice, 
thrice, but for nightfall, Mr. Washington and his anny were in our 
{lower. Who has not speculated, in the course of hia reading of 
history, upon the ” Has been ” and the “ Might have been ” in the 
world ? I take my tottered old map-book from the shelf, and see the 
10 3d 
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boanl on which the great contest was played; I wonder at the 
curious chances which lost it: and, putting aside any idle talk about 
the respective bravery of the two nations, can’t but sec that we had 
the best cards, and that we lost the game. 

I own the sport had a considerable fascination for me, and 
stirred up my languid blood. My brother Hal, when settled on 
his plantation in Virginia, was perfectly satisfied with the sports 
and occupations he found there. The company of the countiy 
neighbours sufliced him ; he never tired of looking after his crops 
and people, taking his fish, shooting his ducks, hunting in his woods, 
or enjoying his rubber, and his supper. Happy Hal, in his great 
barn of a house, under his roomy porches, his dogs lying round his 
feet: his friends, the Virginian Will Wimbles, at free quarters in 
his mansion; his negroes fat, lazy, and ragged; his shrewd little 
wife ruling over them and her husband, who always obeyed her 
implicitly when living, and who was pretty speedily consoled when 
she died ! I say happy, though his lot would have been intolerable 
to me: wife, and friemls, and plantation, and town life at Richmond 
(Richmond succeeded to the honour of being the capital when onr 
Province became a State). How happy he whose foot fits the shoe 
which fortune gives him! My income was five times as great, my 
house in England as large, and built of bricks ami faced with free¬ 
stone ; my wife—would I have changed her for any other wife in 
the world 1 My children—well, I am contented with my Lady 
Warrington’s opinion about them. But with all these plums and 
peaches and rich fruits out of Plenty’s horn poured into my lap, I 
fear I have been but an ingrate; and Hodge, my gJitekeepcr, who 
shares his bread and scrap of bacon with a family iw large as his 
master’s, seems to me to enjoy his meal as much as I do, though 
Mrs. Molly prepares her best dishes and sweetmeats, and Mr. 
Gumbo uncorks the ehoicest bottles from the cellar. Ah me! 
sweetmeats have lost their savour for me, however they may 
rejoice my young ones from the nursery, and the perfiime of claret 
palls upon old noses! Our parson has poured out his sermons many 
and many a time to me, and perhaps I did not care for them much 
when he first broached them. Dost thou remember, honest friend 
(sure he docs, for he has repeated the story over the bottle as many 
times as his sermons almost, and my Lady Warrington pretends as 
if she had never heard it)—I say, Joe Blake, thou remembercst full 
well, and with advantages, that October evening when we scrambled 
up an embrasure at Fort Clinton, and a clubbed musket would have 
dashed these valuable brains out, had not Joe’s swonl whipped my 
rebellions countryman through the gizzard. Joe wore a retl coat in 
those days (the uniform of the brave Sixty-third, whoso leader, the 
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bold Sill, foil piorrod with many woniida ItOMuIc him). Ilo ox- 
changed his red for black ami my pulpit. His d(M;trines an' sound 
and his sermons short. We mid the )Ni]H'ra together over our wine. 
Not two months ago we mid our old friend Howe’s glorious deed of 
the first of Juiie. We were told how the noble Rawdon, who fought 
with us at Fort Clinton, had joimnl the Duke of York : and to-«lay 
his Royal Highness is in full retmit Iniforc Piehegni: and ho and 
my son Miles have taken Valenciennes for nothing! Ah, Parson ! 
would you not like to put on your old Sixty-thinl i-oat ? (though I 
doubt Mrs. Blake could never make the buttons and button-holes 
moot again over your big Isidy). The Istys wore acting a play with 
my militia sword. Oh, that I wore young again, Mr. Blake ! that 
I had nut the gout in my toe; and I would saddle Rosinanti* and 
ride back into the world, and 1**01 the puLsi's licat again, and play a 
little of life's glorious game! 

The last w’hich I saw iilayivl was gallantly won by our 

sitle; though ’tis true that even in this /Htrti th*! Americans won 
the rublx!r --our |K'ople gaining only the gninml they stisKl on, ainl 
the guns, stones, and Hhi]is which tlniy ca|iturcd and destniyod, 
whilst our eftbrts at rescue were t*s> late to prevent the catastrejihc 
impending over Burgoyne’s unfortunate army. Aft«*r one of those 
delays which tthe<it/s wore ha))|M.‘ning to n*tar*l our plans and weaken 
the blows which our ehi**fs intended to ileliver, an ex)NMlitinn was 
got under way fnuii N**w York at the i-hise of tlic montli of 
S**ptemlx'r, ’77 ; that, **ouhl it but have advanced a fortnight earlier, 
might have ssived the doomed force of Burgoync. Sed Dh alitrr 
visum. The ilclay here was not Sir Henry Clinton’s fault, who 
could not leave his city unitroteet*?*!; but the wimls and weather 
which delaycil the arrival of reinturcements which we had long 
awaite*! from England. The fleet which brought them brought us 
long and fond letters freni home, with the very last news of the 
children under the care of their gmsl Aunt Hetty ami their grand¬ 
father. The mother’s hoirt yearmsl towards the alisent young 
ones. She made me no reproaches: but I could ri’ad h(‘r impor 
tunitics in Iut anxious eyes, her terrors for me, and her longing 
for her children. “ Why stay longer?” she seemed to say. “ You 
w’ho have no calling to this war, or to draw the sword against your 
countrymen—why continue to im|icril your life and iny liapiiincss?” 
I understood her ap]jeal. Wc were to enter upon no immediate 
8 crvi«re of danger; I tohl her Sir Hi'iiry was only g<iing t<i actaim- 
pany the expedition for a fart of the way. I would return with 
him, the reconnaissance ov(t, and Christmas, please Heaven, shouhi 
see our family om;e more united in Euglaml. 

A force of three thousand men, including a couple of slender 
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regiments of American Loyalists and New York Militia (with which 
latter my distinguished relatire, Mr. Will Esmond, went as captain), 
was embarked at New York, and our armament sailed up the noble 
Hudson river, that presents finer aspects than the Rhine in Euroiie 
to my mind: nor was any fire opened upon us from those beetling 
clifis and precipitous “ palisades,” as they are called, by which wc 
sailed; the enemy, strange to say, being for once unaware of the 
movement we contemplated. Our first landing was on the eastern 
bank, at a place called Ycrplancks Point, whence the Congr^ troo])s 
withdrew after a slight resistance, their leader, the tough old Putnam 
(so famous during the war) supposing that our march was to be 
directed towanls the Eastern Highlands, by which we intended to 
penetrate to Burgoyne. Putnam fell back to occupy these passes, 
a small detachment of ours being sent forward as if in pursuit, which 
he imapned was to be followed by the rest of our force. Mean¬ 
while, before daylight, two thous<and men without artillery were 
carried over to Stoncy Point on the western shore, opposite Ver- 
plancks, and under a great hill called the Dunderberg by the old 
Dutch lords of the stream, and wliich hangs precipitously over it. 
A little stream at the northern base of this moun^in intersects it 
from the opposite height on which Fort Clinton stood, named not 
after our General, but after one of the two gentlemen of the same 
name, who were amongst the oldest and most respected of the 
provincial gentry of New York, and who were at this moment 
actually in command against Sir Henry. On the next height to 
Clinton is Fort Montgomery; and behind them rises a hUl called 
Bear Hill; whilst at the opposite side of the magnificent stream 
stands “ Saint Antony’s Nose,” a prodigious peak indeed, which the 
Dutch liad quaintly christened. 

The attacks on the two forts were almost simultaneous. Half 
our men were detached for the assault on Fort Montgomery, under 
the brave Campliell, who fell before the rampart. Sir Henry, who 
would never be out of danger where he could find it, personally led 
the remainder, and hoped, he said, that we should have better luck 
than before the Sullivan Island. A path led up to the Dunderberg, 
BO narrow as scarcely to admit three men abreast, and in utter 
silence our whole force scaled it, wondering at every rugged step to 
meet with no opposition. The enemy had not even kept a watch 
on it ; nor were we descried until we were descending the height, 
at the base of which we easily dispt^rsetl a small Ibnre sent hurri^ly 
to oppose us. The firing which iiere took place rendered all idea of 
a surprise impossible. The fort was before us. With such arms as 
the troops had in their hands, they hud to assault; and silently 
and swiftly in the face of the artillery playing upon them, the troops 
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ascendctl the hill. The men had orders uu no account to fin'. 
Taking the colours of the Sixty-tliinl, and lieariug them aloft, Sir 
Henry mounted with tlic stonners. The place wa.s so steep that 
the men pushed each other over the wall and thromrli the embrasures; 
and it was there that Lieutenant Joseph Blake, tlie father of’a 
certain Jose]>h Clinton Blake, who hsiks with the eyes of aifeetion 
on a certain young lady, presented himself to the living of Warrington 
by saving the life of the unworthy ]Kitn)n thereof. 

About a fourth part of the garrison, as we were told, esm]mi 
out of the fort, the rest being kille<l or woumleil, or remaining our 
prisoners within the works. Fort Montgomery was, in like iiiunuer, 
stormed and taken by our pcojdc; and, at night, as we looked down 
from the heights where the King’s standard had Itcen just planted, 
we were treated to a splendid illuminatioii in the riv«‘r Is-low. 
Uniler Fort Montgomery, and stretching over to that lofty ])rnmi- 
nence, called St. Antony’s Nose, a Isxnn and chain had lieen laid 
with a vast cost and lalKiur, Ix’hind which sevcnil Anieriean frigates 
and galleys were anchored. Tlic fort iM'ing taken, these ships 
attempted to get uji the river in the darkness, out of the reach of 
guns, which they knew must ilestmy tliem in tiie morning. But 
the wind was unfavourable, and eseaiic was found to Im> iinixMsible. 
The crews therefore took to the lioiits, and so lauded, having pre¬ 
viously set the shiiis on lire, with all their sails set; and we Udield 
these magnificent pyramitls of llame burning u|i to the heavens and 
reilectcii in the waters 1k‘1ow, until, in the midst of pnsligious 
explosions, they sank and disa]>|)eared. 

On the next day a jHirkmentaire came in from the enemy, to 
inquire as to the state of his trrsjps left woumhsl or prisoners in 
our hands, and the Continental odiirr brought me a note, which 
gave me a strange shock, for it showed that in the struggle of 
the jircvious evening my brother had Itecn engaged. It was datc<l 
October 7, from Major-Gcncml George Clinton’s divisional head¬ 
quarters, and it statol brietly that “(,'olonel II. Warrington, of the 
Virginia line, hoixis that Sir llcorgc Warrington eseapeil unhurt in 
the assault of last evening, from which the Colonel himsrdf was 
so fortunate as to retire without the least injury." Never did I 
say my prayers more heartily and gratefully than on that night, 
devoutly thanking Heaven that my dearest brother was sjiared, ami 
making a vow at the same time to withdraw out of the fratricidal 
contest, into which I only had cnterwl because Honour and Duty 
seemed imperatively to call me. 

I own I felt an inexpressible relief when I had come to the 
resolution to retire and betake myself to the iicaceful shade of my 
own vines and fig-trees at home. I longed, however, to see my 
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brother ere I returned, and asked, and easily obtained, an errand 
to the camp of the American General Clinton from our own chief 
The headquarters of his division were now some miles up the river, 
and a boat and a flag of truce quickly brought me to the point 
where his out-pickets received me on the shore. My brother was 
very soon with me. He had only lately joinerl Genoml Clinton’s 
.division with letters from lieadquartcrs at Philadelphia, and he 
chanced to hear, after the attack on Fort Clinton, that I had 
been present during the affair. We passed a brief deliglitful 
night together; Mr. Sady, who always followed Hal to the war, 
cooking a feast in honour of both his masters. There was but one 
bed of straw in the hut wiicrc we hml quarters, and Hal and I 
slept on it, side by side, as we had done wlicn we were boys. We 
had a hundred things to say regarding past times and present. 
His kind heart gladdenwl when I told him of my resolve to retire 
to my acres and to take off the red coat which I wore: he flung 
his arms round it. “ Praised be God! ” said he. “ 0 heavens, 
George! think what might have happened had we met in the 
affair two nights ago! ” And he turned quite pale at the thought. 

He cased my mind witli respect to our mother. Slic was a bitter 
Tory, to bo sure, but the Chief had given special injunctions 
rcganling her safety. “ And Fanny ” (Hal’s wife) “ watches over 
her, and she is iis good as a company! ” (Tied the enthusiastic 
husband. “Isn’t she clever 1 Isn’t she handsome? Isn’t she 
good ? ” cries Hal, never, fortunately, waiting for a reply to these 
ardent queries. “ And to think that I was nearly marrying Maria 
once! Oh mercy! wliat an escape I had ! ” lie added. “ Hagan 
prays for the King, every morning and night, at Castlewood, but 
they bolt the doors, and nolxxly hears. Gracious powers! iiis 
wife is sixty if she is a day; and oh, George I the quantity siic 

drinks is-” But why tell the failings of our goo<l cousin? ^ 

I am pleased to think slie lived to drink the hcaltli of King 
George long after his Old Dominion had piisscd for ever from his 
sceptre. 

The morning came wlien my brief mission to the camp was 
ended, and tiie tmest of friends and fondest of brothers accom¬ 
panied me to my boat, wliich lay waiting at the riverside. We 
exchanged an embnure at parting, and his hand held mine yet for 
a moment ere I stepiied into the hir^ which bore me rapidly down 
the stream. “ ShaJl I sec thee once more, dearest and best com¬ 
panion of my youth ? ” I thought. “ Amongst our cold Englishmen, 
can I ever hope to meet with a friend like thee? When hadst 
thou ever a thought that was not kindly and generous? When 
a wish, or a possession, but for me you would sacrifice it? How 
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brave are you, and bow modest; how gentle, and how strong; how 
simple, unselfisii, and humble; how eager to see others' merit; 
how diffident of your own! ” He stood on the shore till his ligiire 
grew dim before me. There was that in my eyes which prevouled 
me from seeing him longer. 

Brilliant as Sir Henry’s suceess hml liceii, it \m achieved, as' 
usual, too late: and serveil but as a small set off agjuiist the disjister 
of Biirgoyne which ensued immediately, and which our advance was 
utterly iiiadopiate to relieve. More than one sivivt mes.«cngcr was 
despatched to him who never reached him, and of whom we never 
learned the fate. Of one wretch who offen'd to ciirr}' intelligent^ tt) 
him, and whom Sir Henry (lespatchwl with a letter of his own, we 
heanl the miserable dtsun. Falling in with some of the troojw of 
General George Clinton, who hapiKjm'd to 1 k! in red uniffirm (jiart of 
the prize of a British shij/s cargo, doubtless, which had Is'cn taken 
by American privateers), the spy thought he was in the English 
army, and advanced towards the sentries. He found his mistake tts) 
late. His letter was discovered iijion him, and he hail to die for 
bearing it. In ton days after the 8ucc(‘,ss at the Forts occurred the 
great disaster at Saratoga, of which wecarrieil the dismal particulars 
in the fleet which bre us home. I am afraiil my wife was unable 
to mourn for it. She had her childmi, her father, her sister to 
revisit, and daily and nightly thanks to pay to Heaven that had 
brought her husbiuid safe out of danger. 
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CHAPTER XCII 
UNDER VINE AND FIG-TREE 

N eed I describe, young folks, the delights of the meeting at 
home, and the mother’s happiness with all her brood once 
more under her fond wings t It was wrote in her face, and 
acknowledged on her knees. Our house was large enough for all, 
but Aunt Hetty would not stay in it. She said, fairly, that to 
resign her motherhood over the elder children, who had been hers 
for nearly three yeai-s, cost her too great a pang; and she could not 
bear for yet awhile to be with them, and to submit to take only tlie 
second place. So she and her fatlicr went away to a house at Bur}' 
St. Edmunds, not hir from us, where they lived, and where she 
spoiled her eldest nephew and niece in private. It was the year 

after wo civtne home that Mr. B-the Jamaica planter died, who 

left her the half of his fortune; and then I heanl, for the first time, 
how the worthy gentleman had been greatly enamoured of her in 
Jamaica, and, though she had refused him, had thus shown his 
constancy to her. Heaven knows how much property of Aunt 
Hetty’s Monsieur Miles hath already devoured: the price of his 
commission and outfit •, his gorgeous uniforms; his play debts and 
little transactions in the Minories;—do you think, sirnih, I do not 
know what human nature is; what is the cost of Pall Mall taverns, 
petiu soupers, play—even in moderation—at the “Cocoa-Tree;” 
and that a gentleman cannot purchase all these enjoyments with the 
five hundred a year which I allow him 1 Aunt Hetty declares she 
has made up her mind to be an old maid. “ I made a vow never to 
marry until I could find .a man as good as my dear father,” she 
said; “and I never did. Sir George. No, my dearest Theo, not half 
as good; and Sir George may put that in his pipe and smoke it.” 

And yet when the good General died, calm and full of years, 
and glad to depart, I think it was my wife who shed the most 
tears. “ I weep because 1 think I did not love him enough,” said 
the tender creature; whereas Hetty scarce departed from her calm, 
at least outwardly and before any of us; talks of him constantly 
still, as though he were alive; recalla his merry sayings, his gentle 
kind ways with his ehildren (when she brightens up and looks her- 
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self quite a girl again), and sits cheerfully looking ii)) to tlio slab in 
church which rcconls his name and some of his virtues, and for once 
tells no lies. 

I bad fancied, soinetitnes, tliat luy brother lial, for whom Hetty 
had a juvenile passion, always retained a hold of her heart; and 
when he came to see us, ten years ago, 1 told him of this childish 
romance of Ilet’s, with the hoia*, I own, that he would iisk her 
to replace Mrs. Fanny, who hud Ixren giitheriHl to her fathers, and 
regarding whom my wife (with her iwiial pnii)ensity t*i eonsuler her¬ 
self a miserable sinner) always reproaeheil herself, IxTuuse, forsis)th, 
she did not regret Fanny enough. Hal, when he eaine to us, was 
plunged in grief about her loss; and vowctl that the world did not 
contain such another woman. Our drar old General, who was still 
in life then, took him in and hou8«'d him, its he had done in the 
happy early days. The women played him the very same tunes 
which he had heanl when a ls)y at Oakhnrst. Everylssly’s heai-t 
was very soft until old recollections, and Harry never tired of 
pouring out his griefs and his recitals of his wile’s virtues to Het, 
and anon of talking fondly alsnit his dear Aunt LanilK-rt, whom he 
loval with all his heart, ami whose praises, you may Itc sure, were 
welcome to the faithful old husbiind, out of whose thoughts his 
wife’s memory was never, I lielieve, alisent for any thn-e waking 
minutes of the day. 

General Hal went to Paris as an American General Gtlieer in 
his blue and yellow (wliieh Mr. Fox and other gentlemen ha<l 
brought into fashion here likewise), and was made much of at 
Versailles, although he was ]in-sent4;d by Monsieur le Marquis do 
Lafayette to the most Christian King and tjueeii, who did nut love 
Monsieur Ic Manjiiis. And I lielieve a Marquise took a fancy to 
the Virginian General, and would have married him out of hand, 
had he not rasisted, and fled back to England and Warrington and 
Bury again, especially to the latter place, where the folks would 
listen to him as he talked aliout his late wife, uith an endless 
patience and synqKithy. As fur us, who had known the jsior 
Iiaragon, we were civil, but not quite so enthusiastic regarding her, 
and rather puzzled sometimes to answer our children’s questions 
about Uncle Hal’s angel wife. 

The two generals and myself, and Captain Miles, and Parson 
Blake (who was knocked over at Monmouth, the year after I left 
America, ami came home to change his laiat, and take my living), 
used to fight the battles of the Kevolution over our bottle; and 
the parson used to cry, “ By Jupiter, General ” (he conqioundcd 
for Jupiter, when be laid down his military habit), “ you ore the 
Tory, and Sir George is the Whig! lie is always finding fault 
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with our leaders, and you are for ever standing up fur them; and 
when I prayed for the king last Sunday, I heard you following 
me quite loud.” 

“ And so I do, Blake, with all my heart ; I can’t forget I wore 
his cxMit,” Siiys Hal. 

“ Ah, if Wolfe had been alive for twenty years more ! ” says 
Lambert. 

" Ah, sir,” cries Hal, “ you should hear the General talk about 
him!” 

“ What General ? ” says I (to vex him). 

“ My General,” says Hal, standing up, and filling a bumper. 
“ His Excellency General George Washington ! ” 

“ With all my heart,” cry I, but the parson looks as if he did 
not like the toa.st or the claret. 

Hal never tired in speaking of his General; and it was on some 
such evening of friendly converse, that he told us how he had actu¬ 
ally been in disgrace with this General whom ho loveil so fondly. 
Their diScrence seems to have been about Monsieur le Marquis de 
Lafayette before mentioned, who played such a fine part in history 
of late, and who hath so suddenly disappeared out of it. His 
previous rank in our own service, and his acknowledged gallantry 
during the war, ought to have secured Colonel Warrington’s pro¬ 
motion in the Continental Army, where a whipper-snapper like M. 
do Lafayette had but to arrive and straightway to be complimente<t 
by Congress with the rank of Major^cneraL Hal, with the 
freedom of an old soldier, had expressed himself somewhat con¬ 
temptuously reganling some of the appointments made by Congress, 
with whom all sorts of miserable intrigues and cabals were set to 
work by unscrupulous officers greedy of promotion. Mr. Warrington, 
imitating {rerhaps in this the example of his now ilhrstrious friend 
of Mount Vernon, affecteil to make tlie war en gentiVwniim; took 
his pay, to be sure, but spent it upon comforts and clothing for his 
men, and as fur rank, declared it was a matter of no earthly concern 
to him, and that ho would as soon serve as colonel os in any higher 
grade. No doubt he added contemptuous remarks regarding certain 
Qenenil Officers of Congress Army, their origin, and the causes of 
their advancement: notably he was very angry about the sudden 
promotion of the young French lad just nam^—the Marquis, as 
they lovoil to call liim—in the Republican army, and who, by the 
way, was a prodigious fiivourite of the Chief himself. There 
were not three officers in the whole Continental force (after poor 
madcap Lee was taken prisoner and disgraced) who could speak 
the Marquis’s language, so that Hal could judge the young Major- 
Gcuerol more closely and &miliarly than other gentlemeu, in- 
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dulling the CrtininaiHlor-in-t ^hief liiiuself. Mr. Wadiington gooil- 
natnrcdly ratwl irionJ Hal for Iwiiig jcalnim of tlm branilesa 
comuiaiider of Auvergno; wan hiinadf not a littio }iloai«i>il by tlic 
filial ri'ganl ami profouml vrucration wliidi the eiitliusiaatic young 
nobleman always showwl for him ; ami bail, inoreovor, tbo very 
I)e8t politic reasons for treating tlie Maniuis witli friemislii]) ami 
favour. 

Meanwhile, as it aftcrwanls turneii out, tlie ('onunamler-in-Obief 
was most urgently pressing Colonel Warrington’s promotion uihui 
C ongix'SB; ami, as if his ilitfieulties Ix'forc the enemy were not 
enough, he licing at this hanl time of winter entrem-heil at Valley 
Forge, comniamling five or six thonsaml men at tlie most, almost 
without fire, blankets, fiMsI, or ainmnnition, in the face of Sir 
William Howie’s army, whieli was jierfei tly ap|M)inteil, ami three 
times as numerous ns liis own ; .as if, T say, this ilitlienlty was not 
enough to try him, he had further to em-oiinter the eowardly ilis- 
tnist of (Jnm:res8, and insulsinliiiation and eonsiiiraey amongst the 
offieers in his own eamp. During the awful winter of 77, when 
one blow struek by the sluggard at the head of the Hritish foremen 
might have ended the war, and all was doubt, eonfiisioii, ileK|Kiir in 
theojiposite eam]) (save in one indoniitahle breast alone), iny brother 
had an interview with the Chief, wliieh he has su)isei|Ueiitly de- 
serilHHl to me, and of whieh Hal eonid never s|H'ak without giving 
way to deep emotion. Mr. Washington had won no siieh triumph 
as that whieh the dare-devil courage of Arnold and the elegant 
inilNX-ility of Ibirgoyne hail proeured for Cales and the Northeni 
Army, tkive in one or two minor eneounters, whieh jiroved how 
daring his hnivery was, and how iineeasing his watehfiilness, Ceiiend 
Washington had met with defeat after ddeat from an enemy in all 
]Kiints his su|KTior. The (.'ongress mistrusted him. .Many an 
officer in his own camp hati'd hini. Those who hml Imicii dis¬ 
appointed in ambition, those who had lM‘en detcetisi in )M‘culation, 
those whose selfishness or inca]Kieity his honest eyes had spieil out, 
—were all more or less in league against him. dates was the chief 
towanls whom the malcontents turned. Mr. dates was the only 
genius fit to conduct the war; and with a vaingloriousne.ss, which 
he afterwards gimerously owned, he did not refu.se the homage 
which was }iaid him. 

To show how dreadful were the troubles and anxieties with 
which General Washington had to cisiP'iid, 1 may mention what 
at this time was calleil the “Conway Calsd.” A certain Irishman 
—a Chevalier of St. Louis, and an officer in the Frcneh service— 
arrivwl in America early in f he year ’77 in qnp.st of military employ¬ 
ment. He was siiccilily a)))s>inted to the nink of brigadier, and 
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could not bo contented, forsooth, without an immediate promotion 
to be Major-General. 

Mr. G. had friends in Congress, who, as the General-in-Chief was 
informed, had promised him his speedy promotion. General Wash¬ 
ington remonstrated, representing the injustice of promoting to the 
highest rank the youngest brigadier in the service; and whilst the 
matter was pending, was put in possession of a letter from Conway 
to General Gates, whom he complimented, saying, that “ Heaven 
had been determined to save America, or a weak general and bad 
councillors woidd have mined it.” The General enclosed the note 
to Mr. Conway, without a wonl of comment; and Conway offered 
his resignation, which was refused by Congress, who appointed him 
Inspector-General of the aniiy, with the rank of Major-General. 

“ And it was at this time,” says Harry (with many passionate 
exclamations indicating his rage with himself and his admiration of 
his leader), “when, by heavens, the glorious Chief was oppressed 
by troubles enough to drive ten thousand men nuul—that I must 
interfere with my jealousies about the Frenchman! I had not said 
much, only some nonsense to Greene and Cadwalader about getting 
some frogs against the Frenchman came to dine with us, and having 
a bagful of Marquises over from Paris, as we were not able to 
command ourselves;—but I should kave known the Chiefs troubles, 
and that he had a better head than mine, and might have had the 
grace to hold my tongue. 

“ For a while the General said nothing, hut I could remark, by 
the coldness of his demeanour, that something had occurred to 
create a schism between him and me. Mrs. Washington, who liad 
come to camp, also saw that something was wrong. Women have 
artful ways of soothing men and finding their secrets out. I am 
not sure that I should have ever tried to learn the cause of the 
General’s displeasure, for I am as proud as he is, and besides” 
(says Hal) “ when the Chief is angry, it w'as not pleasant coming 
near him, I can promise you.” My brother was indeed subjugated 
by his old friend, and obeyed him and bowed before him as a boy 
before a schoolmaster. 

“ At last,” Hal resumed, “ Mrs. Washington found out the mys¬ 
tery. ‘ Speak to me after dinner. Colonel Hal,’ says she. ‘ Come 
out to the parade-ground, before the dining-house, and I will tell 
you all.’ I left a half-score of general officers and brigadiers drink¬ 
ing round the General’s table, and found Mrs. Washington waiting 
for me. She then told me it was the speech I had made about 
the box of Marquises, with which the General was offended. 'I 
should not have heeded it in another,’ he had said, ‘ but I never 
thought Harry Warrington would have joined against me.’ 
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*' I had to wait on him for the word that night, and found him 
alone at his table. ‘Can your Execllcnoy give me live minutea’ 
timer I said, with my heart in my mouth. ‘Yes, surely, air,’ 
says he, pointing to the other clniir. ‘ Will you please to lie 
seated 1* 

“ ‘ It used not always to Iw Sir and Colonel Warrington, Iwtween 
me and your Excellency,’ I said. 

“ He said calmly, * The times are altertMl.’ 

“ ‘ Et nos mutamur in illis,’ siiys I. ‘ Times and people are 
both changed.' 

“‘You hod some business with nicl’ he .asked. 

“‘Am I speaking to the Coniniander-in-Chicf or to my old 
friend Y ’ I asked. 

“ He looked at me gravely. ‘ Well,—to both, sir,’ he said. 
‘ Pray sit, Harry.’ 

“ ‘ If to General Washington, I tell his Excellency that I, and 
many offi<'cr8 of this army, are not well pleased to see a Iwy of 
twenty made a Major-General over us, Itceausc he is a Maniuis, and 
because he can’t speak the English language. If I s)M*ak to my 
old friend, I have to say that he has shown me verj' little «)f trust 
or friendship for the Last few weeks ; and that I have no desire to 
sit at your table, and have impertinent remarks maile by others 
there, of the way in which his Excellency turns his hick on me.’ 

‘“Which charge shall I take first, Harry?’ he askeil, turning 
his chair away from the table, and crossing his legs as if ready for 
a talk. ‘You are jealous, as I gather, ahmt the Man|uis?’ 

“ ‘ Jealous! sir,’ says I. ‘ An aidc-<lc-camp of Mr. Wolfe is not 
jealous of a Jack-a-dandy who, five years ago, was Iwing whipistd 
at school! ’ 

“ ‘ You yourself declined higher rank than that which you hold,’ 
says the Chief, turning a litthr red. 

“ ‘ But I never bargained to have a macaroni MaiYpiis to command 
me! ’ I cried. ‘ I will not, for one, carry the young gentleman’s 
orders; and since Congress and your Excellency cIxkjkc to take your 
generals out of the nursery, I shall humbly ask leave to resign, and 
retire to my plantation.’ 

“ ‘ Do, Harry; that is true friendship ! ’ says the Chief, with a 
gentleness that surpriseil me. ‘ Now that your old friend is in a 
difficulty, ’tis surely the best time to leave him.’ 

“ ‘ Sir ! ’ says I. 

“ ‘ Do as so many of the rest are doing, Mr. Warrington. Ki 
tu, BruUf as the play says. W'ell, well, Harry ! I did not think it 
of you; but, at least, you are in the fashion.’ 

“ ‘ You asked which charge you should take first ? ’ I said. 
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“*0h, the promotion of the Marquis? I recommended the 
appointment to Congress, no doubt ; and you and other gentlemen 
disapprove it.’ 

“ ‘ I have spoken for myself, sir,’ says I. 

“ ‘ If you take me in that tone, Colonel Warrington, I have 
nothing to answer! ’ says the Cliicf, rising up very fiercely; ‘ and 
presume that I recommend oificers for i)romotion without asking 
your previous sanction.’ 

“ ‘ Being on that tone, sir,’ says I, ‘ let me respectfully ofler 
my resignation to your Excellency, founding my desire to resign 
upon the fact, that Congress, at your Excellency’s recommendation, 
offers its highest commands to boys of twenty, who arc scarcely 
even acquainted with our language.’ And I rise up and make 
his Ex«M}llency a bow. 

“ ‘ Great heavens, Harry ! ’ he cries—(about this Marquis’s 
appointment he was Ijcaten, that was the fm;t, and he could not 
reply to me)—‘ can’t you Ixilicve that in this critical time of our 
affairs, there are reasons why special favours should 1)c siiown to the 
first Frenchman of distinction who conies amongst us 1 ’ 

‘“No doubt, sir. If your Excellency ai'knowledges that 
Monsieur de Lafiiyettc’s merits have nothing to <lo with tlie 
question.’ 

“ ‘ I acknowledge or deny nothing, sir! ’ says the General, with 
n stamp of his foot, and looking as though he could be terribly angry 
if he would. ‘ Am I here to be catechised by you 1 Stay. Hark, 
Harry ! I speak to you as a man of the world—nay, us an old friend. 
This apiKuntment humiliates yon and others, you say ? Be it so! 
Must wc not bear humiliation along with the other burthens and 
griefs for the sake of our country? It is no more just iierhaps that 
the Marquis should be set over you gentlemen, than that your 
Prince Ferdinand or your Prince of Wales at home should have a 
command over veterans. But if in appointing this young nobleman 
wc please a whole nation, and bring ourselves twenty millions of 
allies, will you and other gentlemen sulk because we do him honour? 
’Tis easy to sneer at him (though, believe me, the Muniuis has 
uumy more merits than you allow him); to my mind it were more 
genennu os well as more {wlite of Hany Warrington to welcome 
this stranger fur the sake of the prodigious benefit our country may 
draw from him—not to laugh at his peculiarities, but to aid him 
and help his ignorance by your experience as an old soldier: that is 
what I would do —that is the part I expected of thee—for it is the 
generous and the manly one, Harry: but you choose to join my 
enemies, and when I am in trouble you say you will leave me. 
That is why I have been hurt: that is why I have been cold. I 
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thought I might count on your fricmlsliip—and—ami you can tell 
whether I was right or no. I ndunl tni you as on a l)n>thcr, and 
you come and tell me you will resign. Re it so! Rcing rinl>nrked 
in this contest, by God’s will I will see it to an end. Yon aie not 
the first, Mr. Warrington, has left me on the way.’ 

" He R)M>ke with so much ttmdeniess, ami as he spoke his face 
wore such a look of miha|ipinesB, that an extri'ine remorse and pity 
seized me, and I called out I know not what incoherent expressions 
rcganling old times, and vowed that if he wcadd say the woni, I 
never w'ould leave him.” “ You never loved him, (iW)rge,” says my 
brother, turning to me, “hut 1 did heyoml all mortal men*; and, 
though I am not clever like you, I think my instinct was in the 
right. He hits a greatne.ss not approsieluHl hy other meii- 
“ I don’t say no, brother,” Siiid I, “ now." 

“Gn'atness, jmkJi !” says the (Kirson, growling over his wine. 
“We walked into Mi-s. Washington’s tea-nsnn arm-in-arm,” Hal 
resumed; “ she looked up (piite kind, and saw wti were friends. 
‘Is it all over, (.'oloind Harry?’ she whisis'n’il. ‘I know he has 
applied ever so often alsmt yonr proinotion- 

“‘I never will take it,’ sjiys I.” “And that is how 1 came 
to flopeHono,” siiys Harry, telling me the story, “with Lalayette 
the next winter.” (Hal e«iuhl imitate the Krenehinan very well.) 
“ ‘ I will go wtfz /teem,’ says I. ‘ I know the way to (jmdiee, and 
when we are not in action with Sir tiny, I can hear his Excellency 
the M^yor-flcnend say his lesson.’ ’riien; wjis no light, 3 'ou know: 
we could get no army to act in Canada, and returned to head¬ 
quarters ; and what do yon think distnrlH-d the Fmiehnian most 1 
The idea that ])CopIe wuid<l laugh at him, )x‘eanse. his eoniinand had 
come to nothing. And so they did laugh at him, and almost to his 
face bs), and who e(»Hld help it ? If our < 'hief h:id any weak ]H)int 
it was this Alanpiis. 

“ After our little «lifrercnce we l)eeame us great friends ns Is-fon; 
—if a man may lie Siiid to Is* friends w ith a .S<ivereign I’rinee, for 
as such I somehow coidd not help regsirding the General: and one 
night, when wc ha<l sat the company out, we bdked of old times, 
and the jollj* daj’s of sjsirt we had togetlwT Isith l«forc and after 
Bnuldoek’s; and that jiretty «lnel you were near having when wc 
were boys. He laughed alxint it, and said he never saw a man hxik 
more wickeil and more lient on killing than you did. ‘And to 
do Sir George justice, I think he has hatc<l me ever since,’ says 
the Chief. ‘ Ah ! ’ he added, ‘ an oisrn enemy I <«!! face readily 
enough. ’Tis the secret foe who causes the doubt and anguish! 
We have sat with more than one at my table to-day to whom 1 am 
obliged to show a face of civility, whose hands I must take when 
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they are ofifcretl, though I know they are stabbing my reputation, 
and are eager to pull me down from my place. You spoke but 
lately of being humiliated because a junior was set over you in 
command. What humiliation is yours compared to mine, wlio 
have to play the farce of welcome to these traitors; who have 
to bear the neglect of Congress, and see men who have insulted 
me promoto<l in my own army. If I consulted my own feelings 
as a man, would I continue in this command 1 You know whether 
my temper is naturally warm or not, and whether as a private 
gentleman I should be likely to suffer such slights and outrages 
as are put upon me daily; but in the advancement of the sacred 
cause in which we are engaged, we have to endure not only hanl- 
ship and danger, but calumny and wrong, and may God give us 
strength to do our duty! ’ And then the General showed me 
the papers regarding the affair of that fellow Conway, whom 
Congress promoted in spite of the intrigue, and down whose black 
throat John Cadwalader sent the best ball he ever iir^ in 
his life. 

“ And it was here,” said Hal, concluding his story, “ as I looked 
at the Chief talking at night in the silence of the camp, and re¬ 
membered Jiow lonely he was, what an awful lespousibility he 
carried; how spies and traitors were eating out of his dish, and an 
enemy lay in front of him who might at any time overpower him, 
that I thought, ‘ Sure, this is the greatest man now in the world; 
and what a wretch I am to thiuk of iny jealousies and annoyances, 
whilst he is walking serenely under his immense cares! ’ ” 

“We talked but now of Wolfe,” said I. “Here, indeed, is 
a greater tluin Wolfe. To endure is greater than to dare; to 
tire out hostile fortune; to be daunted by no difficulty; to kee]i 
heart when all have lost it; to go through intrigue spotless; and 
to forego even ambition when the end is gained—who can say this 
is not greatness, or show the other Englisliman who has achieved 
so much 1 ” 

“I wonder. Sir George, you did not take Mr. Washington’s 
side, and wear the blue and buff yourself,” grumbles Parson 
Blake. 

“ You and I thought scarlet most becoming to our complexion, 
Joe Blake! ” says Sir George. “ And my wife thiuks there would 
not have been room for two such great men on one side.” 

“ Well, at any rate, you were better than that odious, swearing, 
crazy General Lra, who was second in command ! ” cries Lady War¬ 
rington. “ And I am certain Mr. Washington never could write 
poetry and tragedies as you can! What did the General say about 
George’s tragedies, Harry 1 ” 
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Hany buret into a roar of laughter (iu which, of coun^ Mr. 
Miles must join his uncle). 

“ Well! ” says he, " it’s a fact, that Hagan read one at my house 
to the General and Mrs. Washington and several more, and they all 
fell Bound asleep! ” 

“ He never liked my husbiuid, that is the truth !" says Theo, 
tossing up her head, “and ’tis all the more magnanimous of Sir 
George to speak so well of him.” 

And then Hal told how, his battles over, his country freed, his 
great work of liberation complete, the General laid down his vic¬ 
torious sword, and met his comrades of the army in a lost adieu. 
The last British soldier had quitted the shore of the Repiddic, and 
the Commandcr-in-Chief proposed to leave New Yorkfor Annapolis, 
where Congress w'as sitting, and there resign his eommissioii. 
About noon on the 4th of December, a barge was in waiting at 
Whitehall Ferry to convey him across the Hudson. The chiefs 
of the army assembled at a tavern near the ferry, and there the 
General joined them. Seldom as he showed his emotion outwardly, 
on this day he could not disguise it. He hllcil a glass of wine, and 
said, “ I bid you farewell with a heart full of love and gratitude, 
and wish your latter d.ays may be .as prosperous and happy os 
those piist have been glorious and honourable.” Then he drank 
to them. 

“ I cannot come to ciich of you to take my leave,” he said, 
“ but shall be obliged if you will each come and shake me by the 
h.and.” 

General Knox, who was nearest, came forward, and the Chief, 
with tears in his eyes, embraced him. The others came, one by 
one, to him, and took their leave without a word. A line of 
infantry was formed from the tavern to the ferry, and the General, 
with his officers following him, walkc«l silently to the water. Ho 
stood up in the barge, taking off his hat, and waving a farewell. 
And his comrades remained bareheaded on the shore till their 
leader’s boat Wiis out of view. 

As Harry sjteaks very low, in the grey of evening, with some¬ 
times a break in his voice, we all sit touched and silent. Hetty 
goes up and kisses her father. 

“You tell us of others. General Harry,” she says, jiassing a 
handkerchief across her eyes, “ of Marion and Sumpter, of Greene 
and Wayne, and Riiwdon and Cornwallis, too, but you never mention 
Colonel Warrington !" 

“ My dear, he will tell you his story in private! ” whispers my 
wife, clinging to her sister, “ and you can write it for him.” 

But it was not to be. My Lady Theo, and her husliand too, 1 
10 3 £ 
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own, catching the infection from her, never vould let Harry rest, 
until we had coaxed, wheedled, and ordered him to ask Hetty in 
marriage. He obeyed, and it was she who now declined. “She 
had always,” she said, “ the truest regard for him from the dear old 
times when they had met as almost children together. But she 
Avould never leave her father. When it pleased God to take him, 
'blie hoped she would bo too old to think of bearing any other name 
but her own. Harry should have her love always as the best of 
brothers; and as George and Theo have such a nursery full of 
children,” adds Hester, “ we mijst show our love to them, by saving 
for the young ones.” She sent him her answer in writing, leaving 
home on a visit to friends at a distance, as though she would have 
him to understand that her decision was final. As such Hal received 
it. He did not break his heart. Cupid’s arrows, ladies, don’t bite 
very deep into the tough skins of gentlemen of our age; though, to 
bo sui’e, at the time of which I write, my brother was still a young 
man, being little more than fifty. Aunt Het is now a staid little 
lady with a voice of which years have touched the sweet chords, 
and a head which Time has powdered over with silver. There are 
days when she looks surprisingly young and blooming. Ah me, 
my dear, it seems but a little -while since the hair was golden 
brown, and the (dteoks as fresh as roses! And then came the 
bitter blast of love unnxiuited which withered them; and that long 
lunolinesB of hejirt which, they say, follows. Why should Theo and 
I have l)een so happy, and thou so lonely 1 Why should my meal 
be garnished with love, and spread with plenty, while yon solitary 
outcast shivers at my gate 1 I bow my hesid humbly before the 
Dispenser of pain and poverty, wealth and health; I feel sometimes 
as if, for the prizes which have fallen to the lot of me unworthy, 
I did not dare to be grateful. But I hear the voices of my children 
in their ganlen, or look up at their mother from my book, or ])cr- 
haiis my sick bed and my heart fills with instinctive gratitude 
towards the bountiful Heaven that has so blest me. 

Since my accession to my unde’s title and estate my intercourse 
with my good cousin Lord Oastlewood had been very rare. I had 
always supposed him to be a follower of the winning side in politics, 
and was not a little astonished to hear of his sudden appearance in 
opposition. A disappointment in respect to a place at Court, of 
which he pretended to have had some promise, was }mrtly the occa¬ 
sion of his rupture with the Ministry. It is said that the moat 
August Person in the redm liad flatly refused to receive into the 
R-y-1 Household a nobleman whose character was so notoriously 
bod, and whose example (so the August Objector was pleased to 
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say) \roul<l min and cornipt any iwpcctalJe family. I hoard of 
the Castlewiioda during our tnivola in Euro])o, and that tlie nninia 
for play liad again seized tiimn his Lonlship. His ini|Kiire<l fortiinoa 
having l)ccn retrieved by the pnidonoe of his wife and father-in-law, 
he had again begun to dissipsite his income at hombre and lans¬ 
quenet. There were tales of malpnietices in which ho had Ix’on 
tliscovcred, and even of chastisement indicted uiK)n him by the 
victims of his unscrujmlous arts. His wife’s beauty and freshness 
faded early; we met but once at Aix-la-(’hapelle, where Ltuiy 
CastlcwocHl iKJsought my wife to go ami sec her, ami affli«'lcd lauly 
Warrington’s kind heart by stories of the neglect ami outnigo of 
which lier unfortunate husband was guilty. We wen* willing to 
receive these as some excuse and )iiilIiation for the unhii])py lady’s 
own conduct. A notorious julventurcr, giimbler, and 
csdling himself the (’hevalicr <lc Barry, and said to Iw a relative of 
the mistress of the French King, but afterwanls turning otit to lie 
an Irishman of low extraction, was in constant nttemlaiKM! upon the 
Earl and Countess at this time, and conspicuous for the audacity 
of his lies, the extravagance of his jilay, and somewhat inen-enary 
gallantry towards the other sex, ami a fenwious bravo conragi*, 
which, however, failed him on one or two awkwanl occasions, it 
common rei>ort sjiid true. He subsequently marrij-d, and renih'red 
miserable, a lady of title and fortune in Kngl.an<l. 'I’lie poor little 
Anuirican lady’s iiitercsteil union with Lonl ('.'istlowoisl was scarcely 
mora h.‘ii)py. 

I rcmemlier rnir little Miles’s infantile envy lieing excite<l by 
learning that Lord Ca-stlewood’s second son, a child :i few months 
younger than himself, was alraady an ensign on the Irish establish¬ 
ment, whose jiay the fond parents regularly drew. This picei* of 
preferment my Ijonl must have got for his raih t whilst he was on 
go<Ml terms with the Minister, during wliich fierifsl of favour Will 
Esmond was also shifted off to N*rw York. Whilst I was in 
America my.self, wc rcjid in an English journal that Captain Charlcn 
Esmoml land resigned his commis.sion in his Majesty’s scrvi«**,* as 
not wishing to take up arms ag:iin.st the countrymen of his mother, 
the Countess of CastlcwiKsl. “ It is tin; iloing of the old fox. Van 
«lcn Bosch,” Madam Esmoml said ; “ hf! wishes to keel) his Virginian 
proi)erty safe, whatever side should win ! ” I may mention, with 
respect to this old worthy, that he eontim«*d to reside in England 
for a while after the Dw-laration of Tmiei)cnden(a*, not at all deny¬ 
ing his sympathy with the American cause, but ktafping a pretty 
quiet tongue, and alleging that siich a very old man as himself was 
past the age of action or mischief, in which opinion the Government 
concurred, no doubt, as he was left quite unmolrated. But of a 
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Buddeu a warrant was out after him, when it waa surprising with 
what agility he stirred himself, and skipped off to France, whence 
he presently embarked upon his return to Vir^nia. 

The old man bore the worst reputation amongst the Loyalists 
of our colony; and was nicknamed “Jack the Painter” amongst 
them, much to his indignation, after a certain miscreant who was 
hung in England for burning naval stores in our ports there. He 
professed to have lost prodigious sums at home by the persecution 
of the Government, distinguished himself by the loudest patriotism 
and the most violent religious outcries in Virginia; where, neverthe¬ 
less, he was not much more liked by the Whip than by the party 
who still remained faithful to the Crown. He wondered that such 
an old Tory as Madam Esmond of Castlewood was suffered to go at 
larp, and waa for ever crying out against her amonpt the gentlemen 
of the new Assembly, the Governor, and officers of the State. He 
and Fanny had high words in Richmond one day, when she told 
him he was an old swindler and traitor, and that the mother of 
Colonel Henry Warrington, the bosom friend of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, was not to be insulted by such a little 
smuggling slave-driver as him! I think it was in the year 1780 an 
accident hap])encd, when the Old Register Office at Williamsburg 
was burned down, in which waa a copy of the formal assignment of 
the Virginia property from Francis Lord Castlewood to my grand¬ 
father Henry Esmond, Es<i. “ Oh,” says Fanny, “ of course this is 
the work of Jack the Painter! ” And Mr. Van den Bosch was for 
prosecuting her for libel, but that Fanny took to her bed at this 
juncture, and died. 

Van den Bosch made contracts with the new Government, and 
sold them bargains, os the phrase is. He supplied horses, meat, 
forage, all of bad quality; but when Arnold came into Virginia (in 
the King’s service) and burned right and left. Van den Bosch’s stores 
and tobacco-houses somehow were spared. Some secret Whip now 
took their revenge on the old rascal. A couple of his ships in James 
River, his stores, and a quantity of his cattle in their stalls were 
roasted amidst a hideous bellowing; and he pt a note, as he was in 
Arnold’s company, saying that friends had served him as he served 
others; and containing “ Tom the Glazier’s compliments to brother 
Jock the Fainter.” Nobody pitied the old man, though he went well- 
nigh mad at his loss. In Arnold’s suite came the Honourable Captain 
William Esmond, of the New York Loyalists, as Aidc-do-Camp to 
the General When Howe occupied Philadelphia, Will waa said to 
liave made some money keeping a pmbling-house with an officer of the 
dragoons of Anspach. I knory not how he lost it. He could not have 
hod much when he consented to become an aide-de-camp of Arnold. 
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Now the King’s ofiBoora having reappeared in the ])n»vincc, 
Madam Esmond thought fit to ojmmi her hoiiMt at Castlewnotl and 
invite them thither—and actually received Mr. Arnold and his g\iite. 
“ It is not for me,” sho said, “ to refuse my wcloomc to a man whoiu 
my Sovereign has admitte«l to grace.” And she threw her h<ius(^ 
oi>en to him, treating him with great thougii frigid resi>eet whilst lie 
remained in the ilistrict. The General gone, and liis pivcioim aide 
de camp with him, some of the rascals who followitl in tiudr suite 
reniaineil tiehind in the house where they had received so iniieh 
iiospitidity, insulted the old lady in her liall, insulted h(‘r people, and 
finally set lire to the old mansion in a frolic of drunken fury. Our 
house at lliehmond was not burned, luckily, though Mr. Arnold h id 
fired the town; and thither the undaunted old lady proceeded, 
surrounded by her people, and never swerving in ber loyalty in spite 
of her ill usage. “ The Esmonds,” she said, “ were aceustonicd to 
Royal ingratitude.” 

And now Mr. Van den Bosch, in the name of his grandson and 
my Lonl Castlewood, in England, set up a claim to our ]iroporty 
in Virginia. lie said it was not my T/ird’s iiitt'iition to disturli 
Mailam Esmond in her enjoyment of the estate during lu-r life, but 
that his father, it had always been understisHl, had given his kins¬ 
man a life-interest in the ]ilacc, and only continueil it to his daughter 
out of generosity. Now nij’ Lord ]iropose(l that his second son 
should inhabit Virginia, for which the young gentleman ha<l always 
shown the warmest symp.athy. The outcry against Van den Bosch 
was so great, that he would have ticen tarred and featlu‘red had In; 
remained in Virginia. He betook biinself to Congress, re]iresentod 
himself as a martyr ruined in the cause of lilsirty, and prayed for 
comiicnsatum for himself and justice for his gnindson. 

My mother lived long in dreadful aitprclumsion, having in truth 
a secret, which she did not like to disrdosc to any one. //er titha 
were fnirned I the deed of assignment in her own house, the copy in 
the Registry at Richmond, had alike Ixjcn ilestroycd—by chancel by 
villainy I who could say 1 She did nut like b) confide this trouble 
in writing to me. She opened herself to Hal, after the surrender 
of York Town, and he awpiaintcil me with the fact in a letter by 
a British officer returning iiome on his parole. Then I rcmemljcr 
the unlucky words I had let slip Ixiforc Will Esmond at the (;ofrec- 
house at New York; and a ]iart of thin iniquitous scheme broke 
upon me. 

As for Mr. Will: there is a tablet in Castlewotsi Church, in 
Hampshire, inscribed, “ Dulcc ct decorum cst pro |iatri& mori,” and 
announcing that “ This marble is placed by a mourning brother, to 
the memory of the Honourable William Esmond, Esq., who died in 
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North America, in the.service of his King.” But howl When 
towards the end of 1781, a revolt took place in the Philadelphia 
Line of the Congress Army, and Sir H. Clinton sent out agents to 
the mutineers, what became of tlicml The men took the spies 
prisoners, and proceeded to judge them, and my brother (whom 
they knew and loved, and had otten followed imder fire), who had 
been sent from camp to make terms with the troops, recognised one 
of the spies, just as execution was about to bo done upon him—and 
the wretch, with horrid outcries, grovelliug and kneeling at Colonel 
Warrington’s feet, besought him for mercy, and promised to confess 
all to him. To confess whatl Harry turned away sick at heart. 
Will’s mother and sister never knew the truth. They always 
fancied it was in action ho was killed. 

As for my Lord Earl, whose noble son has been the intendant 
of an illustrious Prince, and who has enriched lumself at play with 
his R—1 master: I went to see his Lordship when I heard of this 
astounding design against our projicrty, and remonstrated with him 
on the matter. For myself, ns 1 showed him, I was not concerned, 
as I had dctcnuuicd to ccilo my right to my brotlier. Ho received 
mo with perfect courtesy; smiled when I sjjoke of my disinteixssted- 
ncss; said he was sure of my affectionate feelings towards my 
brother, but what must bo his towanis his son % He luul always 
heard from his fiither: ho would take his Bible oath of that: that, 
at my mother’s death, the property would return to the hesid of the 
family. At the story of the title wliich Colonel Esmond had ceded, 
ho shrugged his shoiddcrs, and treated it as a fable. “ On nc fait 
pas do ces folios hi! ” says he, ofteriiig me snuff, “ and your grand- 
fiithor was a man of esprit! My little grandmother was of 
him: and my father, the moat good-natured soul alive, lent them 
the Virginian property to get them out of the way. C’^toit un 
Bcandale, mon cher, uii joli petit scandalc! ” Oh, if my mother 
had but heard him! I might have bccu disposcrl to take a high 
tone: but ho said, with the utmost good nature, “ My dear Knight, 
are you going to fight about the eharacter of our grandmother? 
Aliens done! Come, I will bo fair with you 1 We will eompromise, 
if you like, about this Virginian property! ” and his Lordship named 
a sum greater than the actual value of the estate. 

Amazed at the coolness of this worthy, I walked away to my 
coSco-house, where, os it hapi>ened, an old friend was to dine with 
me, for whom I have a sincere regard. I hod felt a pang at not 
Ixiing able to give this gentleman my living of Warrington-on- 
Waveney, but I coidd not, os ho himself confessed honestly. His 
life had been too loose and Jiis example in luy vilhige could never 
have been edifying: besides, he would have ^cd of ennui there, 
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after l)eiiig accustomed to a town life; and he hail a pms;)cct 
finally, he told me, of settling himself most comfortably in London 
and the Church.* My g«>est, I nceil not sny, was my old friend 
Sampson, who never failed to dine with me when I came to town, 
and I told him of my interview witli his old iKitron. 

I could not have lighted upon a letter confidant. “Gracious 
powers!” says Siimpson, “the man’s roguery Is'ats all Isdief! 
When I was secretary and factotum at t'asllewissl, I nm bike my 
oath I saw more than once a copy of tlie deed of assignment by the 
late lonl to your grandfather: ‘ In conxidcnitiiw of the lore / heor 
to my kintman Henry Kxtnond, Ilsi/., hiis/miul of my <fe<ir mother 
Jinchel, Lady Yiicounies* Dowayer of Castli irootl, /,’&c.—so it- 
ran. I know the place whore ’tis kcjit -let us go thither as fast as 
horses will carry us to-mornov. There is soindiody there—never 
mind whom, Sir George—who has an old regard for me. The 
papers may Iw there to this very day, and 0 Isird, () Lord, but I 
shall be thankful if I can in any way show tny gnititnde. to you 
and your glorious brother!” His eyes tilled with tears. He was 
an altered man. At a certain periisl of the ]iort wine Sain])son 
always alluded with compunction to his past life, and the changi! 
which hail taken pla<-c in his conduct since the awful dciith of his 
friend iJoctor Dodd. 

Quick as wc were, we did not arrive at CastlewoiKl too sikhi. I 
was looking at the fountain in the eniirt, and listening to that sweet 
sad inusie of its pla.shing, which iny gnandfather tells of in his 
Memoirs, and iieojiling the jilacc with bygone figures, with lieatrix 
in her lieauty; with my Lonl l’'rancis in scarlet, ealliiig to his dogs 
and mounting his grey horse; with the young jiagc of old who won 
the castle and the heiress--when iSampson comes running down to 
me with an old volume in rough c.ilf-lKiund in his hand, containing 
drafts of letters, copies of agreements, and various writings, some by 
a secretary of my Lonl Francis, some in the slim handwriting of his 
wife my gnuidmother, sonic bearing the signature of the last lord ; 
and here was a cojiy of the assignment sure enough, ns it luut licen 
sent to my grandfather in Virginia. “ Victoria, A^ictoria! ” erics 
Sani]ison, shaking my hand, embnieing cverylssly. “Here is a 
guinea for thiHj, l.!etty. We’ll have a Isiwl of punch at the ‘ Three 
Castles ’ to-night! ” As we were talking, the wheels of jsistchaises 
were heanl, and a couple of carriages drove into the court containing 
my Lord and a friend, ami their servants in the next vehicle. His 
Lonlship looked only a little jialer than usual at seeing me. 

“AVhat procures me the honour of Sir George Warrington’s 

* Ho wo-s tho second Incumljont of Lady WliittluseVH (!.‘ha|>bl. May Knir, 
and married Elizabeth, relict of Hermann Vueicker, Kiki., the eminent brewer. 
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visit, and pray, Mr. Sampson, what do you do herei” says my 
Lord I think he had forgotten the existence of this book, or had 
never seen it; and when he offered to take his Bible oath of wliat 
he had heard from his &ther, had simply volunteered a perjury. 

I was shaking hands with his companion, a nobleman with 
whom I had had the honour to serve in America. " I came,” I 
said, “ to convince myself of a fact, about which you were mistaken 
yesterday; and 1 find the proof in your Lordship’s own house. 
Your Lordship was pleased to take your Lordship's Bible oath, that 
there was no agreement between your father and his mother, rela¬ 
tive to some property which I hold. "When Mr. Sampson was your 
Lordship’s secretary, he perfectly remembered having seen a copy of 
such an assignment and hero it is.” 

“ And do you mean, Sir George 'Warrington, that unknown to 
me you have l^n visiting my papers 1 ” crira my 

“I doubted the correctness of your statement, though backeil 
by your Lordship’s Bible oath,” I said with a bow. 

“ This, sir, is robbery! Give the papers back! ” bawled my 
Lord. 

“ Robbery is a rough word, my Lord. Shall I tell the whole 
story to Lord Rawdon t ” 

“ Wluit, is it about the Marquisate 1 Connu, comm, my dear 
Sir George! We always called you the Marquis in New York. 1 
don’t know who brought the story from Virginia.” 

I never had heard this absurd nickname before, and did not 
care to notice it. “My Lord Castlewood,’’ I smd, “not only 
doubted, but yestenlay laid a claim to my property, taking his 
Bible oath that-” 

Castlewood gave a kind of gasp, and then said, “ Great Heaven! 
Do you mean. Sir George, that there actually is an agreement 
extant ? Yes. Here it is—my father’s handwriting, sure enough ! 
Then the question is clear. Upon my o—, well, upon my honour 
as a gentleman 1 I never knew of such an agreement, and must 
have been mistaken in what my fiither said. This paper clearly 
shows the property is yours: and not being mine—why, I wish you 
joy of it! ” and he held out his hand with the blandest smile. 

“ And how thankful you will be to me, my Lord, for having 
enabled him to establish the right,” says Sampson, with a leer on 
his face. 

“ Thankful 1 No, confound you. Not in the least! ” says my 
Lord. “ I am a plain man; I don’t disguise from my cousin that 
I would rather have had the property than he. Sir George, you 
will stay and dine with us. A large party is coming down here 
shooting; we ought to have you one of us! ” 
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“ My Lonl,” said I, buttoning the iKwk niulcr my coat, “ I will 
go and get this document copied, and then return it to your Lordship. 
As my mother in Virginia has had licr {Mtpers hiinu'd, she will Itc 
put out of much anxiety by having this assignment safely h^igeti.*’ 

“ Wliat, have Madam Esmond's papers ht*eu burned ? When 
the deuee was tliat 1 ” asks my Loni. 

“ My Lonl, I wish you a very gooil aftenioou. Come, Sam]>son, 
you and I will go and dine at the ‘Three Castli-s.’" And I turned 
on my heel, making a Istw to Lord Rawdon, and from that day to 
thi.s 1 hav(! never set my foot within the halls of my uuirNtors. 

Shall I ever see the old motla'r agiiin, 1 wonder? She lives 
in Richmond, never having ndmilt her house in thtj «-ountry. 
When Hal was in England, we sent her pictiin-s of Istth her 
sons, {K)int(Ml by the adminiblc Sir Joshua Reynolds. We sat to 
him, the last year Mr. Johnson was .alive, I remember. Anri the 
I)o(?tor, iret ring about the stutlio, and sr‘eing thi‘ image of Hid in 
his nnifonu (the ap]>cnmnce of it eansetl no little exeitement in 
tho.se rlays), asked who w.is this? ami w.as inf<muei| that it was tin* 
famous Amcrieaii (icii<*nd • - flenend Warrington, Sir (letngrr’s brother. 
“General IIVio?” cries the Doctor, “Genend ir/w/v? Pooh! 1 
don't know such a stTvice! ” ami li<‘ turnerl his l>aek and walkeil 
out of the premises. My worship is painteil in scarlet, ami we have; 
rcpliciu of Imtli jierfonuanr'crs at home. Rut the jiieture which 
Captain Miles ami the girls rlerdan- to be most like is a family 
sketch by my ingenious neighlxnir, Mr. Ruubiiry, who has dniwn 
me ami my Ijiidy with Monsieur Giimlx) following us, and written 
under the jiicee, “Sir Gkorok, my Lady, ani» TiiKiit Mastkh.” 

Here my master comes: he has istki^l out all the limme-fires, 
has lookctl to all the liolts, him onk-red the whole malr; ami finnale 
crew to their chamlK'ra; ami Iwgin.s to blow my camlles out, ami 
says, “Time, Sir George, to go to lierl! Twr-lve o’chs-k ! ” 

“ Bless me ! So imlec<I it is.” Ami I close my Isiok, ami go to 
my rest, with a blessing on those now aroinnl me asleep. 
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IK COURSE OF PUBLICATIOH IK THIRTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
huge Crown Svo^ Cloth, Qilt Top, 6s. onch. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

or 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION 

COUFRIBSa 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL and HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS. SKETCHES, and DRAWINGS 
Derived from the Author's Original Manuscripts and Note-Books, 

ARD UOH VOLUHB INOLODU A HIHOIR, IN THI fORN Or 
AN INTRODOOTION, 

BY MRS. RICHMOND RITOHIB. 

The ftUoving mil be the order of the Yolumte :— 

L VANITY PAIR. With 10 Fall-iisss lUattratlona, 11 Woodcut., s nunimll. IiSttei, sod s 
Now Portrslt lAto^. 

1 PENDENNia With 20 Full-page lUaitrsUani and 10 Wixidouti. [AMdy. 

& YELLOWPLUSH PAPBKS, ftc. With 24 FuIl-piuM RcpnidncUon. of Steel nstet bi 
OaOROR CRVlRsnANR, 11 Woodcuts, and a IVrtnlt «< the Author bjr Maolur. [Beady. 

A THE MEMOIRS OP BARRY LYNDON: The Fltzboodlc Papers, fte. WlUiUFuIl- 
^in^ aUuna bp J. E. UituiS, B.A., Lurr Filprs, A.O.A., and the Author, and 14 

A SKETt^ BOOKS.—The Taila Sketch Book; The Iriaii Sketch Book; Nntea of a Jouine* 
from Corohlll to Grand Cairo, Ac. Ac. With 10 Kuli-juge IlluatnUona SO Woodenta, hm 
a Portrait of the Author bp Maclibr. [lUady. 

9 . CONTRIBUTIONS TO •PUNCH,’ «c. With 20 Fidl-page ninatrationa, 20 WoodcuU 

and an Engiaring of the Author from a Portrait by SAHUtt Lavrirci. [Beadii. 

7. THE history OP HENRY ESMOND: and THE LECTURES. WiOi 20 Pull-pag^ 
Illuat^ona bjr GioROS ou Hadriib, K. Barrarv, and Fhark Uicrbik, ILA. and II 
Woodcuta. [Rrady. 

I 8. THE NEWCOMES. With 20 Full-page llluatnUona hr Biorard Dof U, and 11 Woodcuta 

IJfoflrfy. 

0. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Ac. I 11. PHILIP. Ac. 

10. YIROINIANS. I 1*. denis DUYAL, Ac. 

U. MISCELLANIES, 4ke. 


^THE BOOKMAN.—"In her new biographical edition Mra Richmond Ritchie girea ua 
^ roliimea are a pleaaura to hold and to handio. The/ are luat 

’iifi T* nto our ortinarr UTery-dar Thackeray to I*. And praOxed to each of them we bare 
w that m wi>h to know, or hare any right to know, about the author liimaelf; ^ the dteum. 
aUucea, letteie, and diawinga which boar upon the work." 

..academy.—"T luwkemy wished that no biography of him abculd appear. It ii 
nerer oeaied to doelte ono, hence the compromiia elTected in this 
eultton or bla rwlu Uia. Ritchie, bla daughter, will oontribute to eadi rotiieio In thie edition 
M memoriee of tte olreumetaueee under which her faUier produced U. Booh inemolnL wbm 
complete, eannot tail far abort of being an actual Uograpliy," 

"We ehall hare, when tha thirteen rolumee of thie 
wed, not Indeed a Uomphy of Thackeray, but eomethlng which wUI deligliUuliy 
eupply the plaee of a biography, aM 811 a regrettable gap in our literary teoor^" 

V* A rttttiMlut of lAt Bdition, wUk Sptcimtn popM, w4U be amt poet/ne M i^fpUeation. 

Lokdoh: smith, ELDER, & CO., 16 Watsbloo Plaos^ 8.W 



SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATION; 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH NOW IN USE. By John Eab 

lI.iL., Kaotor of SwUMwIok: Rawlinsonlim Frofnaor of Aiiglo-ftixon m the UniTonlti 
Oxford; Author of " IbigUih Ftoie; Iti Elementi, Hlotory, and Uwge," " The FhUolor 
the KngUeh Tongue," fto. Orown Sro, te. 


MEW AMD OHEAPEB EDITION OF OAEDMEB’E “HODBEHOU) MEDICINE." 

Thirteenth Edition. With niimaroue lUnetmtiona. Demy Svo, 8s. 6d. 

GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE: 

Oeicrlptlon of the means of Presorrlng Health, and the Trutiment of Diseases, lujnr 
I and Kmergenoies. BeTlscd and expressly Adapted for the Use of Famillea, Mis.i nnsri 
and Colonists. By W. U. C. BrsvxLKY, F.B.C.8., Eng. 

MRS. E. R. BROWNING’S LETTERS. Edited, with Biographical Additio 

by FaaDaaio O. Kxhton. Third Edition. S role, with Portraits. Crown Sro, lie. net 
'* It Is not too much to say that theso rolumes an the first adequate contrlbuUon whioh 
been made to a real knowledge of Hn. Browning. . . . The inestimable value of the ooUeotloE 
that it contains not manly intersating critical writing, but the Intimate expression of a pen 
aUty."-Att«t<e«m. 

MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE WOREIS. New and Cheaper Edition. Co 

plate in 1 Tolume, with Portrait and Facsimile of a “Sonnet fnm the Portugueae.” La 
onwn Sro, bound in elotb, with gilt top, 7s. 8d. 

%* lUs Edition la uniform wiU tbs 8-Volume Edition (rf Robert Browning's Complete Work 
"Tbla appears opportunely just now when Mrs. Bnwnlng’a letten have been attraoting att 
tlon, and is all the inon welcome in that it is the first nuly complete edition of the poetoi 
worka ... In form, as well as in substance, the volume will be a welcome addition to man, 
library and bookshelf."—Ttnus. 

THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 1821-18SS. By W. Aus 

PHiLLiPtt M.Asf lato SchtiUr of Merton OoUege, Senior Bcliolar of St. John*t Oolleg^i Oxfo 
With Uftp. Largo orown Sto, 78. M. 

'*We Blneerelr commend Mr. Alison PhiUipa* 'Histoiw of the Greek War of Independence* 
ill roadoni who nare had tholr attention tomed to thac country of late. . . « We naTO met f 
book! better ealciiUtcd to clear the mind of cant on a eubjcct ooucoruiug which much cant bai 
lute been talked. Jama'% QoutU, 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. By Matthew Arnold. Seoond Edition. Smi 

orown 8vo, bound in white cloth, 4e. 6d. 

“ All loveta of Matthew Arnold and of genuine humour will hail with delight the republi cat! 
st ‘ Frlendalilp's Oarhmd.' . . . The book is written throughout in the bigbost poeslble aplil 
and there is not a dull pago in IC—Daily N»i. 

FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. By James Bbeok Fbbeinb, Author of "Enc 

under the Regency." 8 vols. Crown Svo, 16a. 

" A very good book. ... Mr. PerklnF traoing out of the foreign policy of France through t 
wars whl<m did so much to break down her power and the prestige of her crown is very clear ai 
Intelllgaiit, and his judgment appeara to be generally sound."—Pinui. 

A BROWNING COURTSHIP, and other Stories. By Elisa Obnr Whh 

Author of “ The Coming of Theodora," ho. Small post Svo. Sa. 


INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY : An Historical Sketch. Bt General Sir Joi 

Anva, O.C.B., H.A., Author of “ BaooUeetlons of a HUitsiy Liio,” With Map. Dos 
8va, 8s. fid. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR AND WATER. With Theoretical Infwnc 

Jly Lord AakSTHONO, C.B.| L(j.D., Ac. With Autotype FUtei. Imperial 4 

Ali lOis nets 

“One of the must remarkable oontributlons to |>hyaical and aleotiical knowledge that ba 
boon made In recant years. , . . Ihe illustrationa are produced in a auparb manner, entlr 
worthy of ao remarkalue a monogmph."— Ttsist, 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, Daughter of Wilhelm von Homboldk A Mem< 

oompiled from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and hla Children, 1701-18 

TmnalatadbyCLSBs NannuNOXB. With PortraitsandaPrelhoe by Sir EnwAsnB. Mal. 

O.C.B., O.O.M.Q., * 0 . . Demy Svo, ISa. , ^ ^ .1 

“Hisi Nordlln^'s oxorilent tranelaflon gives English readeia an opportunity of beeralt 
acquainted with a very ohaming penuoality. and of following the evente <d a life which vs 
bound up with mai^ intereetlng iuoidenta ana phMCi of SngUih hietoi 7 e**-<-IVMWit ^ 


Londom: smith, ELDER, & CO., 16 Waterloo Plaob, S.W. 



SMITH, ELDEa & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Impreasion. Stuall orov 
r hare vigour, they ha 


JNQS OF ACTION. By Cokak Dotle. 

8to, 61 . 

*' Dr. Dojle’i ‘Songi’ an full of movement. They have lluencr, thev 
Ipne. Everybody should hasten to make acquaintance with them. —S 

IB. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX. 181S-18S0. Edited by Lady Grcoob 

with a Portrait Demy 8vo, ISa td. 

[EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: or, Mehemet Ali and hia S<i 

; cessors until the British Occupation In 18S2. By DOIfAU) A. CAXIBOH, H.B.U.'t Com 
at Pirt Said. With a Uap. Post 8vo, 6a 

THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, R.N., O.C.H.G. By Lm 

OLOVBB. Edited by the Ripht Hon. Sir B.ICUARD Tnni-LK, Bart, a.as.1., D.C.L., LL.1 
P.R.8. With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo, 14a 

’COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By » Onb who has kipi a Diabt 

sixth Impmsalon. Demy Svo, 16a 

“ The most Interesting diary that has been published for yeara”—Truth. 

THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A, la 

Eellow of Trinity College, OxfortI; Assistant Master at Harrow School, Author 
“Mohammed and Mohammedanism," “Carthago anil the Carthaginians,” *c. Kevls 
and Cheaper Edition, being the Sixth Edition. S vola, large crown Svo, with 2 Fortaw 
and 2 Maps, 21s. 

LIFE OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. By Maiur-Qeneral Sir Hbbbbrt Brhjah 

EnWARUXS, E.C.B.,K.C.8.I., andHKRMAHMKHtVALC, C.B. WIthSPortraita Svo, ISi 

LIFE OF LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAN. By Major-General S 

Frbi>irio J. GotsPSMiu, C.B., K.C.SsI. Second EdiUoo. 2 volts demy Svo, 32i. 

THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. From Original Sources. By Sir Wii. MuiBa 1C.O.S. 
Third Edition, with a Eew Map and several IlIuatratiODi. 8vO| I6i. 

By the aame Author* 

DYNASTY OF EGYPT, 1260-1617 A.I 

With 12 full-page Illustrations and a Map. Svo, 10a Sd. 

THE MERV OASIS. Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during tl 

'■ Inolndlng Five Months' Residence among ^e Takkes of Her^ I 

I In * »ol»- demy 8 t 

/ With FcNTtroit, Maps, snu Kociimiles of Btste Documents, 

r®®X.*. .A Adventures and Captivity. Epitomised from “The Mer 

' PmtiMt. *Crown 8vo ^ ®1*®‘** Correspondent of the Daify 1/em. With 

PO^’^CY OF INDIA. By the late J. W. i 
soroetlme Acting JforelRn SecreUry to the Oovemraof 
Sf the Ait “! Vms.* “"B- With a Poto 

THE ANNALSOF RURAL BENOAIa Prom Official Records and the Archive 

«flh Mflto^^2;a^^®A'Th« BUrnlcal Frontle. 
1 Sown^ "i ^ ^ *«>. Ma- Also the naw, revised, and cheaper edition (the aoventh 

Ay (he same Author. 

l)RlSSA; OT, The Vicinitudes of an Indian Pronnee under Native and BritisI 
; Sltton^®Xl5.%^”^^‘"‘WlthlUui 

a vela Secon. 

''**®Edtttoi^ll?5S^i^^;;’gy' ^Urd .nd SUndan 


Losdoh: smith. ELDER. & CO.. 16 Wathhiaw Tt»r.An« aw 



SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S PUBLIGATIONS. 

A YEAR IN THE FIELDS. Seleotioni fntm (he WiitiDgi of John Braiouara. 
mtb niiutmtloiu from Fhotognplu Iqr Cuttox Jontox. Oniwn tro, (i. 

"Tho 'loA to u exoalleat exxmpla of it* klnd,iil«taat, ohatt;, and mdabta.. .. Frodi 
md xniddo, biitliiot with oountrj ilihta, taants, aoa aomidt. —Zaad and ITattr, 

"^a book to ideuant nadlng, and Hr. Bonougha to a tme low of Naton.”—dAwiaiuii. 

THE HONET-SPINNEB, and other Obaraeter Notea. Bv H. SnoH Mibbiuak, 
Anthnr of "nw Bowen,” “With Xdgod Toola” to.; an'l B. 0. XauaxTrai. With 1! 
Full-page niuatratlana by Abtbub BaoxHija. Beoond Idltioa, drown Boo, 8a. 

“We hare many bad booka, and many goody-goody booka, bat few good booka: tbto to one oi 
them.'’-Ur. daxn Farx In the lUtutntei lendm Stm. 

SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER VON DER VOOELWEIDE, THl 

HINNBSINQER. Done Into EngUah Terea by W. Auaox PxiLun, H.A^ bite Mholar o 
Herton CoUega, and Senior Sobolar of Sb dohnfa CoUaga, Oxfoi^ With 6 FuU-nagi 
lUuatratlona. Small 4ta, 10a. M. nab 

“ There to in the oatpouringa of the Ihmoua Hlnneainger a IVaahneaa and a apontanaity the' 
axerotoe an iireatotlbla chann. . . . Hr. Fhillipa deaerraa thanka from all loven of poetry la 
bringing him before the world again in ao aocoi^ble a fonn.*—Ifaut. 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE FROM THE DIVISION 01 

TUB KINdDOH TO THB FALL OF JKBUBALEM IN CM Ao. By CxaRLia Foerxi 
Kaxr, Fh.U., Aaaooiata-Frofaaaor of Biblioal literature and Biatory, Brown DnlTerHty 
With Hapa and Oharb drown 8 to, 6a. 

V Thla Baomul Volume oomplatee the Work. 

ENGLISH PROSE : ite Blementa, BJeton, and ViagA By John Eabu, M.A, 
Bpotor of Bwanswick, formerly Fellow and Inter of Orld Collage, Frofaaaor of Anglo-Bazoi 
in the UnlTenity of Oxford. Sto, Ua. 

THE HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK; with an Appendix of Battlei. By Uie Bev, E 

CoBBXX Bkxwxb, Ui.U., Author of “ The Dictlomuy of Fbtaaa and Fable," “ The Beadar' 
Handbook," ho. Crown Sto, ow 1000 pp., 7a. Od. 

GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE VOLCANIC ISLANDS ANI 

FARTS OF SOUTH AUBRICA, Tleitod during the Voyage of U.H.B. Beaglt. By Ciurli 
Darwik, H.A., F.U.B. mdrd Bditlou. With Haps and Uluatratlana. Crown 8vo, lit. 6. 

THE STRUCTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CORAL REEFS. By Orabu 

Darwik, 1(.A., F.R.8., F.Q.8. With on lutraduction by Frofetaor T. d. BomtT, D.8o 
F.R.B., F.a.S. Third Edition. Crown Sto, 8a. 6d. 

HAYTI; or, The Biaok Repnblio. By Sir Sfihbir Si. John, G.O.M.O., formerl 
llor Hnjeaty'a Mintotor Bwdeiit and Oonaul-Qsneral in Haytl, now Her Hkfaety'a Speot 
EuToy to Uextoo. Beoond Edition, terlaed. With a Hap. lauge crown 8to, 8a. Od. 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: a Snrvey of Fifty Yean of Frogna 

Edited by T. HonrasT Ward. S Tola. tTo, 88b 

A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 1847-1851 

with Fortnlta and Heproduotloua of Lettaia ana Drawingb Second Edition. Imparl 
8 to, lit. 6d. 

A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE IN THE TEAR 1840. lUnetrate 

by aeTeinl hundred Bketehea by the Author. With an Introdootion by J. HuKoiaroi 
PoLLax, and a Portrait. Second Edition. Demy Ito, 11a. 

THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHi 

By Hiodxi. Ua CaRTAXrxa Saatrora. A Tranaktlon, with Introductian and Notes, I 
JoHX OKwaBT, Translator of “The Poem of the Old." Complete in 1 Toto. Sto, £1, Ms. 

SHAKESPEARE. Oertain Selected Playa Abridged for the Uae of the Toun 
By Baxurl Braxdrax, H. A. Oxon. Fourm and Cheaper Edlthm. large crown Sro, U 
*.* Atoo the > Plays aeparately, orown 8to, neatly bound in cloth limp, price 6d. each. 

SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Gxbvinub, Frofeeior 

Heidalbeig. Tranalats^ undw the Author's auparlntendanee, by F. H AmxxR. Witt 
Preface by F. J. FoaxiTAUU Fifth Edition. Sto, Mb 

THE STORY OF GOETHE’S LIFE. By Gxomi Umr Liw«. Seem 

EdMon. Crown Sto. Tb id. 


Lohooh: smith, ELDER, .It CO., 16 Wathbloo Puce, S.W. 




, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 

LBELLA THE CATHOLIC, QUEEN OF SPAIN: her Life, Reign, m. 

Tinee, liSl-MOL By M. i.i Babox dc Ncrvo. Truulated tram the Orlfinul Fiencb b' 
■ Ueut.-CuIonelTBirL»'nnT(l<etind)i, With Poittalle. Demy 8ra, It,. 6iL 
{"Nelthar too long nor too ohoi^ not ororUdon with detell nor immeoriahod from look o 
■Ittor, end le at tbo mmo llmo ampia and ordorly onoui^ to aatlafy tha ordinary atudont.'- 
Wiig 

W-POUHRI FROM A SOREST GARDEN. By Mn. a W. Babul WHE 

an Annaadix by Lady CoaoTARca Lmoa. Vlftaontb Klttlon. Crown tro, 7a M. 
j "Intolligmt raadera of almoat any ago, aapaolidir U Utey era oonaamed in the manaitomeii 
at* oountry hooMhold, will Bnd thoaa pagaa thmugnout both AuggoatlTo and amnaing,*—n»uc 
IIBW AHS OBBAPSR KDlTIOir OP ‘‘3BB BBVAIBBANaB Of ITALT.’* 
j In 7 volumea huge crown Sro, with 8 f^irtralta. 

RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. By Johb Addikoton Stmobdb. 

4 A 5. Italian Literature. 2 volt 

rricalSa. 

6 A 7. The Catholle Reaetioa 

▼tth a Fortralt and an Index to tbo 7 rola 
Frica lla. 

[ACKERAY'S HAUNTS AND HOMES. By Btbb Obowa A.R.A. Witl 

lUuatratlooa from Mkctchea by the Author. Crown tro, da. net. 
tF Non.—TI m Edition of the Work for ealo In thia oountry la limited to MO coplaa. 

E ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. From OffleUl Keourda and tha Arehivei 

of NaUre tbmlllea. By BIr W. W. Udiitxb, K.aai.. C.I.8., LUa, Bo. Now, Rorlaed, 
and Cheaper Edition (the Beronth). Crown Seo, 7a td. 

“One of tha moat irritant aa wall aa moat Interoating worka which tbo reoorda of Indlaa 
ratnn can ahow.”— ITohninttrr ifaeiar. 

lOM GRAVE TO GAY : being Baaayi and Studied oonceniad with Oartaie 

BnMocta of Sarloua Intareat, with tho Puritane, with Llteratuio, and with the UumouR 
of Ufa, now for the Brat time Collectad and Airaagad. By J. Br. Loa STBAcnar. Crown 
tro, da. 

'I? " Undeniably elarer, wolMnfoniad, brightly wrlttan, and In many waya intoraatlag.”—nmM. 

,COLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS ON DIGESTION AND DI^. With an 

Appendii on the Optuni H«bit In IndU.. By Sir William Kubmrtm, U.IK, f .R.B. Beeond 
(.. EdUtnn. Crown SvOg 5 r. 

HISTORY IN FACT AND nCTION. By the Hon. A. S. O. Oamrino, Author 

an ^ ••'I'kn Phllndwtiikw nf tkleakmn* •• Aaa 


11 . The Acre of the Despots, with 

I r a Piinrut. Price 7a dd. 

The Revival of Learning. Price 

■ 7a dd. 

The Fine Arts. Price 7e. dd. 



.. I do not think that I oror aaw the diaanltlaa of the 
I did after reading tha abort ehaptor whieh Mr. Canning 

By OomTAROB MibRAR. Otown 8 td, 

-SpMtUr^ 


L of "Lord Haeaulay: Eaaaylat and lllatorlan,' “Tha Pblloaopby of Charlaa Ulekena,'' Bo. 
Crown Sto, da. 

“Aa Intoaaalytntereating book. . 

'am quaatlon In ao elaar a UAt ai 
ilaa to It'-PoU Mali OnaMA 

ROUGH LONDON SPECTACLER 

ta.dd. 

“ Altogether a Tory plaaat^ and oompanlonaUe little book "■ 

R CHARLES HALLOS LIFE AND LETTERS. Being aa Autobiography 

ntld-dO), with Coiteapondenoe and DIariaa. Edited by hla Boo, C. & Baui, and hie 
D^htar, Maaia HauA With t Fortraila. Demy dro, Ida. 

“Tho rolum laonoof the moat Interoating of recent oontributlona to the litoiatura of mnatn 
. . A atrong aenaa of hiimoor la manlfaat In the autobicgraphy aa well aa in the lattera, and 
'lara are aome capital aturiea aeatteied up and down tha TOluma —TtoKA 

.HE MEMOIRS OF BARON THI£BAULT (late Lieutenant-Oenenl in the 

Fieaeb Army). With RoooUaotiona of tbo Republle, tho Conaulata, and the &apfae. 
Tre ne la t e d and Condeneed by A. J. Botlxb, H.A., Trenaiator of the “MeoMlraof Harbrt* 
I tnla. With t Portraita and 1 Mapa. Demydet^Ua 
^ '“Mr. Butlei'a work haa been admliaoly dona . . . Thaaa memoira abound In raidad Inleraat, 
Bid, mo,aoeer,theyhaTe no little lltaiary merit. .. For aoUd hlat^, bright aketebaa of rough 
m^nJgilng.^ ato wrd atudioa of oharaoter, and lleely aneodote, thaao mamolira yield la no degm 

P REHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. By the Rev. H. N. HnuaiRBOR, Antbw 

.* rt “Extinet Monatera," “Cmturea of other Daya'Aa With a Pietaae by Sir BxnnT 
Be*wn, M.P., F.A&, and lOFull-paga lUttatratlona Small demy tea Ida dd. 

' A eMklng pietnra of lletng men and oondlttona aa they onoa exlatad.... It eomblnea 
ap^ daaei^ilioa with adoawaoouraoy, and la aa admirula axam^ of whrt a jndleloaf 
wolthe lma g lnaH a B aaBaehleeooponabaaiaefaalebl l a lied taeta"—Sbe i attitpt 

London: SMITH, BLDEB, & CO., 16 Watebioo Piaor, S.W. 



ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS 

AND “LIFE AND LETTERS" 


[EE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNIKQ. Edited and Annotate 
by Augustine Birkell, Q.C., M.P., and Frederic G. Kenton. In a vok. larf 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each volum 
ys. 6d. per volume. 

%* An Edition has also been printed on Oxford India Paper. This can be obtained on 
iuough booksellers, who will furnish particulars as to price, &c. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Sevente. 

Volumes, small crown 8vo, lettered separately, or in set binding, price $3. each. 

This edition contains Three Portraits of Mr Browning, at different ^riods of life, and 
few illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES 


I. PAULINE; and SORDELLO. 

а. PARACEI.SUS: and STRAFFORD. 

3. PIPPA PASSES; KING VICTOR 

AND KING CHARLES; THE RE¬ 
TURN OF THE DRUSES; and A 
SOUL’S TRAGEDY. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. 

4. A BLOT IN THE 'SCUTCHEON; 

COLOMBE'S BIRTHDAY; and MEN 
AND WOMEN. 

t DRAMATIC ROMANCES; and 
CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER-DAY. 

б. DRAMATIC LYRICS; and LURIA. 

7. IN A BALCONY: and DRAMATIS 

PERSONAL With a Portrait of Mr. 
Browning. 

8. THE RING AND THE BOOK. 

Books I to 4. With Two Illustrations. 

9. THE RING AND THE BOOK. 

Books 5 to 8. 

la THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
Boiiks 9 to sa. With a Portrait of Guido 
FrancerainL 
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